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Some Cendencies of Modern 
Apologetics: Proof of Cheism.* 


Tue proofs of the existence of God with which seminarists 
are familiarised, took what is substantially their present 
shape in the mind of St. Thomas; later writers doing little 
more than transcribe the Summa Theologica. The prin- 
ciples on which the Angelic Doctor’s reasoning is based are 
well known: that whatever moves is moved from without; 
that every effect presupposes a cause; that what can be 
conceived as non-existent must, if it exists, have received 
existence from another being; that an order such as science 
discovers in the universe cannot have been evolved spon- 
taneously either from homogeneity or from chaos; so that 
to account for the orderly world of which we ourselves are 
part, we are logically driven back on a self-existing power 
and intelligence, which can move without being moved, 
cause but need not be produced, and is not conceived at all 
unless it be conceived as existing. 

Though the arguments based on these principles still re- 
tain their place in our college text-books, there is, I fancy, 
a tendency to let most of them lie there, and to bring for- 
ward other reasons in discussions intended for men of -the 
world, and especially for such as either are not Christians 
at all or are outside the Church. This may be but an im- 
pression of mine; it is certain, I think, that among non- 
Catholics the defence of religion is often conducted on 
lines very different from those of the Summa. 

In justification of this tendency it must be said that since 
the time of St. Thomas facts have come to light which might 
have considerably modified his defence of theism if they 
had been known to him: I refer to the inception of life, 
sensation, intellect, and free-will. He was aware, of 
course, that all these had a beginning; but as he derived 


*The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer. By John Gerard, S.J., 
F.L.S. Longmans & Co. 


*The Reconstruction of Belief. By W. H. Mallock. Chapman & 
Hall. 
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this knowledge from revelation, he was precluded from mak- 
ing use of it in his system of natural theology. His defence 
of theism is conducted throughout as if, were it not for the 
revealed record, we could never know that there was a 
time when neither beast nor plant had appeared on earth, 
or that even the generations of men had a beginning. We 
know better now, thanks to scientific discoveries that once 
appeared so formidable. And as St. Thomas throughout 
based his arguments on facts, it is not unnatural to suppose 
that a more complete and accurate knowledge of these 
would have modified the process of reasoning whereby he 
was led to believe in an Author of nature. Neither is it 
surprising that such modifications should appeal so strongly 
to a generation that entertains no small conceit of itself by 
reason of this very progress towards complete and accurate 
knowledge. 

No doubt, even though St. Thomas and his contemporaries 
had had scientific evidence of the comparatively recent 
origin of rational intelligence, sensation, and life, these 
facts would not have seemed to them so suggestive as 
modern theists deem them. For some of the ablest of the 
Schoolmen believed the spontaneous generation of life— 
nay, even of sensation—from inorganic matter to be a phe- 
nomenon of daily occurrence. They did not regard it as 
beyond the power of nature to produce at any time a worm, 
let us say, or a fly—perhaps something even more perfect. 
To clinch the argument from production, it needed the dis- 
covery that life, not to speak of consciousness, is never 
developed from non-living forms; but this great discovery 
having been made, no wonder it was eagerly turned to ac- 
count by those who had been impressed by the geological 
record. And so the possibility or impossibility of an infi- 
nite series of links in the chain of causation began to appear 
of less and less account, seeing that it was not necessary to 
go back more than a comparatively short period for facts 
that seemed to postulate the interference of an extra- 
mundane agent. 

As against this, the discovery of the law of evolution— 
as so many have come to regard it—has tended to diminish 
the force with which the teleological argument of St. 
Thomas—that which finds evidence of intelligent purpose 
in the order and constancy wherewith agents of whatever 
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species have worked out their cycles of change—appealed to 
thinkers of former generations. Indeed the tendency of 
the study of nature as it is now conducted is to generate a 
sense of law as prevailing everywhere; so that instead of 
finding in order an evidence of intelligent design, the 
modern scientific mind is disposed to regard it as being so 
necessary in itself as to need no external cause and to brook 
no external interference.. 

Here again, however, science came to the aid of religion. 
It was found that there were two processes of equal regu- 
larity, one of progress, the other of decay; if there was con- 
servation and constant regular modification of substance and 
energy, it was shown that there was a no less constant dis- 
sipation. Order, therefore, must have had a beginning; for 
there can be no order, in the evolutionist’s sense, where all 
is homogeneous; and though the fire that burns before our 
eyes is enormously large, it is not infinite, and must burn 
out at length, given sufficient time. It follows no less logi- 
cally that the process of combustion must have had a begin- 
ning, seeing that the condition of uniformity was not 
reached long ago. But if the evolutionary process had a 
beginning, what but an agent of intelligence as great as his 
power, could have evolved it out of what may be called the 
chaos of uniformity? No need to trouble about a conserv- 
ing and continuously directing Providence, seeing that the 
hom yg has left on the product so plain a mark of his 

and. 

Pondering in this way over the facts of nature, scientific 
thought has picked out seven enigmas, as Professor Du 
Bois-Raymond of Berlin, himself a materialist and evolu- 
tionist, called them :—(1) The nature of matter and energy ; 
(2) the origin of motion; (3) the origin of life; (4) the ap- 
parently designed order of nature; (5) the origin of sensa- 
tion and consciousness; (6) the origin of rational thought 
and its cognate faculty, speech; and (7) freewill. All but 
the first, theists assert, are explicable only on the hypothe- 
sis of divine interference; which, therefore, they conclude, 
must be recognised as a fact. 

To explode this argument completely, Professor Haeckel 
undertook to read the riddles in the light of materialistic * 


Mr. Mallock must excuse us for incapacity to distinguish between 
the old-fashioned materialism and the monism of modern atheistic 
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science—needlessly, and, therefore, foolishly, from his point 
of view. For theists are bound in logic to show that not 
only have the riddles not been read except in the sense of 
theism, but that any other sense is absolutely excluded; so 
that Professor Haeckel needlessly exposed his flank in 
undertaking to do what he was not logically bound to do— 
what, indeed, science must acknowledge herself incapable 
of doing at present, however she may hope to succeed in 
future. 

Fr. Gerard takes full advantage of this tactical mistake, 
and shows clearly, on the evidence as well of science itself 
as of its most distinguished exponents, that the old riddles 
are still to read. So far, the joust has gone entirely in 
favour of the theist. I have no doubt, however, that Fr. 
Gerard would acknowledge that something is required to 
make the triumph complete; and that when it has been 
shown that the riddle of the universe has not yet been read 
by atheistic science, we have but succeeded in establishing 
a presumption that the mystery is due to the interference of 
9 Sa besides the matter and motion in which she 

elieves. 


While the physical sciences were supplying in this way 
bases of bene more tangible, and, therefore, more service- 
able, than those on which St. Thomas relied, a kindred pro- 
cess of development took place along the lines of what is 
known as the moral argument. This, which I do not find 
in St. Thomas in any form, was based at first on the univer- 
sality of belief in God, which was assumed as a fact and 
credited with infallible authority. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum: this seems to have been the first position. 
Another altogether different form of the moral argument 
is based on the existence of a law of morals which manifests 
itself in a sense of obligation, peremptory and absolute, 
such as can be conceived to hold only on the supposition of 
a will as absolute as the law is peremptory. Owing to the 


science. That the advocates of this monism believe in something objec- 
tive seems to me evident. Moreover, they represent this objec- 
tive reality as the basis of structure, which is the traditional concept 
of matter. If, in addition, they endow this basis with mental powers, it 
is but what materialists have always asserted—that under certain forms 
matter can think and feel. 
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prevalence in Protestant countries of theories as to the 
nature of faith—that faith is an instinct divinely infused 
into the soul as some kind of spiritual power of discernment 
—the Protestant mind is peculiarly liable to be influenced 
by this sense of duty. Certain popular writers have traced 
back to Kant the moral argument in this shape; with, as 
I think, but little justice. For while Kant’s psychology 
lends itself to a theory of instinctive perceptions, especially 
in the religious and moral order, it must be borne in mind 
that there is almost nothing which he repudiates so strongly 
as duty in the sense of moral obligation—the only sense 
that can be supposed to imply the existence of a superior 
whose law is absolute. At any rate there can be little 
doubt of the fact that in Protestant countries to-day any 
scientific defence of theism that is attempted is based very 
largely on this sense of duty; and I think one may notice a 
tendency among Catholics to adopt the same method, 


chiefly, as I believe, through the influence of the Grammar 
of Assent. 


There is yet another way in which the Absolute has been 
pressed into the service of religion. Writers of the Kantian 
school are wont to dilate on the passionate love of truth 
and goodness whereby man is characterised as he advances 
in civilisation; not any mere love of the relative truth or 
utility that suits the individual in his passing moods; but 
a devotion to truth, beauty, and goodness in the abstract 
and as such. That this devotion is actual is a matter of 
history and common knowledge; that it is reasonable is 
proved by the esteem in which we cannot but hold it, deem- 
ing it one of the surest marks of civilisation. But, it is 
further contended, this love of truth and goodness, not as 
relative but as absolute, can be reasonable only if its object 
is not any mere phantom or delusion, but seals existing in 
some sense as objective mind and will. Goodness, of its 
essence, is a state of consciousness, it is asserted. Hence, 
“if any such thing as absolute goodness exists, it must 
resemble goodness of the relative and contingent kind thus 
far that it can only be goodness at all by being goodness for 
a conscious mind of some sort; and if it is to be absolute in 
any intelligible sense and not contingent on the tastes of 
individual men, it must be absolute because it is Good for 
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some conscious Mind that is itself absolute, all-compre- 
hending, self-existing, eternal.” 

This is the gist of Mr. Mallock’s reasoning, as far as one 
can pick out the gist from the mass of literary verbiage in 
which it is involved. The Absolute of the conclusion is 
not the God of Christian theology. Mr. Mallock himself 
calls it a universal Mind which is in, or which is, the uni- 
verse; it is the universe itself conceived as endowed with 
mind and purpose. For it is part of this curious system of 
philosophy that matter in all its forms is regarded as being, 
to some extent, conscious; else, we are asked, how could it 
become conscious in the brains of animals and men? And 
Mr. Mallock seems to endorse Professor Haeckel’s view that 
“the various chemical elements perceive qualitative differ- 
ences in other elements, undergo pleasure or revulsion at 
contact with them, and execute movements ” to satisfy these 
hatreds and desires. If, he argues, the atom and the mole- 
cule think, feel, and direct their movements in this way, 
why not the larger aggregations which move towards an 
end—like the solar system? Why not even the universe 
as a whole? We arrive thus by another route at the same 
conclusion—universal Mind; which, however, being now 
revealed as the mind of matter, is clearly seen to be the 
Absolute of pantheism, not the God of Christian faith. 

Mr. Mallock’s first and principle line of reasoning is very 
like a form of the a priori argument with which we have 
been long familiar:—Truth, in some of its phases is uni- 
versal, necessary, absolute; so, too, is the moral order. But 
truth supposes a mind capable of perceiving it, as order and 
morality = a will whereby they may be embraced and 
fostered; they suppose at least an essence in which they 
may find their source and exemplar, and which, accordingly, 
must be as necessary, absolute, and eternal as they. 





Taking the foregoing as a true presentation of the trend 
of thought, it remains for theological science to appraise 
these new arguments and new forms of the old arguments 


set forth by St. Thomas. Is the change of position 
prudent ? 


*Mallock, Reconstruction, p. 110. 
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In part it is; some, however, of the posts recently occu- 
pied are either untenable or of doubtful value. The Peri- 
patetic system of philosophy is nothing if not based on 
observation of nature; though charged, as ignorantly as 
unjustly, with depending on a priori reasoning. Hence, a 
true disciple of Aristotle and the Schoolmen has a keen 
appreciation of the value of every newly discovered fact or 
law, and is eager to apply the same, as it may serve, to 
justify suspicion, or render more or less probable a sus- 
picion already formed, or elevate opinion to certainty, or 
confirm a conviction to which one had previously attained. 

Now, if there is any principle to which the scientific 
world may be said to have made up its mind, it is that of 
conservation, which implies that the energies now in exis- 
tence cannot either add in the least to their own store or 
produce the least particle of substance. Hence, if it can 
be shown that at any time in the world’s history the sum of 
energy was increased, or that a new substance came into 
being, the modern scientific mind cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the increase is due to the intervention of some 
extra-mundane agent. 


Moreover, the tendency of science since the time of Des- 
cartes has been to represent all active interference or action 
as accidental; that is, as a for its term or result a 

t 


new position, or form, or mode of the substance in which it 
is sustained, but never a new substance: hence the law of 
the conservation of substance. Accordingly, if it can be 
shown that the human soul, for instance, is a substance, and 
that at a certain time it made its first appearance on earth, 
the modern mind concludes that such a product is beyond 
the range of the actual forces of nature. 

Nay, so strong is this conviction of the accidental nature 
of action, that we are unable to conceive how any action— 
that is, any action of any possible creature—can be other 
than accidental, or be made substantial even by Omnipo- 
tence. This implies that not only are finite agents, of 
their own natural powers, unable to produce new sub- 
stances, but that it is beyond the power even of Omnipo- 
tence to endow them with that capacity. In this way we 
owe to modern science a new presentation of the doctrine of 
St. Thomas that not even God can utilise finite agents as in- 
struments of creation. We seem to realise this doctrine in 
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a fashion unknown to the Schoolmen, for they were per- 
suaded that at least semi-substances—the lower substan- 
tial forms—were produced by the actions of finite things; 
and not even St. Thomas seems to have grasped the full 
force of the argument for the existence of Infinite Power 
that could be based on the creation of the human soul. At 
least it seems strange to us, with our habits of thought, 
that this argument should find no place in his formal de- 
fence of theism. Hence, I cannot help thinking it a great 
advance when philosophers came to argue from the known 
inception of contingent things rather than from their mere 
existence. 

I am, however, no less convinced of the necessity of 
caution in the use of this mode of argumentation, lest it 
should be overstrained. The law of conservation applies 
to energy and substance, but not to the accidental forms 
which substance may be made to assume under the in- 
fluence of the forces already in being. Where it can be 
shown that the origin of a new species means the production 
of new energy and corresponding substance, as it can be 
shown in the case of man, the basis of the argument is 
secured; but it is not so easy as is sometimes supposed to 
prove that with the development of the lower species a new 
substance or even semi-substance came into being. Be- 
cause, for instance, life is not found to arise spontaneously 
at present, it has been argued that living organisms differ 
in substance from inorganic matter. I do not see that the 
conclusion follows, and fear, should it be proved false, that 
those who are weak either in faith or in philosophy may 
be led to distrust the proofs of the simplicity of the human 
soul. 

The main argument for the existence of simple substances 
or souls, distinct from matter, has been based, according to 
the best tradition of the Catholic schools, on the perception 
of universal ideas and necessary truths; not on life or even 
on sensation, which, by the way, are no new discoveries. 
True, the Schoolmen taught that the various species of 
animals and plants differ from one another as well as from 
inorganic matter in a kind of semi-substantial way, due to 
the different species of substantial forms. I do not say 
that this doctrine of semi-substantial difference has been 
proved false, but only that recent discoveries tend to justify 
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a suspicion that much of the evidence on which the School- 
men based the doctrine may be found to bear a construction 
different from theirs. 

Mr. Mallock never tires of repeating that man’s soul, as 
a substantial entity distinct from matter, has been proved to 
be a delusion; that the subtlest concept of the human mind 
is a function of the brain; and that it was shown long since 
that the will is determined in every case by the motive for 
which it acts. He seems, somehow, not to have realised 
what is such an elementary principle in the Scholastic 
philosophy, that thought is not proved to be mere brain- 
motion because it is invariably conditioned and accompanied 
by movement of the brain; or that when a cat thinks milk 
nice it may not see that the niceness of the white fluid is as 
independent of space and time as is the truth of a mathe- 
matical formula or of an ethical principle. Similarly as 
regards freedom, Mr. Mallock supposes that*the will is a 
slave of any motive that may attract it singly; that it needs 
a motive to abstain from action as well as to act; and 
that it is unable to abstain whenever abstention is appre- 
hended by the intellect as unreasonable. 

I do not regard these scientific demonstrations of deter- 
minism as dangerous; and surely the psychologists who 
contend that the mental acts even of beasts cannot be 
deemed modified forms of mechanical motion, must derive 
immense comfort from the fact that Professor Haeckel can 
reduce perception to chemical action only by assuming 
that the process whereby oxygen unites with hydrogen 
to form water, is one not only of movement but of strong 
emotion, and that it is directed by conscious perception on 
the part of the combining atoms. To realise what this im- 
plies it needed only Mr. Mallock’s logical conclusion that 
“the earth as a whole is emotional in its polar magnetism ; 
that there is thought in the planets when they circle round, 
and avoid, the sun ;” and that “the entire universe must be 
a nexus of thoughts whereby it is held together.” Psycholo- 
gists of the old school may well smile to see it confessed that 
this is the logical conclusion of the system that makes 
thought a function of the cells of the brain. 


So far for the origin of life, sensation, intellectual 
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thought, and free-will; it remains to deal with two of Pro- 
fessor Du Bois-Raymond’s enigmas, the origin of motion 
and the apparently designed order of nature. 

Though the argument from dissipation in proof of the 
inception of motion can hardly be said to have been as yet 
sufficiently tested to yield certainty independently of other 
evidence, yet the outlook in this direction is very promising. 
The tendency of astronomy is to show that the universe 1s 
limited in spatial dimensions; and even though it were 
proved to be unlimited, there is an eternity of time wherein 
its energies should have run down. Science, moreover, has 
not the least inkling of any machinery whereby the forces 
now being dissipated throughout the ethereal spaces can 
be again collected, or whereby similar radiations could have 
been collected in the past. True, Professor Haeckel sug- 
gests ' that “ centres of condensation ” may have been formed 
originally, and of course may still be formed, as it were 
spontaneously, by the agency of “ feeling and inclination,” 
which he regards as inherent primitive properties of mate- 
rial substance; that, in other words, nebulze were formed in 
the past and may be formed in future whenever matter felt 
or may feel inclined to develop them, as if matter were 
capable of feeling the need or desirability of such forma- 
tions. But even though one could bring oneself to believe 
the ether capable of feelings of this kind, it would still have 
to be proved that it could form these new centres; especially 
as all the testimony of science goes to show that whatever 
inclination matter has is to remain at rest; or if it is already 
in a state of uniform motion, to remain so until its uni- 
formity has been disturbed by an external agent. A room 
may be heated by a fire; but once the energy locked up in 
the coals has been uniformly distributed, it will not of itself 
draw together again to make another fire. 

When, therefore, one has weighed the evidence derived 
from the inception of free-will and human intelligence in 
proof of the intervention of an extra-mundane agent when 
man appeared on earth, it is impossible without grave im- 


+“ This division i substance into mass and ether, ponderable and 


imponderable matter] is effected by a progressive condensation of matter 
as the formation of countless ‘centres of condensation,’ in which the 
inherent primitive properties of substance—feeling and inclination—are 
the active causes.’’—Fiddle of the Universe, ch. 13, sect. 1. 
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prudence to resist the conclusion that it is to the same Pro- 
ducer we owe the aggregation of energy in the nebule and 
the stellar systems. 

Fr. Gerard, I find, discusses at great length the argument 
from order in proof of design, and takes special delight in 
refuting the form of the evolution theory proposed by Dar- 
win. He himself, however, seems to have no objection to 
evolution, as such, provided it is regarded as being due to 
an inherent tendency of organic life to develop on predeter- 
mined lines. If for predetermined we read preexisting, 
how would it affect the argument? An outside agent, such 
as God, is plainly needed to determine, in the sense of de- 
vise or introduce, an order that comes into being for the 
first time; but what if the order existed all along? Not, 
of course, as fully developed as now; but in germ, as it were, 
somewhat as we are wont to suppose the forces at work in 
the nebule and the very hot stars to proceed on lines that 
will ultimately result in the chemical elements of the solar 
system.. 

The teleological argument, as it seems to me, is reduced 
in great part to the proof derived from the inception of 
motion; if ever there was no motion there could not have 
been orderly movements, so that motion and order must 
have appeared together. It is conceivable, of course, that 
motion may have preceded order, subsisting in a homoge- 
neous mass such as Spencer’s definition of evolution sup- 
toes matter to have been when the process began. Mr. 

fallock deserves our thanks for making it plain once more 
that from such a homogeneous mass the heterogeneous uni- 
verse we see could never have been developed, except under 
the action of an external agent. Perhaps, however, apart 
from the argument from dissipation, Mr. Spencer was not 
justified in supposing the aie of the universe to have 
been at one time homogeneous. It is, at any rate, very 
suggestive that such a man as he should have implied the 


inception of order in his very carefully elaborated definition 
of evolution. 


I have left myself but little space for the argument de- 
rived from the concept of duty and the passionate devotion 
to absolute truth and goodness whereby our race is charac- 
terised in what we are forced to regard as its highest and 
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best. That we have such a concept and such devotion I 
should be the last to deny. as also that they are characteris- 
tic of the highest grade of intellectual and moral culture to 
which the race has attained. They are, accordingly, not 
only reasonable and right, but among the most reasonable 
and intellectually defensible of all our beliefs and ten- 
dencies. 

In the Principles of Moral Science I have discussed the 
question whether our perception of duty, in the sense of 
obligation imposed by the will of an Absolute Being, is 
antecedent to or consequent on our knowledge of an Author 
of nature who may be expected to back up and enforce its 
laws; and I have given reasons for the view that our know- 
ledge of duty in this sense is consequent on our knowledge 
of God. It is easy to understand how a man who, like 
Cardinal Newman, had been educated in a Christian atmos- 
phere and imbued from childhood with an abiding sense of 
the claims of God on our obedience, shouid ascribe this 
sense of duty to some kind of intuition. I myself regard 
our knowledge of the first principles of ethics as intuitive; 
and to distinguish between the ethically good and the due, 
demands an effort which minds of a certain cast have never 
felt called on and are not prone to make. It is an ungrate- 
ful task to deal a blow at a process of reasoning whereby 
pious souls have been and are comforted; but in the long 
run it is, I am convinced, the true interest of theological 
science that the truth should be known. 


The same applies to the Neo-Kantian presentation of 
the argument from our knowledge of and devotion to truth 
and goodness as absolute, necessary, eternal. 

Mr. Mallock, its latest exponent, complains of what he 
calls the card-tricks of theologians, whereby while one pro- 
position is being proved another is quietly slipped into its 
place. Theologians, I fancy, might retort with some show 
of reason. It is easy to demonstrate the absolute and 
eternal; not every absolute, however, is The Absolute 
which is the object of religious worship. Mr. Mallock has 
no difficulty in proving that as man advances in civilisation 
he loves and follows goodness and truth ever more and 
more for their own sake, simply because they are good and 
true. From this position, however, it is a long step to the 
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conclusion that this passionate love of truth and goodness 
for their own sake implies, as he supposes, a sub-conscious 
and reasonable conviction that the universe responds, or is 
capable of responding, with kindred passion. Truth is ab- 
solute, in more than one sense, perhaps; so is goodness; 
so, too, is the moral law; but how does it appear that this 
absoluteness is or implies The Absolute which is God; who 
without real distinction or change in himself, and still re- 
maining absolute in that sense, is the cause of so many 
really different finite perfections and the term of so many 
relations—of knowledge, love, reverence, and the like? 
Mr. Mallock wins my hearty sympathy in the chapter 
wherein he recounts what has been done by religion for 
the cause of truth, goodness, and civilisation; and asks 
whether we can regard as false and hollow a tree that has 
borne fruit so excellent. Here we find ourselves once more 
on the solid ground of fact. History testifies to the evil 
wrought by false religions, in so far as they were false— 
pabpihelen Buddhism, Islamism, for instance. Untruth 
may be known by its results, in the moral and religious, no 
less than in the esthetic, industrial, or social order. If, 


therefore, belief in God has been so potent for good as to 
overbear the evil tendencies of the superstitions with which 
it has been clouded, how can we deem it a superstition, or 
persuade ourselves that aught but what is in itself pure and 
true could have so long, so consistently, and so efficaciously 
worked for the cause of civilisation, — and goodness. 


While acknowledging the force of the moral argument in 
this form, as well as of the argument vased on the dissipa- 
tion of energy, I must confess that, personally, I do not feel 
either so compelling as that which is derived from what psy- 
chology teaches of the human soul. That our will is free 
and that free-will had a beginning, are to me among the 
most elementary and most certain truths of science and 
philosophy; not much more obvious or certain, however, 
than two others: that some truths are seen to be absolute, 
necessary ; and that even though mechanical motions should 
become modified into conscious perceptions, they could per- 
ceive but the individual and could not reach to what is in- 
dependent of space and time. Free-will, therefore, is a 
new product; so is true intellectual thought; and new pro- 
ducts suppose a Producer. This, it seems to me, is to the 
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modern mind the simplest as well as the strongest proof 
of the existence of God. When it has been demonstrated 
that in the past all has not been development—that there 
has been production—we are prepared to find the Producer 
at work elsewhere; physically, when movement acquired 
the heterogeneous orderly mode from which it has since 
developed; and morally, whilst civilisation was being 
evolved under the influence of religion. 

The Catholic philosopher, it is to be hoped, will not 
stop here, but teach himself to see the Producer con- 
tinuously working as Conservator and as Providence. Thus 
only will he appreciate the fundamental principle of Aris- 
totle and St. ama that an infinite series of causes is 


logically inadmissable. The principle, as I think, is to be 
understood as applying to a series of causes working simul- 
taneously, to produce substance or energy, or to conserve 
either in being ; rather than, as it has been so often under- 
stood, of a series of agents working in succession backwards 
through an illimitable past. 


W. McDona tp. 





Che Church and the Biblical Question. 


I. 


Ir seems fitting that I should try in this first article to give 
a clear idea of the Church’s teaching in reference to the 
Bible. If the nature and limits of that teaching be first 
clearly understood, I shall be in a better position to ex- 
amine hereafter special problems connected with Scripture. 
And since the subject is one of vast importance and con- 
siderable difficulty, I shall try to make my explanation as 
simple and clear as possible, even at the risk of its appear- 
ing elementary. 

Having set forth the Church’s teaching on the nature of 
the Bible, I shall go on to treat of the Biblical question, 
as it exists at the present time. Here, I am well aware, 
I shall be on slippery ground. But if the question be a 
dangerous one to touch, there can be no doubt that it is 
also one that calls for intelligent discussion in a periodical 
like this. There is a vague, uneasy feeling in many minds 
that science in its marvellous advances has come into open 
conflict with the Bible, and that the authority of Scripture 
is threatened. Such a feeling, however unworthy it may be 
in a Catholic, for whom the infallible Church guarantees the 
Bible as the word of God, is yet intelligible on account of 
the multitude of difficulties hurled against Scripture from 
all quarters during the past century. Astronomy and 
geology have poured a new light on the first chapter of 
Genesis and its days of creation; history and archeology, 
by the information they afford of the growth of religion 
among other ancient peoples, have tended to challenge the 
accuracy of the Bible account of the growth of religion in 
Israel; a microscopic criticism has searched, often indeed 
in no friendly spirit, into the origin and method of com- 
position of the various inspired books, and pronounces that 
some books long held to be the work of single authors are 
mosaics with a complicated literary history; other sciences 
have contributed their share towards multiplying difficul- 
ties, till, as a result, a feeling, if not of doubt, at least of 
anxious unrest has been produced in many minds. 
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What the mental attitude of a Catholic ought to be in 
face of such a state of things, is plain. Relying on the 
authority of the Church, he will never for a moment waver 
in his belief that the Scriptures are divinely inspired 
and have God for their author, that, consequently, they can 
never be convicted of formal error, but must come trium- 
phant a the searching ordeal to which they are being 
subjected. e will continue to reverence the sacred books 
even though at times he may be unable to vindicate their 
truth, and may have to take refuge in the last resource sug- 
gested by S. Augustine: Ego non intelligo. But he will 
remember at the same time that it would be a false and 
foolish reverence that would seek to exempt those 
books from honest and reasonable criticism. God is the 
author of our reason as well as of the Bible, and hence right 
reason, especially when guided and steadied by the prin- 
ciples of faith, can never come into conflict with the Bible’s 
real sense. It would be unwise to seek to shun the light 
lest something inconvenient may appear. Rather must we 
be ready to face boldly the situation as it is, confident that 
neither the Bible nor the Church’s faith in regard to it has 
anything to fear from any conclusions that can be properly 
established. What S. Augustine said in reference to 
the philosophers of his time, holds good in reference to 
the critics and scientists of ours: “Whatever they can 

rove by valid arguments regarding the nature of things, 
et us show to be not opposed to our Scriptures; and what- 
ever they bring forward from any of their volumes opposed 
to (the true sense of) our Scriptures, that is, to the Catholic 
faith, let us either show to be false or unhesitatingly believe 
it to be so.” 

We must always remember, too, that if science has abso- 
lutely proved anything, what is thus proved is as true as the 
Bible itself. Such a truth could not be opposed to the 
word of God, and it is the duty of the Christian scholar to 
show that the Bible can be interpreted in conformity with 
it. In showing this it may sometimes be necessary to give 
up old opinions, and to admit that the sense long attributed 
by men to the word of God was not the true one. Such a 
case occurred in regard to the statement in Josue x., 13, 


1 De Gen. ad litt., Migne, Patr. Lat., 34, 1. 1, ¢. 21. 
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that “the sun stood still in the midst of heaven.” That 
statement had been interpreted by Fathers and commen- 
tators alike as implying the geocentric system, but when 
science disproved the geocentric system, then it was seen 
and admitted that Scripture had never taught it, but had 
merely spoken in conformity with the scientific notions of 
the time and the ordinary practice of referring to phe- 
nomena according to their appearance. Similarly should 
it ever be absolutely proved that the Pentateuch is a com- 
pilation of a later date than the time of Moses, it would be 
our duty not to go on denying that truth, but to show that 
Scripture, rightly understood, had never taught the con- 
trary, and that our Lord and the inspired writers, in refer- 
ring the various parts of the Pentateuch to Moses, had 
merely spoken in accordance with the received notions of 
their time. No harm would result from such a change of 
position; the inspiration of the Pentateuch would still re- 
main intact, and it would merely follow that men had erred 
regarding the method of its composition. 

What I wish to insist upon is, that the Catholic scholar 
must keep an open ear for the real truths of science, be- 
cause they are truths of reason, and hence in some sense 
truths of God; and while certain that they can never con- 
tradict the inspired word of God, he must be prepared to 
admit, if necessary, that they may contradict what we took 
to be the meaning of that inspired word. “To me it seems 
safer,” says 8S. Thomas, “that such things as the philoso- 
phers have commonly thought and as are not opposed to 
our faith, should neither be asserted as dogmas, though 
recommended by the authority of philosophers, nor denied 
as contrary to faith, lest occasion be given to the wise of 
this world to despise the doctrine of faith.”! These cautious 
words of the Angelic Doctor were never more important 
than at the present time, when many views are put orward 
in the name of science that seem to be in opposition to long 


accepted notions on various questions connected with the 


Bible. If in any of these cases, science be in the right, it 
must eventually prevail, as it did in the case of Galileo; and 
it is our duty, where there is no point of faith at stake, to 
await the issue with open minds, resting assured that no 


1 Opuse. x. ” 
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defined doctrine of the Church can ever suffer or be for a 
moment in danger. 


Il. 


THE points which have been explicitly defined regarding the 
nature of Scripture, are few. They are contained, as is well 
known, in the definitions of the Councils of Florence, Trent 
and The Vatican. The Council of Florence defined “ that 
one and the same God is author of both the Old and New 
Testaments, that is, of the Law and the Prophets and the 
Gospel, since the holy men of both Testaments spoke under 
the inspiration of the same Holy Spirit.” Later on, when 
the Baleesnees of the sixteenth century rejected some entire 
books, and some portions of books, received by the Church, 
the Council of Trent defined: “If anyone will not receive 
as sacred and canonical the entire books with all their parts, 
as they have been accustomed to be read in the Catholic 
Church, and are contained in the old Latin Vulgate, .. . 
let him be anathema.” Finally, as some Catholic scholars, 
while professing to accept the definitions of Florence and 
Trent, held erroneous views about inspiration, the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican, in the fourth Canon De Revelatione de- 
fined: “If anyone will not receive as sacred and canonical 
the entire books of Scripture with all their parts, as the holy 
Synod of Trent enumerated them, or will deny that they are 
divinely inspired, let him be anathema.” And in the second 
chapter of the Constitutio de Fide Catholica, the Fathers of 
The Vatican had already declared what they understood 
by defining the entire books with all their parts to be sacred 
and canonical: “But the Church regards them as sacred 
and canonical, not because having been composed by mere 
human industry they were afterwards approved by her 
authority, nor for the reason merely that they contain 
revelation without error, but because having been written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost they have God for 
author, and were delivered as such to the Church herself.” 


?T subjoin the texts of the Councils. 

Florence:—‘‘ Unum atque eundem Deum Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti, hoc est, legis et. prophetarum atque evangelii profitetur auctorem, 
quoniam eodem Spiritu Sancto inspirante utriusque Testamenti Sancti 
locuti sunt.’’ 


Trent :—‘‘ Si quis autem libros ipsos integros cum omnibus suis 
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From these definitions of the Councils it follows that every 
Catholic is bound under pain of heresy to believe (1) that 
the entire books of the Bible with all their parts, as they 
have been read in the Catholic Church and are contained 
in the Latin Vulgate, are divinely inspired and received 
as such by the Church. (2) That the same books and parts 
have God for their author. 

This is all that has been defined in regard to the nature 
of the Bible, and it leaves many important questions still 
open. Thus, nothing has ever been defined regarding the 
human authorship of the sacred books and the method of 
their composition, nor regarding the nature of inspiration, 
nor have we ever been informed in what precise sense and to 
what extent God is author. It is true, indeed, that the 
Vatican Council, in the last passage cited above, ex- 
cludes two views of inspiration, one to the effect that a book 
might be considered canonical, if, though composed by mere 
human industry, it were afterwards approved by the 
Church; the other that a book containing revelation with- 
out any admixture of error, might be so considered. Both 
these views the Council rejected. But while thus declaring 
certain views to be inadequate, and so helping negatively 
towards a correct idea of what we are to hold about canoni- 
cal books, the Council gives no positive information —— 
that the books were written under the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost and have God for their author. No doubt this 
helps us considerably, for it implies a positive divine in- 
fluence upon the human writer, and such an influence as 
makes God in some true sense author of what is written. 
But it remains true that the extent of the divine influence 


partibus, prout in Ecclesia catholica legi consueverunt, et in veteri 
vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non susceperit, 
etc., anathema sit.”’ 

The Vatican:—‘‘ Si quis sacre Scripture libros integros cum 
omnibus suis partibus, prout illos sancta Tridentina Synodus resensuit, 
pro sacris et canonicis non susceperit, aut eos divinitus inspiratos esse 
negaverit ; anathema sit.’’ 

‘* Eos vero (libros integros cum omnibus suis partibus) Ecclesia pro 
sacris et canonicis habet, non ideo quod sola humana industria con- 
cinnati, sua deinde auctoritate sint approbati; nec ideo dumtaxat quod 
revelationem sine errore contineant; sed propterea quod Spiritu Sancto 
inspirante conscripti Deum habent auctorem, atque ut tales ipsi Ecclesiz 
sunt.”’ Denzinger, Enchir., ed. ix., nn. 600, 666, 1656, 1636. 
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in question, and the precise sense in which God is author, 
are still undetermined. 

Obviously, since human instruments were employed, God 
is not author in the sense in which He is said to have written 
with His own hand the tables of the Law for Moses. Nor 
does anyone new hold that He is author in the sense that 
He dictated to the human writer the very words to be 
written. In each of these views God would be truly author, 
but it is admitted that neither of them can be what the 
Councils meant. Thus it is clear that the Church’s defini- 
tions do not decide the character and extent of God’s con- 
nection with the sacred books. They do indeed demand 
that a real and close connection be admitted, but its exact 
extent we are left to find out for ourseives. 

In this inquiry we may set aside I think the view that 
would take author (“auctor”) in the sense merely of source 
or originator, as if God were responsible, not for the literary 
products of the inspired writers, but only for the origination 
of their work. It is true “ auctor” is ordinarily used in this 
sense in classical Latin, but we have to do not with classical 
Latin but with the definitions of the Church from the sixth 
century onwards, when the phrase “ auctor libri” had a well 
defined meaning, which was not that of originator, but that 
of author, of a book. Hence in Church documents, even 
though directed against the Manicheans, this meaning 
ought to be taken as intended unless it be excluded; but it 
is not excluded, but demanded, if we suppose that the 
Church in rejecting the Manichean error diemet her own 
traditional teaching, that is to say, that the Scriptures are 
from God as author. That this was substantially the 
teaching of all the Fathers, cannot be denied. Moreover, 
it does not appear that the Manichzans denied the divine 
authorship of the parts of the New Testament which they 
received ;' and if they did not, the Church may naturally be 
supposed to have affirmed for the entire Bible what they ad- 
mitted for a part of it, namely, that the one good God was 
its author. I admit what was pointed out by the learned 
Abbot of Downside in the Tablet of April 14th last year, 
that the Greek form of the profession of faith made by 


505 


*See e.g., S. August. Contra Faustum, |. xxxii., c. 16 (M. 42, col. 
). 
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Michael Palaeologus in the Second Council of Lyons 
(iva elvac dyxyysv «.7.d.), falls short of this sense, but we need 
not hold that every such profession of faith, still less every 
form of it, was exhaustive, provided it was orthodox as far 
as it went. 

Whatever be thought of the preceding remarks on the 
sense of “ auctor” in the earlier formulas of the Church, the 
Vatican Council certainly means more than that God is 
source or originator of the sacred books; for the Council 
connects His authorship with a positive divine influence 
exerted on the sacred writers while writing: “ Propterea 
quod Spiritu Sancto inspirante conscripti Deum habent 
auctorem;” and adds that the books were delivered to the 
Church as written under this divine influence: “ Atque ut 
tales ipsi Ecclesiae traditi sunt.” From this it follews that 
the primitive Church received from the Apostles the doc- 
trine that the sacred books were written under a positive 
divine influence. Bearing this in mind; bearing in mind, 
too, that all the Fathers held this influence to be such that 
it made God the principal cause of Scripture; and con- 
sidering that in ecclesiastical Latin the natural meaning of 
“auctor libri” is author and not merely originator of a book; 
we must infer, I believe, that the Church’s definitions al- 
ways meant that the sacred books are from God as their 
principal cause. Hence, I conclude that God must be held 
to be not merely originator, but in some true sense author of 
the entire books with all their parts, and must therefore be, 
to some extent, responsible for their statements. The great 
question is: What is the exact extent of this divine responsi- 
bility? Is God responsible not alone for the religious teach- 
ing of the Bible, as every Catholic admits, but for every 
statement bearing on the physical sciences, history or 
chronology? We shall see later on how Catholics answer 
this question ; meantime we may say that neither the Coun- 
cils nor the Popes speaking ex cathedra, have issued any 
definition regarding it. 

The inerrancy of Scripture in regard to matters not con- 
nected with faith or morals, has never been defined by 
either Councils or Popes. For though it is revealed and 
sufficiently proposed by the Church to the belief of the 
faithful that God is the author of sacred Scripture, and 
that He cannot be the author of error, yet it has never 
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been defined that He is author to such an extent as to 
exclude all errors of whatsoever kind. It must be borne in 
mind that God and men collaborated in the production of 
the inspired books, and it has never been defined that God 
is so exclusively author that nothing not guaranteed by 
Him can stand in those books. This is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that some writers have maintained without 
censure the existence in the Bible of obiter dicta, or minute 
uninspired parts. It is evident, too, from the object the 
Council of Trent had in view in defining that the entire 
books with all their parts are canonical. This definition 
was directed against the Reformers, who at the time, so far 
from limiting the extent of inspiration, maintained even 
the strictest verbal inspiration of the parts of Scripture 
they received. But the Reformers refused to receive as 
Scripture certain books and parts of books received by the 
Church, and it was against this position of theirs that the 
Canon of Trent was directed. There is no doubt, then, that 
Trent left the question of the extent of inspiration, in other 
words the question of the extent of God’s responsibility for 
everything contained in the Bible, an open question. 

And the Vatican Council added nothing to the teaching 
of Trent on this matter. For this we have the explicit 
testimony of the Primate of Hungary in his Relatio before 
the members of the Vatican Council.’ And again, Fran- 
zelin, who was consultor to the Theological Commission of 
the Council, stated the same thing in the clearest terms.’ 
It is beyond doubt, therefore, that the Councils in defining 
that sacred Scripture is inspired and has God for author of 
the entire books with all their parts, did not define, nor 


*** Quidnam hoc in capite statuatur et quid in canone, ex adnota- 


tionibus patet; patet nimirum quod in hoc schemate nihil novi de 
inspiratione dicatur et quod Deputatio nihil novi in specie dicere 
voluerit, sed liberum reliquerit scholis disputare de modo inspirationis 
et. ut schole loquuntur, de extensione inspirationis.’’ Collect. Lacens. 
Coneil. recent., p. 86, d. 

2**Quod vero ad extensionem inspirationis spectat, diserta appellatione ad 
Concilium Tridentinum significatur, eas partes credendas esse inspiratas, 
quas Tridentinum definivit esse sacras et canonicas. Quzstiones vero 
hactenus inter Catholicos controverse de sensu, quo partes liborum in 
Tridentino decreto intelligende sint, nec definiuntur nec attinguntur. 


Quoad extensionem ergo inspirationis nihil omnino definitioni Triden- 
tine superadditur.”’ Jbid, p. 1621, b. 
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mean to define, the precise extent of God’s authorship and 
responsibility. 

In the foregoing I have been considering the obliga- 
tions that bind our faith in virtue of the solemn definitions 
of Popes or Councils. There is one other source from 
which an obligation of faith might arise, namely, the 
Church’s ordinarium et universale magisterium.' By this 
is meant the common and universal teaching of the Church, 
as represented by the Fathers and Theologians and by the 
belief of the faithful, accepting a doctrine as belonging 
to the Catholic faith. I ask, then, does any additional 
obligation of faith arise from this source? I think the 
reply must be in the affirmative; that there is an obligation 
of.faith to accept the doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture. 
I am fully sensible of the difficulty there is in most cases 
of knowing whether a doctrine belongs strictly to Catholic 
faith, in virtue of the universal belief of the Church; but 
if there are any such doctrines, the inerrancy of Scripture 
would seem to be one. 

The manner in which the New Testament argues from all 
sorts of texts in the Old, the unanimous belief of the 
Fathers and Scholastics, the consent of the great body of 
Theologians, and the belief of the faithful at all times, all 
go to show that in every period of the Church’s history the 
inerrancy of Scripture has been regarded as a doctrine of 
Catholic faith. There is no need to quote Fathers in sup- 
port of this view; every page of their writings appears to 
suppose it. §. Augustine, for instance, declares he believes 
most firmly that no sacred writer erred in anything he 
wrote; he takes for granted that S. Jerome believed the 
same; and he declares that only an infidel or an impious 

erson would doubt it.2 So, too, all the Fathers. And it 
is to be noted that the Fathers never think it necessary to 


*Vat. Counc., Chap. III., De Fide. Denzing., n. 1641. 

?“* Solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam canonici appellantur didici 
hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum eorum auctorem scribendo 
aliquid errasse firmissime credam Nec te, mi frater, sentire 
aliud existimo. Prorsus, inquam, non te arbitror sic legi tuos libros 
velle, tanquam Prophetarum vel Apostolorum, de quorum scriptis, quod 
omni errore careant dubitare nefarium est.’’ Epist. 82, n. 3. And 
again, ‘‘ Scripturam veracem esse, nemo dubitat nisi infidelis aut im- 
plus.”” In Gen. ad litt., Migne, P. L., 34, 1. 7, ¢. 28. 
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argue in support of this view; they take it for granted, im- 
plying that it had been handed down from the Apostles and 
contained in revelation. 

I know that some Fathers are sometimes appealed to as 
admitting that the inspired writers fell into error. Thus 
in a well known work on Introduction to Scripture, pub- 
lished some years ago, SS. Chrysostom, Ambrose and Basil 
of Caesarea, are quoted in support of this view. The pas- 
sages cited are: Chrys., Hom. 1. on Matt., § 2; Hom. xlix. 
on Acts, §1; Ambrose, on Luke, Book viii., §§ 7, 8; Basil, 
Adversus Eunomium, Book v. § 3. The question is so impor- 
tant that it is well worth while to dwell on it for a moment. 
As a matter of fact, in none of these passages, when read in 
their context, is it either stated or implied that an inspired 
writer fell into error in an inspired writing. In the first 
passage of 8. Chrysostom referred to, the Saint says that 
while there is agreement among the Evangelists in _—- 
tant matters, there are differences in minor matters. But 
if the whole passage be read, it will be clear the Saint’s 
meaning is that while there is viszble agreement in matters 
of importance, there is apparent disagreement in those of 
lesser moment. Had the Evangelists agreed in every de- 
tail, he says, they would have been accused of collusion ; 
then he adds: “But now the apparent disagreement in 
minor matters removes all suspicion from them.”* The 
other passage of 8. Chrysostom appealed to, at first sight 
seems formidable. He says: “Occasionally S. Paul speaks 
humanly, and he does not always enjoy the grace, but is 
allowed to set forth something of his own.” This, no 
doubt, seems serious. But when we turn to the context, we 
find that the Saint is not referring to any inspired writing 
of S. Paul, nor, indeed, to any writing of his, but to words 
of the Apostle addressed to the Jewish Sanhedrin, and re- 
corded in Acts xx1., 6. So much for 8. Chrysostom and 
error in an inspired writer! 

In the passage of S. Ambrose referred to, the Saint is 
commenting on S. Luke, xv1., 18, where our Lord forbids 


? The passages, in the above order, will be found in Migne, P. G. 57, 


Hom. 1, n. 1; 60, Hom. 49, n. 1; P. L. 15, lib. 8, nn. 7, 8; P. G. 29, 
n. 319. 


2 Nuvi 3€ «ui y Soxodca ev pixpois eivar Crapwvia arodatre: adtovs HToYius. 
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divorce, and he puts an objection to himself from Deutero- 
nomy XxXIV., 1, where the Mosaic Law permits it. Then, 
but only in reference to this passage of Deut., he says:— 
“This passage shows what was written on account of human 
frailty, not what was (originally) written by God.” Thus 
there is not the shadow of a reference to the human frailty 
of an inspired writer, but to that human frailty which made 
divorce necessary. It would be hard to find a better in- 
stance of how necessary it is to read a statement in its 
context. 

Finally, S. Basil, in the passage appealed to, is so far 
from questioning the authority of Scripture or admitting 
that the sacred writers ever taught error, that he actually 
states in the same context:—‘* All things spoken by the 
Spirit and the Son are oracles of God. And hence all 
Scripture divinely inspired, is also useful, inasmuch as the 
Spirit spoke it.” I conclude, then, that the Fathers, one 
and all, held the doctrine of the inerrancy of Scripture. 

I must be satisfied to let S. Thomas speak for the 
Scholastics and Theologians:—* This, however, must be 
held,” he says, “ that whatever is contained in Scripture is 
true. He who would think otherwise would be a heretic.”” 
It would be very easy to multiply quotations whether of 
Fathers, Scholastics or Theologians, but it seems unneces- 
sary. I conclude, then, that the common teaching of the 
Church seems to make the inerrancy of Scripture a doctrine 
of Catholic faith. 


IIt. 


In the preceding section we have seen what is of faith in 
regard to the nature of Scripture. It can hardly be neces- 
sary to add that a Catholic’s obligations in this and similar 
questions, may not be confined to accepting what is of faith. 
The twenty-second proposition in the Syllabus of errors 
condemned by Pius 1x., states that: “The obligation by 
which Catholic teachers and writers are bound, is restricted 


*** Ostendit hic locus, que propter fragilitatem humanam scripta 
sunt, non a Deo scripta.’’ 

* Hoc tamen tenendum est, quod quidquid in sacra Scriptura con- 
tinetur verum est. Alias, qui contra hoc sentiret, hxreticus esset.’’ 
Quodl. 12, a, 26, ad primum. 
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to those matters that are proposed by the infallible judg- 
ment of the Church as matters of faith, to be believed by 
all.” From this condemnation it follows that the obliga- 
tions of Catholic teachers and of the ordinary faithful 
are not confined to matters of faith. The reason of this is 
obvious. There may be, and there are, many doctrines 
neither clearly revealed nor defined by the Church, which 
are held and taught by the Church, and it is the duty of 
every loyal child of the Church to accept all these until he 
has clear and convincing reasons to the contrary. Of 
course, in the case of such provisional, as opposed to defini- 
tive, teaching of the Church, there is no obligation to 
accept the teaching as infallible, nor even in some cases as 
certainly true. 

The degrees of certainty attaching to such ordinary teach- 
ing of the Church may be very different. In some cases it 
may approach to the certainty of faith, in other cases it may 
be far inferior, and the obligation of the Catholic, if he 
understand the state of the case, will be in proportion. 
But in every case, even where the objective certainty is 
least, there seems to be an obligation, not indeed of faith, 
but of religion, to regard a common teaching of the Church 
as in the circumstances safe, and to accept it as such, unless 
there are convincing reasons to the contrary. 

Does this ordinary and provisional teaching of the 
Church, then, add anything to her defined and infallible 
doctrine regarding the nature of sacred Scripture? I 
think there can be no doubt that it does; or, at least, that 
it brings out explicitly a point that may perhaps be in- 
cluded in the dogma of Scripture inerrancy. is point 
is, that the human writer is to such an extent the instru- 
ment of God, that God and he are both responsible for 
everything he teaches. There is no possible doubt that this 
is supposed by all the Fathers. If it be replied that the 
Fathers did not consider the question under this aspect, but 
were concerned only for the veracity of God and not for 
that of the human writer, I appeal to the authority of our 
late Holy Father Leo xm., who, in his Encyclical Provi- 
dentissimus Deus, solemnly lays down as the teaching of the 
Church that no error of any kind whatsoever can be ad- 
mitted in Scripture, and that both God and the human 
writer are responsible for the truth of everything that is 
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taught by the latter. Not only does the Holy Father insist 
that inspiration excludes all error of whatsoever kind, but 
he distinctly lays down that the Holy Ghost is responsible 
for everything that the sacred writers teach. There is no 
room, therefore, for a distinction between the veracity cf 
the sacred writers and that of the Holy Ghost. There may 
indeed be question, as we shall see, whether either is teach- 
ing in every text and on every aspect of a text, as, for 
instance, in texts bearing on science or history, but when- 
ever the human writer teaches, the Holy Ghost is respon- 
sible for his teaching. Such, at all events, is the doctrine 
of the Encyclical. I leave to others to decide what is 
the exact degree of authority attaching to the Encyclical, 
but I am justified, I think, in concluding that we ought 
to follow its teaching till we have clear reasons to the 
contrary. 

I may sum up, then, all that has been shown to be 
the teaching of the Church on the nature of Scripture, as 
follows :— 

1. It is an article of Catholic faith that the entire books 
of the Bible with all their parts are inspired and have God 
for their author. 

2. It seems to be an article of Catholic faith that the 
same books and parts teach no error. 

3. It is, at the least, the common teaching of the Church, 
that an inspired writer can no more teach error in his 
inspired writings, than the Holy Ghost Himself. 


IV. 


Hirnerto I have been considering only one factor in the 
Biblical question, namely, the teaching of the Church. 
Were there no other factor, there would be no Biblical 
question. It is only when we confront the Church’s teach- 
ing with the Bible itself, when we come to apply that 


?“ Quare nihil admodum refert, Spiritum Sanctum assumpsisse 
homines tanquam instrumenta ad scribendum, quasi non quidem pri- 
mario auctori, sed scriptoribus inspiratis quidpiam falsi elabi potuerit. 
Nam supernaturali ipse virtute ita eos ad scribendum excitavit et movit, 
ita scribentibus adstitit, ut ea omnia eaque sola que ipse juberet, et 
recte mente conciperent, et fideliter conscribere vellent, et apte infallibili 
veritate exprimerent: secus non ipse esset auctor sacre Scripture uni- 
verse.’’ Encycl., Nov. 17, 1893. 
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teaching to the different parts of the inspired books, that - 
difficulty begins and the Biblical question appears. But it 
is incumbent upon us to make that application. Since the 
Church has not chosen to tell us what inspiration is, or how 
it operated, it is our duty, in trying to arrive at conclusions 
on these questions, to attend, not only to the Church’s 
teaching on questions closely connected with these, such 
as that of divine authorship, but also to any evidence that 
may be obtainable from the inspired books themselves. The 
books are the concrete result of inspiration, and no theory 
of inspiration can be satisfactory that fails to make room 
for their phenomena. 

Were we to argue merely from the defined doctrine that 
the Scriptures are inspired and have God for their author, 
we might reasonably enough conclude that the vooks, as 
they proceeded from the hands of the inspired writers, were 
perfect in every detail even of language and style. If, on 
the other hand, we attended only to the books themselves, 
we might easily be led, at least in the case of some of the 
books of the Old Testament, to think them nothing different 
in character from other books of their time. Hence we 
must keep in view both the Church’s teaching and the 
character of the books themselves. It may be that in the 
past Theologians have relied too much on @ priori reason- 
ing based upon the Church’s doctrine of divine authorship, 
and possibly there is danger at the present time that too 
much attention may be concentrated on the phenomena of 
the sacred books; but while it is easy to err in either direc- 
tion, it is certain that we can never solve the Biblical ques- 
tion unless we attend to both factors in the problem. 

The Bible is inspired throughout, and it teaches no 
error. Does it follow from this that everything in the 
Bible is in conformity with facts, as they were or are? Is 
everything true in the same way? Is it equally true that 
God created all things; and that He did so in six days? 
That He punished sin in a terrible manner in the days of 
Noah, and that He punished it by a deluge that was uni- 
versal? That he answered the prayer of Josue, and that 
He did so by causing the sun to stand? When we ask our- 
selves questions like these, we begin to realise that if the 
teaching of Scripture is always true, it is sometimes difficult 
to know what that teaching is; in other words, that the 
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sense of Scripture is not always what seems to lie on the 
surface, and that we ought to be cautious lest we hastily 
attribute to God statements which neither He nor the 
sacred writer ever intended to be taken as literal truth. 

The books of the Bible are books written with a religious 
purpose, and it is at least possible that in such books both 
the Holy Ghost and the human instrument whom He in- 
spired, abstained from teaching on questions, if there be any 
such, not connected with faith or morals. It is natural 
enough to suppose this in the case of the Holy Ghost, seeing 
that the purpose of the books is religious. And in the case 
of the human writer, too, who was specially illumined by 
the Holy Ghost, and who would, therefore, clearly under- 
stand that the purpose of his writing was religious, there 
seems to be no valid reason why he might not abstain, and 
even be inspired to abstain, from teaching on extra-religious 
matters, if there be any such. On such questions the Holy 
Ghost might be conceived to allow him to write according 
to the ideas and methods of his time, if reference to such 
questions was natural, either as a framework for his re- 
ligious teaching or in order to give completeness to his 
composition. 

If, then, we suppose a reference to some scientific matter, 
unconnected with faith or morals, to be introduced in this 
way, neither the Holy Ghost nor the human writer might 
intend to teach anything on the question of science. Yet 
the whole passage, and even the reference to the scientific 
question, would be inspired; inspired, however, not 2s con- 
taining objective scientific truth, but as forming a natural 

ortion of a text that conveyed infallible religious teaching. 

he sacred writer, in the case supposed, might entertain 
erroneous views on the scientific question, and might even 
express them, but he would not teach or guarantee them, 
inasmuch as we suppose inspiration to keep clearly before 
his mind that the scope of his writing was religious. That 
the sacred writers did entertain erroneous views on many 
scientific questions, was a necessity of their time, unless we 
suppose them to have been favoured with a special revela- 
tion. But where is the reason for supposing that they got 
such a revelation, seeing that there is not a trace of it in 
their writings, and that it is very unlikely they received it 
for their own private information? The Holy Ghost may 
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well have left them without any revelation on such matters, 
for had they written in scientific terms—had they taught, 
for instance, that the earth moves round the sun—nobody 
would have listened to them, and, as a result, their religious 
teaching would have been discounted and rejected. 

The whole question, then, is: what is the sense which the 
Holy Ghost and the inspired writer intend to teach in any 
particular book or passage? That sense, whatever it be, 
is true. But in a parable such as that of the Prodigal Son 
or the Sower, it is universally admitted that the events may 
be fictitious, and that it is not the truth of the incidents, 
but the moral and religious lesson resulting from the whole 
that is taught. The whole parable, indeed, is inspired, but 
inspired to convey the real lesson through fictitious events. 
Nor does there seem to be any reason in the nature of things 
why a whole book might not have been similarly inspired 
to convey religious teaching through events that are not 
historical. The whole question, then, I repeat, is: what 
is the sense taught in any particular book or passage? 

To this question the allegorists of the third century re- 
plied that in many cases it is not the literal but the alle- 
gorical sense that is intended. Other writers, too, like 
5. Augustine and 8S. Thomas, laid down the principle that 
in matters of physical science the apparent sense may not 
be intended. But though this was the theory, it is true to 
say that in practice, up to the sixteenth century, Scripture 
was commonly interpreted according to the view that what- 
ever stands in the text and is not given merely on the word 
of another, nor in any way qualified in the text or context, 
is taught, and therefore objectively true; and this not 
merely in matters of faith or morals, but in all other matters 
such as those of physical science, history or chronology. 
Hence it was that the Fathers and commentators inter- 
preted Josue x., 13, as implying that the sun moves round 
the earth, so that Bellarmine was able to say :—“ They all 
interpret it as true in the literal sense that the sun is in the 
heaven and revolves with great velocity round the earth, 
whilst the earth, far beneath the heavens, stands fast in 
the centre of cosmic motion.” 


'Bell., letter to A. Foscarini, dated April 2, 1615. See 
Exzegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage, p. 21. 
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Then, after the Galileo crisis, and largely as a result of 
the same, it began to be realised and taken account of in 
exegesis that in texts bearing upon matters of physical 
science, the apparent sense, though qualified in neither text 
nor context, may after all not be taught, because the sacred 
writers referred to such matters according to their sensible 
appearance or in conformity with the ideas and language of 
the time. This, it is clear, was a very important modification. 

In recent years a still further modification has been pro- 
posed by some well known Scripture scholars, who have 
advanced the view that, as the sacred writers wrote in 
accordance with the crude scientific notions of their time, 
so in some cases they may have written according to its 
crude and loose historical methods. Whatever may be 
thought of this view, at any rate its advocates are men who 
have a right to be heard. Some of them are among the 
foremost Scripture scholars of the world, and several of 
them are members of the Biblical Commission appointed 
by our late Holy Father. They number among them Father 
Lagrange, O.P.,1 Founder and Head of the Biblical 
School in Jerusalem, and Editor of the official organ of 
the Biblical Commission, La Revue Biblique Internationale ; 
Father F. von. Hummelauer, S.J.,? well known for his com- 
mentaries in the Jesuit Cursus Scripturae Sacrae; Father 
Poels* of the Catholic University of Washington, and, 
I believe, Father Gigot; the Jesuit Fathers Prat and 
Durand‘ in France; Dr. Bonaccorsi® in Italy; the late 
Dr. Schanz® in Germany; and, apparently, judging 
from the sixth volume of his Theology,’ just pub- 
lished, Dr. Janssens, the new Secretary of the Biblical 
Commission, appointed in the place of Father David Flem- 
ing. It will be readily admitted, I think, that views ad- 
vanced by such men, whether they prove to be right or 
wrong, are entitled, at least, to a respectful hearing. It 


La Methode Historique (1903). 

* Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage (1904). 

* The Catholic University Bulletin (Jan. and Ap., 1905). 

* Etudes Religieuses, tv. (1902), and Revue du clergé francais, 
xxx11I. (1902). 

° Questioni Bibliche (1904). 

* Apologie des Christentums. English Ed., 1896. 

* Summa. Theol. ad modum Comment. in Aquinatis Summam (1905). 
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is not love of novelty, we may take it, nor mere accident, 
but the serious difficulty of the Scripture problem, that has 
forced so many scholars into paths that are new. 

These writers readily accept, as they are bound to do, the 
Church’s teaching that the Scriptures are inspired through- 
out. They maintain, too, that the Bible teaches no error 
of any kind whatsoever. But they insist that the Scrip- 
tures were not given us to teach us physical science or his- 
tory, as such, inasmuch as these things are, in the words of 
S. Augustine, quoted in the Encyclical Providentissimus 
Deus, “in no way profitable to salvation ”;* that, accord- 
ingly, as the inspired writers, in speaking of matters of 
physical science, were permitted to use popular language, 
which did not correspond to objective facts, so in dealing 
with matters of history they may have been permitted to 
conform to the historical methods of their time. Ancient 
historical methods, it is added, were different from those in 
existence at present. An ancient writer made no scruple 
about composing speeches for his characters which they 
had never uttered, he quoted from other sources without 
acknowledging his obligations, he generally abstained from 
guaranteeing the truth of what c quoted, whether his 
quotations were implicit or explicit, and, on the whole, he 
produced a work possessing the guarantee of the author’s 
authority much less than is the case in a modern history. 
Hence, even where the sacred writers clearly intend to 
write history, their works, at all events in the earlier books 
of the Old Testament, are not to be judged in the light of 
modern historical methods. Moreover, in some cases 
where there is the appearance of history, the Bible may 
really record only legends or folk-tales,? inspiration in such 
cases guaranteeing not the truth of the accounts, but the 
religious truths conveyed by them. 

The apologetic value of such views is obvious. If, in the 
case of a text presenting grave historical difficulty (and 
there are such), we could say that the passage may not have 
been meant as history, or that it may be merely a quotation, 
the truth of which is not guaranteed by the sacred writer, 


***Nulli saluti profutura.”” De Gen. ad litt., Migne, P. L. 34, 
1. 2, c. 20. 

*It is not clear whether all the writers mentioned above would go 
so far as this; Lagrange and von Hummelauer certainly do. 
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obviously all difficulty would at once vanish. But, it will 
be said, apologetic worth is not enough to establish a 
theory. Is such a theory consistent with the Church’s 
teaching that God is the author of every part of the Bible? 
Has it anything at all to recommend it, except the fact that 
it affords a suspiciously easy way of solving difficulties? To 
this the patrons of the theory reply that it is quite consis- 
tent with the Church’s teaching, and with the veracity of 
the Holy Ghost, who can, if He choose, teach religious 
truth through folk-tale or legend just as effectively as 
through parable or the strictest history. Moreover, they 
appeal to the fact that inspiration did not demand a cor- 
respondence between the inspired record and the objective 
truths of physical science. Why, then, should it demand 
such correspondence in the case of history, if in any instance 
this in unconnected with faith or morals? They claim, too, 
that the Encyclical, Providentissimus Deus, left room for 
their theory and even suggested it. But this article has 
already run to such a length that I cannot now discuss the 
merits of this claim. And for the same reason I must re- 
frain for the present from considering the bearing upon 
this theory of the two Decisions issued during the past year 
by the Biblical Commission. 

In conclusion, I would remind the reader that whatever 
views Catholic scholars may advance on the nature of in- 
spiration or in reference to the scientific and historical 
value of certain parts of Scripture, they all hold that the 
sacred books are inspired throughout and teach no error. 
To them, as to the Fathers of the Church, the Bible is an 
unique book, “the letter of the Almighty God to His crea- 
ture,” ' “the message of our Heavenly Father to His exiled 
children.” Whatever is the sense meant to be conveyed 
by God in any book or passage, that sense is held by all to 
be true; and the diversity between modern and ancient 
views arises from the fact that they differ as to the sense 
that is really intended. Viewed in this light, modern 
opinions ought not to be condemned off hand. If divine reve- 
lation was of old progressive, “in many portions and in divers 


*S. Greg. the Great, Ad Theod., Epist. iv., 31 (Migne, P. L. 77, 
706). 


*S. Chrys. on Gen. Hom. 2, 2 (Migne, P. G. 53, 28). 
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manners, * and if man’s knowledge of its contents is pro- 
gressive still, it may be that the scientific studies of these 
latter times are intended by God to throw new light on the 
character and meaning of His inspired word. 


‘Hebr. I., 1. 


JosEPH MacRory, D.D. 
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Che Sacredness of Fetal Life. 


THE question of fetal life has in recent years received 
marked attention not only in theological schools but also in 
scientific medical circles. The British Medical Congress 
(1893), the Medical Congress of Amsterdam (1899), the 
Medical Congress of Berlin (1902), the Obstetrical Society 
of France (1903), the Medical Congress of Rome (1903), the 
Scientific Society of Brussels (1903), the Medical Section of 
the Australian Catholic Congress (1904), have all devoted 
serious study to this important branch of science. Nor 
have the experts of the Catholic Church been idle; the 
recently published works of Coppens,’ Klarmann,’ and 
Antonelli *® afford abundant proof of activity. 

There is one point which is too often forgotten by men of 
science who deal with the sacred rights and duties of 
motherhood. Sentimental views are put forth with the 
object of elevating to an excessive state of inviolability 
the maternal right to life and comfort. The sufferings 
of the afflicted mother are painted in realistic colours, as 
also the loss which the social order sustains when a mother 
dies; the insignificance of fetal life is impressed on the 
reader’s imagination; but too little is heard of the duties 
of motherhood. At the time of marriage sacred obliga- 
tions are solemnly undertaken; not only the joys, but also 
the sorrows of married life are assumed. The husband and 
wife are bound to observe the dictates of the natural law 
in regard to the begetting of children, and the parental 
care which these require during the time of early life. 
So far, then, as the moral law commands that the life of 
the child be not sacrificed to save the mother, she must be 
ready to suffer. The burden may be heavy, but she has 
freely undertaken to bear it. 

This wholesome truth applies in a special way to those 
who shirk the duties of motherhood from the beginning. 


*Moral Principles and Medical Practice, fourth edition, 1905. 
*The Crux of Pastoral Medicine, 1905. 
* Medicina Pastoralis, 1905. 
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The alarming decrease in the birth-rate which threatens to 
sap the foundations of family life in some of the nations of 
Europe has, happily, not yet become a question of impor- 
tance in this country. The rate in Ireland is undoubtedly 
low; it was only 23.06 per 1,000 of the population for the 

eriod 1891-1900, while it was 29.9 in England and Wales 
for the same decennial period. Many causes have com- 
bined to bring it down to its present unsatisfactory state, 
the chief of which has been the emigration of the youth, 
the marrying part, of the nation. Avoidance of the 
state of motherhood has had little or nothing to do 
with the present unfortunate condition of affairs, as is 
proved by the size of Irish families. This is not the case 
in many European countries, where the sacredness of the 
obligations of married life is not, at least in practice, so 
far recognised as to prevent moral decay. The following 
figures, presented by Mr. Trivett to the Australian Royal 
Commission on the decline of the birth-rate (par. 317), will 
serve to show the difficult problem which European States 
are called on to solve. During the ten years 1891-1900, 
the decrease per cent. in the birth rate was the follow- 
ing:—Italy, 11.3; England, 8.6; Hungary, 7.0; Portugal, 
5.3; Scotland, 5.1; Sweden, 4.2; German Empire, 3.8; 
Belgium, 3.7; France, 3.1; Austria, 1.8; Ireland, 1.7. It 
is satisfactory to note that the decrease of birth-rate in 
Ireland has been smaller than the decrease in the other 
countries of Europe which have been mentioned. This is 
due, to a great extent, to the virtue of Irish mothers, who 
put into practice the teaching of the Catholic Church on 
the sacred duties of married life.’ 


*Dr. Sergeant, Medical Officer of Health for the county of Lan- 
easter, in a report published by him last October, says, in reference to 
the declining birth-rate of England and Wales: —‘‘ Fewer minors are 
married in England and Wales than ten years ago, but the mean age of 
marriage has altered little, the average being 28 years for husbands and 
26 for wives. The slight decrease in the marriage rate during the last 
few years cannot be responsible for the lowered birth-rate, for in 1904 
it was 15.2 per 1,000 of the population, as compared with 14.4 during 
the decennium 1881-90, when the average birth-rate was 32.5, and for that 
period the means of living were not so favourable as at the present time. 
Some other cause must be sought for to explain satisfactorily the decline 
in the birth-rate and gradually diminishing size of families, and it has 
been suggested that a large section of the population, unmindful of the 
old idea that children beget happiness, adopt the pernicious teaching 
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Turning now to the obligations of actual motherhood, 
Christian morality and medical science condemn, in no un- 
certain language, any expulsion of a fetus which aims at 
the preservation of the good name or ease of a self-indul- 
gent mother. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be about the rights of the fetus when the life of the mother 
is at stake, there is none, which need be taken into 
consideration about the unjustifiable nature of abortion 
for any end extraneous to the preservation of the mother. 
Happily, English law upholds the sacredness of fetal life in 
these circumstances :—“ Whoever, with intent to procure 
the miscarriage of a woman, whether she be or be not with 
child, unlawfully administers to her, or causes to be taken 
by her any poison or other noxious thing, or unlawfully uses 
an instrument or other things with intent to procure a mis- 
carriage, is guilty of felony.” It is to be regretted that 
the law does not regard as murder the killing of a child 
which has not been wholly born. The idea underlying the 
statute—that before birth the fetus is part of the mother— 
is physically and morally false, but so far as the law 
goes it is on the side of Christian morality in condemning 
abortion for the preservation of the mother’s fame or com- 
fort. For those who maintain that the fetus has a distinct 
life of its own with independent rights, the teaching of 
moral science becomes a matter of certainty. Even on the 
false assumption that the fetus is part of the mother, this 
doctrine can be well defended on the ground that serious 
mutilation is lawful only for the purpose of saving the life 
of the patient. 

When the destruction of an unviable fetus is not neces- 
sary to save the life of the mother, it is considered quite 
unjustifiable, even from the medical point of view, to pro- 
cure abortion before the age of viability, about seven 
months after conception. In such a case there is no clash 
of rights between mother and child which would give the 
obstetrician an excuse for shortening the period of gesta- 
tion. Too often, it is to be feared, this truth is forgotten 
in practice, with the result that many children are sacri- 


of Malthus, from motives which, in France, have proved prejudicial to 
the State interests, and which may act importantly as a retarding 
influence on the future prosperity of this country.” 
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ficed when a little patience would save both them and their 
mother. 

The premature expulsion of a viable fetus is recom- 
mended by ethics and medicine when the full term cannot 
be awaited with safety tothe mother. The loss of strength 
which the child sustains is of little account so long as the 
life of its mother as well as its own can be saved. Such loss 
is every day lawfully permitted for less noble ends.’ 

There is another point on which theology and medicine 
are in agreement. Indirect abortion, even of an unviable 
fetus is lawful when there is sufficient reason to warrant per- 
mission of the evil effect, as for example, when it results 
from the use of means which are necessary to save a mother’s 
life. She suffers, for instance, from fever, and cannot survive 
if the usual remedies are not applied. Even though their ap- 
plication bring about abortion of a child which has not 
reached the age of viability, this indirect evil can be law- 
fully permitted in the circumstances. Not so, however, 
when the physician directly invades the natural surround- 
ings of the fetus which is not viable, in order that the 
expulsion of the child may relieve the mother. Here 
there is undue subjection of an independent life to the life 
of another. On this latter point medical teaching and 
practice do not fully agree with theology. 

What has been just said applies to a mother who suffers 
from some disease other than pregnancy. If pregnancy 
itself is the cause of trouble, a cure is obtained through the 
expulsion of the fetus, and, consequently, the remedy is the 
direct cause of abortion, and is regarded by Catholic 
moralists as unlawful. It may be, however, that a disease is 
aggravated, rather than caused, by pregnancy, in which 
case the application of remedies that attack the true seat of 
the disease, and not the natural environment of the fetus, 


?** Induction of premature labour, however, in cases for which it is 
applicable, involves a less mortality (than the Cesarian section) to the 
mothers, and should therefore be chosen in preference. For the 
maternal mortality is estimated at not more than 1 per cent. The 
mortality to the children, however, is as much as 30 per cent., and 
some reckon it-as high as 50 per cent., including those children who do 
not survive more than a few months.’’ A Manual of Midwifery, 
Galabin, p. 592. On account of the large mortality to the children it is 
better to await the full term of gestation, if the Cesarian section or 
symphyseotomy can be then performed with safety to the mother. 
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follows the same rule as other actions which are only in- 
direct causes of abortion. Some physicians seem inclined 
to attribute to pregnancy certain complaints which in 
reality arise from other causes, and which are, at most, 
aggravated by it. Uncontrollable vomiting is, according 
to many doctors, of this class. Dr. O’Sullivan of Mel- 
bourne, an experienced and conscientious physician, sets 
forth this view in a valuable paper which he read for the 
Medical Section of the Australian Catholic Congress 
(1904). 

Principally on account of different notions concerning 
the nature of direct and indirect abortion, there are some 
cases about which doubt has arisen as to the lawfulness of 
certain remedies. The most important of these cases arises 
in connection with diseases that attack the pregnant womb, 
malignant tumours, for instance. If pregnancy did not 
exist, excision of the womb would be, at times, the 
natural and the lawful remedy to adopt. Does the fact of 
pregnancy render such an operation unlawful? In other 
words is the resultant abortion in this case direct or in- 
direct? Antonelli, Coppens, and Klarmann say that the 
abortion is indirect; Capellman maintains that the abor- 
tion is direct, and, consequently, unlawful. The opinion of 
Antonelli seems to be true. The excision of the womb aims 
at the good effect which is produced. The evil effect is not 
the means of the good effect, nor is it an end that is 
procured for its own sake. It seems to follow at once that 
the action of the surgeon in performing an excision of the 


*“The physician who champions ‘ Therapeutic Abortion’ is as re- 
sourceful as the ‘ Craniotomist ’ in his citation of pathological conditions 
that, in his opinion, demand and justify it. The merits and demerits 
of the indications for his ruthless procedures I cannot discuss in detail 
before such an audience as this. I shall content myself by referring 
shortly to the most prominent amongst them—‘ uncontrollable vomiting 
pregnancy.’ Here we find him advocating the killing of the fetus for 
the relief of a condition the pathology and causation of which have, in 
the past, been but speculation and surmise. I will not admit, for one 
moment, that uncomplicated pregnancy, a physiological process, has 
ever yet caused death by vomiting, and I am strongly of the opinion 
that a thorough examination of each individual case will bring to light 
some causative disorder, either of the blood, the digestive and excretory 
organs, or the nervous system, the judicious treatment of which may 
effect a complete cure, or, at least, so far mitigate symptoms as to help 
the woman on to the full term of gestation.’’ 
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diseased womb is only an indirect cause of the evil which 
follows. But, it may be said, the action of the surgeon in 
this case is similar to the action of besiegers who direct 
their fire towards a part of a citadel which is set apart for 
innocent women and children, and is, consequently, a direct 
cause of abortion. The reply is not far to seek. The 
womb, which holds the fetus, holds also the malignant 
tumour which threatens the life of the mother, and con- 
sequently, is not like the part of a citadel which is re- 
served for the innocent. 

What has been said of the mother who suffers from 
malignant tumour cannot be applied, without, restriction, 
to the case of ectopic gestation, which means that the fetus 
is not enclosed in the womb, its natural habitation. From 
the point of view of ethics, the fetus must be treated as if 
it were in its natural position, and it is, therefore, the duty 
of the physician to carefully treat the mother so that the 
age of viability may be attained at which abortion can be 
produced lawfully. Before that age has been reached, in- 
direct abortion is lawful for the sake of saving the mother, 
just as in ordinary cases of gestation; but any action which 
aims directly at the removal of the fetus is direct abortion, 
and consequently, unlawful, as a decision of the Holy 
Office, dated 20th March, 1903, has made clear for the 
Catholic physician and moralist. 

For a conscientious Catholic obstetrician, one of the most 
seridus questions that arise in connection with his profes- 
sional duties is the much debated question of the lawfulness 
and utility of certain operations, viz.: embryotomy, cesarian 
section, and symphyseotomy, which have been recommended 
when parturition is otherwise impossible owing to the 
formation of the pelvis. Embryotomy includes all the opera- 
tions which facilitate birth by lessening the size of the fetus, 


* Dr. O’Sullivan of Melbourne spoke of this point in his paper to the 
Medical Section of the Australian Catholic Congress: —‘‘ Dr. O’Sullivan 
explained that it was possible for the fetus to develop to maturity in 
Ectopic Gestation. This being so, the surgeon’s duty was clear. Where, on 
careful examination, there was evidence of a living fetus, his treatment 
should be expectant. He should keep his patient under close observa- 
tion, and place her under the most favourable conditions, with a view 
of obviating, as far as possible, the danger of her state, and promoting 
the viability of the child. Within the past twelve months he had 
delivered an ectopic living child at the seventh month.’”’—p. 45. 
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the principal being craniotomy, which is the perforation of 
the Send of the child. The cesarian operation consists in an 
abdominal section which enables the practitioner to reach 
the womb and extract the fetus; in former times it was 
attended by danger of excessive hemorrhage, now, how- 
ever, excluded by the Porro operation, which is so called 
from its inventor, Edward Porro of Pavia, and which con- 
sists in the excision of the womb together with the ovaries. 
The antiseptic treatment of Lord Lister has also helped to 
make the ceesarian section more safe for the mother. Sym- 
physeotomy consists in ——— the bones of the pelvis in 
front so as to allow a wider opening for the passage of the 
fetus through its natural channel. 

When the child is dead the obstetrician is ethically free 
to adopt whichever of these operations he deems best. The 
Porro operation, indeed, renders the mother incapable of 
bearing other children, but this serious mutilation may well 
be permitted when it is the only means whereby her life can 
be saved. 

When the child is living, the natural law, as the de- 
cisions of the Church imply, forbids craniotomy and its kin- 
dred operations whereby the infant life is directly attacked ; 
not, however, the czsarian section or symphyseotomy. In 
former times, the position of the Catholic surgeon was often 
made difficult by his conscientious objections to perform an 
act which his religion taught him to regard as murder; but 
the discovery of means which render the ceesarian section 
and symphyseotomy less dangerous for the mother has 
given him relief. Every new year makes it more clear that 
“ craniotomy has had its day ”—to use a phrase which Pro- 
fessor Pinard had painted on the walls of his lecture room 
at Paris. If, at present, on account of unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, it sometimes happens that craniotomy can be 
more successfully performed than the cesarian section or 
symphyseotomy, the words which Dr. Van Aubel addressed 
to the Société Scientifique de Bruxelles (1903) give hope of 
better prospects in the future. Such unfavourable circum- 

*“* Le jour viendra ot la technique opératoire plus perfectionnée et 
plus simple rendra ces opérations praticable méme dans la masure de 
l” ouvrier; personne ne songera plus, alors, & refuser au chirurgien le 
droit de pratiquer l’opération qu’il jugera utile.’’—Annales de la Société 


—e- de Bruzelles; Discussion sur le Feeticide Médical, 1904; 
p. Tt. 
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stances are, moreover, met with in many operations which 
must be performed even in the homes of the very poorest, 
when time does not permit transference of the patient to 
more suitable surroundings. Apart from such cases, the 
present tendency of medical science is to consider cranio- 
tomy no less dangerous for the mother than the other 
operations mentioned. Time was when “scientists” cried 
out against the “narrow-mindedness” of the Church in 
condemning embryotomy as murder. Slowly, however, but 
surely, the scientists themselves are following in the wake 
of the Catholic Church. The consequent gain to humanity 
is great; two lives are now rescued, whereas, by having re- 
course to craniotomy, one, at least, was sure to perish. 

There are some, no doubt, who still cling to the opinions 
of the last decade, among others, such eminent men as Pro- 
fessor Edgar of Cornell University, U.S.A., and Dr. Her- 
man, Senior Obstetric Physician to London Hospital. Pro- 
fessor Edgar says :—“ It (embryotomy) holds a secure posi- 
tion to-day, and this despite the revival of symphyseotomy, 
despite the czsarian section and the induction of premature 
labour, all comparative advances in midwifery. The ex- 
planation of its permanency is found in its innocuousness.”* 
Such expressions of opinion are useful in one way as en- 
abling the priest, who is compelled to deal with practi- 
tioners who believe in the medical utility and moral law- 
fulness of craniotomy, to realise more easily their perfect 
good faith, so that he can, at times, deem it prudent not to 
interfere with their actions although he cannot approve of 
their opinions. 

At present, medical opinion leans very much towards the 
ceesarian section and symphyseotomy, as against the con- 
tinuance of embryotomy, in proof of which it is sufficient to 
quote the words of some of the most eminent medical 
scientists of the day who base their view entirely on medi- 
cal grounds; a fact which lends to their doctrine a force 
which would be absent if the ethical side of the question 
were to enter even as a partial motive into their teaching. 

Dr. James Murphy of Durham University, in his presi- 
dential address to the Section of Obstetric Medicine and 


1“ The Practice of Obstetrics,’’ 1903, quoted by Dr. Ahearne at 
Medical Section of the Australian Catholic Congress, p. 24. 
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Gynecology of the Congress of the British Medical Associa- 
tion (1893), made the following significant statement :— 
“In cases of greater deformity of the pelvis, it has long been 
the ambition of the obstetrician, where it has been impos- 
sible to deliver a living child per vias naturales, to find 
some means by which that child could be born alive with 
comparative safety to the mother, and that time has now 
arrived. It is not for me to decide whether the modern 
cesarian section, Porro’s operation, symphyseotomy, ischio- 
pubiotomy, or other operation is the safest or most suitable, 
nor yet is there sufficient material for this question to be 
decided, but when such splendid and successful results have 
been achieved by Porro, by Leopold, by Singer, and b 
our own Murdoch Cameron, I say it deliberately, and wit 
whatever authority I possess, and I urge it with all 
the force I can master, that we are not now justified in 
destroying a living child; and while there may be some 
things I look back upon with pleasure in my professional 
career, that which gives me the greatest satisfaction is that 
I have never done a craniotomy on a living child. 

“While the mortality of cesarian section was at 70 or 80 
- cent., much could be urged in favour of craniotomy. 

ut now that women can be delivered by abdominal section 
at a mortality of 10 per cent., or less, craniotomy is a per- 
fectly unjustifiable operation, in my opinion, except in the 
case of a dead child, or perhaps in some diseased condition 
of the fetus such as hydrocephalus, and this is so even in 
cases of slight contraction of the pelvis, where craniotomy 
could be done with little or no risk; but in those cases 
where the conjugate diameter is less than two and a half 
inches, craniotomy is a more serious operation to the mother 
than delivery through the abdomen by skilful hands. This 
is generally recognised by the younger generation of 
practitioners.” 

Special importance attaches to this clear statement of 
Dr. Murphy’s from the fact that he spoke as president of a 
Section of the British Medical Association, a body which 
is second to none in the world for its whole-hearted devotion 
to the cause of medical science. 

Professor Pinard of Paris, whose authority is universally 


1 British Medical Journal, 26th Aug., 1893, p. 454. 
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admitted, gives the following conclusions in his report to 
the Congress of Gynecology and Obstetrics, Amsterdam, 
1899 :—“ Dans la pratique des viciations pelviennes doivent 
disparaitré: (1) L’accouchement prématuré artificiel; (2) 
Toute opération (forceps, version) impliquant la lutte de la 
téte foetale contre la resistance osseuse du bassin; (3) L’em- 
bryotomie sur l’enfant vivant. 

“L’obstétrique opératoire doit comprendre, dans les 
rétrécissements du bassin: (1) L’agrandissement momen- 
tané du bassin; (2) L’opération césarienne conservatrice ou 
suivie de lhystérectomie; (3) L’embryotomie sur lenfant 
mort.” ? 

The majority of those present at the Congress did not 
fully agree with Pinard. Leopold of Dresden, was, on 
some points, amongst his opponents, yet he maintained 
that, when the child is living and there are suitable clinical 
conveniences, embryotomy is not to be performed. Dr. 
Treub of Amsterdam, though another opponent of Dr. 
Pinard’s, yet wrote the following condemnation of 
craniotomy :—*“ At present one may scarcely ever decide 
to perform craniotomy on the living child. Even when 
the mother is already affected when coming to the hos- 
pital, I hold the wanton sacrifice of the strong and healthy 
child as unlawful, and I draw the line of consistency so 
far as not to allow either the patient or her family to have 
anything to say to the matter. The woman trusts herself 
to me, that I may deliver her, and thus it is with me a 
EL of conscience how I shall dutifully perform my 
task.” * 

Professor Hubert gave some useful information on this 
subject at the Congress of Brussels (1903) :—“ Les statis- 
tiques les plus récentes—que nous empruntons aux pro- 
fesseurs Budin et Pinard, de Paris—établissent que sur 
200 existences en jeu:— 
L’embryotomie, perd 11.5 femmes+100 enfants=111 morts. 
Lasymphyséotomie,, 12 ,, +14 ,, = 26 
La césarienne — oe; le SS |e 

“Voila les faits matériels: ils ont léloquence claire et 
sans replique des chiffres, et nous pouvons conclure que, 


3) 


? Annales de la Société Scientifique de Bruxelles, Discussion sur le 
Feticide Médical, 1904, p. 10. 


?The Right to Life of the Unborn Child, p. 50. 
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matériellement comme moralement, l’opération césarienne 
est la ressource indiquée, elle sauvegarde le mieux tous les 
intéréts.” 

One more quotation will suffice to make it clear that, 
when circumstances are favourable, craniotomy must give 
way to the operations which save both mother and 
child. Galabin, Obstetric Physician at Guy’s Hospital, 
makes the following well reasoned statement in his 
“Manual of Midwifery,” ed, 1904:—“The recent im- 

rovements in cesarian section have greatly enlarged 
its field as compared with craniotomy. The general 
mortality is now less than 10 per cent., and some expe- 
rienced operators have obtained more favourable results. 
In 335 operations by ten operators, collected by Whitridge 
Williams, there were only 23 deaths, a mortality of 6.87 per 
cent. Deducting cases infected before operation, he 
arrives at a corrected mortality of 4.06 per cent. But in 
all operations reckoned as Sanger’s operations, the mortality 
according to R. P. Harris’s statistics, up to 1889, was 23.5 
percent. . . . . The statistics collected by Meriwether 
(Amer. Journ. of Obst., XLIV.) show a maternal mortality 
of 8.1 per cent. to mothers (3.8 per cent. excluding cases 
previously infected), and 4.7 per cent. to the children in 
cesarian section. In the Guy’s Hospital Lying-in Charity, 
for ten years up to 1901, there were three deaths in 33 em- 
bryotomies, or 9 per cent. At the Rotunda Hospital, 
Dublin, from 1896 to 1900, there was one death in 6 em- 
bryotomies, or 16.6 per cent. In 47 embryotomies 
recorded by Gusserow (Berl. Klin. Woch., 1903, No. 6 
et seq.) there were 3 deaths, or 6.3 per cent. Even 
delivery by forceps or version through a contracted pelvis, 
has a mortality little, if at all, less than the most favourable 
statistics of cesarian section. In the Guy’s Hospital Lying- 
in Charity, in 116 high forceps cases previous to 1885, there 
was a mortality to the mothers of 5.1 per cent.; to the 
children, 20.6 per cent. The statistics of the John Hopkins’ 
Hospital, Baltimore, showed a maternal mortality of 2.8 per 
cent. for all operations for delivery in contracted pelvis, and 
one of 3 per cent. for delivery by cesarian section. 

“It may be inferred that the field of czesarian section may 


1 Discussion sur le Feeticide Médical, p. 25. 
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now be justly extended at the expense of embryotomy in 
cases of contracted pelvis, and that a patient at or near 
the full term of pregnancy may rightly be advised to under- 
go ceesarian section, if it can be performed by an expert and 
experienced operator in favourable surroundings, in all cases 
in which it is likely that the delivery of a living child 
through the pelvis would be impossible, or even involve very 
serious difficulty.” 

In the statement which has been taken from his address 
to the Congress of Brussels, Dr. Hubert draws attention to 
a point which is often forgotten in connection with the rela- 
tive merits of craniotomy and the cesarian operation or 
symphyseotomy. It is a serious error to reckon the number 
of mothers saved without taking into account the children 
whose lives are at stake. In the practice of craniotomy 
all the children are lost, while in the other operations the 
vast majority are saved. The children thus saved have 
undoubtedly great national value. Even though it were 
admitted, therefore, that craniotomy is somewhat less dan- 
gerous for the mother than symphyseotomy or the cesarian 
section, the advantage is easily counterbalanced by the 
saving of so many infant lives. This is a side of the ques- 
tion which should be remembered by those who speak in 


sentimental terms of the social value of a mother, compared 


with a child. 


+“ Manual of Midwifery,’’ p. 591. 


J. M. Harry. 
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Rome and Ireland. 
Pre-Patrician Christianity. 


Tue subject of Ireland and Rome has long been a favourite 
theme for Irish as well as for Continental Scholars. The 
wealth of literature which has grown up around it, is suffi- 
ciently embarrassing even for the most industrious student, 
and if we can judge by this year’s publication, the supply 
shows no signs of becoming exhausted. And yet, to the 
man who is endeavouring to arrive at the truth on the ques- 
tion, most of what has been written must prove unmis- 
takably disappointing. The reason is, the writers were, as 
a rule, apologists first, and scholars afterwards. They 
were, generally, either earnest opponents of Roman claims, 
and then, distorting or disregarding the facts of Irish His- 
tory, they warmly contended that the Irish Church, unlike 
any other Christian institution of the fifth century, was 
entirely outside the sphere of influence of the Roman 
Pontiff; or they were more in touch with modern de- 
crees than ancient practice, and then, - per that cen- 
tralisation represents the development of centuries, they 
would have us believe that the Irish Church was in con- 
formity with all things Roman, and that the Irish Bishops 
were in constant communication with the successor of St. 
Peter. The truth, one may well suppose, in this matter, 
as in so many others, lies between. We hope in the present 
series of articles to investigate, at length, the relations of 
Ireland to Rome, and to give our readers a thoroughly re- 
liable view of the question embodying the results of the 
most recent research. 

The existence of the Roman Empire was of momentous 
importance in the spread and development of Christianity. 
Under the universal sway of Rome the dividing barriers 
of race and language were for the most part levelled, facili- 
ties of communication hitherto unknown were afforded, the 
most distant provinces were in constant touch with the 
centre of the Empire, and as a result ideas which had been 
successfully proclaimed in any part of the Roman world— 
more especially if they had been proclaimed in Rome itself 
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—were sure to find an echo in countries the most distant. 
In this way, very serious obstacles to the spread of Chris- 
tianity had been removed, and the world prepared for the 
dissemination of the Gospel, and hence, it was in the 
Roman Empire Christianity rapidly spread, whilst outside 
the Empire its success was comparatively trivial. 

This, too, will serve to explain why it happened that 
though Christianity had penetrated and gained a foothold 
in Spain and Gaul and Britain, Ireland still clung to its 
pagan traditions. Ireland lay entirely outside the political 
domination of Rome. Her harbours had never sheltered 
the victorious Roman fleets, and her chieftains had never 
encountered the Roman legions except on the plains of Gaul 
and Britain. In the days of Agricola, Ireland, though 
threatened, was saved from invasion,’ and from the days of 
Agricola no new territory was added to the Empire. 

But while Ireland was never subject to the political 
domination of Rome, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
she was entirely outside the sphere of Roman influence. 
Tacitus refers to the beautiful harbours of Ireland ;? Roman 
geographers like Ptolemy have given a fairly accurate de- 
scription of the island; Roman coins have been found 
all over the country® as well as ancient inscriptions 
which would seem to indicate that some of the Irish served 
in the Roman Legions ;‘ an Irish Prince, when expelled from 
his territories by King Cormac Mac Art, in the third cen- 
tury,’ fled to the Romans for protection and was received by 
them; the warriors of Ireland bearded the armed forces of 
Rome not only in their island or seaboard territories, but 
also away in the heart of the continent; the Irish habits and 
customs were known to Roman writers and are referred to 
in no laudatory terms by scholars like St. Jerome.’ Besides, 
from Irish sources we can infer their close connection with 


1 Tacitus, Agricola, chap. 24. 

* Ibidem. ‘ 

*For Roman coins in Ireland, vide Proceedings of Royal Trish 
Academy, 1843, 1867, 1856 ; Proceedings of Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, 1900. 

* Vide Proceedings of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland (1902). 

5’ Vide Rhys, Studies in Early Irish History. Celtic Britain. 

*St. Jerome, P.L. 22 ». 605. Idem 23, p. 296. 
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the Romans in the arts of peace as well as of war. <A sec- 
tion of the Brehon Laws’ is given up to the ordinances for 
trading vessels arriving on the Irish coast from foreign 
lands; the Leabhar na g-Ceart’ refers to many articles of 
costly apparel imported from abroad; the lives of the 
early Irish Saints prove clearly that there was a regular ser- 
vice of vessels from Gaul to Ireland ;* the Middle Age Irish 
Tales, representing, as we shall see, the stories current 
among the people in the centuries before the preaching of 
Christianity, speak of foreigners among the Irish warriors, 
and represent their royal banquets as graced with wine, 
which certainly was not a product of home manufacture. 
But it was with the Roman Province of Britain that Ire- 
land was brought into the closest contact. The inhabitants 
were like the Irish of the Celtic race, and their languages— 
the Gaelic and the Brythonic—were but different dialects 
of acommon stem. Thirsting for war, and conquest, and 
plunder, the Scots of Ireland again and again swooped 
down on the defenceless plains of Britain, and as we know 
from British as well as Roman sources, not all the forces of 
the Empire were able to guarantee them against the in- 
vader.‘ Nor were their incursions mere transitory raids. 
Trish colonies were planted along the Western coast of 
Britain. The Glossary of Cormac speaks distinctly of Irish 
settlements in Britain,’ and the Ghemiy is supported by 
the presence of Irish names of places, Irish inscriptions, 
Trish raths, along the Western seaboard.® The Irish Annals 
Literature, too, tells of the presence of British chieftains 
among the Irish armies, of the right of levying taxes in the 
Irish settlements in Britain,’ of the capture of the Isle of 
Man by Irish forces; and even in the days of St. Patrick we 


find many British settlers scattered here and there through 
Treland. 


1The Brehon Laws, Vol. III., Atkinson. 

*Leabar na g-Ceart, O’Donovan, Celtic Society. 

8 Vide Life of Columbanus, Jonas, Bollandists, 24 Nov., Lannigan 
II., p. 282. 

‘For Irish Invasions of Britain, vide Gildas, Bede, Nennius, and the 
Roman writers, Ammianus and Claudian. 

5 Three Middle-Age Irish Glossaries, XLV., sqq., 1862. 

* Royal Soc. Antiquaries of Ireland, 1890-1; Rhys, Celtic Britain, 
3rd Ed., 1904; same, Studies on Early Irish History. 

7 Silva Gadelica, p. 408. 

* Vide Vita Tripartita, II. Vol., Stokes, 1887. 
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Now with such intimate relations existing between these 
two islands, Christianity must necessarily find its way into 
Ireland, if a flourishing church had already developed itself 
in Britain, and hence it is incumbent on us to glance briefly 
at the introduction and spread of Christianity in the latter 
province. 

Bede, writing in the eighth century, asserts that a British 
King, Lucius, sent an embassy to Pope Eleutherius with a 
request that the faith should be preached in England, a 
request to which Eleutherius gladly consented ;* a similar 
statement is found in the Liber Pontificalis under Pope 
Eleutherius.? Nennius, writing in the ninth century, re- 
sc ra the story, except that he substitutes the name 

varistus for Eleutherius, and inserts the British Lever- 
maur as an equivalent for the Latinized form Lucius,’ whilst 
the later records, like the Liber Landavensis, the Historia of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the Gesta* of William of Mal- 
mesbury, undertake to supply the most minute details of 
the mission. 

Zimmer,’ Mommsen,’® Duchesne’ are agreed in denying 
the authenticy of this account. If reckless assertion could 
be accepted as proof, Zimmer would have placed the matter 
beyond discussion; while, on the other hand, Duchesne’s 
principal argument against it, namely, that there could not 
have been any King in Britain independent of the Roman 
jurisdiction, does not betray a very accurate acquaintance 
with early English history. The truth is, that though the 
Lucius story may be only a legend, it is a legend which has 
never yet been thoroughly explained. 

Did Bede rely upon native sources and traditions in his 
account of the introduction of Christianity, or did he merely 
copy this notice from the Liber Pontificalis? The silence 
of Gildas would seem to imply no native British tradition, 
thongh it certainly does not prove it. If on the other hand 


* Bede, Hist. Ecc., Book I., Cap. IV., Giles, 1843. 
* Liber Pontificalis, Vol. I., p. 136, Duchesne Ed., 1886. 
3 Mommsen, Chronica Minora. 
* All these published in Rolls Series. Rerum Brittanicarum Scrip- 
tores. 

*Nennius Vindicatus—Keltische Kirche in Real. Encylopedie fir 
Prot. Theologie, Heft 93/94, p. 205. 

*Chronica Minora. "Duchesne, Introd. Lib. Pontif., p. 102 sqq. 
Revue Celtique, 1886. 
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he borrowed from the Liber Pontificalis—and the difference 
between the two accounts makes this supposition extremely 
doubtful—how came it that such a legend found its way so 
early into the Liber Pontificalis¢ Was its source the un- 
restricted imagination of the writer, and if it was, what 
motive prompted him to such a forgery? These are ques- 
tions which have never yet been solved, and until a satisfac- 
tory answer be supplied, one cannot afford to indulge in 
sweeping assertions. 

Laying aside, however, the Lucius-Eleutherius story, we 
have abundant proof that in the third century Christianity 
had already gained a foothold in Britain, and that in the 
fourth century a flourishing British church existed, with an 
established hierarchy, and in full touch with the rest of the 
Christian world. The testimonies of Tertullian, Origen, 
and Sozomen are sufficient guarantee for the first part of 
the statement, while the presence of British Bishops at 
Arles, Sardica, and Ariminum, together with their union 
with the other parts of the Christian world in —— 
Arianism, prove beyond doubt the position of the British 
Church in the fourth century.’ 

With these facts, then, before us, the close relations be- 
tween Britain and Ireland, and the existence of a flourishing 
Church in Britain, we can understand how Christianity 
found its way into Ireland before the year 431 a.p., and why 
it was that on the return of Germanus of Auxerre from his 
mission in England, steps were taken by the Roman Pontiff 
to provide for the proper organisation of the scattered Chris- 
tian communities in Ireland. 

Nor are we dependent upon mere a priori considerations 
in this matter. Prosper states distinctly in his Chronicle 
that Palladius was sent as first bishop to the Scots (Irish) 
believing in Christ. This is the only reliable testimony we 
have about the existence of Christianity at this period in 
Ireland. Very little attention need be paid to the supple- 
mentary arguments brought forward by Prof. Bury What 
he can deduce from Patrick’s use of nuper instead of 


* For the testimony about early Christianity in Britain, vide Haddan 
and Stubbs’ Councils and Eccl. Documents, Vol. I., p. 1-18. 


*Prosper’s Chronicon; vide Migne, Vol. 57; Chronica Minora, 
Mommsen, Vol. I. 


‘Life of St. Patrick, p. 349 sqq. 
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primum, especially considering the Latinity of the Confes- 
sion, from the attention given by our Apostle to Ulster 
(especially as Prof. Zimmer draws the same conclusion from 
his neglect of Munster), from the attitude taken up by King 
Loeghaire, from the prophecy of the Druids, or from par- 
ticular expressions in the early Patrician Lives, it is only 
himself could explain. 

The main question, however, is not the presence of some 
Christians in Ireland at this time, a fact which cannot be 
denied, but rather how widely had Christianity spread. 
Were there only a few scattered Christian communities, as 
is commonly supposed, or was Ireland “a Christian land in 
the same way as Gaul in the days of St. Martin,” as Prof. 
Zimmer asserts.’ 

We must again cite the testimony of Prosper. In his 
Chronicon, written in the year 433 a.p., he makes it clear 
that there were Christians in Ireland before the days of 
Palladius, but in a later work, Contra Collatorem,’ he in- 
forms us that by the efforts of Pope Clement, Britain was 
freed from the Pelagian heresy, while the barbarous 
(barbara) island was made Christian. Now, whether we 
take barbara as meaning Pagan, the sense which is implied 
by its opposition to Christiana, or as savage in opposition 
to the Roman culture, the fact remains that, according to 
Prosper, it was only in the time of Pope Celestine that 
Ireland was converted to Christianity, and that Prosper was 
truthful in his first statement whilst lying in the second, 
we have only the assertion of Prof. Zimmer which we may 
be oontinell for rejecting. 

But we are not dependent upon the unsupported authority 
of Prosper. In his Confession,* which is now admitted to 
be the — work of our Apostle by the most extreme 
critics, like Prof. Zimmer,’ St. Patrick distinctly states 


that the Irish up till his own time “never had any know- 
ledge of God, and worshipped instead idols and unclean 
things, that his friends whispered behind his back, why 
should he risk his life among a people who knew not God,” 
and that he himself “had brought the faith to the Irish.” 


1 Keltische Kirche. 
* Vide Migne, P.L,, Vol. 57. 


* Patrick’s Latin Writing, by N. White, Dublin, 1905. 
* Keltiche Kirche. 
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The Hymn of Secundinus,' which Zimmer conveniently 
asses over in silence, but which is rightly accepted by 
hitley Stokes as a fifth-century poem, speaks of Patric 

as having been sent to teach barbarous nations, an apostle, 

as Paul was sent to the Gentiles. The two earliest Lives 
of Patrick? which have come down to us in the Book of 

Armagh, represent Ireland as a land completely steeped in 

Paganism before the coming of St. Patrick; pagan in its 

beliefs and morality and priesthood and worship; pagan in 

its social and political organisation; its kings pagan, its 
chieftains pagan, its warriors pagan. The same is true of 
all the later Lives of Patrick, and if we except the poetic 
legends of Cormac and Conal, the same is true of the 

Irish Annals. 

There is, besides, another source of information which 
has been almost entirely overlooked, and which is, perhaps, 
the strongest authority of all, namely, the Middle Age 
Irish Tales. These stories deal for the greater part with 
Irish heroes of the first three centuries of the Christian era. 
When they were first committed to writing it is almost im- 
possible to determine, but the fact is important that they 
were committed to writing, and from the constant recur- 
rence of old Irish verbal forms left untouched by later 
copyists, one might fairly conclude that many of them were 
taken down about the beginning of the eighth century. 
Now, as a rule, these tales paint the social life of Ireland as 
yet unaffected by Christianity. The culture and civilisation 
which they portray is advanced indeed, but it is not Chris- 
tian; their morality, though, at least, as good as that of 
other heathen peoples, falls far short of the Christian stan- 
dard. Such tales as these could never have been developed 
in a Christian atmosphere. They must not only have been 
sketched, but they must have assumed very definite form, 
and have been spread amongst the people before Chris- 
tianity had influenced the life of the Irish nation. Remem- 
bering, then, the period with which they deal, the first three 
centuries of the Christian Era, we fail to see how Ireland 
could have been a Christian land at the end of the fourth 
century or the beginning of the fifth. 

On the other side, Prof. Zimmer® brings forward serious 


1 Vide W. Stokes, Vita Tripartita. * Vide 2nd Vol., Vita Trip. 
® Keltische Kirche. 
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arguments in defence of his position, that before the begin- 
ning of the fifth century Christianity must have made great 
progress in Ireland. He contends, in the first place, that 
Pelagius was an Irishman; that in the Irish Schools he must 
have received a splendid classical education, for while his 
adversary Orosius, was obliged to seek the assistance of an 
interpreter at the Council of Jerusalem, Pelagius had no 
difficulty in conducting his own defence before the Greeks ; 
and, finally, that it is only on the supposition of a flourishing 
Church in Ireland before the coming of St. Patrick, 
we can explain the presence of Pelagianism and Pelagian 
literature in Ireland in later years.’ 

Prof. Zimmer has long recognised the effect of confident 
assertions when dealing with a difficult subject; and no- 
where has he made a more sweeping use of the art than in 
the present instance. The fact is that, with the single ex- 
ception of St. Jerome, writers and opponents of Pelagius— 
Augustine,’ Prosper,* Orosius,* Marcus Mercator °—speak 
of him as a Briton; whilst British writers, like the Ven. 
Bede, admit that he was from Britain; and even the Welsh 
Gildas* seems to agree with Prosper in believing that 
Britain was the natal soil of the Pelagian heresy. Against 
this united testimony Zimmer can cite only the doubtful 
evidence of St. Jerome’ which, at most, could prove that 
Pelagius was sprung from one of the Irish colonies then 
settled in Britain, but which we are rather inclined to in- 
terpret as a deliberate attempt of Jerome to discredit an 
accomplished opponent by connecting him with the neigh- 
bouring Scots, then regarded by the saint as the best types 
of barbarian savagery.® 

So much for the statement that Pelagius was from Ire- 
land. But even though it were granted that he was an Irish- 
man, how would that fact prove that Ireland was Christian 
in the beginning of the fifth century, or that classical learn- 
ing had then found a home in the Irish monastic schools? 


?Pelagius in Ireland. *Opera S. Augustini, Migne’s P.L., 33, 
p- 816. *Prosper’s Chronicon, ap. 410 a.v.; De Ingratis, Chap. I.- 
XXXIV. . ‘De Libero Arbitrio, 598; Lug. Brit., 1738. § Commoni- 
torium adversus Celestium. ‘°*Gildas’ Historia, IX. *’Pref. to 2nd 
Rook of Jeremias; Commentary P.L., 34. ®*P.L., 22, 605; 23, 296. 
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Pelagius had been jong in Rome; and, what is more to the 
point, when forced to flee from Rome he retired to the East, 
and was living there for at least three years before the Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem; and in three years even a less intelligent 
man than we know Pelagius to have been, could easily have 
acquired a facility in speaking Greek. The truth is, that 
though it is now generally admitted that the Irish had ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Roman letters before the coming 
of St. Patrick, there is not the slightest evidence for the 
existence of monastic schools before the middle or latter 
half of the fifth century. 

We do not deny that there were traces of Pelagianism in 
Ireland so late as the sixth century, and that the Commen- 
tary of Pelagius was generally used in the Irish schools, just 
as it was used on the Contjnent, the only difference being 
that in Ireland the commentary was known to be the work 
of Pelagius, whereas elsewhere the name of the heretic had 
been suppressed. The question here, however, is not the 
existence of Pelagianism in Ireland, but how far these facts 
support the theory that a flourishing Irish Church must 
have existed before the arrival of Palladius. 

Prof. Zimmer maintains that Pelagianism and Pelagian 
literature could never have found their way into Ireland 
unless they had come there before Patrick’s mission. But 
why could they not? We know that the old Celtic Church 
of Wales was the hotbed of Pelagianism in the fifth century, 
and that even late in the sixth century traces of it still 
lingered among the Celtic Britons of Wales.’ Now, if we 
remember the close connection between the Welsh and 
Irish Churches in these days—a connection, which is em- 
bodied in our Annals as well as those of Wales, in the Lives 
of the founders of the Irish Schools as well as in the Lives of 
the Welsh Saints, in the noteworthy document on the 
Three Orders of Irish Saints and in the Canons of the Irish 
Church’—we can well understand how Pelagianism and the 
Commentary of Pelagius found their way into Ireland, and 
there is no necessity for postulating the existence of a 


? Vide Haddan and Stubbs’ Councils, etc., Vol. I., 118. 
o *Irish Annals, 560, 570; Lives of Finnian, Aidan, Enda, Tighernach, 
Kieran, Congal, etc.; Welsh saints—David, Gildas, Cadoc, etc. For 
document on three Orders of Irish Saints. Vide Ussher, Britt. Ece. 
Antig., p. 911. Haddan and Stubbs, II., 292-94. 
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flourishing Irish Church at the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the fifth. 

Again, it is sometimes asserted in proof of this theory 
that there were bishops in Ireland before the arrival of Pal- 
ladius. The most prominent among these so-called Pre- 
Patrician bishops are Ailbe of Emly, Cieran of Saighir, 
Declan of Ardmore, Ibar of Begherin, and others less promi- 
nent. Their sphere of labour was the South-Eastern part 
of Ireland, the most of which they had already converted 
before the coming of Patrick. The authorities for such 
statements are the Lives of the Saints, to some of which 
Colgan assigns a very great antiquity. 

Before discussing the dates of these Saints, it may be 
well to remark that even though their existence before 
Patrick were admitted, nothing could be inferred from their 
Lives about the alleged independence of the Irish Church ; 
because the writers of these same Lives are careful to relate 
how these Bishops visited Rome, were received by the 
Pope, consecrated and sent into Ireland.* Their testimony 
on the one point is just as valuable, or as valueless, as on 
the other. 

Now, against the existence of these Pre-Patrician 
Bishops, we have the unmistakable evidence of Prosper 
that Palladius was sent as first bishop to the Irish believing 
in Christ; and Prosper was more probably in Rome when 
Palladius received his mission, and had ample opportunities 
of knowing the facts. It seems clear that it was the re- 
ports of Germanus which decided Celestine to send a bishop 
to Ireland, and Germanus could not easily have been mis- 
taken. But besides, we have against this story the silence 
of Patrick’s Confession, the silence of Patrick’s Lives,* the 
silence of the Irish Annals, the silence of the author of the 
Calendar of Oengus; in a word, the silence of all the Irish 


Vide Tria. Thaumat., Appendix XV., p. 250, and A.A.S.S., 
5th March. 

* For these saints—for Ailbe, A.A.S.S., 4th Sept.; Ibar, idem, 3rd 
April ; Cieran, idem, 1st March ; Colgan, A.A.S.8., 5th March; Declan, 
A.A.8.8., July. Vide Bollandists, March 17; Ussher’s Antiquitates 
Eccles. Britt., Chap. XVI.; Todd’s St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland, 
pp. 198-225. 

*No doubt the Vita Tripartita mentions a meeting between Ciaran and 
Patrick in Italy, but it is not hinted that Ciaran was a bishop. 
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literary remains, secular and ecclesiastical, down till the 
beginning of the eleventh century. 

Nor is it with the silence of these documents merely the 
defenders of this view have to contend; the Annals and 
other literature supply us with positive means of determin- 
ing the true dates of these bishops. Various dates are 
assigned in the Annals for the death of Ailbe, ranging 
from the year 527 to 541;' and if he had been bishop in 
Ireland before the coming of St. Patrick (432), and per- 
formed even half the work attributed to him in his fife, 
he must have far outlived the years usually allotted to 
man. Declan died in the year 657,? and in the Calendar 
of Oengus he is connected with St. Moling, whose death 
is assigned to the year 696. Ibar, according to the testi- 
mony of Tirechan, the earliest extant native authority on 
St. Patrick, was consecrated Bishop by our Apostle,’ and 
his death is assigned to various dates ranging from 
489 to 503.4 Cieran of Saigher died about the year 
545. In face of these dates, an uncommonly long life must 
be assigned to these Saints if they had journeyed to Italy 
and had returned as bishops before 432 a.p.; and hence, we 
find, for example, in the Martyrology of Donegal, that 
Cieran was 360 years of age when he died. We quite ap- 
preciate Colgan’s references to the length of days allotted 
to the early Patriarchs ;° but even granting all that, we fear 
me people will be slow to accept the stories of these Irish 

aints. 

But coming to the Lives themselves, what do we find? 
Cieran of Saighir is represented in his Life as the friend of 
Cieran of Clonmacnoise, of St. Brendan of Birr and St. 
Brendan of Clonfert, of St. Ruadan who cursed Tara, and 
of St. Finnian of Clonard—all of whom flourished in the 
sixth century. St. Ailbe is said to have visited Bishop 
Sampson, a sixth-century Bishop, in Britanny; while 
St. Declan stayed with St. David in Menevia and re- 
ceived from him the kiss of peace and his benediction on 
his way to Ireland from Rome; and besides he had as a pupil 


* Annals of Innisfallen, 526 (527); so, too, Annals of Ulscer ard 
Innisfallen. The Annals of Ulster also give 541; Four Masters, 541. 
*Annals of Ulster and Four Masters. *Tirechan’s Collections ‘ An- 
nals of Ulster, 48£, 500, 503; Tighernach, 503 ; Book of Leinster, 507. 
°A.A.S.S., 5th March. 
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St. Ultan of Ardbraccan, who died in the year 657. All 
these stories give us a —— of the real date of these 
Saints, with the exception of Ibar, namely, the beginning 
of the sixth century. Besides the genealogies of Cieran 
and Declan—genealogies which can be accurately traced 
at present—put this beyond dispute. 

Vith regard to the time at which the Lives of these 
Saints were composed, there cannot be much doubt that it 
was not earlier than the eleventh century. The Bollan- 
dists,’ whilst rejecting them as unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, were inclined to put them down to the twelfth. 
The reference in the Life of Declan to Canons having been 
founded by him, gives a clue to the real date, which cer- 
tainly was many centuries later than Colgan was inclined 
to fix. Besides, there is, no doubt, an element of truth con- 
tained in them, as, for example, the genealogy of St. Cieran ; 
which forces us to suppose that, as we have them, they re- 
present a later redaction of an early work; and just as we 
find that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries many of the 
old Irish tales were touched up with the most fantastic 
additions about former Irish heroes, so we are inclined 
to believe the different monasteries began to treat their 
heroes—the men who founded them. In other words, 
we think that it is in the literary spirit of the age in Ire- 
land that the explanation of these utterly incredible Lives 
is to be sought, and not in the political movements of any 
particular province. 

Professor Zimmer’s next argument for the spread of 
Christianity in Ireland during the fourth century, is de- 
rived from Irish philology, and requires careful considera- 
tion. He maintains that from the form which the Latin 
loan-words assume in Irish, it is clear that they must have 
come to us, not directly, but through a Welsh source. His 
proof of that is ingenious, but a trifle involved. According 
to him the labial-guttural gu is represented by a simple gut- 
tural ¢ in old Irish, while, in Welsh, its place is taken by 
the labial py. Thus, for example, where we find cenn, crann, 
mac in Irish, penn, prenn, map are to be found in Welsh. 
Again, the old Celtic is retained in early Irish, as in the 
words dlan, lar, mar, while in Welsh it was gradually 
changed into 6, as lén, lér, mér. Lastly, the combination 


? Bollandists ad. 17th March. * Keltishe Kirche, p. 212-213. 
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sr, which remains in Irish, is represented in Welsh as fr. 
The old Irish sruth, sron, for instance, are in Welsh frut, 
froen. Now, if we examine the Latin loan-words, especially 
the ecclesiastical terms, we find: (a) the Latin p represented 
by Irish ¢ as is exemplitied in the words case (pascha), 
caille (pallium), corcur (purpura), cruimther or crubthir (pres- 
byter), ete.; (b) the Latin @ by old Irish 6 as trindoit 
(trinitatem), cartoit (caritatem), altoir (altare), popa (papa), 
etc.; (c) the Latin f by s and fl by sr, as sinister (fenestra), srian 
(frenum), suist (fustis), slecthan (flectionem), etc. Now, since 
the Irish had the sounds p, d, fr, and fl, there is no 
reason why they should not have substituted these for the 
corresponding Latin letters; but the facts would be — 
explained if we suppose that these words came to the Iris 

through British mouths. Naturally, the Welsh Christian 
missionaries would have pronounced the Latin @ as (, and 
hence the long o in Irish Latin forms. Noticing, toc, the 
difference between c and p, sr and fr, the Welsh mis- 
sionaries, in order to suit themselves to the Irish organs of 
speech, would have treated the Latin words as British, and 
from their British form transferred them into Irish, saying, 


for a casc for pasc, as the Irish said cenn for British 


penn. ‘These forms represent the oldest strata of Latin 
loan-words, and could not have been introduced by Patrick 
and his disciples, for most of Patrick’s assistants were not 
Britons; and can only be explained by supposing that Chris- 
tianity was gradually spread through Ireland by British 
missionaries from the fourth century. 

The confidence and precision with which Prof. Zimmer 
writes on one of the most puzzling problems of Irish Philo- 
logy, must be almost as convincing for the ordinary reader 
as it is amusing for those acquainted with the subject. 
Facts are asserted, dates are determined with the most 
minute accuracy, conclusions are deduced, and the whole 
argument is enveloped in such a show of learning that it is 
marvellously convincing. Professor Zimmer evidently for- 
got, what another writer, at least his equal on Irish 
Philology, has so well pointed out, that this theory, if true, 
would be an exception to all the known laws of philological 
change.’ In other words, philological changes depend, not 
upon conscious effort, such as is supposed in this case, but 


‘Williams’ Zeitschrift fiir Kelt. Phil., Band, 4. 
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on the greater or less facility with which the organs of cer- 
tain races are able to form given sounds; and nowhere in 
the whole range of philology could Professor Zimmer point 
to such an example of philological consciousness such as his 
theory in this case would suppose. 

Again, his view is hardly consistent with itself, for if in 
deference to the Irish organs of speech the Welsh mis- 
sionaries changed their p to c, one might naturally suppose 
that they would have done likewise with their 0, and sub- 
stituted in its place @ to make themselves more intelligible 
to the people. Or again, we might ask, as one of Zimmer’s 
pupils’ very pertinently inquired, why should not the Irish 
themselves have substituted c for p, seeing that in their own 
words they were accustomed to express the p sound of 
Welsh by ¢, as in their cenn for penn; and furthermore, why 
should Zimmer fix upon the fourth century for all this to 
have happened, seeing that such an authority as Prof. 
Rhys, for example, thinks that the change should be as- 
signed to the time between 450 a.p. and 650 a.p. ” 

But let us examine the facts. Is the change of Latin p 
into Irish ¢ due to the influence of the Welsh missionaries 
in Ireland? Everyone knows that the Indo-Germanic p of 
the group disappears in Irish; thus, for example, we find 
athir for pater, niad for nepos, ibim for Sanskrit pibami, 
suan for svapna, ete.; while in the characteristically Irish 
Ogham there was no combination to represent the sound p, 
and only later a special figure for p was introduced.* The 
labial sound p was represented by the labial guttural 
qu, aS we can prove from the Irish inscription on the Bran- 
don mountains, where Qumrittiros is found as the genitive 
form of presbyteri,‘ as well as from the oldest Irish form of 
the name of our national Apostle, where Patricius is by the 
Irish pronounced Quadriga.® Later on, in the develop- 
ment of the language, this gu became c, as we can prove 
from the fact that the old form of son on inscriptions was 
magqgqi, which in later times became mace and mac, the old 
form of St. Patrick’s name was changed from Quadriga to 
Cothrige, the old form of St. Cieran’s name we find written 
Quiranus.® 

1Sarauf’s Die Irske Studier, Copenhagen, 1900, p. 4. 

*Rhys’ Lectures on Welsh Philolgy, VII. 


3Idem, Lecture VII. 
‘ Idem, Sarauf, p.6. '*Tr. Thaum. Vita Quarta. * Vita Trip. 
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The substitution, then, of ¢ for p in Irish was what 
anyone would naturally expect, and was, as is evident, 
only a gradual transition not yet victorious in the fourth 
century as Prof. Zimmer asserts. This, too, will serve to 
explain why apparently side by side we find the Latin p 
rendered by Irish p as well as by Irish c. About Patrick’s 
time the Irish equivalent for p, namely gu, had become iden- 
tical with c, and having no longer their customary substitute 
for p, and having a multitude of new ecclesiastical and 
other words to deal with, they gradually accustomed them- 
selves to p sound. But the ¢ sound in some words, the 
earliest ones, remained, and we find, for example, both 
forms side by side as in céssaid and pais (passio Christi). 

Now with regard to 6 for Latin @, we find two classes of 
words in Irish, one where Latin @ is rendered by Irish 4, 
and the other where it is rendered by 6 or some combination 
of 0,5 The question is, which of these represents the earlier 
stratum, or might the both not have been simultaneous? 
Dr. Sarauf believes that the form with a@ represents the 
oldest stratum, and he backs his opinion by the fact, that 
in some of the words, e.g., caseus, Irish caise, the Irish form 
retains the ending e representing the Latin ws, which end- 
ing is dropped in the later loan-words, as in praind for 
prandium.” That the Welsh may have had an influence 
later on we do not deny, but at any rate, the facts as they 
stand at present do not warrant the historical hypothesis 
which Pref. Zimmer has so confidently woven. 

With regard to the change of f into s, if we remember that 
initial f and s are found used indiscriminately in old Irish,® 
as, for example, swir and fuir (sk. svasar), sollus and follus 
(svar), swan and foetar (svap); and, also, that aspirate s was 
written f, as, for example, ar suir and mo fuir; we cannot 
be surprised that there should be a confusion in their use in 
the Irish forms of Latin loan-words, a confusion which 
might easily be explained without any foreign influence. 


*Sapait (sabbatum), sacarbaicc (sacrificium), grad (gradus), sacart 
(sacerdos), tabernacul (tabernaculum), caractar, afstal, etc., but also 
orcid (oratio), poc (pocem), altoir (altare), trindoit-(trinitatem), etc. 

*Sarauf, p. 7. 

* Windisch—Grammar, p. 14. Zeuss-Eubel, Grammatica Celiica. 

* Thus, if we find sinister (fenestra), sust (fustis), srian (frenum), 
etc. ; we find also—felsub (philosophus), fonn (fondus), fore (furea), etc. 
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In conclusion, then, we assert that though it is impossible, 
considering the local and historical relations with Wales, 
to deny that it was through Wales the Irish were 
brought into contact with Latin, there is no evidence that 
the changes which Professor Zimmer points out were 
brought about by the Welsh missionaries in Ireland in the 
4th century, and his conclusion that in the beginning of the 
5th century Ireland was already a Christian land is too 
sweeping to require refutation. 

It is, then, certain that before the coming of Palladius 
there were Christians in Ireland, but it is equally certain 
that Christianity had so far made little progress, and the 
country could in no sense be described as a Christian land. 
It next remains to treat of Palladius, and of the relations 
between him and our national apostle. Were Patrick and 
Palladius two distinct individuals, or were they only dif- 
ferent names for the same man? This is a question which 
has lately occupied a great deal of attention, and which is by 
no means easy of solution. 

Prof. Zimmer’ maintains that Patrick and Palladius were 
but one and the same individual—Patrick in Ireland, but 
to the foreigners Palladius. His argument may be sum- 
med up thus: Patrick was a Briton, so also most likely was 
Palladius; Patrick’s British name was Sucat, which means 
good and strong in war; and when going to Rome he would 
naturally adopt some Roman equivalent for his British 
name, and what more likely than that his friends should 
give him Palladius; Patrick was connected with Germanus 
of Auxerre, according to his early biographers, and we find 
Palladius in Rome procuring the mission of Germanus to 
Britain—in other words, Palladius was also a friend of 
Germanus; Palladius, according to Prosper, was sent as 
Bishop to Ireland in the year 431, and no mention is made 
of Patrick—in fact it is impossible to believe that two 
Bishops could have been sent by Rome almost within the one 
year; the Venerable Bede in dealing with the introduction 
of Christianity in Ireland, knew only of Palladius, and is 
silent about Patrick’s success; on the other hand the Irish 
authorities, Muirchu Macctheni and Tirechan, knew Pal- 
ladius only from Prosper’s chronicle, and it was only about 


1 Keltische Kirche, 215-217. 
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Patrick that an Irish tradition remained; while, finally, in 
the Book of Armagh we find it stated that Palladius was 
also called Patrick. This is, we think, a fair presentation 
of the arguments for this view; and our readers will see 
that they are not to be passed over so lightly as some 
writers would have us suppose. 

Now let us briefly test their value before introducing the 
other side. Patrick was undoubtedly a Briton, but where 
is the evidence that Palladius was of the same nationality 4 
We know from Prosper’ that Palladius was a deacon who 
advised Pope Clement about the mission of Germanus of 
Auxerre to Britain for the suppression of heresy. His 
action in this matter might be due to his interest in Ger- 
manus rather than to his interest in Britain; and his in- 
terest in Germanus would be explained if, for instance, he 
were of the stirps Palladiorum of Bourges, as Professor 
Bury * suggests. That Patrick was called Sucat, and that 
this is glossed in Fiach’s hymn as fortis in bello, we do not 
deny, but that this is the certain etymology we have good 
reason to doubt. For, in the first place, it is from the same 
authorities we have the derivation of Cothrige as meaning 
the man who served four masters, while we know now that 
it is only the oldest Irish pronunciation of Patricius; while 
again the name of our apostle is variously rendered Sucat, 
Succat, Sochet, Succet, Succait, Succetus, nearly all of 
which might admit a different derivation.‘ But even on the 
hypothesis that it was an equivalent for the modern Welsh 
hygad (warlike), the assumption that Sucat’s friends—for 
he was himself too unlettered to do so—changed his British 
name into the Latin Palladius, is perfectly gratuitous. We 
might ask, too, how came it that the illiterate cleric from 
the wilds of Britain, without any knowledge of Latin, as we 
see from his Confession, and without any training in Canon 
Law, as he himself tells us, came to occupy the responsible 
and influential position which we find Palladius occupying 
at the Roman Court. Patrick was, according to the tradi- 
tion, a disciple of Germanus; but if it be supposed that 
Palladius was from a district of France not far removed from 


'Prosper’s Chronicon, 431 a.p. 

*Bury’s Life of St. Patrick, p. 343, n. 3. 

® Vide Paleographicus Heb., Vol. I1., 307-321. 
* Zeitschrift fiir Keltische Phil., Band 4. 
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Auxerre, we can understand his interest in Germanus, 
then recognised as the ablest of the Gaulish Bishops. 

The silence of Prosper and Bede, though remarkable, is 
not decisive. We should remember, however, that Patrick 
was at first going only as a helper to Palladius, and that 
it was only when he learned that Palladius had failed, that 
he turned aside from his journey to be consecrated bishop. 
Hence, they were not two different missions, but only one 
and the same, and Prosper writing in 433 would naturally 
only refer to the principal mission, which was sent forth, 
while he himself was at Rome, and about the success or 
failure of which he had no further news. In the reference 
to Ireland in the Contra Collatorem, no reference is made 
to names, but only to the work done by Celestine in making 
the barbarous island Christian. Whether written in 433 
A.D. or 437 A.D., it does not seriously affect the present ques- 
tion. On the other hand, the Venerable Bede treats of the 
introduction of Christianity into Ireland in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal History of Britain, and only incidentally.’ In the parti- 
cular chapter in which he mentions the mission of Palladius, 
he is evidently citing from Prosper’s Chronicon, and is not 
concerned with giving us an account of the progress of 
Christianity in Ireland. Such a thing would have been 
entirely outside the scope of his book, and to interpret his 
silence about St. Patrick as a sign that he had never heard 
of the Apostle, is a violation of all the established rules of 
hermeneutical criticism. 

Furthermore, it is not true to say that the Irish writers 
Tirechan and Mactheni* knew Palladius only through 
Prosper’s Chronicon, and that, therefore, there remained 
no Irish tradition about his mission. Mactheni tells us 
that Palladius was sent by Pope Celestine to convert the 
Irish, and so far he is probably only quoting from Pros- 
per, changing, however, the ad Scotos in Christum credentes 
of the Chronicon, into ad hance insulam convertendam. 

But he adds that the rude and savage people would not 
receive his doctrine, and that Palladius resolved to return 
to him who sent him, but that on his journey back he died 
in Britain, and that two disciples of his brought the news to 


* Book I., Chap. XIII. 
* For these Lives, vide Stoke’s Vita Trip., Vol. IT. 
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Patrick then on his way to lreland, and that on the re- 
ception of the news Patrick aliowed himself to be conse- 
crated Bishop. Tirechan, on the contrary, tells us that 
Palladius suffered martyrdom among the Scots. The Vita 
Tripartita fixes the place where Palladius landed, the 
Churches which he founded, and the place where he died. 
Substantially the same tradition is embodied in the whole 
early ecclesiastical and secular history of Ireland, and hence 
Proi. Zimmer can hardly expect us to agree with him that 
the Irish writers knew Palladius only from the brief notice 
in Prosper’s Chronicon. The statement in Tirechan’s col- 
lection that Palladius was also called Patrick is noteworthy, 
but not decisive, especially if we remember the confusion 
which exists in the very earliest literature about two or 
three Patricks, one of whom might easily have been con- 
nected by the Continuator of Tirechan with Palladius. 

It will be seen, then, that though at first sight the case 
seems strong for the identification of Patrick and Palladius, 
yet on closer examination many of the arguments brought 
forward are clearly only gratuitous assumptions, some of 
them are at most probabilities, and none of them, whether 
taken individually or as part of a chain, is conclusive. It 
should be noted, too, that even though it were proved beyond 
doubt that Patrick and Palladius were but the same indivi- 
dual, this would not affect the personality or work of our 
national Apostle. It would, on the contrary, strengthen 
very much the position of the defenders of Patrick’s Roman 
mission. 

But what is to be said on the other side? The whole 
Trish Literature, secular and ecclesiastical, is unwavering 
in its testimony that the mission of Palladius was different 
from and anterior to the mission of Patrick. No doubt the 
earliest Lives of Patrick which have come down to us, date 
only from the seventh century, but it shows little acquain- 
tance with their sources to assert that they represent only 
the seventh century traditions. It can be proved beyond 
doubt, as we shall show in our next article, that their writers 
depended upon earlier written sources for their informa- 
tion, and that in substance they embody the traditions of 
the Irish Church from the very days of St. Patrick. If this 
be so, and we hope to establish it later on, their testimony 
cannot be in the slightest degree shaken by the probabilities 
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brought forward by Prof. Zimmer. Even without their 
testimony, we believe no unprejudiced jury would give Prof. 
Zimmer a favourable verdict on his present pleadings; and 
with the positive testimony of contemporary or nearly con- 
temporary Irish witnesses, his case would be scouted out 
of any law-court in the world. 


JAMES MacCarrrey. 





Che Modern Kenotic Cheory. 


THE particular type of contemporary Christological specu- 
lation which is known as the Kenotic Theory may be 
described in general terms as advocating a literal self- 
emptying or depotentiation of the Logos in the Incarnation, 
a real suppression or curtailment or quiescence in Him 
during His life of humiliation on earth of certain attributes 
and functions of the divine nature, the habitual possession 
or exercise of which is held to be incompatible with the 
truly human limitations under which He is exhibited in the 
Gospels, and more especially with the exemplary purpose 
and value of His suffering and temptation, which is so pre- 
cious and consoling to the Christian. The name of the 
theory is suggested by the phrase in Phil. 11, 7, éavziv 
é«é»w« Which is taken to imply that the Son of God volun- 
tarily deprived Himself for a time of something that 
naturally belonged to His pre-incarnate state of perfect 
equality with God—of something internal to deity. 
Though very different degrees of self-emptying are asserted 
by different Kenoticists, the common assertion of a real, 
internal kenosis gives a certain unity to the most diversified 
forms of the theory, and this idea will suffice as a pre- 
liminary description for those of our readers who may not 
already be acquainted with this latest reconstruction of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. 


I—ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE THEORY. 


For the theory, it need hardly be said, is a strictly modern 
novelty. The noun kenosis, which is not a Scriptural 
term,’ is sometimes used by the Fathers,* but without any 


+A pretty full account (with copious extracts) of the views of earlier 
Kenoticist writers will be found in Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ (1871), 
lect. 1v., p. 132-91, and append., p. 386-426. References in this 
article are to the 5th edition, 1900. See also a full list of German 
Kenoticists in Schaff, Christ and Christianity (1885), p. 107 sqq. 

2TIt is found once in Theodotion’s version: Jsaias, xxxiv., 11. 

°E.g., Greg. Naz. Orat., 37 (P.c. xxxvi., 286); Greg. Nyss. Adv. 


A poll. xx. (P.G. xLv., 1163) ; Cyril Alex. De Trin. v. (P.G. txxv., 976), 
and elsewhere frequently. 
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definite technical meaning. It is practically a synonym 
for the Incarnation, emphasising in particular the aspect 
of loving condescension displayed in the mystery. With 
the exception of an obscure heretic named Beron, of un- 
certain date,’ and possibly also of the Agnoetz, a Mono- 
physite sect of the sixth century,’ not a single writer or 
sect in the whole course of antiquity can be shown to have 
seriously suggested such an interpretation of the kenosis 
as the modern theory proposes. Nor did the Reformation 
bring about any change of attitude on this point. It is 
true, indeed, that in Lutheran Christology erroneous and 
confusing views were introduced, which may be considered 
as having had some influence in preparing the way for Ke- 
noticism. It might be suggested, for instance, that the 
Lutheran doctrine affirming a real communication of cer- 
tain divine attributes to the human nature of Christ, as the 
result, of the Hypostatic Union, is just as possible to 
conceive as the Kenoticist teaching affirming a loss or cur- 
tailment of those attributes in the divine nature of the 
Incarnate Word, and that theologians who found it possible 
to assert the former would be less likely to shrink from the 
latter. It is just as necessary to maintain the limits of the 
finite as to deny the limitability of the infinite, and it is a 
matter of minor importance whether the eternal distinction 
between the two be attacked from the side of the finite, as 
by the Lutherans, or from the side of the infinite, as by 
Kenoticists. Fundamentally, the transition is easy from 
the Lutheran axiom, finitum est capax infiniti, understood 
in a metamorphic sense, to the converse metamorphic 
axiom, infinitum est capax finiti, which might serve very 
well as a formula for modern Kenoticism. 


‘Nothing is known about Beron personally, but his teaching has 
been in part preserved in fragments of a work written to confute him. 
Recent critics are agreed in rejecting the Hippolytean authorship of this 
work, formerly believed in, and assign it variously to the 5th, 6th, or 
7th century. The fragments are collected in Migne, P.c. x., 832 sqq. 

*The Agnoete, also known as the ‘‘ Themistians,’’ are most com- 
monly represented as having been condemned for teaching that Christ 
in His human nature was ignorant of certain things. But it is not by 
any means certain that they confined this ignorance to the human nature 
as distinct from the divine. On their Monophysite principles the 
ignorance asserted should probably be understood of both natures, or 
rather of the one composite nature. 
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But whatever may be thought of this suggestion, the fact 
is that, down to near the middle of the last century, Lu- 
therans in common with all other believers in the divinity 
of Christ would have rejected the modern theory as a mon- 
strosity. They were acquainted, it is true, with a kenotic, 
as opposed to a kryptic, theory in connection with the 
famous domestic controversy between the Giessen and 
Tiibingen theologians in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. But in that controversy there was no thought of 
a real kenosis in the divine nature of Christ. Both parties 
set out from the assumption that certain divine attributes, 
more especially omnipotence, omniscience and omnipre- 
sence,’ had been communicated to the human nature of 
Christ in the moment of the Incarnation, and the question 
at issue was how to conceive the possession of those attri- 
butes by the human nature during the life of humiliation 
on earth. Was it possession with hidden use (krypsis), as 
the Tiibingen theologians held, or possession without use 
(kenosis), involving in some sense even defective possess- 
sion, as their Giessen opponents maintained ? ut ob- 
viously the Giessen kenosis was something very different 
from the modern, having nothing in common except the 
name. 

We have to wait another century and more for the ear- 
liest suggestion of a kenosis in the modern sense, and to 
Zinzendorf, the founder of the Moravian Brethren, the 
credit of the suggestion belongs.? But still another cen- 
tury was to elapse before Zinzendorf’s teaching found an 
echo in Protestant theology, and Thomasius the Lutheran, 
whose writings on the subject were published between 1843 
and 1856, was really the first to undertake a systematic ex- 
apron and defence of the modern theory, and may fairly 

considered as its founder. He was soon followed and 
surpassed on the same lines by Gess and others of his own 
confession, while almost simultaneously Ebrard led the way 


*The Lutherans were driven into this position by the exigencies of 
the Sacramentarian controversy. They sought in this way to secure a 
basis for the doctrine of the Real Presence without adopting Tran- 
substantiation. See Bruce, op. cit., p. 84, and Append., p. 373 sqq. 

* Bruce op. cit., p. 136; 421 sqq. 

*Kénig anticipated Thomasius, but did not present the theory in a 
developed form. Bruce, p. 386. 
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for theologians of the Reformed confession.’ Ever since, 
in spite of protest and criticism, the new theory has held 
its ground and maintained a considerable following among 
German Protestant theologians. In other countries also 
it has found distinguished advocates, like Bishop Marten- 
sen in Denmark, Godet® in Switzerland, Pressensé in 
France; and one or two less prominent American writers 
are mentioned among its defenders. In England its pro- 
gress has been slower. Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ, first 
published in 1871, supplied English readers with a pretty 
full account of the leading types of the theory; but beyond 
a qualified expression of sympathy with its aim, such as 
may be found in Bruce’s work, and a more or less hesitating 
admission that there may be something in it, English, and 
more especially Anglican ecclesiastical, opinion did not for 
a long time advance. But in 1889, when Canon (now 
Bishop) Gore broached the theory in his essay in Lue 
Mundi on “ The Holy Spirit and Inspiration,” a new era 
for Kenoticism commenced. In the same author’s Bampton 
Lectures for 1891, the theory was definitely adopted, and 
in his supplementary volume of Dissertations on Subjects 
Connected with the Incarnation (1895),’ a lengthy disserta- 
tion was devoted to the explanation and defence of one of 
its several forms. These publications, as we should ex- 
pect, were the occasion of no little “agitation and per- 
plexity” in the Anglican fold, and a lively controversy 
ensued. Pastoral charges were issued by some bishops,’ 
many articles contributed to periodicals, and at least two 
books’ published to refute the novel view. On the whole, 
the bulk of conservative Anglican opinion seems to be 
strongly opposed to Kenoticism; but there is abundant evi- 
dence on the other hand that Dr. Gore is not alone in his 


‘See statement of his view in Bruce, p. 152 sqq. 

? Martensen’s Die Christliche Dogmatik (1856) has been translated 
intvu English: Christian Dogmatics, Edinburgh, 1892. Several of 
Godet’s works have also been translated; as an exegete he seems to 
enjoy a widespread popularity in England. 

* References in this article are to the 2nd edition, 1896. 

*e.g., by Bishops Stubbs (1893) and Ellicott. 

5The Principle of the Incarnation, by H. C. Powell, 1896—an 
elaborate work of xxx1. + 483 pages, large oct.; and The Kenotic 
Theory, by Rev. F. J. Hall, D.D., an American Anglican—an 
excellent little volume. 
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sition.’ And since he has been raised to the episcopal 
ench without any protest (so far as I am aware) 
being made against his orthodoxy, it may be assumed 
that, whichever way individual opinion may incline, 
the Anglican body as a whole is prepared to tolerate the 
teaching of Kenoticism by its bishops. 


Il—CATHOLIC INTEREST IN THE THEORY. 


So little attention has this theory received from Catholic 
writers, that I know of only one text-book of Dogmatic 
Theology where a notice of it is to be fovud. And it is 
there disposed of—adequately enough—in the space of a 
couple of pages.? The reason for this attitude is easily ex- 
plained. For, on Catholic principles, the main issue in- 
volved is not open to discussion at all, while the chief 
philosophical support of the theory, being based on a false 
notion of God and a false or confused notion of personality, 
disappears at once in the clearer light of Catholic philo- 
sophy, and the positive exegetical arguments on which 
Kenoticists principally rely are seen to be entirely irrele- 
vant once the problem of personality has been cleared. Yet 
a study of the theory is not without interest from the 
Catholic point of view, not merely because it supplies an 
illustration of the progress of doctrinal] disruption in the 
separated churches, and a test of the practical value of their 
several rules of faith, but because of the intrinsic impor- 
tance of the issues involved. These issues retain their im- 
portance from whatever point of view the theory is proposed, 


1 Hall op. cit., p. 23 (note), mentions the following ‘‘ among Ang- 
licans who have shown traces more or less of Kenotic ideas’’ : —Kedney, 
in Mens Christi, 1890 ; Swayne, in Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man, 1891, 
Bishop Moorhouse, in The Teaching of Christ, 1891; Du Bose, in The 
Soteriology of the N. Testament, 1892 ; Mason, in The Conditions of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth, 1896 ; Ottley, in The Doctrine of the Incarnation, 
1896; Bishop Hall, in Christ’s Temptation and Ours, 1896; and 
Hawkesworth, in De Incarnatione, 1897. Of these works the present 
writer is acquainted only with Ottley’s. 

* Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. Dogmatice, II., De Incarn. n. 116. 
Since this article was written the Oct.-Nov. number of the New York 
Review (conducted by professors in the Seminary of Dunwoodie, Yonkers, 
N.Y.,) has come to hand, containing an article (the first of a series) by 
Dr. Hanna (of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N.Y.,) on The 
Human Knowledge of Christ, in which there is a notice of Kenotic 
views and of their bearing on that problem. 
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but their interest for the Catholic student is increased by 
the fact that Kenoticists claim to be orthodox, and An- 
glican Kenoticists to be orthodox in the “ Catholic” sense. 
The theory, it is claimed, is reconcilable with traditional 
faith in the divinity of Christ and the reality of the Incar- 
nation. Its purpose is not to overthrow the mystery, but 
to vindicate it by giving such a statement of its conditions 
as will satisfy at the same time the religious and the scien- 
tific needs of our day. For the interests of religion we need 
a Christ as really human as He was truly divine; modern 
philosophy presses for a solution of the difficulty, which 
ancient theology posed without attempting to solve, as to 
how a personal unity results from the union of two distinct 
natures in Christ; and modern critical exegesis demands a 
revision of the traditional method of interpreting certain 
texts of the Gospels. Not all Kenoticists, it is true, are 
equally solicitous about putting themselves right with tra- 
dition; but Anglicans at least, as represented by Bishop 
Gore, make a speciality of this point in their defence of 
the theory and profess to abide by the terms of the ancient 
conciliar definitions. The Catholic critic welcomes even a 
partial recognition of the traditional rule of faith, and he 
will be particularly interested in the attempt of would-be 
“Catholic” Kenoticists to square their theory with this 
rule. Finally, the Kenotic movement—though its exegeti- 
cal arguments are irrelevant to the main issue—has suc- 
ceeded in bringing into relief the allied question as to the 
extent of Christ’s human knowledge, on which those argu- 
ments really bear; and it cannot be denied that for the 
Catholic student there are difficulties connected with that 
question which it would be foolish to pretend to ignore. 
Formal treatment of that question, however, cannot be 
undertaken within the limits of the present article; all 
that can be done is to call attention to its importance, and 


to clear away the confusion in which Kenoticism has en- 
veloped it. 


IIf—VARIOUS TYPES OF THE THEORY. 


BEFORE proceeding to criticise the Kenotic theory, it is 
necessary to determine its meaning a little more definitely, 
and to distinguish its leading types. A detailed account 
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of the points common or peculiar to individual writers would 
be impossible in an article like this, and would serve no 
useful purpose. It is enough to remark that no two Keno- 
ticists are completely agreed in stating the theory or pre- 
senting its grounds; that many of them are not self-consis- 
tent; and that few of them are willing to be tied down to 
any definite and intelligible formula. This is a difficulty 
inherent in the subject and from which no form of the 
theory seems able to escape; and it is a difficulty for the 
critic no less than for the advocate of Kenoticism. But 
bearing this fact in mind, the necessity remains of en- 
deavouring to define the kenosis which is asserted to be 
real, and the results of this attempt may be classified under 
three distinct heads or types :— 

1—The first and most extreme type of the theory, as 
advocated by Gess and others, carries the process of self- 
emptying so far as to suppose an interruption or suspension 
of the inter-trinitarian relations proper to the second divine 
Person. The kenosis involves, in the words of Gess, “a 
suspension pro tempore of the eternal influx of the Father, 
who has life in Himself, into the Son, in virtue of which the 
Son pro tempore ceases to have life in Himself,” and ceases 
likewise to mediate the procession of life to the Holy 
Ghost.'. There is a consequent loss of omnipotence and 
omniscience, nay a total extinction for a time of the eternal 
self-consciousness of the Logos, by which He knew Himself 
to be the Son and to be God. By degrees this consciousness 
returned as the Incarnate Child grew in age and wisdom, 
but it was subject to interruption (during sleep and death) 
until its full and final recovery in the resurrection and 
ascension. In a word the Logos became subject in all 
respects to a life and law of development like that of an 
ordinary human soul; not even the power to sin was want- 
ing. And as thus reduced the Logos took the place of a 
human soul in Christ, or rather became a human soul. The 
only reason for saying that He was not a human soul sim- 
pliciter, is that what He became was the result of a volun- 
tary kenosis, while the soul comes into being by a distinct 
creative act. It follows of course also that the cosmic func- 
tions of the Logos—the upholding and governing of the 


1 Apud Bruce, p. 145. 
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universe through Him—were suspended for the time being; 
while on the other hand in the glorification which followed 
on the kenosis the Son remained man and the humanity was 
taken up into the Trinitarian life of God. This form of the 
theory om been elaborated most mg and systematically 
by Gess, but is taught substantially by several] others, as 
Gaupp, Hahn, Schmieder, Reuss and Godet. Some of 
these writers, insisting on the trichotomic constitution of 
human nature, represent the Logos as becoming a human 
spirit and as such assuming soul and body; but this is a 
trivial difference. Ebrard’s teaching, which is difficult to 
classify, may also be referred to this type of the theory— 
though he holds what looks more like a concealment than 
a metamorphic depotentiation of divinity, a change from 
the “ eternal form ” to the “ time form,” both forms being in 
some way connatural to God. 

2.—Thomasius represents a second and less extreme form 
of the theory. According to his view, we are to distinguish 
between attributes that are essential to deity, and those 
which are merely relative and accidental. To the former 
class belong the moral or ethical attributes, such as love, 
holiness, veracity, which together with the immanent 
Trinitarian relations constitute the very life of Godhead, 
and cannot be laid aside. To the latter class, on the other 
hand, are to be referred such (physical) attributes as omni- 
potence, omniscience and omnipresence, which express 
God’s free relations to contingent beings, and are themselves 
contingent; which belong not to the immanent, but to the 
economical Trinity, and may be abandoned by a divine 
Person without detriment to His absolute deity. To such 
attributes, therefore, the kenosis extends, and to these it 
is limited. In knowledge and power, and in cosmic rela- 
tions generally, the Logos reduced Himself to the measures 
of human life and activity, continuing meantime to retain 
possession of His ethical attributes, and to participate in 
the internal life of the Trinity. But though the depoten- 
tiated Logos is to all intents and purposes on a parity with 
a human soul, He does not in the Thomasian view take 
the place of the soul in Christ. Human nature is assumed 
in its integrity, and the soul co-exists with the humanized 
Logos, the two being physically distinct, but coincident in 
power and knowledge. As one of the aims of the theory is 
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to explain the unity of person in Christ—which for most 
Kenoticists implies unity of will and consciousness—there 
is an obvious inconsistency in retaining the human soul 
and perpetuating the duality which it was sought to re- 
move; and this is probably the reason why the majority of 
thorough-going Kenoticists prefer the Gessian to the 
Thomasian type of the theory. K6nig, Delitzch, and 
Kahnis are mentioned as Thomasians, and Dr. Fairbairn, 
for English Evangelicals, may be put in the same category." 

3.—The third and mildest type of the theory is that pro- 
posed by Bishop Martensen, and adopted among others by 
Mr. R. H. Hutton and Bishop Gore. It may be taken as 
the Anglican type. In this view the permanence, aot 
only of Trinitarian relations, but of the cosmic functions 
of the Logos is maintained against Gess and Thomasius. 
But side by side with this life of full deity in the Godhead 
and in the universe there is assumed to be another life of 
the Logos qua Incarnate, or “ within the sphere of the In- 
carnation ” (as Bishop Gore is fond of expressing it), and to 
this second life or sphere of life, the kenosis, which con- 
tinues to be understood as real, is confined. Thus there is 
simultaneously a double life of the Logos, a life of undi- 
minished deity outside the sphere of the Incarnation, and 
a life of deity reduced to the limits of humanity within that 
sphere. In particular, divine omnipotence, omniscience 
and omnipresence, while remaining unimpaired in the 
world-sustaining activity of the Word, did not, so to speak, 
accompany Him on His entry into the Incarnate life, at 
least not in their proper divine character of “ unbounded 
infinitude,” but as “ divine attributes embodied in the attri- 
butes of human nature. . . Instead of the omnipresence we 
have that blessed presence, concerning which the God-man 
testifies, ‘He that seeth me seeth the Father’ (John, x1v., 
9); in place of omniscience comes the divinely human wis- 
dom, which reveals to babes the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven; in place of the world-creating omnipotence 
enters the world-vanquishing and world-completing power, 
the infinite power and fulness of love and holiness, in virtue 
of which the God-man was able to testify, ‘ All power is 


* Christ in Modern Theology (1893) Gore quotes Fairbairn as a re- 
presentative of the Thomasian view: Dissert., pp. 189-92. 
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iven to me in heaven and on earth’ (Matt. xxvu., 18).”? 
Yet this double life of the Logos is held to be consistent 
with the unity of His Person. “There are not two Sons 
of God, butone Son. . . . Asthe pure Logos of Deity, 
He works through the kingdom of nature by His all-pervad- 
ing presence, creates the pre-suppositions and conditions of 
the revelation of His all-completing love. As the Christ, 
He works through the kingdom of grace, of redemption, 
and perfection, and points back to His pre-existence (John, 
vi., 58; xvit., 5).°?  Martensen studiously avoids the 
question whether this limited Logos of the Incarnation 
takes the place of the human soul in Christ ;* but Dr. Gore 
explicitly maintains the existence of a human soul side by 
side with the humanized Logos, though his language is fre- 
quently ambiguous and even unintelligible. Thus he often 
speaks and argues as if he were merely contending for 
limitations in the human knowledge or consciousness of 
Christ, whereas the whole question regards the divine 
knowledge. It would be difficult indeed to find anywhere 
a better sample of inconsistent and confusing speculation 
than is furnished by Dr. Gore’s dissertation.* It might be 
said generally that in point of intelligibility the difficulty of 
the Kenotic theory increases the more the kenosis is limited. 
As a conceivable basis for discussion the absolute metamor- 
phosis of Gess is easier to deal with than the more moderate 
theory of Thomasius, as the latter again is easier to grasp 
than the still more moderate view of Bishops Martensen and 
Gore. How is this double life of the Logos to be conceived ? 
It is not the double life of one and the same divine Person 
in two distinct natures, the divine and the human, as taught 
in traditional theology, but a double divine life. So far 
from doing away with the duality which is urged by Dr. 


* Martensen, apud Gore, Dissert., p. 192. 

*1d., ibid., p. 193. 

* See Bruce op. cit., p. 162. 

*He himself seems to be conscious of this defect, for which he is 
constantly apologising by such phrases as ‘‘so far as human thought 
can attain ’’ (p. 90), ‘‘so far as human words can express it’’ (p. 97), 
ete. After quoting the passages given above from Martensen, he pro- 
ceeds (p. 193) ; ‘“To this view—perhaps I should rather say to this attempt 
to adumbrate a line of thought—there is, I think, no objection except 
the difficulty of conceiving it.’? Putting ‘‘ impossibility ’’ in place of 
“* difficulty,’’ we get nearer to a true criticism of the theory. 
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Gore after the fashion of his school as an objection to tradi- 
tional theology, his own theory introduces a third sphere of 
life, which is virtually a third nature; so that his objection 
recoils with redoubled force on himself. The silence of Mar- 
tensen on the existence of a human soul in Christ is 
significant in this connection, and might a to be in- 
tended as a possible answer to this difficulty kept in reserve. 
But for Dr. Gore the difficulty remains, and we should rea- 
sonably expect in a dissertation of more than one hundred 
and fifty pages to find the difficulty recognised, and some 
answer to it attempted. By asserting the existence of a hu- 
man soul in Christ he logically assumes the task of explain- 
ing the relation between this soul’s activity and that of the 
depotentiated Logos by whom it is assumed; but no ex- 
planation is forthcoming. The idea of “ sphere” or “area” 
(which is used as a synonym) is left utterly indeterminate, 
except that it is habitually connected, not with the human 
nature,’ in reference to which it might have a meaning, but 
with the divine nature as affected by the Hypostatic Union. 
Or if the point be urged from the side of apr rather 
than of nature, there is absolutely no help given to enable 
us to conceive how the same divine Person, consistently 
with His personal unity, can be said to possess one and 
the same divine nature fully and infinitely in one sphere, 
and only partially and imperfectly in another. The one 
definite idea—if even this can be considered definite—to 
be gathered from Dr. Gore’s treatment of the subject is, that 
the divine nature as united to the human in the person of 
Christ was, “within the sphere of the union,” really wanting 
in the attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, and re- 
duced to a condition of dependence and of limited know- 
ledge analogous to that of the human nature itself; so that, 
for example, when Christ prays to the Father before raising 
Lazarus from the dead, it is because He “ would teach us 
to see, at least in some of His miracles eae 
power dependent on the exercise of prayer;”’ and that 


‘Occasionally one meets the phrase ‘‘ within the sphere of the 
humanity ’’ (as on p. 207), which might be mistaken as equivalent to 
“‘in the human nature,’’ ‘‘ as man,”’ etc. But the general tenor of the 
dissertation forbids our understanding it thus. The confusion here be- 


trayed is only one example out of many that might be given. 
*Dissert., p. 80. 
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when He speaks of the Son as not knowing “the day and 
the hour” of His second coming,’ the meaning is that even 
such divine knowledge as Christ at the moment possessed 
did not include a full understanding of that event.’ 

To resume, the distinctive features of these several forms 
of the Kenotic theory may be stated in a few words. By 
Gess and his school the kenosis is held to be absolute all 
round, without distinction of attributes or spheres; “the 
Word was made flesh ” means that He was metamorphosed 
into a human soul or spirit, and lived and developed as 
such during the period of humiliation. By Thomasius the 
kenosis is likewise held to be absolute as regards sphere, 
but limited to certain attributes; nor is the place of a 
human soul usurped by the depotentiated Logos. By Mar- 
tensen and Dr. Gore the kenosis is held to be relative both 
to certain attributes and to a certain sphere, while 
the distinct existence of a human soul is teft an open 


question by the former, and, though asserted by the latter, 
is left in abeyance, without any attempt to harmonise it 
with the scientific purpose of the theory. A continuity of 


personal consciousness in the Word in assuming the kenotic 
state * and the permanence of ethical attributes, excluding 
the possibility of sin, mark a common feature of the second 
and third, as opposed to the first, type of kenosis. 
Perhaps mention should also be made of Dorner’s theory 
of a gradual or progressive Incarnation, which is not, how- 
ever, a form of the Kenotic view, but a rival to it. Dorner 
was one of the most vigorous opponents of Kenoticism when 
it made its appearance in Germany, and developed his own 
theory with a view to meet Kenoticist objections against 
traditional theology, which appeared to be otherwise un- 
answerable from the standpoint of the philosophy of per- 
sonality accepted by him and his opponents. His theory 
amounts to this, that the Hypostatic Union was only per- 
fected by degrees, by the gradual self-communication of the 
Logos to the human nature of Christ, or rather to the man 
Christ, for the human nature virtually retained its own 
personality while the process of union was in progress, 
and did not, till the process was complete, become fully 


1 Matt. xxtv., 36; Mark xut., 32. * Dissert., p. 203. 
* See Gore, ihid., pp. 188 sqq. 
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and perfectly the personal pupeaty of the Word.' This 
view is so frankly Nestorian that it has failed to win a 
following,” and may be dismissed without comment. It is 
interesting chiefly as affording a good illustration of the 
confusion which a false philosophy of personality has intro- 
duced into Protestant theology—a confusion which, as I 
shall have occasion to observe, is noticeable in Anglican 
opponents of Kenoticism. 


IV.—THE KENOTIC THEORY AND THE CATHOLIC 
RULE OF FAITH. 


Ir has been stated that Kenoticists generally profess to 
accept the definitions of the Church on the mystery of the 
Incarnation, including the definition of Chalcedon. “ We 
need have no hesitation,” writes Dr. Gore, “in claiming that 
the theological conclusion we have arrived at is wholly con- 
sistent with the actual dogmatic decisions of ecumenical 
councils.” * Further, while admitting that “the great bulk 
of the language of ecclesiastical writers.” ‘* is against him, 
Dr. Gore does not abandon the claim that some support for 
his view may be found in the Fathers, and he devotes a 
special section in his dissertation to a review of patristic 
teaching. There is no consensus, he thinks, of Catholic 
teaching that can be held to be authoritive for condemning 
or excluding his view. On the contrary in reference to the 
particular subject of his enquiry, neither Fathers nor 
Schoolmen are seen at their best; for a variety of reasons 
their theology is defective, and needs to be corrected and 
revised. 

Now what is to be thought of this claim of compatibility 
with conciliar definitions so confidently made on behalf of 
the Kenotic theory, and what of the accompanying indict- 
ment of patristic and scholastic theology? Regarding the 
first point more especially, the feeling of the Catholic, no 
doubt, will be one of surprise that such a claim should be 


See Dorner’s Doctr. of the Person of Christ (Eng. trans.), Vol. III., 
p. 250. 
__*Schaff, Christ and Christianity, p. 119, is the only writer in Eng- 
lish, so far as I know, who adopts Dorner’s view. 

* Dissert., p. 207. 

*Ibid., p. 202. 
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seriously advanced from a would-be “ Catholic” standpoint, 
and he will look with curiosity for some explanation of the 
fact. How do Kenoticists succeed, I will not say in remov- 
ing the apparent contradiction, but in blinking its exis- 
tence, which is so obvious to the Catholic mind? It is hard 
to account for an intellectual feat one does not understand; 
but, so far as I can make out, Dr. Gore’s attitude on this 
point seems to be determined not so much by attention to 
the obvous import of the particular definitions to be dealt 
with, as by certain considerations regarding the value and 
function of conciliar definitions in general. 

In the first place, he so far exaggerates the negative and 
limiting intent of definitions as virtually to deny them any 
positive or constructive value. They are valid only as safe- 
guards against the particular errors they condemn, not as 
agrees principles from which theological conclusions may 

deduced. Hence, apparently, views that were not ex- 
plicitly before the minds of the framers of definitions and 
are not identical in motive and expression with errors speci- 
fically condemned, however closely they resemble those 
errors, may be considered as lying outside the scope and 
purpose of the definitions. In the second place, definitions, 
even as thus limited, are to be taken as “ wholly relative to 
Scripture ;” which means, I presume, that whatever value 
they actually possess depends on their content being verified 
by Scriptural exegesis, so that, if scientific exegesis (which 
“is in the main a growth of modern times ”) should demand 
the modification or correction—why not even the open re- 
jection ‘—of ancient definitions, there is no reason why the 
demand should not be satisfied.’ 

Now this second consideration alone is sufficient to nul- 
lify the effective authority of definitions, and would lead to 
strange results were it applied all round, as it is applied by 
Dr. Gore in the present case. What, for instance, would be- 
come of the Canon of Scripture itself and of its inspired 


! These are the chief considerations insisted on in the vol. of Disserta- 
4ions (see pp. 170-1 and 212). In the Bampton Lectures, pp. 105-112, 
the same view of the (merely) negative value of definitions is expressed, 
and the notion that definitions are ‘‘ necessary evils,’’ and that the less 
dogma a Church has, so much the better for the Church and for science, 
comes very near to being accepted. The second consideration is not 
distinctly formulated, so far as I have observed, in the Bampton 
Lectures. 
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authority, if the Church’s decision on the point were 
“wholly relative to Scripture?” Or even assuming that the 
general authority of Scripture could be established indepen- 
dently of the authority of the Church by critical and sub- 
jective enquiry, the question would remain, who is to be 
the judge in applying the Scriptural test to ecumenical defi- 
nitions? And as regards S. Scripture itself there would 
be the further question, how far that scientific method, 
which is lauded as the growth of modern times, is to be 
followed in the results it has arrived at? If, as has actually 
happened, one of Bishop Gore’s clergy becomes convinced 
by critical study that the virgin birth of our Lord was no 
part of the original Apostolic deposit, and may therefore 
be questioned or denied, is he claiming in principle any 
larger liberty for private judgment against the Catholic 
rule of faith than the Bishop himself has claimed in up- 
holding the Kenotic theory? The difference is one of de- 
gree in the application of a common principle, and the 
bishop was undoubtedly inconsistent in demanding sub- 
scription to the doctrine of the virgin birth, after he him- 
self in his pre-episcopal writings had clearly contradicted 
“those ecclesiastical decisions bearing on the present sub- 
ject, the acceptance of which can fairly be said to be re- 
quired for the ministry in the Anglican Church.” If he 
sets aside, as we shall see that he does, the definition of 
Chalcedon, he cannot consistently invoke the Apostles’ 
Creed against one of his clergy, for both have — the 
same authority; and if the appeal is carried back to S. 
Scripture, there is no reason why the clergyman’s “ac- 
curate interpretation,” by which he claims to amend the 
Creed, should not be as good as the bishop’s, by which he 
seeks to improve on councils from Niczea to Chalcedon, and 
on theologians from Athanasius to St. Thomas. 

The second consideration above mentioned would appear 
in the light of these remarks to be of secondary importance 
in the present connection, though the question raised is 
important in itself and cannot be settled by a general state- 
ment such as Dr. Gore gives. There is an element of truth 
in his contention. It is true that definitions for the most 


1 Dissertat., p. 207. 
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part have not originated spontaneously, but have been cli- 
cited by prevalent denials or perversions of revealed truth, 
and put forward primarily as safeguards. But this rule is not 
absolutely universal. The earliest creeds in their earliest 
forms arose from the need of positive religious instruction, 
and there are some definitions which may properly be re- 
garded as the spontaneous expression of the growing com- 
prehension of revealed truth, uncalled for by pressure of 
error. And even in regard to those definitions whose pri- 
mary aim was to safeguard truth by condemning error, it 
would be a mistake to oe their import as altogether 
negative and wholly relative to the specific errors con- 
demned. Their negative and relative aspect must always 
be kept in mind, and will serve, according to the form they 
assume, to limit more or less their absolute value as state- 
ments of positive truth. But from the very nature of the 
case they could not effectively safeguard the truth without 
to some extent explaining its positive content, and becom- 
ing available as positive principles for the guidance of 
constructive theology. As a matter of fact, most of the 
early definitions are given in the form of positive state- 
ments—expansions of the positive Creed; what may be 
called the legal method of condemning error in the form of 
negative canons (which received its most systematic appli- 
cation at the council of Trent) is seldom or never exclusively 
employed in early times, but mostly as a secondary and 
subordinate expedient. Bishop Gore would hardly deny 
that, by introducing é »oc%8«:os into the Creed, the council 
of Nicza not merely condemned the specal teaching of 
Arius, but set up a positive formula that would be valid 
against any and every denial of the full and perfect deity 
of the Son; yet when Chalcedon lays down the very same 
positive formula and applies it, not to the pre-incarnate, but 
to the Incarnate Son, to the Christ of history as He lived on 
earth, he virtually denies a like absolute value to the 
formula and holds himself free to limit the fulness of God- 
head in the Christ as portrayed in the Gospels! 

This is what is implied by denying that definitions may 
be used as “data or materials from which to obtain by 
abstract deduction a conception of what the Christ ought to 
have been.”' Strictly speaking, no one has ever claimed 


1 Dissertat., p. 212. 
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that definitions are “ data or materials ” in the proper mean- 
ing of those terms, or that they furnish us with a starting 
point for deducing by abstract reasoning or otherwise what 
the Christ ought to have been; Bishop Gore ought to know 
better than to parody in this fashion the principle and 
method of traditional theology. Definitions embody syn- 
theses and interpretations of the original data of revelation, 
or conclusions and generalisations based upon them. But 
once they have been adopted, and in the sense (whether 
negative or positive) which they plainly express, they are 
valid and authoritative as principles in the science of 
theology, and if they are infallible their validity and 
authority is final. They are definite and irreversible re- 
sults secured for all time, and may be taken as starting 
points in their respective subjects for further enquiry and 
speculation, with a view to the fuller comprehension of the 
data which they did not by any means exhaust. But no 
fresh study of the data, however much it may add to and 
complete, and in that sense improve upon or modify, their 
expression of the truth, can ever legitimately lead to new 
results inconsistent with the actual content of the Church’s 
definitive decisions. So far from forbidding, the Catholic 
rule insists on renewed recourse to the original data in 
Scripture and tradition; only it does not admit the right of 
private judgment, in the supposed interests of “accurate 
interpretation,” to play fast and loose with ecumenical de- 
cisions, or even with the less definite authority of patristic 
and scholastic theologians, wherever a consensus of teaching 
exists regarding truths to be held as of faith. As there is 
no addition to the data themselves, the presumption (to say 
the least) is against any substantial feces in results of 
interpretation accepted and approved by continuous tra- 
dition, more especially when there is question of points like 
the present, which are intimately connected with those 


central dogmas on which early speculation may fairly be 
said to have been exhaustive. 


But traditional theology in Bishop Gore’s opinion has 
been vitiated by a weakness for abstract deduction as to 
what the Christ ought to have been, in the interests of 
which data of importance have been overlooked or explained 
away artificially. That there may be some truth in this 
charge in the case of individual writers and in reference to 
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points of minor prominence in the history of Christology, I 
do not care to deny; but it is a downright inversion of the 
verdict of history to lay to the charge of orthodox theology 
as a whole the very fault which is specially characteristic of 
the heresies. Abstract deduction as to what Christ ought 
to have been, which meant that He ought not to be myste- 
rious, and that the problem of His Person ought to be 
simplified so as to fit into the existing philosophical frame- 
work—this is what history exhibits as the underlying prin- 
ciple, more or less clearly avowed, of the several Christo- 
logical (and Trinitarian) heresies. The heretics attained 
their purpose by refusing to recognise the balance of data 
constituting the mystery, and by sacrificing some portion 
of the same. Orthodox teaching on the other hand, revers- 
ing the principle, insisted on maintaining all the data at 
any cost, and endeavoured, in the end successfully, to evolve 
an enlarged philosophy for the suitable expression of the 
mystery.’ Councils, it is true, as distinguished from theo- 
logians are acquitted by Dr. Gore of this charge. But while 
the balance of interest between the human and the divine 
in Christ is admirably preserved in ecumenical definitions, 
we are asked to believe that those very theologians who 
drafted or inspired the definitions lost their dogmatic 
balance when they came to write as theologians, and 
allowed themselves to be carried away into a one-sided in- 
sistence on the divinity of Christ at the expense of His real 
humanity; with the consequence that “a great deal of their 
theology needs revising or moderating,” * in the interests, 
that is, of the humanity. One might understand this posi- 
tion were there question merely of the relative emphasis 
bestowed by Catholic writers on the divine and on the 
human sides of Christ’s life; though even from this point 
of view Bishop Gore’s criticism is not justified by the facts 
and circumstances of the case. What he means, however, 
is something more serious—nothing less in fact than errors 


? Nor is this feature peculiar to Christology, or to the early ages of 
orthodox theology in general; it is a permanent characteristic of orth- 
odox teaching on every mystery and in every age. By fidelity to the 
data of revelation have the mysteries of the Christian religion been 
maintained in face of the easier conceptions proposed by ancient heretics 
and by modern rationalistic reformers. 

2 Dissertat., p. 212. 
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in Catholic teaching which materially affect our general con- 
ception of the Incarnation, and which must be revised and 
corrected. Once again, were the bishop merely pleading 
for certain limitations in the human knowledge of Christ, 
and expressing his dissatisfaction with the common tradi- 
tional interpretation of certain texts, one could still under- 
stand, and to a certain extent sympathise with, his position, 
without however accepting it. But even if it were ac- 
cepted with its implied correction of a received interpreta- 
tion, there would be just so much and no more justification 
for the charge against Fathers and Schoolmen. But how 
on Catholic principles could this admission be employed to 
support a theory asserting limitations in the divine know- 
ledge of Christ? To the Catholic student, Dr. Gore’s argu- 
ment looks like this: the Fathers and Schoolmen have exag- 
gerated the extent of Christ’s human knowledge; therefore, 
to correct their mistake, we must limit His divine know- 
ledge! But the baldness of this inconsequence is concealed 
from the bishop himself by the general confusion of his 
ideas; and attention will be called later on to what appears 
to be the root of this confusion. 

In the light of the foregoing explanation of Dr. Gore’s 
attitude towards the authority of councils. and theologians, 
the reader will understand how extremely flexible is the 
‘Catholic’ standard which the bishop really adopts, and 
will be prepared for his virtual rejection of definitions which 
he professes to accept. Even Gess, it must be remembered, 
professes to accept Chalcedon, and if he contradicts his own 
profession more wy and flagrantly than Bishop Gore, it 
is simply because he is more logical, if more extreme, in the 
application of principles which the bishop, as we have seen, 
recognises but applies with greater moderation. In the 
exercise of private judgment the personal equation counts, 
and the bishop’s moderation represents this equation in his 
case. But that there is a manifest contradiction between 
every form of the modern Kenotic theory and conciliar de- 
finitions as they actually stand—not to speak for the present 
of more fundamental conceptions pre-supposed in those de- 
finitions—no genuine Catholic theologian can doubt or 
deny for a moment. 


I need only call attention to the formule of the fourth 
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and sixth ecumenical councils—Chalcedon and Constanti- 
nople 111.—with which the Catholic student is familiar.’ 
As already remarked of early definitions generally, these 
formule, so far as they bear on our subject, are not couched 
in negative canons, but in the form of positive statements. 
The chief points defined are these: that in Christ there is 
only one Person, that of the Word, subsisting in two dis- 
tinct natures, the divine and the human, each perfect and 
integral in itself, but inseparably united in the one Person; 
that Christ is, therefore, perfect (+¢re.ov) in deity, perfect 
God, just as He is perfect in humanity, perfect man; con- 
substantial with the Father according to deity, as He is 
consubstantial with us according to humanity, His 
humanity consisting of a real body and a rational soul; 
that the property (attributes) of either nature remains after 
the union without confusion, without change (é1péx7ws), 
without division or separation, the difference of natures 
being in no wise (or at no point—évéapos) taken away; 
that finally, there are two wills and two natural operations 
or activities in Christ, the divine and the human, each 
nature willing and performing what is proper to it without 
hindrance from the other. 

It is hardly necessary to delay in indicating the several 
points on which the Gessian type of the Kenotic theory is 
in open conflict with these formule, and with earlier 
formule as well. Any interruption of the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son was already excluded by the decree of 
Nicea, nor was it necessary to apply the Homoousios to 
the Son as Incarnate in order to enforce this point. Aria- 
nism itself was no worse than the Gessian heresy, and had at 
least the merit of being consistent in denying altogether the 
eternal generation of the Son. Again, the substitution of 
the depotentiated Logos for the human soul or spirit in 
Christ manifestly destroys the integrity of His humanity. 
The fact that Apollinarius put the omniscient and im- 
peccable Logos in place of the rational soul, while Gessians 
substitute a nescient and peccable shadow of the Logos, is 
obviously not a difference that can count for anything in 
face of the positive teaching of the Church. 

The Thomasian theory avoids these particular grounds of 


?See Denzinger, Enchiridion, nn. 134, 236 sqq. 
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conflict, but it is none the less clearly irreconcilable with 
Catholic teaching. Omitting for the present considera- 
tions on divine immutability and the like, to which Keno- 
ticists are fond of objecting as being abstract and meta- 
physical, it is enough to refer to the language of the 
formule summarized above, which simply states as a re- 
vealed fact Christ’s perfect deity and consubstantiality with 
the Father and the immutable permanence in the unity of 
His Person of the properties and attributes (without ex- 
ception) and activity (undiminished) of the divine no less 
than of the human nature. In the mind of the councils 
divine attributes and divine activity in all their fulness are 
inseparable from the divine essence; but if it had occurred 
to them that anyone might ever dream of breaking up the 
unity and immutable identity of the divine nature, they 
could hardly have chosen language more effective than they 
actually employ, for the purpose of excluding what they 
would have looked upon as a mere absurdity. 

But Bishop Gore still insists that at least his form of the 
theory is consistent with conciliar formule, though he can- 
not of course pretend to deny that there is a prima facie 
difficulty against him. His own statement of the difficulty 
may be allowed to stand, though it is not by any means ade- 
quate. “As regards the last of the decisions summarized 
above, which is contained in the decrees of the fourth and 
sixth councils, it may be said that as they assert the com- 
pleteness in our Lord of both the divine and human natures 
and activities—the fulness of both natures being insepar- 
ably but unconfusedly united in the one person—so any 
— which involves incompleteness of dzvine activity or 

nowledge in the Incarnation is as much opposed to these 


decisions as one which involves a similar human incomplete- 
ness.”? In reply, he observes in the first place that his own 
view “involves no limitation of the activity of the Word 
absolutely in Himself or in the world, but only within a 
certain area;”* and without further explanation he goes 
on to declare that he can “ affirm without hesitation ” cer- 
tain portions of the definitions which he quotes. Having 


made this profession of faith he resumes: “Such decisions 
are in no way dissonant with a view which, maintaining the 


1 Dissertat., p. 210. *Ibid.: italics are mine. 
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integrity and distinctness of the Godhead and of the man- 
hood in the one person of the Son of God, maintains also, 
as the language of the New Testament demands, that the 
activity (and consciousness) of the Godhead was, by His 
own will, restrained and limited within the sphere of the 
Incarnation,' to allow the real action of the manhood and 
its own proper ‘energy’; and it needs to be pointed out that 
the special view here maintained was not at all before the 
mind of these councils. . . .”* This is the whole of 
Dr. Gore’s reply, to which are added, however, those con- 
siderations already dealt with regarding the value of con- 
ciliar definitions and the defectiveness of patristic and 
scholastic theology. Those considerations are intended pre- 
sumably as an indirect answer to the difficulty; and in view 
of the extremely unsatisfactory character of the direct reply 
just quoted, it is reasonable to suppose that Dr. Gore wishes 
to be understood as relying ultimately on that indirect 
method for saving a difficult situation. I am satisfied, 
therefore, that I have not misrepresented his general posi- 
tion by giving such prominence to that method, which is, 
as we have seen, altogether subversive of conciliar 
authority and utterly fatal to the bishop’s pretensions as 
a “ Catholic” theologian. 

The one idea contained in that direct reply is based on 
an unexplained distinction of “areas” or “spheres.” Now 
even if that distinction had a meaning that could be 
grasped, there is obviously no room for applying it as a 
solution of the difficulty to be met. The language of the 
formulz is positive and unqualified in asserting the com- 
pleteness of the divine nature and activity of Christ, not 
merely “absolutely in Himself and in the world.” but pre- 
cisely within the very “area” in question; throughout it is 
the concrete, historical Christ of the Gospels of whom the 
formule speak, not the pre-incarnate or the glorified Christ ; 
and it is an outrage on common sense to suggest that the 
area or sphere of the Incarnation is excluded or not included 
in reference to the completeness asserted, since there is 

uestion expressly of defining the relations of the divine and 
the human natures and activities within that special sphere. 


\Ttalics the author’s. 


*Ibid., p. 211. Italics in final sentence mine. Cf. what is said 
above on this point. 
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The words employed by Dr. Gore to explain the motive of 
the divine restraint (“to allow the real action of the man- 
hood,” etc.) are calculated to mislead the reader, as they 
may have an obvious orthodox meaning; but as used by him 
they imply not merely the abstinence from hindrance to the 
human on the part of the divine activity, but the incom- 
pleteness of the divine activity in itself and in the divine 
nature, which is assumed to be a necessary condition for the 
play of the human “energy.” Thus driven back on the dis- 
tinction of spheres, one naturally asks: has the distinction 
itself any meaning? Dr. Gore does not explain it, but we are 
left to suppose that he has some idea behind the words 
which occur so often in his essay. Does the contrast between 
the Word “absolutely in Himself,” and the Word as af- 
fected by the Incarnation, refer merely to the Word as pre- 
incarnate and as Incarnate? In that case the distinction 
would simply point back to the Thomasian or even to the 
Gessian view, in both of which the completeness of the 
divine activity of the pre-incarnate Word is admitted. 
This does not seem to be Bishop Gore’s meaning. Rather 
his aim, it would appear, is to set up some kind of contrast 
or division of spheres within the Godhead of the Word 
as Incarnate; and in that case the distinction between 
“absolutely in Himself,” and “within the sphere of the 
Incarnation,” is either a mere contradiction in terms and 
means nothing at all; or else it means that there are two 
Words, the Word of complete and the Word of limited 
Godhead, which is nothing else than Nestorianism revived ;' 
or finally, it means that the one Person of the Word subsists, 
not in two but in three natures, the divine-unlimited, the 
divine-limited, and the human, which is, I believe, an abso- 
lute novelty in theology. Bishop Gore may object to being 
pressed in this way to define his meaning, but such a plea 
is not honestly available in the case. If his distinction is 
intended as a serious attempt to meet a serious difficulty, it 


_ 7 The equivalent Nestorianism of Gore’s teaching is pointed out by 
his Anglican critics (v.g., Hall, op. cit., p. 207), and is an obvious 
criticism on any form of the double sphere theory. But the alternative 
treble nature theory suggested in the text is conceivable. If the idea 
is not associated with any heresy having a name, it is none the less 
clearly repugnant to the Catholic conception of the Incarnation. 
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must be taken seriously, and a conceivable meaning as- 
signed to it. So far as appears he does not reject the 
Catholic terminology of nature and person as applied to the 
Trinity and Incarnation; and his distinction, if it has a 
meaning, ought to be applicable either to the nature or to 
the person of the Word on the lines indicated: in neither 
case will it assist the Bishop to reconcile his theory with 
the Catholic rule of faith. One further remark may be 
made on this distinction before bidding it good-bye. The 
“area” of the Incarnation is part of the general cosmos, 
and one would like to have it explained—for it is by no 
means obvious—on what principle that “area” is excluded 
from the completeness of the cosmic activity of the Word. 
Is Bishop Gore after all prepared to admit that the divine 
activity of the Word was not complete either “absolutely 
in Himself ”—for He Himself absolutely was Incarnate— 
or “in the world,” to which the Incarnation as a fact unde- 
niably belongs ? 

It is unnecessary, after all that has been said, to follow 
Bishop Gore through his study of patristic and scholastic 
theology. He admits, as we have seen, that “the great 
bulk of the language of ecclesiastical writers” is against 
him. This is a mild way of putting the case for the opposi- 
tion, and needs at least to be supplemented by stating that 
he has not been able to discover a single expression of an 
ancient writer that can fairly be construed as positively 
countenancing his view. He claims indeed to find positive 
support in Irenaeus, Origen, Hilary of Poitiers, and Cyril 
of Alexandria, but it is only by forcing isolated expressions 
and reading his meaning into them—and that in opposition 
both to theistic and Christological principles pre. recog- 
nised by these Fathers—that he attempts to make good his 
claim.’ Further, he misapplies in support of his own theory 


*See Dissertat., p. 106 sqq., and Bampt. Lect., note 48. Owing to 
his persistent confusion of the distinct questions of the divine and the 
human consciousness in Christ, it is difficult here (as elsewhere) to make 
out how much precisely Gore seeks to establish. But in the case of 
the four Fathers mentioned he appears to claim that some expressions 
of theirs are distinctly in favour of limitations in the divine conscious- 
ness (and activity generally) of the Incarnate Word. He attributes this 
meaning to the expression of Ireneus (C. Her. 111., 19, 3) that the 
word was inactive or quiescent (yevxdfovtos) in the temptation and 
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the teaching of certain Fathers regarding Christ’s human 
knowledge. Some of them taught definitely that there was 
a real development in our Lord’s human knowledge 
(S. Luke, 11., 52) as He grew from infancy to manhood, and 
that He was really ignorant in His human mind “ regarding 
the day and the hour” at the date of his famous utterance 
on the subject (S. Matt. xx1v., 36; S. Mark x1m1., 32); while 
some others wavered in their interpretation of these pas- 
sages. But these same Fathers are careful in all cases to 
limit their assertion or admission to the human knowledge, 
and to deny expressly any limitation or possibility of limita- 
tation in the divine omniscience of the Word. None of them 
shared the confusion of ideas which possesses the mind of 
Bishop Gore, and they would have protested in no uncertain 
voice against his abuse of their authority. Suppose it were 
granted that their teaching on this subject might be fol- 
lowed, notwithstanding the subsequent unanimity on the 
other side, not even the shadow of an argument could be 
deduced therefrom on Catholic principles in favour of the 
Kenotic theory. And since that is the only point which Dr. 
Gore could hope to establish on the admitted facts in pa- 


tristic teaching, he might very well have spared us his 

lengthy and irrelevant excursus. It would be easy to make 

out a —~ complete list of patristic testimonies definitely 
i 


excluding the Kenotic idea in any form; but the task is 
unnecessary and could not in any case be undertaken here.’ 
As in the case of the councils so also in that of the Fathers, 
were respect for their authority on the part of Kenoticists 


suffering of the manhood. But the meaning clearly is that the Word 
(the divinity) did not hinder the manhood from being really tempted 
and really suffering. There is absolutely no suggestion of quiescence of 
divine activity in itself or in the divine nature. There are some 
ambiguous expressions in Origen and some involved ones in Hilary (see 
quotations |.c.), but nothing definitely Kenotic, if the confusion ‘referred 
to be set aside. In Bampt. Lect. Gore mistranslates a passage from 
Cyril of Alex., but in Dissertat., p. 146, I notice that this is corrected. 
For a full discussion of patristic testimonies, see Powell, op. cit., 
pp. 246-251, 272-299, 422-434 ; see also Hall, op. cit., pp. 3 sqq. (notes). 

? See a very full list of the various interpretations of these texts with 
authors and references in Powell, op. cit., pp. 424-433. More than one 
interpretation is given by nearly all the Fathers, and it is sometimes 
difficult to say which is preferred. See also Gore’s Dissertat. l.c. 

*The reader may be referred to Powell, op. cit., pp. 272-99. 
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anything more than a theoretical profession to be followed 


in practice only when it happens to be — to the 
private judgment of the individual, we should certainly 
never have heard of the modern Kenotic theory. 


P. J. Toner. 
(To be continued.) 





About Socialism. 


Even though there should be no socialists’ club in your 
parish, no socialistic literature circulating among your 
people, and no immediate danger of either, you may take 
an interest in the tenets of a party that has, to a large ex- 
tent, imposed its will on France, threatens to do the same 
in Russia, and even in Belgium and Germany, and is pretty 
sure to give trouble in England and the United States, 
should trade decrease, employment fail, or wages be di- 
minished. Nor is Ireland beyond the reach of its possible 
or actual influence—at least, if we may believe certain 
publicists, who have been wont to brand as socialistic ten- 
ant-leagues, trade-unions, and kindred associations; not to 
mention projects for the nationalisation of the land, the 
readjustment of taxation, the municipalisation of lighting- 
plant, and similar measures. Moreover, a celebrated Tory 
statesman said truly some time ago that we are all socialists 
now; and naturally we may be supposed to feel a personal 
interest in knowing what it is we are and how far our poli- 
tico-religious opinions differ from those of our fathers. 

Such curiosity may be gratified by reading Fr. Cathrein’s 
book,’ of which an excellent translation into English made 
by a brother Jesuit, and adapted to American con- 
ditions, was published last year. There one may find the 
history of the socialistic movement, the principles of the 
different leaders, official programmes and statistics, besides 
a careful examination of the tenets of the party under the 
light of political economy and Christian ethics. 

Since, however, owing to their training, priests, as a rule, 
find it easier to get a clear view of matters of this kind when 
the discussion is conducted in the language of moral theo- 
logy; I have thought that Fr. Cathrein’s work might be- 
come more intelligible and interesting if I could pick out 


_* Socialism: Its Theoretical Basis and Practical Application. By 
Victor Cathrein. Authorised Translation of the Eighth German Edition, 
with special Reference to the Condition of Socialism in the United 


States. Revised and enlarged by Victor F. Gettelmann, S.J. Benziger 
Brothers. 
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the main question in dispute, and formulate it, together 
with the reasons on both sides, in the terms with which the 
ordinary clerical reader is most familiar. 


The treatise De Jure et Justitia, as it seems to me, is con- 
structed on two main principles :—(1) that res nullius sunt 
primi occupantis; which means that occupation—the term 
being understood in its original latin meaning—and not 
labour only, gives a title to property ; and (2) that res 
fructificat domino; which means that when one has appro- 
priated a thing by occupation, one acquires automatically a 
right to whatever it produces or occupies. 

As against this it is the tendency of socialism to assert 
(1) that labour only, to the exclusion of occupation, gives a 
right to property; and (2) that the amount of property 
which can be acquired by labour is to be measured exactly 


by the amelioration effected in some natural product by 
one’s own personal efforts, to the exclusion of what may be 
effected by any natural instrument which is employed in 
the operation. In other words, the tendency of socialism 
is to give each one a right to the exact product of his own 


labour and nothing more. 

It may surprise you at first to find so much stress laid on 
occupation ; to the neglect, as you may think, of other titles 
that you have been wont to read of—finding, prescription, 
accession in its various forms, and contract. On considera- 
tion, however, you will agree, I think, that all these are 
forms of occupation or, at least, based on that title. It is 
plain, for instance, that it is only by taking possession of 
what one finds—that is, by occupying it—one can make it 
one’s own; and it is no less plain that prescription cannot 
avail to transfer property, unless in so far as the goods 
transferred may have been made subject to the dominion of 
the state by occupation of some kind. The same holds of 
contracts; one cannot transfer dominion except of what 
is one’s own, acquired by occupation either by oneself or 
some predecessor in title; and even accession is occupation, 
not, it is true, by a personal act, but by the grasp, as it 
were, of one’s property—cattle, land, or other possession. 
Apart, therefore, from one’s person, reputation, virtue, and 
internal belongings, ownership in external goods which we 
do not produce is acquired by occupation. 
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The first principle in dispute between the socialists and 
ourselves gives rise to little difficulty; not because they and 
we do not differ as to the truth of the principle; but be- 
cause, apart from what may serve as an instrument of pro- 
duction or transport—with which the second principle deals 
—res nullius are now inconsiderable. Society would never 
be convulsed over the appropriation of the few fruits, land- 
animals, or even fishes, that may be turned to immediate 
use and remain still unappropriated. 

The magnitude of the interests involved is revealed in 
dealing with the second principle, where there is question 
of proprietary rights in the instruments of production and 
transport, which are very nearly identical with what econo- 
mists call capital. For a little reflection suffices to convince 
one that instruments of production and transport are but 
traps to catch and utilise the energies stored up in nature; 
and that the betterment effected by agriculture, factories, 
railways, steamships, and such things, is due in the main 
to natural forces which have been caught by our cleverness 
and made to work our will. This is plain in the case of 
pasture land, which produces beef or mutton almost with- 
out any labour on the herdsman’s part; at least the produce 
is out of all proportion to the energy which he expends, and 
increases or diminishes with the fertility of the soil, the 
expenditure of human energy remaining constant. The 
same applies to agricultural produce, and still more plainly 
to the betterment effected by coal, electricity, wind and 
water currents, and solar heat. So that the products of 
fields and factories are almost entirely due to the action of 
agents unproduced by us, which we have caught and har- 
nessed to our machines. Nay, even machines depend on 
the forces of nature, not on their workers, for whatever 
efficiency they may possess; as is plain from this, that, were 
it not for cohesion, the most powerful steam-engine would 
crumble into useless dust. 

Socialists deny that it is within the right of individuals to 
appropriate goods which nature has provided f.r the com- 
mon weal. 


See how the principle of appropriation works out to the 
detriment of labourers who do not own the instruments or 
machines wherewith they work. As cities grow in wealth 
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and population, ground-rents become more and more valu- 
able; the entire increment, however, is grabbed automati- 
cally, as it were, for the landlord by his instrument, the 
land. Similarly, no matter how great may be the profit 
accruing from a machine worked by a hired labourer, the 
machinist receives but a wage barely sufficient to support 
life, whilst the machine may appropriate for the use of its 
owner what he can hardly squander in gifts and luxuries. 
Hence the surplus value of whose misappropriation Marx 
complains. Whereas the product of a machine is due to the 
labourer by whom it is worked, the inventor or owner, and 
the machine itselfi—that is, the natural forces which it 
catches and applies; according to the system of economics 
that prevails, the labourer must be content with a wage 
which may be the equivalent of but a small fraction of the 
product; whilst the inventor, or his representative the 
owner, pockets the remainder, even though it be ten or a 
hundred times what he could reasonably expect in the open 
market as interest on his capital or as wages for his services. 
By far the greater part of the product, as we have seen, is 
due to the action of natural forces; yet it is almost entirely 
agrees by one of the human co-operators to the ex- 
clusion of his fellow. No wonder, socialists assert, that in- 
ventors and those who purchase their interests, should grow 
rich on this surplus value and be anxious to acquire still 
more of those energy-traps which they find so profitable. 

It is said, I know, that highly skilled labour, such as 
that of a Watt or an Edison, tells more for humanity than 
the work of an unskilled mechanic or engine-man, and 
therefore gives a right to a larger share of the profits 
realised. I do not know that this is denied by socialists. 
What they do insist on—or at least what they may be con- 
ceived to insist on—is, that the Watts and Edisons may get 
more credit for their inventions than they deserve.. Even 
inventors are the products of their age. If Watt and Edison 
had lived in the time of Homer, would they have been 
able to produce a steam-engine or an electric-lamp? May 
not Archimedes, or Volta, or Michael Angelo, have had a 
more inventive genius than either? May they not actually 
have done more for practical mechanics, since it is first steps 
that count most? And yet the steam-engine did not come 
till the time was ripe for its appearance. 
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The truth seems to be that just as machines are moved to 
work by energies which they do not originate, so the most 
inventive genius draws liberally on stores that had been 
already accumulated. A small boy, it has been said, stand- 
ing on a giant’s shoulder, can see farther than the giant; 
and when the last straw breaks the camel’s back, it is not 
to that individual straw alone the whole effect is due. How 
many philosophers must have contributed their quota to the 
formation of the idea that the raising of the lid of a kettle 
is due to the force of the steam issuing from the boiling 
water? or to the much more complex idea of the machine 
whereby that energy is caught and made obedient to our 
behests? How many busy brains had to think and plan to 
provide the notion of the telephone, as well as of the me- 
chanical appliances without which the idea could not be 
expressed in actuality? Is it not Cardinal Newman who 
writes somewhere of the great unknown benefactors of 
mankind—he, for instance, who first taught the use of 
corn? That long-forgotten man of genius left the fruit of 
his labour behind him to be the inheritance of the race; 
and now, socialists contend, it is in great part appropriated 
by the inventor of the latest improvement on the plough or 
the reaping-hook, as if it were to his puny brains alone we 
owed the full supply of natural forces which are caught and 
utilised by his machine. 

That this line of argument appeals to common sense is 
proved by the fact that inventors are allowed but a limited 
monopoly in their inventions; that royalties and rents have 
been and are charged on landed estate and mines, to provide 
funds for the public service; and that, especially in recent 
years, profits and savings have been subjected to taxation 
on a graduated scale. The increase in death duties, we 
know, has been denounced as socialistic; and in France it 
is the socialists alone, practically, who approve of a progres- 
sive income-tax. But while Catholics are agreed that taxes 
of this kind may be piled on till they amount to confiscation, 
most sensible men in these islands admit, I fancy, that a 
properly regulated income-tax is not unreasonable, and 
that Sir William Harcourt made a move in the right direc- 
tion when he rearranged the death-duties. In the United 
States also there is a feeling, by no means confined to 
socialists, that something will have to be done eventually to 
check the rapacity of the trusts and multi-millionaires. 
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There is, moreover, I should say, a growing tendency vo 
reserve from possibility of —— to private uses such 
public conveniences as telegraphs, railways, tramways, and 
the supply of light and water to towns; nor is it socialists 
only who have advocated some form of nationalisation or 
municipalisation of the land. And though it would be ad- 
mitted that the time was not ripe for measures of this kind 
when the foundations of great private properties were laid 
in the past; it is felt, I think, that when in future it is 
possible to acquire such advantages for the public, the 
opportunity should be embraced, at least in many cases. 


As a set-off against these arguments, it should be borne in 
mind that it is not to iron or other dead machines only the 
energies of nature are harnessed in the work of produc- 
tion; they operate through the machinist no less than 
through the machine. Where does the labourer get the 
energy which he expends in work? Does he, too, not 
catch and occupy it—in the food he eats; appropriating it 
as the capitalist’s machine does, out of the common store 
provided by great nature? If there were no gravitation or 
chemical affinity, how much betterment could man effect! 
The strongest and cleverest would fly off at once through 
space as the finest of fine gas. Even the labourer, there- 
fore, is a trap whereby the energies of nature are caught 
and appropriated; hence the socialistic principle—that not 
occupation but labour only gives a title to property—is 
fraught with danger to the working-man; unless it be 
hedged round with limitations, such, for instance, as that 
the stores provided by nature may be appropriated within 
reason. But then you will have to prove that in the present 
stage of the evolution of humanity, when selfish passions 
are still rife, it is not reasonable to appropriate these 
stores except in so far as they may be made to work through 
human faculties. 

This brings me to what I regard as the heart of the 
question in dispute between the socialists and ourselves. 
Fr. Cathrein rightly states that a certain “concept of his- 
tory is the fundamental dogma of Marxian socialism ;” and 
that Marx himself and his collaborator, Engels, deemed the 
concept materialistic. Now, though it is true that, like 
Marx, the leading socialists are materialists, I cannot see 
that the concept of history on which their economic theories 
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are based is of necessity materialistic. It is evolutionary to 
an extreme degree; but theists may believe in a very 
thorough process of evolution. 

As I understand the evolutionary conception of history, 
it implies that if we could trace man’s doings backwards to 
the first appearance of the species, the record would be one 
of interrupted progress from a savage or even bestial state ; 
and that the progress still continues and will not be per- 
manently arrested until the socialistic ideal has been fully 
realised. 

Does this imply that the race was ripe for social demo- 
cracy from the beginning, so that the socialistic ideal, if 
realised at any time in the long past, would have made for 
happiness? Are we ripe even now—prepared, that is, to 
live up to the conditions of millennium? Or should we be 
content, rather, to proceed with caution, step by step, con- 
verting instruments of production and transport into social 
wealth as occasion may offer; now a railway, after a tine 
a mine, then one class of factory, later on another class; 
till finally, when all men have been fully civilised, selfish 
passions completely eradicated, the dignity and pleasure of 
sacrifice and labour thoroughly appreciated, the race would 
be prepared for the ideal social condition in which capital 
would belong to no individual, but would be administered 
for the good of all by the democratic state ? 

If this, or something like it, is not what is implied by the 
materialistic or evolutionary conception of history, I do not 
know what the evolution.of humanity, materialistic or 
theistic, can possibly mean. 

One may notice in this connection that in France, where 
socialists are invested with more political power than else- 
where, the leaders of the party are content to realise their 
paren by instalments, and to reserve for the future the 
ull triumph of the democratic idea. This policy, of course, 
may be directed by political expediency rather than by 
principle; and possibly French socialists are persuaded that 
even now the race is ripe for the realisation of the ideal. 
No doubt also some of the most daring and least thoughtful 
spirits of the party speak and write as if they were con- 
vinced, not only that humanity is ripe, but that it had 
ripened long since. I cannot believe, however, that any 
thoughtful man, such as some of the socialist leaders are, 
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could be honestly convinced that we have yet grown so un- 
selfish, just, orderly, and careful of the common weal, as 
to give reasonable hope that an attempt to realise the 
socialistic ideal fully would lead to happiness if it were 
made at present. 


So far for the socialistic position. The Catholic doctrine 
of private property in the means of production and transport 
is based on a different reading of history, which leaves no 
hope for the complete eradication of laziness, selfishness, 
and the other evil passions that make for injustice and are 
so fruitful of misery. That the doctrine of proprietorial 
rights in the instruments of production is based on this com- 
paratively poor opinion of and hope for humanity, is as 
undeniable as it is that we rely on history for proof, not on 
what philosophy teaches as to the essence or nature of man. 
We rely, not on what man must be of his nature, but on the 
qualities which history and experience show him to possess, 
and which he must, in prudence, be deemed likely to retain. 
Needless to say, for Catholics, this reading of history is 
confirmed by the revealed record and the teaching of the 
Church. 

If our first father and his posterity had remained in the 
state of innocence, there would be no need of property in 
the means of production; this, I believe, is the teaching of 
all theologians.’ Property in capital, therefore, is the 
consequence of inordinate appetites, not a necessity of 
human nature as such. Socialists look forward to a time 
when in the course of evolution the race will have attained 
to what will be practically a state of innocence, in which 
there will be no inordinate lusts. Read Mr. Spencer’s Data 
of Ethics, and see how the father of evolutionary sociology 
predicts the advent of a time when the race will have to 
be rescued from an extreme altruism; when, that is, there 
will be a killing competition of politeness owing to which 
no one can do anything for fear of depriving his neighbour 


***Convenit inter scholasticos rationes cur natura nunc postulet 
proprietatem privatam conjungi cum statu generis humani qualis est 
frst peccatum, ita ut existiment futurum potius fuisse ut, nisi Adamus 
feccasset, res mansissent communes.’’—A. Vermeersch, S.J. Quca- 
tiones de Justitia, n. 205. 
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of the pleasure of doing it; and dishes may remain un- 
cleaned and fires unlighted because it would & considered 
too bad to deprive another of the delight of lighting and 
cleaning. In such a society there would be no need of 
property, and there would be no force whatever in the con- 
tention that in the social democratic state laziness and 
selfishness would be sure to interfere with the due per- 
formance of necessary work. 

There are two hypothetical principles, if I may call them 
so, as to which socialists and ourselves are in perfect agree- 
ment :—(1) That in proportion as men become unselfish and 
moral, under whatever influence, it is reasonable to limit 
private property in the means of production and of trans- 
port; and (2) that the limitation might be made complete 
and absolute if all inordinate selfishness were to cease. The 
essential difference between us is:—(1) That they regard 
man as being now less selfish than we believe him to be; 
and (2) that while they look forward with confidence to a 
golden age and universal garden of Eden, we have no hope 
that Astraea will ever come back to earth. 

If, as I believe, the leaders of socialistic thought, however 
cheerily they may write and speak, rather hope for the re- 
turn of the golden age than deem it present—and certainly 
they do not write as if they thought the mill-owner, the 
bourgeois shop-keeper or banker, and the farmer, unsel- 
fish—their golden age may be left to provide for itself. 
Should Astraea ever return, men will not need capital nor 
will they care to retain it. 

The pressing question is whether already we have pro- 
gressed so far as to justify the nationalisation of this or 
that instrument of production or transport. Have farmers 
and farm-labourers grown sufficiently unselfish to warrant 
us in hoping that they would go on working the land at a 
reasonably high pressure, if all the fruits, with the excep- 
tion of what the community may hand them in return, were 
to go to the nation? Are miners and factory-hands pre- 
pared to work as hard as the common weal requires—that 
is, nearly as hard as now, if not even harder sometimes— 
without any overseer? or would officials of the nation 
manage business and get employés to work as economically 
and effectually as private owners do in the present system? 

That is the aspect under which the question should be 
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considered by the unphilosophical but prudent voter, when 
he is called upon to say whether, for instance, he will have 
land or railways nationalised, tramways or lighting-plant 
taken over by the municipality. Theology bids him re- 
member, as he approaches the ballot-box, that men have 
passions and are Fikely to retain them; and that while pas- 
sion may be restrained, chiefly through the influence of re- 
ligion, it is easy, even where religion is not hampered, to 
trust the human heart too far. As long as laziness and 
selfishness entice us to profit by the labours and sacrifices of 
others, there will be need of some counter-attraction to- 
wards labour and sacrifice on our own part—such is the 
lesson of history, however you conceive it. Hitherto it 
has passed the wit of man to devise any form of counter- 
attraction that can take the place of the proprietorial rights 
which have been found so effective in the past. 


W. McDona.Lp. 





Rew Books. 


Of God and His Creatures. An Annotated Translation (with some 
Abridgement) of the Summa contra Gentiles of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 


In reviewing a new edition of a classic, one is not expected to deal 
with either the matter or the form of the work itself: the position in 
the world of thought of such books as the Summa contra Gentiles was 
long since determined. The present edition is remarkable in three re- 
spects: as being (1) a translation; (2) an abridgement; and (3) for the 
editor’s notes. ' 

(1) As a translation the work is excellent ; as was, indeed, to be expected 
from the author of Aquinas Ethicus. The style is characterised by a 
certain massive severity, as of Locke and the early English philosophers. 
How difficult it is to combine this quality with accuracy in rendering the 
philosophical Latin of St. Thomas, can be appreciated fully only by 
those who may have had occasion to do for a few passages what Father 
Rickaby has done for the entire Summa contra Gentiles. 

(2) As for the need of abridgement, I have long felt that our 
system of theology has suffered, and suffers still, from being taught and 
written, for the most part, in a dead language, and thereby made 
practically independent of adverse criticism. The feeling has been 
confirmed by an examination of the volume before me. That it is an 
abridged translation is stated on the title-page; the reason for abridge- 
ment being, as may be gathered from the Preface and the notes, that 
many passages in the original were not deemed likely to stand the 
subtle tests applied by modern physical, psychological, and historical 
science. There would be no difficulty about publishing the full text in 
Latin, because no hostile critic would be likely to read it ; in the verna- 
cular, however, this danger is real, and hence long chapters disappear 
altogether, while others are cut down to a few short paragraphs. 

I should be pleased, I confess, if even more were omitted; and I 
gather from the notes that the editor himself is not convinced of the 
soundness of many of the arguments which, naturally enough, he did 
not wish to consign to Limbo. A firm belief in St. Thomas’s main 
principles does not prevent my feeling that his—and our—position is 
not strengthened by the many weak, if not even worthless, arguments 
which he employs ; and I shall be surprised if educated laymen who may 
read even this abridged edition of the Swmma contra Gentiles, are not 
struck with what I, hope I may, without irreverence, call the unreality 
of some of the reasoning. 

(3) Father Rickaby’s notes are almost as good as his translation ; the 
English equally massive, the criticism scholarly and keen, the illustra- 
tions always to the point, exceedingly clever, and often even humorous. 
He knows Aristotle and Plato well and makes good use of the know- 
ledge; nor is he much less at home with the moderns. In Book II., 
Chapters 59-78—the most difficult chapters of the whole book, he calls 
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them—there are quite a number of interesting notes on the three great 
medieval philosophers whose opinions St. Thomas so often combats— 
Averroes, Avicenna, and Alexander of Aphrodisia. What interested me 
most, however, was the passages in which the editor reveals his own 
attitude towards certain fundamental conclusions of modern science. 

For instance, in Book I., under Chap. 13—which is entitled Reasons 

in Proof of the Existence of God—it is said that ‘‘ whoever will derive 
an argument for the divine existence from the mechanism of the heavens, 
must take his principles from Newton, not from Aristotle. 
Aristotle knew nothing of gravitation and only half knew the inertia of 
matter declared by Newton’s first law of motion. He supposed that 
motion, of its own nature, not only needed starting but also needed con- 
tirual keeping up by some continually acfing cause. He did not know 
that the question with a moving body is, not what there is to keep it in 
motion, but what there is to stop it.’’ I do not see how this can be 
made to square with the doctrine of divine conservation: may not 
Newton’s first law be true only on the hypothesis of a divine activity 
which, being natural, is taken for granted? To illustrate my meaning, 
I may ask whether Newton’s third law—according to which there is an 
equal and opposice reaction to every .action—is true metaphysically— 
that is, from the very nature of material action and reaction—or only 
physically, in the present condition of matter. If there were no 
ether, or if it or some such thing were not a medium whereby pressure 
is conveyed on every side in one form or other, would it not be equally 
true that action would not and could not evoke the least reaction? So 
that a metaphysical principle may well hold, though derived from a 
very imperfect knowledge of phys:cs; otherwise it were easy to refute 
the entire system of metaphysics which we owe to Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen. 

Further on in the same note we read:—‘‘ The whole idea of the 
Prime Mover has vanished from modern physics.’’ Should it, however, 
be allowed to vanish? Similarly (p. 241):—‘‘ That prime minister of 
creation, the corpus celeste, or primum mobile, . . . has gone 
finally out of office, and with it the primary and commanding influence 
of heavenly over earthly bodies.’’ What about the ether, however, and 
its influence, say, in gravitation, chemical attraction or repulsion, and 
evolution generally? Again (p. 12):—‘‘ The causes of these motions 
[the molar and molecular motions of the material universe] are in- 
numerable forces’’; and he had said (p. 11):—‘‘ Besides Motion he 
[who will prove the existence of God from the mechanism of the heavens] 
must take account of Force and Energy.’’ What, however, if Force 
and Enervy were not really different from Motion? It is the doctrine 
of St. Thomas, as Father Rickaby admits (p- 236), that *“ no corporal 
thing acts otherwise than through beiag in motion.’’ This very im- 
portant principle is, I regiet to say, omitted from the text of Book IIL., 
Ch. 65, the omiss‘on being justified by the remark that ‘‘ the proposition 
has not been reconciled with the laws of gravitation and of electric and 
magnetic attraction.’’ No doubt, all difficulties have not been removed; 
but is not this even more true of any other theory of activity as apply- 
ing to gravitation and electric or magnetic attraction? In this connec- 
tion I may ask whether, according to the mechanical theory of matter and 
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its activity, ‘‘ there is vacuum between point and point of the multi- 
tudinous points which make up the molecule’’ (p. 115). Does not the 
theory in question suppose that stress is conveyed through an ether- 
medium ? 

Turning to a question of a different order, I should not care to 
speak of the objects of mind as ‘‘ dormant ’’ (p.17) ; nor, with all respect 
for the opinion of J. 8. Mill, as ‘‘ permanent possibilities of sensation’’ ; 
even though the use of such a formula might suffice to confute 
‘‘ Berkeley, Kant, and all their tribe.’’ Neither can I deem it well to 
adopt the idealistic jargon that ‘‘ phenomena cannot be actual to man 
except as objects of sensation or other human knowledge’’; for the 
real question is, not whether they are ‘‘ actual to man,’’ but whether 
they are actual. Even before a phenomenon is observed, I should think 
it strange to cail it potential; for, as its reality is not in any way in- 
creased by being seen, it is not the phenomenon that is in potentiality 
to be seen, but rather the mind that is in _ potentiality 
to see it and is increased by the act of vision. True, we say a thing is 
visible before it is actually seen; may not this, however, be due to 
metonymy? See also, in this connection, p. 26, where it is stated that 
‘the thing appearing is the cause . . . of the potentiality of appear- 
ance, when, as with an unread book, no capable finite mind is there ’”’ 
to read it. 

I have noted a number of points to which, if space permitted, I 
should like to call attention ; such as the use of the term ‘‘ connaturally ”’ 
on p. 18: —‘‘A body, according to St. Thomas, is made up of a potential 
subject, called matter, connaturally extended in space ; and further, &c.’’ 
‘‘ Wherever physical science becomes the staple of education, to the 
setting aside of Latin and Greek, it will be found necessary in the in- 
terests of religion to insist on a parallel course of metaphysics, psycho- 
logy, and ethics’’ (p. 103); as if a course in the humanities could do 
away with that necessity. ‘‘ Let things exist in time, and certain 
evils, physical evils at any rate, are bound to arise’’ (p. 242); even 
among the blessed in heaven? ‘‘ Whatever in us the will insists on 
having done, even the very act of the will so insisving, is paid for out 
of the store of physical energy belonging to the body. . . An heroic 
effort is only made by what we may call a forced loan of bodily energy 
raised by the will, or rather by the man willing; for the will is not 
a motor power distinct, but belongs to the ‘form’ of the body” 
(p. 409) ; as if material energy could be modified so as to become an act 
of will. This, of course, is not what Father Rickaby means, but it 
would be well to make these things quite plain. ‘‘ The 
Spirit may be ‘ constricted’ or tied, to some material substance [such 
as the fire of hell], and that material substance be kept in violent 
agitation, such that, for every vibration or other agitation of the sub- 
stance there shall be a corresponding pang of the constricted spirit ”’ 
(p. 413) ; as if a spirit could have a pang other than an act of will. 

_ In explanation of how, at the Resurrection, we may :etain our in- 
dividuality, St. Thomas says that all the essential elements of our 
personality remain: in the first place the soul; ‘‘ materia etiam manet 
que tali forme fuit subjecta, sub dimensionibus eisdem ex quibus 
habebat ut esset individualis materia ’’ (Book IV., Ch. 81). In the 
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translation this is abridged to ‘‘ the matter also remains which was sub- 
ject to that form.’’ I think it a pity that St. Thomas’s theory of what 
makes for individuality should be dealt with so lightly; for, apart from 
the ‘‘ dimensiones ’’ in the text, the ‘‘ matter which was subject to that 
form’’ might make quite a little mountain. 

Father Rickaby’s printer has done his work exceedingly well; the 
type and general appearance of the book is in harmony with the 
antique mode of thought and the severe, classic English. The size of 
the volume, I must confess, is not to my taste; the page is a little too 
large for a quarto, and too small, as I think, for a folio. Tastes ditter, 
however ; and the editor and publishers had to cater for others besides 
me, who do not feel the special delight some people find in reading 
folios. As a matter of fact, I believe the volume is a large quarto. 

The book, I should say, is one which few but close students of 
philosophy will appreciate at its true value; such as they, however, will 
thank Father Rickaby, not only for his admirable translation, but for 
many valuable suggestions. 


W. McDona.p. 


Histoire des Dogmes: I. La Théologie Anténicéenne, par J. Tixeront. 
3e édit. Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 1906; pp. xi. + 475. 


This is one of the excellent series in course of publication by Lecoffre 
under the general title ‘‘ Bibliothéque de |’ Enseignement et de |’ His- 


, 


toire Ecclesiastique,’’ nine or ten volumes of which have appeared. 
The series, as a whole, is not unworthy of the best traditions of French 
scholarship, and taken in conjunction with the many other valuable 
works that are constantly appearing from the pens of French ecclesiastics 
(a couple of them are noticed below), constitutes a convincing testimony 
to the intellectual vitality and progressiveness of the Church of France, 
which at the present time is passing through such a severe political crisis. 

The author of this excellent volume is Dean of the Catholic Faculty 
of Theology in Lyons. With the work itself, which has reached a third 
edition, many of our readers are probably already acquainted, and they 
are aware that it marks a very notable improvement on previous Catholic 
manuals of the History of Dogma. The second volume by the same 
author, which is to complete the period of ancient theology, will be sure 
of a welcome from those who have read the first. 

The method adopted is the synthetic; that is to say, the chronological 
order is in the main adhered to, and (so far as the materials permit) a 
complete and comprehensive statement of the salient features of the 
dogmatic teaching and personal speculations of each author or document 
and of each period is given. There can hardly be any doubt that this 
method is preferable, at least for the ante-Nicene period to which the 
present volume is confined. It exhibits much better than the alternative 
analytical method the organic development of theological dogma during 
the time when systematic theology was still in its infancy; when the 
Church had not yet begun to enshrine her teaching in solemn conciliar 
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definitions ; when there were no great controversies on well defined issues 
round which theological efforts could concentrate. 

The author makes no claim to originality in the plan or contents of 
his work. He gives a good digest (directly from the original sources) of 
the accepted results of sane patristic criticism and interpretation, only 
setting down as certain what is clearly so and leaving what is doubtful or 
obscure or even inconsistent in the state in which he finds it. This is 
the objective historical method, from which he does not allow himself to 
be drawn aside by theological or apologetic pre-occupations ; and in this 
feature especially (together with the clearness and simplicity of his style 
and the competency of his scholarship) does the merit of his work con- 
sist. Thus, for example, he does not try to explain away artificially 
the strictly swbordinationist teaching of nearly all the ante-Nicene 
writers who attempted to give a speculative construction of the mystery 
of the Trinity ; but, accepting the fact, he points out the philosophical 
pre-occupations which induced this tendency, in opposition as it was 
to the simple, unrationalised faith of the Church and to the data of 
revelation. For literary questions and difficult points of interpretation 
that could not be discussed in a manual, the reader will find references 
to the special works to be consulted. 

As regards the contents of the volume, attention may be called to the 
Introduction, which deals briefly with the science of the History of 
Dogma ; to Chapter I., which gives a succinct but well ordered sketch of 
the Greco-Roman and Jewish environment (religious, philosophical and 
moral) in which Christianity arose and developed; and to Chapter IT., 
which gives a necessarily very much condensed statement of the teaching 
of Christ and the Apostles. The contents of the remaining chapters 
constituting the bulk of the volume can be anticipated by every student 
of the History of Dogma. The chapters are sub-divided into con- 
venient sections, and there is a good analytical index. 


P. J. Toner. 


Etudes d’Histoire et de Théologie Positive, par Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. 
Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
Ie Serie: La Discipline de l’Arcane; Les Origines de la Pénitence ; 
La Hiérarchie Primitive; L’Agape. 4e édit., 1906; pp. vi. + 353. 
Ile Serie: L’Eucharistie—La Présence Réelle et la Transubstantiation, 
1905; pp. 388. 


Monsignor Batiffol, the learned Rector of the Institut Catholique of 
Toulouse, is too well known to need any introduction to our readers; 
and among the several publications on which his reputation as one of 
the foremost representatives of the modern “‘ historical’’ school is 
based, the most interesting and important from the purely theological 
point of view are the two volumes named. 

The first volume has been before the public since 1902, and has 
reached a fourth edition. The four essays comprised in it are original 
historical studies on the subjects mentioned in the title—all of which, it 
will be seen, are of considerable interest to the theologian—and the 
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conclusions advanced are on some points entirely new and on most 
points at variance with the views previously current among Catholics 
and more or less consecrated in the schools. It was not, of course, to be 
expected that such conclusions would pass without criticism or fail to 
provoke controversy. But it may be said that Mgr. Batiffol’s general 
position on the first two subjects (the Discipline of the Secret and the 
‘* Origins ’’ of Penance) has found favour pretty generally with Catholic 
scholars, among his supporters in reference to the Arcanum being autho- 
rities of such eminence as Professor Funk. These essays accordingly 
have remained practically unchanged in successive editions. The case 
has been different, however, in regard to the third and fourth essays (on 
the Primitive Hierarchy and the Agape); Mgr. Batiffol’s views have 
been combated by several critics. But it would be impossible here to 
enter into the merits of the controversy and rash to undertake to decide 
it. The essay on the Agape was re-written for the third edition with a 
view particularly to meet the criticisms of Professor Funk, and in the 
present edition of both essays the reader will find that notice has been 
taken of all the more noteworthy exceptions that have been raised by 
various critics. I must be content to refer to the volume itself. 

Mgr. Batiffol’s thesis on the Disciplina Arcani may be summed up 
in a few words. After tracing the history of the modern fashion of 
appealing to this supposed law of the early Church as an easy solution 
of historical difficulties in theology, and showing (strange to say) that 
the idea and the term itself is of Protestant parentage, he goes on to 
prove that during the first two centuries there is absolutely no trace of 
the existence of the alleged discipline (Christianity in this respect pre- 
senting a contrast to various pagan cults with their rigidly guarded 
secrets of initiation and their mysteries); but that with the rise of the 
catechumenate as a pedagogic institution in the third century there 
grew up also a ‘‘ conventional reserve’’ (as part of the pedagogic method) 
in the public preaching and liturgical functions to which catechumens 
(and pagans) had access—a reserve, however, that was largely dis- 
cretionary and did not extend beyond preaching and the liturgy. But 
by degrees it gained in rigour and extent and came to be understood, 
as by Innocent I. in the beginning of the fifth century, as covering even 
the writing of a letter by the Pope to a fellow bishop who had consulted 
him about certain points ‘‘ vel in consecrandis mysteriis vel in ceteris 
arcanis agendis.’’ This is the earliest and also the latest evidence in the 
West of such an extension of the ‘‘ convention,’’ which seems to have 
disappeared by the time of St. Leo. The case is somewhat similar for 
the East. 

The essay on Penance is the longest and most important in the 
volume (pp. 45-222); but it would take more space than can be spared 
here to notice even the outlines of the development which Mgr. Batiffol 
traces so lucidly. Readers whose study of the subject has been limited 
to the popular manuals of Sacramental theology will find a great deal 
to surprise them in this essay, notwithstanding the fact that as far 
back as the time of Petavius the difficulties connected with the early 
penitential discipline began to attract the attention of Catholic 
scholars. The earliest document to be studied—outside the N.T. itself— 
is the Shepherd of Hermas, which appeared at a time (most probably 
the middle of the second century) when the primitive ideal, that the 
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baptised should not lapse from grace, had proved itself incapable of 
literal realisation in the growing Christian community, and when, as a 
consequence, the attention of the thoughtful had begun to be directed 
more particularly to the remedy provided for post-baptismal frailty. 
From the Shepherd (and irom other evidences) it seems that two 
extreme tendencies had appeared, the one (heretical) advocating anti- 
nomian indifferentism, the other (not exclusively heretical) insisting on 
an excessive rigorism (Encratism), but neither taking account of the 
possibility of efficacious penance after baptism. Against both extremes 
Hermas (representing the Roman presbyters?) protests, and pleads for a 
general penance for the sins of the fallen Christians, which is available, 
however, only once, and is offered on angelic authority as a kind of 
extraordinary jubilee. There is no hint of any sins being reserved from 
the penance proclaimed by Hermas; on the contrary, the right of pardon 
is expressly extended to adultery and (with limitations) to apostacy, and 
from the story widely current in the second century and preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria (regarding the Christian youth who had become 
a robber and murderer and was reconciled by the Evangelist St. John), 
it is evident that homicide was not then considered as reserved. As to 
the elements of this post-baptismal penance Hermas and Clement dis- 
tinguish the conversion of heart (etdvoa), the process of purification 
and satisfaction, and the healing (és) of the soul, in which we may 
discover the outlines of the penitential discipline as we find it described 
now in detail by Tertullian in his De Penitentia (204). This work being 


addressed to catechumens deals chiefly with the penance preparatory to 


baptism, and Tertullian insists that the baptised ought to persevere in 
grace. But he teaches clearly and unhesitatingly, and proves from 
Scripture, that there is provided for the fallen Christian an efficacious 
penance, which is available, however, only once. This is the ezomo- 
logesis, which (pre-supposing confession, for there is question even of 
secret sins) consists in a laborious public satisfaction which is offered to 
God, and which is rendered efficacious in blotting out the eternal penalty 
of sin by the supplicatory intervention of the Church. Mgr. Batiffol 
disproves Harnack’s theory that there is question only of offences against 
the Church itself ; the pardon mediated by the Church is divine pardon 
of sins against God. Though the power of the keys is not clearly set 
forth by Tertullian, the Sacramental efficacy of the Church’s interven- 
tion is implicitly taught, and in the later work De Pudicitia the bishop 
is expressly recognised as the organ of this efficacious power. This work, 
which was written after Tertullian had become a Montanist and in 
protest against the decree of Callistus (217-222), sheds additional light 
on the existing penitential discipline, and combines with other evidences 
to prove conclusively that, at the moment when Callistus iaterfered to 
remove the reservation in the case of adultery (and allied sins), three 
categories of sins (adultery, homicide, and apostacy) had come (since the 
time of Hermas) to be considered as absolutely and perpetually reserved, 
absolution being denied even in articulo mortis; though the sinner was 
exhorted to undergo the exomologesis in the assurance that God Himself 
would grant the absolution which the Church, for disciplinary reasons, 
thought it well to withhold. These are peccata irremissibilia of the 
Montanist Tertullian, who mistook the Church’s prudential reserve in 
the use of her absolving power for an admission that she—or rather 
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her ordinary ministers—had not the power in regard to these sins. Po 
Callistus is under no such misapprehension ; but fully confident that the 
power of the keys in the Church is unlimited, and that he is competent 
to abrogate an ecclesiastical reservation which he judged to be no longer 
expedient, he publishes his famous decree, against which Tertullian 
writes so fiercely, admitting adulterers and fornicators to absolution on 
the same conditions as other sinners (with unreserved sins), but allowing 
the reservation to remain for homicides and apostates. This interesting 
decree can be restored substantially from Tertullian and the Philoso- 
phoumena (in which also it is attacked), but I must be content to refer 
the reader to Mgr. Batiffol’s essay. The form in which the absolution 
is imparted (‘‘ ego dimitio’’) is significant; apparently the right to 
absolution is given only for once; clerics are exempt from the exomo- 
logesis, and we are left to conjecture the means of reconciliation avail- 
able for them; the intervention of the martyrs is recognised for obtain- 
ing a mitigation in the severity of the exomologesis. Thirty years later 
the question of extending the same measure of clemency to apostates 
and of checking the abuse of the martyrs’ privilege becomes urgent in 
Africa and at Rome, and the Novatian schism is the result of the policy 
of relaxation decided upon. Later on (perpetual) reservation of every 
kind ceases, and other developments appear, but I have said more than 
enough, I trust, to arouse the curiosity of the reader and induce him to 
take up the study of the subject in the author. Possibly Mgr. Batiffol 
is a little too confident in some of his historical reconstructions where 
the evidence is somewhat defective; but he is always careful and con- 
scientious, and his conclusions in all cases are deserving of respectful 
consideration. The essay concludes with a notice of other critical 
studies on the same subject, and a reply to the speculative theological 
difficulties suggested by his own conclusions. 


The second volume is devoted to the Blessed Eucharist in the New 
Testament and in history down to the period when the theory of Tran- 
substantiation was fully elaborated. In the study of the New Testament 
texts (pp. 3-106)—to which are appended by way of an epilogue the 
Didaché and the Ignatian Epistles—Mgr. Batiffol takes account of the 
results of textual criticism, and criticises in turn various theories of 
interpretation that have been recently proposed by semi-rationalistic 
Protestants for the purpose of getting rid of all realism in the sacrament 
(and of all sacrificial reference in the words of institution). Perhaps, 
however, in his own interpretation he insists too much on leaving the 
New Testament teaching indefinite, in the sense, that is, that no theory 
is definitely taught (he does not, of course, deny that both the real 
presence and transubstantiation are implied in the words of institution). 
His dove-tailing of the classical passage (vv. 23-29) of the 11th Chapter 
of I. Cor. into the argument of the 10th Chapter of the same epistle, for 
the purpose apparently of showing that no theory of the Eucharist is 
presented in St. Paul’s language, is not logical or convincing, and seems 
forced and artificial. In interpreting the 6th Chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel he places himself in opposition particularly to the view of Loisy, 
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and limits the reference to the Eucharist to vv. 52-56. His analysis of 
the argument in this chapter is ingenious, but it may be doubted 
whether it is at all points convincing—though personally I am attracted 
by his view. 

I regret that space prevents me from giving some account of the 
theological development on New Testament data as sketched by Mgr. 
Batiffol. Though some of his positions may be debatable, his presenta- 
tion, on the whole, is consistent and convincing; and I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that he has given us the best study we so far possess 
from the Catholic standpoint of the history of Eucharistic doctrine. I 
think, however, that the value of his work for the Catholic student 
would be increased by the addition of a fuller study of the qgncluding 
period from Paschasius Radbert (with whom development practically 
reaches its goal—though the term transubstantiation is later) to the 
solemn definition of the doctrine of conversion under the title tran- 
substantiation. P. J. Toner. 


The Sources of the Qur’adn, by the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A., 
D.D. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (S.P.C.K.). 
London, 1905; pp. 287. 


No one but a competent Orientalist would be qualified to give a 
critical notice of this volume, and the present writer is not an Orientalist. 
But as the author himself is an expert and offers his work as the result of 
‘‘a thorough personal study [in the original languages, of all of which, 
except Chinese, he is a master] of the various ancient records quoted ”’ 
(Pref., p. 7), and as the work itself shows all the outward evidences of 
critical scholarship, the general reader who is interested in the history 
of Comparative Religion may safely commit himself to Dr. Tisdall’s 
guidance and accept his conclusions as trustworthy. The work, in fact, 
is addressed to the general scholar rather than to the Oriental specialist, 
and the S.P.C.K. deserves the thanks of the public for this valuable 
addition to its list of useful publications. 

After an introductory chapter giving an account of the composition 
and history of the Qur’an, of the authority claimed for it by Muslims, 
and similar points, the critical investigation of its real sources begins. 
Chapter II. deals with ancient Arabian beliefs and practices, many of 
which, it is shown, were utilised by Muhammad in building up the 
religion of the Qur’An. Chapter III. traces the influences of Sabian (an 
obscure Syrian sect) and of Jewish ideas and practices ; Chapter IV., the 
influence of Christianity. Chapter V. deals with the Zoroastrian 
elements in the Qur’an and in the authoritative traditions of Islam, and 
Chapter VI. treats of the Hanifs, pre-Muhammadan reformers who 
anticipated the prophet in seeking to restore the “religion of 
Abraham.’’ To all these sources Muhammad was extensively indebted 
for matter that he claimed to have learned from the angel Gabriel ; but 
it is impossible to indicate here the specific instances of borrowing de- 
tailed by the author, which are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
It may be mentioned that there is hardly any trace of direct dependence 
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on the canonical books either of the Old or of the New Testament; but 
Jewish legends and traditions (embodied in apocryphal and Talmudic 
writings) and similar Christian materials (found in apocryphal Gospels 
and heretical writings), are largely drawn upon (especially the Jewish) 
by Muhammad, whose acquaintance with them was probably due to 
their oral circulation. It is curious, too, that in all his borrowings the 
prophet shows a decided preference for what is most absurd and what 
is most unhistorical in his sources. 

This little volume, I venture to say, will take its place as a standard 
authority for the student of Comparative Religion. It would have been 
easier for the general reader had the author Anglicised, instead of 
merely transliterating, Arabic names. 

It is a pity in a work of this kind to have to call attention to one 
ugly blemish. Why has Dr. Tisdall, in one or two passages, allowed 
a somewhat crass Protestant prejudice to mar the scholarly character of 
his book. In expressing his regret that Muhammad ‘‘was never brought 
into contact with pure Gospel Christianity,’’ he is guilty of such mis- 
statements of history and of Catholic belief as the following: —‘‘ It is 
largely to the false forms which the [Christian] faith had then almost 
universally assumed, that the rise of Islam is really due’’ (p. 140)... . 
‘* We must all regret that the idolatrous worship offered to Mary led 
Muhammad to believe that people who catied her ‘‘ Queen of Heaven ”’ 
and ‘‘ Mother of God’’ [does Dr. Tisdall recognise the authority of 
Ephesus ?], really attributed to her Divine attributes. He rightly per- 
cewed that God was practically dethroned in her favour’’ (p. 181). 
There is no Josaphat in the calendar of saints of the ‘‘ Roman ’’ Church 
for Nov. 27, as stated on page 168, and Dr. Tisdall will surely not ven- 
ture to identify the seventeenth century saint of that name, whose 
feast occurs on Nov. 14, with the Buddha (Bodhisattva) of sixth cen- 
tury legend. Prejudice leads him out of his way to perpetrate this silly 
blunder, which he might have avoided by consulting a Roman Breviary 
—more easily accessible, one would think, than the sources he is dealing 
with throughout. P. J. Toner. 


Saint John and the Close of the Apostolic Age. By the Abbé Constant 
Fouard. Authorised Translation. 8vo., pp. xxxiii. + 243. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


The present work, to which a sad interest attaches as the last from 
the pen of the late Abbé Fouard, completes the learned author’s survey 
of Christianity in the first century. Like its predecessors, this volume 
is at once popular and scholarly; the latest sources of information are 
nearly everywhere utilised, but the book is not overweighted with notes 
or a display of erudition. It gives a fine idea of the state of Christianity 
during the last thirty years of the first century; and shows how the 
infant Church, mangled by the brutal persecution of Nero, was allowed 
breathing time during the period of the Flavian emperors. Vespasian 
and Titus, if not favourable, were at least neutral towards the new 
faith, and even Domitian took no active measures against it till the last 
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two years of his reign, when, as Suetonius says, need made him grasp- 
ing, and fear, cruel." During the period of nearly thirty years which 
thus intervened between the death of Nero and the savage onslaught 
of Domitian, Christianity made rapid strides throughout the Empire 
and in Rome itself, so that we find some of the very noblest families 
suffering as Christians during the Domitian persecution. 

Our author deals at considerable length with the life and writings of 
Saint John. A rapid analysis is given of the Apocalypse, Fourth 
Gospel, and the three Epistles, and many judicious and illuminating 
hints are conveyed in the text or notes. The work closes with a glance 
at the organisation of the Christian communities about the year 100 a.p., 
and at the Gnostic heresies of the time. 

There are various points discussed on which I could not subscribe to 
the learned Abbé’s conclusions, but I hasten to add that he takes up no 
position that has not considerable evidence in its favour. On the whole. 
the work is worthy of its lamented author, and bears abundant evidence 
of his learning and painstaking. 

I am sorry I cannot say as much for the English translation, which 
in many instances betrays signs of carelessness at least. Thus we meet 
sentences like the following: —‘‘ Vespasian ordered its lands sold for 
the benefit of the Treasury,’’ p. 5; ‘‘ Nowhere more than in the East are 
the decisions of a Master held in higher esteem,’’ p. 15; ‘‘ Taking his 
work by and large’’ (!), whatever that may mean. Then the tran- 
slation speaks of “‘ sixty stadium,’’ p. 5, and ‘‘ Clement of Alexander,’’ 
p. 29; on page 30 Jesus is made ‘‘ commentator ’’ instead of ‘‘ consum- 
mator ’’ of the Law; on page 33, note 2, a hopelessly wrong impression 
is conveyed to the English reader; on page 156, note 2 refers to a pre- 
vious page, but no page is given; on page 199 the erroneous Vulgate 
reading followed by our Rheims version: ‘‘ So I will have him to re- 
main,’’ J. xxi., 22, is strangely substituted for the true reading: ‘‘ Jf I 
will have him to remain,’’ which we find correctly given in Fouard’s 
French text; and on page 217 Nazarene is confounded with Nazarite. 

It is a pity in the case of a work that was deemed, and really is, 
worth translating, that more care was not bestowed on the translation. 
Let us hope that it will be carefully revised for the second edition, 
which, I trust, will soon be called for. The intrinsic value of Abbé 
Fouard’s work justifies me in recommending it heartily to all who desire 
a faithful and vivid picture of the last thirty years of the first Christian 


century. J. MacRory. 


Medicina Pastoralis in usum Confessariorum.  Auctore, sacerdote I. 
Antonelli. Romae: Pustet. Vol. I., pp. 397; Vol. II., pp. 531. 


These volumes contain much useful information on the many ques- 
tions in which moral theology and medical science come into contact. 
Theologians very often treat such subjects in an imperfect manner, 
either entirely omitting recent discoveries, or, what is worse, basing 


* «Tnopia rapax, metu sevus.’ Suet. Domit., 3. 
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theological teaching on antiquated medical opinions. Father Anto- 
nelli’s volumes bring prominently before his readers the most recent 
scientific conclusions on the various matters discussed ; he has examined 
with great care the available sources of information, with the result that 
his work holds a high place amongst books of the kind. 

The author divides his volumes into three parts: the first’ discusses 
human physiology in general; the second* deals with physiological ques- 
tions that arise in connection with the first, fifth, and sixth command- 
ments, the sacraments of Baptism and Matrimony, and the precepts of 
the Church ; the third’ explains the care which is due to the sick, and 
discusses the physiological aspects and signs of death. There are appen- 
dices on Clerical Celibacy* and Ecclesiastical Trials, on the nullity of 
marriage for physiological reasons and the dissolution of Christian 
marriage which has not been consummated ;* there are also very useful 
anatomical tables published in a separate pamphlet. 

The chapters on Spiritualism and Hypnotism are full of interesting 
material for discussion. Spiritualism held sway for many centuries 
after the introduction of Christianity; in fact, it was the materialistic 
ideas of the French Revolutionaries, more than the condemnation of the 
Church, that banished it from civilised nations. In the middle of the 
last century, however, it revived in America, whence it spread into 
Europe. In Hydeville, U.S.A., the members of a family named Fox 
were disturbed by rappings which were heard in their rooms. After a 
few days they became accustomed to the mysterious noises and no longer 
feared harm, so Mr. Fox determined to trace the effect to its cause. 
When the rappings were next heard he asked was their author a spirit, 
and obtained an affirmative answer. In the presence of friends he 
then asked many questions and received much secret information, not in 
every instance of a pleasant character. The fame of these events spread 
rapidly and in other places the practice of spirit-rapping became the 
fashion. New and improved methods of calling ‘“‘spirits from the 
vasty deep,’’ and of holding converse with them, were discovered ; 
votaries of the occult science sprang up in all parts of America and 
Europe; and at present Spiritualists are thought to number about 
20,000,000. The latest phase of this fashionable craze is the theory of 
Reincarnation, according to which the spirits of the dead assume cor- 
poreal forms and appear in ghostly trappings to the astonished fre- 
quenters of the séances. Having examined the strange things that 
happen and the revelations that are made, Father Antonelli is con- 
vinced that the works of Spiritualism are of a diabolic origin. 

The Church has constantly condemned such practices; in his Con- 
stitution ‘‘ Officiorum et Munerum ”’ Leo XIII. declared it unlawful to 
read or retain books in which spirit-calling is taught and recommended ; 
and the Holy Office (1st April, 1898,) condemned the practice of con- 
sulting spirits even though diabolic intervention is excluded by the 
express desire of the medium, and though the information received is in 
harmony with the teaching of the Catholic Church. 

Father Antonelli dispassionately examines the phenomena of hyp- 
notism, attributes them to natural causes, and declares hypnotic sugges- 
tion lawful as means of curing certain diseases, if precautions are taken 
to prevent abuse. 


* Vol. L, pp. 1-143. * Vol. T., pp. 145-358; Vol. IL, pp. 1-220. * Vol. IT.. pp. 221-283. 
* Vol. L., pp. 359-376. * Vol. II., pp. 284-509. 
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The chapter on apparent death is very useful to missionary priests, 
who are brought into close contact with the dying. Father Antonelli 
proves from medical testimony that death does not take place for some 
time after its external appearances. The duration of hidden life varies 
with the disease from which the patient dies ; in cases of sudden death it 
may remain for several hours, but in cases of death arising from pro- 
tracted illness it remains for a much shorter period. Many doctors re- 
commend priests to confer the sacraments conditionally at any time be- 
fore rigidity of the muscles begins ; this happens at varying periods after 
the person has been to all appearance dead. 

Enough has been said to show the utility of Father Antonelli’s 
volumes, which mark an advance on previous works dealing with the 
borderland of medicine and theology. 


J. M. Harty. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. Edited by Herbert Paul. 
London, 1904: George Allen. 


The future Lord Acton was born at Naples in 1834; was sent to 
Oscott at the age of nine years; would have entered Cambridge, were 
it not that, by reason of his religion, no College would admit him; and, 
finally, kept his terms at the University of Munich, where he had as 
friend and professor the celebrated Dr. Dollinger. He became a perfect 
master of German, French, Spanish, and Italian ; returned home and was 
elected M.P. for the borough of Carlow; was for a time Editor of the 
Rambler, The Home and Foreign Review, as well as the North British 
Review. He was the friend of Gladstone, and earnest supporter of his 
Home Rule policy, and was in 1895 appointed by Lord Rosebery to the 
Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. 

We have often asked ourselves the question, what has Lord Acton 
ever done to justify the reputation which he seems to have got amongst 
a certain class? That he was able, brilliant in conversation, graceful in 
style, versed especially in modern literature, we have no doubt; but 
when we come to inquire about the solid work that he has ever done 
we find ourselves engaged in a hopeless search. In fact, if we discount 
the exaggerated enthusiasm of his friends, and compare Acton with most 
of his literary contemporaries, we fail to see how he could be considered 
in any sense as a ‘‘ great man.’’ Indeed, we are convinced that, were 
it not for his liberal tendencies and his association with Déllinger in the 
campaign against the Papacy and the Vatican Council, his name would 
never have secured extraordinary prominence. As a Catholic, he would 
probably have remained unprized ; as a ‘‘ liberal Catholic,’’ his abilities 
became almost superhuman. 

The present volume of letters has strengthened us in our opinion. 
In them we see Acton in his true colours, as a very feeble reproduction 
of the Déllinger type, without a shred of the ability, learning, and force 
of character which distinguished the master. Our author seems to have 
got the Inquisition, murder, and Papacy on the brain. His opinions on 
such questions show his contemptible spirit of disloyalty to the Church, 
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his narrowness of mind, his utter want of capacity or will to under- 
stand the true position of the Papacy. Here are a few specimens 
selected at random, and let our readers judge for themselves: —‘‘ The 
Council of Trent impressed on the Church the stamp of an intolerant 
age, and perpetuated by its decrees the spirit of an austere morality ”’ 
(xlii). ‘‘ They (the bishops at the Vatican Council) were investing with 
new authority the existing bulls, and giving unqualified sanction to the 
inquisition and the index, to the murder of heretics, and the deposing 
of kings. They approved what they were called upon to reform, and 
blest with their hearts what their lips knew to be accursed ’’ (xliv.). 
Writing on the Schema de Ecclesia of the Council, he says: —‘‘ It 
makes civil legislation on all points of contract, marriage, education, 
clerical universities, mortmain, even on many questions of taxation and 
common law, subject to the legislation of the Church, which would 
simply be the arbitrary will of the Pope. Most assuredly no man, 
accepting such a code, could be a loyal subject, or fit for the enjoyment 
of political privileges ’’ (xlvi.). ‘‘ Catholics (if Papal Infallibility were 
defined) would at once become irredeemable enemies of civil and 
religious liberty. They would have to profess a false system of morality, 
and to repudiate literary and scientific sincerity. They would be as 
dangerous to Civil Society in the school as in the State.’’ ‘‘ It has never 
been my fortune,’’ he writes to Gladstone, in 1876, ‘‘ to meet with an 
esoteric Ultramontane—I mean putting aside the ignorant mass, and those 
who are incapable of reasoning, that I do not know of a religious and 
educated Catholic who really believes that the See of Rome is a safe 
guide to salvation. . . . In short, I do not believe there are Catholics 
who, sincerely and intelligently believe that Rome is right, and that 
Déllinger is wrong. You say, for instance, that Ultramontanism pro- 
motes untruthfulness. I don’t think that is fair. It not only pro- 
motes, it inculcates distinct mendacity and deceitfulness. In certain 
cases it is made a duty to lie.’’ ‘‘ The Pope (Leo XIII) probably had 
no clear view about policy. If he had he would hardly be Pope. But 
he sees that the old spells have lost their power over men, and so he 
gives them up.’’ ‘‘ A man who thought it wrong to murder a Protes- 
tant king would be left for hell by half the confessors on the Continent. 
Montagu, Bramhall will not sap this man’s Catholic faith so surely as 
the Spanish and Italian moralists will corrupt his soul.’’ ‘‘ That is 
to say, the principle of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
»pinion of the Papacy is regulated and determined by his opinions about 
religious assassination. If he honestly looks on it as an abomination, he 
can only accept the Papacy with a drawback, with precaution, 
suspicion, and aversion for its acts. If he accepts the Papacy with 
confidence, admiration, unconditional obedience, he must have made 
terms with murder’’ (185-186). 

His opinions of Irish Catholics and of Irish clergy are also worth 
noting. ‘“‘ Arguments,’’ he writes, ‘‘ founded on the presumed good 
qualities of the Irish do not go far with me, and I am ready to find 
the vices of the national character incurable. Especially in a country 
where religion does not work ultimately in favour of morality; there- 
fore, I am not hopeful, and it is with a mind prepared for failure and 
even disaster that I persist in urging the measure ’’ (Ixiv.). Again, he 
writes: —‘‘ Ultramontane priests will never, permanently, be on the 
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side of the State. To nurse their own influence and the religious faith 
of the people, they always magnify antagonism and persecution, which 
implies denunciation of antagonists and persecutors’’ (73). ‘‘ As long 
ago as 1870 I ceased to be sanguine that we could govern Ireland suc- 
cessfully. The best influence over the Irish people is the influence of 
the clergy, and an ultramontane clergy is not proof against the sophistry 
by which men justify murder or excuse murderers. The assassin is only 
a little more logical or a little bolder than the priest ’’ (p. 165). 

We could pile up countless quotations of a similar import, but we 
think we have given our readers sufficient to enable them to appraise the 
historical insight of Acton at its true value. 


JamMES MacCarFery. 
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Cowley St. John, Oxford. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Scientific Temper in Religion and Other Addresses. By the Rev. 
P. N. Waggett, M.A., of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Addresses to Cardinal Newman, with his Replies, etc., 1879-81. Edited 
by the Rev. W. P. Neville (Cong. Orat.). With 2 Illustrations. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


Neo-Confessarius practice instructus. P. J. Reuter, S.J., Editio Nova, 
emendata et aucta cura A. Lehmkuhl, 8.J. Friburgi Briscovie: 
Herder, 1905. 


Die Parabeln des Herrn in Homilien erklaért, von Dr. Jakob Schafer. 
Freiburg im Brisgau, 1905. Herdersche Verlagshandlung. 


Our Lord’s Resurrection. By the Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 





Rotes. 


Since the article on the ‘‘ Tendencies of Apologetics’’ was sent to 
press, Sir Oliver Lodge’s new book on Life and Matter has made its 
appearance, but does not throw any light on the main question—whether 
life and mind may not be developments of forms and forces that exist 
and operate in the inorganic world. We did not need to be told what 
Sir Oliver’s opinions are. Those who have followed his recent articles 
in the reviews will not be surprised to read that ‘‘ something of the 
personality of a departed owner seems to cling about an old garment ”’ ; 
that ‘‘ even a doll, on which much affection has been lavished, is not 
wholly inert and material in the inorganic sense’’; that the tattered 
colours of a regiment are something more than a symbol; that ‘‘ some 
of the personality of an Old Master is locked up in a painting,’’ just 
as ‘‘ some of the soul of a musician can be occluded in a piece of manu- 
script ’’ ; that ‘‘ the cosmic bodies, the planets and suns and other group- 
ings of the ether, may perhaps combine to form something corres- 
ponding, as it were, to the brain cell of some transcendent Mind ”’ ; and 
that ‘‘ the phenomena of Nature represent the thoughts of a dominating 
Mind partially incarnate in it all.’’ Such expressions, however intel- 
ligible in poetry as figures of speech, fall little short of ravings when 
taken literally, as Sir Oliver Lodge, in all seriousness, would have them 
understood. 


2, 2°, 
~~ ¢, 


What is cruelty? The question is suggested by a passage in the 
December number of the Fortnightly Review. Sir Oliver is again the 
writer, his subject being Mr. Mallock’s book on the Reconstruction of 
Belief, wherein some of Sir Oliver’s own opinions and arguments are 
treated rather severely. ‘‘I think,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that cruelty and sin 
are peculiarly human—the result of conscious choice and power con- 
trolled by a being in a low state of moral development.’’ ‘‘ Nature may 
be hard on a man, but I deny that nature coerces a man to sin—to sin 
viciously, cruelly, damnably.’’ ‘‘ Nature may send us into the world 
with a deformed body—and the result, under favourable conditions, 
may be a saint’’: and so on. There can be no cruelty, apparently, 
except where one is coerced to sin ; so long as the sufferer remains a saint 
the torturer will not be cruel, even though he were to use rack or grid- 
iron as relentlessly and callously as a Nero or a Domitian. Was it not 
enough for Sir Oliver to have given us in the way of terminology such 
a phrase as ‘‘ passive exertion of force ’’ ? 


i? 2, 2, 
“° ~~ ~~ 


One paragraph in the Fortnightly article is replete with common- 
sense: —‘‘ If Mr. Mallock’s philosophy is merely this: that when we 
fail to reconcile apparently clashing facts of experience or apparently 
contradictory views of the universe, we need not necessarily abandon 
either of them off-hand, but may cling to both and wait for a recon- 
ciliation in the future—if this is his philosophy, I am not his opponent. 
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It is sometimes a necessary scientific attitude thus to labour and to wait. 
It is stupid to deny a fact of experience merely because we do not under- 
stand it ; and the man of science is not unhappy because he finds himself 
unable to attend to every aspect of the universe, simultaneously, with 
equal clearness—unable to resolve all the superficial difficulties which 
daily he encounters. Such difficulties neither assist nor daunt his faith, 
nor do they strengthen his scepticism: they are simply confessions of 
present ignorance and incompetence, and he would never dream of erect- 
ing these negligences and ignorances into a system of philosophy, nor of 
using them as a basis for faith.’’ The ring of this is familiar to Catholic 
students of theology. It is a pity that Mr. Mallock will insist, seem- 
ingly, that the contradictions which are reconciled by the practical 
reason are not merely apparent but real; that we are forced to assent 
sometimes to what we see to be false, and not merely to what we cannot 
with our present knowledge harmonise in every particular with other 
propositions which we know to be true. 
% % “ 
In this connection Mr. P. N. Waggett says very wisely : —‘‘ Not only 
may we be well content when we find them [religion and science] still out 
of tune with one another; but we ought to be positively alarmed at 
any appearance of unbroken agreement between them. If what pro- 
fessed to be science coincided along the whole line with what professed 
to be religion, we ought to be sure either that what we had hold of as a 
science was not really science, or what we had hold of as religion was 
not really religion. It is, on general grounds, impossible for two kinds 


of knowledge, both of which are in the course of growing, to be at any 
moment of their growth coincident along a line at more than scattered 
points in an individual consciousness, or in a world of minds, which is 
the subject or which is the acquirer of the two kinds of knowledge.’’— 
The Scientific Temper in Religion (Longmans, Green & Co.). 


2°, 2, 2, 
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In the October number of the Dublin Review, the Rev. A. B. Sharpe 
lays down some ethical principles that will not be accepted by all 
Catholics. ‘‘ When I say that it is my duty to my neighbour to be 
honest and truthful, or to myself to be sober and cleanly, I can mean 
nothing else than that, if I fail in these respects, I shall suffer for it.” 
Might I not mean that, if I deliberately refuse to meet a bill when it 
becomes due, I am thereby placed out of such order or relation towards my 
creditor as is seen to be reasonable in the circumstances? The meaning 
cannot be “‘ I shall suffer if I fail ’’ ; since, unfortunately, we suffer often 
when there has been no failure in duty on our part. If suffering is to 
be made a test, let it be, not actual suffering, but rightful punishment; 
so that the principle will run: ‘if I fail I shall have no reason to com- 
plain if some one ’’—not anyone, but only the legitimate guardian of 
law and order, if such there be—‘‘ should make me suffer.”’ 

““If,”’ proceeds Father Sharpe, ‘‘in any particular instance I per- 
ceive an opportunity of injuring my neighbour to my own advantage 
aud without incurring any penalty, . . then to speak of duty is, 
under the condition supposed, absolutely unmeaning.’’ Why should 
it be? Is it not still my duty to that neighbour not to injure him? Is 
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it not the violation of this duty—or of his right—that justifies any 
punishment I may receive? 


‘‘There is implied in the ideas of right and wrong an 
absolute obligation, semper and pro semper, of doing right and 
refusing to do wrong.’’ Of refusing to do wrong, yes, on 
the supposition that there is some one whose right it is to forbid 
me to do it; but of doing right semper and pro semper? What 
an intolerable burthen that would be. ‘‘ To judge that an action is good 
is to judge that it must be done’’: are we bound then to the obser- 
vance of all the counsels? And when you have done the very best, if 
you can do it, will not lower and incompatible actions still be good? 
Is it not good, for instance, to wear a coat as well as to give it to the 
poor? Yet one cannot do both; from which it seems to follow that 
there can be no obligation to do right semper and pro semper; or, what 
is the same thing, that one may regard an action as good without 
thereby judging that it must be done. 

Moreover, that the notion of right is more fundamental than that 
of duty towards the Guardian of order, seems to follow from this that 
an action must be right before He can bind us to perform it. He could 
not, for instance, bind us to tell a lie. Why, unless it be that a lie 
is wrong in itself—that is, antecedent to His interference ? 


<7 2°, .°, 
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An article in the same number, on ‘‘ Universals and the ‘ Illative 
Sense,’’’ has occasioned a little controversy of some interest. The 
writer, Dr. Aveling, begins by noting how unlike the Grammar of 
Assent is to the other writings of its author—especially in this, that 
‘fone rises from a perusal of the Grammar, not for the first time, 
mystified and puzzled.’’ It is the main object of the article to suggest 
that this defect may be due to a ‘‘ conscious or unconscious omission of 
the theory of universals’’; or, as the writer explains, to the fact that 
whilst Newman ‘‘ cannot be accused of altogether denying the univer- 
sality of at least certain of our ideas’’—in mathematics, for instance— 
in theology, nevertheless, history, and even experimental science, he 
recognises what he calls concrete reasonings, which are not based on any 
perception of the universal and yet carry firmer conviction than do the 
fleshless generalisations of the more abstract sciences. The article is 
written throughout in a spirit of the greatest reverence for Newman’s 
person and admiration for his genius; which, however, does not restrain 
the writer from expressing a doubt as to whether the Cardinal is quite 
himself in the Grammar of Assent. ‘‘ The Religio Viatoris is Cardinal 
Manning. Not in the same sense is the Grammar Cardinal Newman. 
I speak only of the whole, not analysing the teaching nor criticising the 
dcctrine: and I question if the Newman of the Grammar is the real 
Newman of the A pologia.”’ 


2°, & 


The article excited quite a sharp little controversy, as will be known 
to readers of the Tablet. The present writer does not wish to take 
either side, but merely to say that, if Newman’s method of apologetics is 
not trustworthy, neither is the traditional method without, at least, two 
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defects. It has failed to signalise the difference between real assents 
and others, or, as we say, between truths which we realise and those 
which we believe; and it has devoted too little attention to the office of 
prudence in deciding when historical testimony is credible, or when, in 
the search for the universal, an inquirer may be satisfied that a sufficient 
number of individuals have been examined. 

The office of prudence is to a large extent independent of the uni- 
versal; so is Newman’s “‘illative sense.’’ May it be that “‘illative 
sense ’’ is but his name for prudence, and that here, as elsewhere, he 
has shown keen appreciation of the importance of a group of mental 
acts almost unperceived by others and as yet but dimly visible to him- 
self? And even though he may not have been able to disentangle them 
and show how they contribute to the acquisition of certain knowledge, 
may it not have been an insight of true genius that enabled him to 
determine the exact point whereto his and our efforts might be directed 
with profit? I do not know of any treatise that we need more than one 
on the office of prudence in relation to the assent. 


2, * ? 
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Apropos of Newman, the following is told by Father Neville, of the 
Oratory, in the Appendix to a volume of Addresses to Cardinal Newman 
with his Replies, 1879-81 (Longmans & Co.):—‘‘ In taking thought at 
this time (after he had been made Cardinal) of what the Pope had done 
for him, this came to his mind, viz., that he had been placed in the 
position of a Pope in potentia, a possible Pope. And should that be- 
come a reality, what ought he to do? Speaking in a matter-of-fact 
manner, but with grave seriousness, he went on to say that his time 
would necessarily be too brief for him to do anything himself, ‘ but this 
I could do,’ he said, ‘appoint and organise commissions on various 
subjects, and thus advance work for another to take up if he willed. 
That would be the work for me to do. It would have to begin at once, 
without any delay.’ Having said that, then, with a briskness and relief 
as of one now seeing and knowing his way, he made mention of a Pope 
elected at ninety-three and dying: at ninety-six, who had done a great 
work at that age and in that short time. This subject was then 
put aside.”’ 


2, 
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In the October number of the Quarterly Review there is an article 
in which the religious attitude of extreme Evangelicals is revealed, 
though in somewhat dim and misty outlines. Religion, it would 
appear, is some kind of spiritual craving or impulse directly given us 
from above or beyond; a ‘‘ sense of dynamic relationship between our 
spirit and the universal Spirit.’’ This sense or craving is revelation, 
which is accorded in less or greater measure to most men, even among 
heathen nations; for the divine ‘‘is imminent in man’s spirit, and 
does naturally and inevitably, at a certain stage of his mental and 
moral progress, reveal itself to him, however dimly, as a vita nuova, a 
new sort of life, the life of religion, with its needs and cravings for 
self-adjustment to realities lying beyond the bourne of time and place.” 
The truth of these revelations is divinely guaranteed ; not, however, any 
speculative theory or belief that the mind may devise to justify its way 
of life; but only the life itself, its feelings, and relations towards the 
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other world. Hence faith is not an intellectual assent to any revealed 
speculative principle or dogma, but rather an “‘ adhesion of the whole 
man, heart, mind and soul, to the divine Spirit within—primarily a 
spirit of life and love, and only thereby a guide or beacon for leading 
the mind gradually to a fuller instinctive appreciation of the religious 
truth implicit in the inspirations of grace.’” He who has received these 
inspirations cannot, indeed, but devise a system wherein these implied 
truths will be correlated explicitly. This is the work of theology, which, 
however, tends to distract the soul from the primary religious, or as it 
is called, prophetic experience, and is for that reason to be restrained. 
All religious movements grow barren as they become systematic; just as 
every true religious revival is a reversion to the sense of a direct out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the soul, antecedent to, and careless of, 
theological speculation. 


2, 2, *, 
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A simple and convenient system of apologetics, truly? We begin 
with a sense or experience of a craving to adjust our lives to something 
above and beyond. But in an era wherein so many things have been 
explained by heredity, who can assure us that this craving may not be 
due to ancestral associations, somewhat like fear of ghosts? Perhaps, 
therefore, the sooner we free ourselves from its tyranny the better. 
You cannot free yourself, says the Evangelical; it comes on you with 
overpowering force from the Spirit beyond. To which the reply may be 
that, should the arguments of the dogmatic theologians fail to con- 
vince, this craving will be found to be but the back-wash of centuries 
of theistic belief, and will survive about as long as fear of ghosts and 
belief in fairies. 

Then, as for dogma, we are asked to believe that the Christ of the 
synoptics, the advocate of the poor and simple against the intellectual 
tyranny of lawyers and scribes, attached no value to the correct formu- 
lation of such inscrutable mysteries as are symbolised by the Heavenly 
Father, the Son of Man, and the Kingdom of God. But could He 
have revealed these things at all without formulating them in some 
way, however dimly? How, then, can it be said that He attached no 
value to the formule? It is the very contention of Evangelicals that 
religion is necessarily debased by debased theology ; how, then, could the 
author of revelation be indifferent to the theological formule on which 
the success of His work depends? And surely he must have but a 
superficial knowledge of dogmatic theology who could charge it with 
“‘ making salvation depend on any point of mere intellectual certitude ”’ ; 
for no theologian makes it depend on dogma except in so far as this 
implies the paying or refusing that respect to God which consists in 


believing on His authority what one knows to have been revealed by 
Him. 


It is stated in Catholic Book News that Father Gerard, ‘‘ conscious 
of the merely negative and destructive character of his criticism [in 
‘The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer ’], has the hope of following 
up this work with one of more constructive tendency, which will be 
eagerly awaited.’’ Few will await it more eagerly than the writer of 
the first article in this periodical. 
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A distinguished French ecclesiastic, M. V. Ermoni, has very kindly 
sent us the following notes dealing with a few of the religious problems 
which occupy to-day the minds of the Catholic scholars of France. 

Some years ago a new style of Apologetics made its appearance in 
certain circles in France. It is known as the ‘‘ Immanence Theory,”’ 
and its earliest exponents were M. Blondel in his work L’ Action, and 
Father Laberthoniére in his Essais de Philosophie Religieuse. How is 
this method of Apologetics distinguished from that which has held sway 
in the Catholic schools for centuries? The foundation of the old 
method was the prophecies of the Old Testament and the miracles of Our 
Lord. From the prophecies of the Old Testament regarding a Re- 
deemer to come and their fulfilment in the person of Our Lord, as well 
as from the miracles which He Himself wrought, the apologists under- 
took to prove the divinity of His mission. But both prophecies and 
miracles are outward facts. Those modern philosophers who follow the 
leadership of Kant hold generally that the human mind can know only 
inward facts, viz., the phenomena of consciousness, and is unable to 
reach the external world. Consequently the old method of Apologetics 
has no influence on the currents of modern philosophical thought; and 
any other method, to be useful, must enter into the domain of conscious- 
ness, examine carefully the aspirations of the human soul, and show 
that its wants and desires require the supernatural order as their com- 
plement. It is, thus, easy to understand that, according to the 
‘‘Immanence Theory,’’ Apologetics has, not an absolute, but only a 
relative value. The adherents of the theory do not put aside the old 
system of apologetics; they say, merely, that for our time the method 
of ‘‘ Immanence’’ is better. It is purely a question of opportunism. On 
the other hand, such a method is not quite new. There are traces of 
it in St. Augustine’s work, as for instance, where he says—‘‘ Inquietum 
est cor meum donec requiescat in te.’’ Both methods may be right, each 
in its own way; outward and inward worlds are the creation of God; 
hence the religious apologist may have two separate lines of 
demonstration. 


Just now a very difficult question has arisen. Four months ago 
M. Ed. Le Roy wrote an article in La Quinzaine, entitled ‘‘ What is a 
Dogma.’’ His own answer is that we cannot perfectly understand what 
a dogma is; it is a rule of practical life, of moral conduct. Such a 
theory was, of course, sharply criticised by those who still believe that a 
dogma is in itself an intellectual truth which we cannot understand per- 
fectly, but of which we can, nevertheless, have an analogical knowledge. 
Father Sertillanges (La Quinzaine and Revue du Clergé Francais) made 
many concessions to the theory of M. Le Roy. On the other hand, 
Father Ollo (La Quinzaine), M. Wehrle (Revue Biblique, July, 1905), 
M Franon (Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastique), and M. Dubois 
(Revue du Clergé Frangais), vigorously attacked M. Le Roy’s: Thesis, 
and besides, Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy, published two pamphlets 
against this same view, in consequence of which Father Sertillanges 


published in L’U’nivers a retraction of his previous article. At present 
the controversy is slumbering, but by no means dead. 
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M. Biro, Vicar-General of the Diocese of Albi, has published two 
articles (A*inals of Christian Philosophy, Oct., Nov.) on the réle of 
religious philosophy at the present day. Other articles are to follow. 
The author speaks elegantly and profoundly of the utility of religious 
philosophy at the present time. He is, to a certain extent, a disciple 
of Newman, showing that religious truth is a real living power. He 
explains, too, the sad condition of the Catholic Church in France, 
brought about, as he thinks, by two causes: first, the fact that the 
clergy live too far apart from the people, that between the clergy and 
the people there is a wall of separation which prevents the priest from 
sharing in the lives of his flock; and, secondly, that while the world 
generally has gone forward, the clergy have remained stationary; all 
others followed the law of evolution, except the clergy; hence a chasm 
has arisen between the lay world and the ecclesiastical. The clergy can 
regain their influence only by a prudent adaptation to the conditions of 
secular life. M. Birot’s articles are useful for every country. 

Ecclesiastical studies have been improving in this country for some 
years past. Evidence of this may be found in the many collections which 
are at present in course of publication. M. Letouzy publishes three 
Dictionaries—of The Bible, of Catholic Theology, and of Christian 
Archeology. M. Beauchesne is giving us a ‘‘ Library of Historical 
Theology,’’ of which two volumes have already appeared—The History 
of Positive Theology, by M. Turmel, and Tertullian, by P. Adhémar 
d’Alés. The firm of Blond is publishing, under the title Christian 
Thought, patristic studies resembling Harnack’s Texte und Unter- 
suchungen, or the English ‘‘ Texts and Studies.’’ Many volumes have 
already appeared: St. Zreneus, by Dufoureq; Tertullian, by M. 
Turmel; St. John Damascene, by M. Ermoni; Bonald, by M. Salomon; 
Moehler, by M. Goyau; Newman, by M. P. Brémond. The same firm 
is just now engaged on a new ‘‘ Library of Biblical Teaching,’’ the first 


volume of which, The Teaching of Jesus, by Mgr. Battifol, is at present 
on sale. 


During the year 1905 many books, some of them really valuable, 
bearing on Irish Ecclesiastical History, have been published. The life 
of the National Apostle has been dealt with by many writers of dis- 
tinction. The Life and Writings of St. Patrick, by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Tuam, and The Life of St. Patrick, by Professor Bury, 
must be consulted by all future students of this period. The Latin 
Writings of St. Patrick and the Paris MS. of the same, published by 
Dr. N. White, of Trinity College, represent the best attempt at a cor- 
rect and complete edition of Patrick’s Confession and Letter to 
Caroticus, yet published; while the Life of St. Patrick, by Canon 
Fleming, will be found interesting by the ordinary reader who wishes to 
know something about the subject. 


7 
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The History of the Antiquities of the Diocese of Ossory, by the Rev. 
William Carrigan, published by Messrs. Sealy, Bryers and Walker, de- 
serves a word of special praise. Unfortunately this field of diocesan 
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history has been till recent times almost entirely neglected ; and yet, till 
the diocesan records are examined and the diocesan history is investi- 
gated, it is almost impossible to attempt anything like a satisfactory 
history of the Irish Church. Father Carrigan has worked at his subject 
since he was a student in Maynooth College, and the four volumes that 
lie before me show that his labour has not been in vain. They bear the 
stamp of patient, scholarly research, and of judicious selection; they 
are written in a most agreeable and interesting style, and with the 
generous assistance of the Bishop of Ossory, they are brought out in a 
manner not unworthy of the ancient diocese of St. Ciaran. 


2, 
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A course of Lectures on Irish History has been organised at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, during the term just completed, and Mr. John 
MacNeill, Vice-President of the Gaelic League, has been secured as 
Lecturer. The object of his Lectures for so far has been to ascertain the 
dividing line between myth and fiction on the one hand, and history 
on the other. Some of the conclusions at which he has arrived, though 
not entirely unexpected, will be sufficiently novel to interest many 
students of our earliest records. They may be briefly summed up under 
a few heads. 


First, an invasion from Britain resulted in the establishment of a 
new Kingdom at Tara, about the end of the first century. The invaders 
may have been either of Gaedelic or Brythonic origin. Second, by the 
end of the second century two additional new kingdoms, established by 
people claiming to be of the same race as the first invaders, and of a 
different race from the earlier inhabitants, were in existence in Co. 
Kildare (Ailinn) and Co. Tipperary (Cashel). Third, the people of 
these three kingdoms were much superior to the older inhabitants in 
military and political arts, and gradually subdued the greater part of 
the island. The dates when they conquered the different territories cap 
be approximately ascertained. These dates begin with the third century 
and end soon after the introduction of Christianity. Fourth, this con- 
quest, which, for convenience, Mr. MacNeill calls Milesian, was of a 
twofold kind. In some cases the conquered territory was colonised 
under rulers of the conquering dynasties (Tara, Ailinn, Cashel). In 
other cases the territory was declared tributary and allowed to retain 
its old ruling families. The non-tributary territories mentioned in the 
Book of Rights show the limit of Milesian occupation. Fifth, the 
tributary dynasties were at first tenants at will, and in a few instances 
were removed to make room for rulers of the conquering race. This 
unstable tenure ended soon after the spread of Christianity, and from 
that time until the Norman Invasion there was but little disturbance of 
the territorial arrangements. The greater part of the country remained 
under petty kings of the Pre-Milesian race. Sixth, all the Irish 
Genealogies, so far as they refer to the period before the first century. 
and all the history before that time, are fictitious. The people of the 
three new kingdoms, through their /iterati, invented the story of a 
Milesian occupation from about 1600 B.c., and also invented genealogies 
going back to that date, or even earlier. The Ulster cycle of Literature 
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is quite silent as to all this fiction. Seventh, the Milesian historians 
and genealogists invented also genealogies for the dynasties of the older 
race who remained in possession. They connected these dynasts in every 
case with their own fictitious pedigrees from Milesius. By this means 
they obscured the early racial distribution of the people of Ireland. 
Eighth, the ‘‘ Milesians,’’ or the race of the three new kingdoms of the 
second century, are probably identical with the Scoti of late Latin 
authors. There is no trace whatsoever of their existence as a people up 
co the end of the first century. Even in their own fictitious account 
they are represented only by a line of kings, never by the names of terri- 
tories, tribes, or families. On the other hand, the older races can be 
traced in their territorial distribution preceding the Scots or Milesians 
in every part of Ireland. They were of three races, chiefly—(a) Iverni 
(Iberians or Picts); (0) Gaedhils; (c) Britons. The Scots may have been 
either Gaedhils or Britons. 
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The Extinction of the Ancient Catholic Hierarchy, by the Rev. G. 
E. Phillips, is one of the most noteworthy contributions to English 
ecclesiastical history that appeared during the year 1905. It deals with 
the attitude taken up by the English Bishops towards Elizabeth and 
her religious policy, and proves beyond doubt that the eleven bishops 
mentioned on a Roman picture as having died for the Faith, did actually 
die in prison as marytrs to duty. Furthermore, the Bishops are identi- 
fied and their names given, some of them for the first time. For the 
abettors of the ‘‘ continuity theory,’’ Father Phillips’ book furnishes an 
obstacle which will not be easily cleared. 
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In his Henry III. and the Church, Abbot Gasquet has painted a 
good picture of the relations between the Holy See and England in the 
thirteenth century. That the Papal Supremacy was freely admitted 
then in England, there can be no question; but even then the abuses 
which did so much to alienate England from the Holy See were being 
severely felt. The Papal Taxation, the reservations, the provisions, 
were only too common, and not to be justified even by the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which the Holy See then found itself. 
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In the next and all future numbers the Editors hope to give an 
analysis of the contents of the principal theological reviews, home and 
foreign, with short notes on the more important articles. 
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catereee DEALS. IN ag ig Sire. A FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.8.F.C. Second 


n 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ULLATHORNE, ARCHBISHOP. The mmaculate Conception. 28. 6d. 


Che Rew Cestament “si *in good readable Pocket Edition. 


INDINGS AND’ PRICE 
Imperial 32mo, size 54in. by = An entirely new oHition. Finely printed in good 
clear type on in paper. 
Cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. English purple calf, red edges, 58. 6d. 
Straight grain roan, red edees, 2s. 6d. Pigskin, boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
Paste grain, gilt edges Red Russia, boards, gilt Tmonograms, gilt 
Morocco limp, gilt Cages, "ss. 6d. edges, 1s. 6d. 
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The Language Movement, 


to know the aims and methods of the Gaelic League, 
to learn the true meaning of its doctrines, to become 
acquainted with its organisation and development, 
must read 


“an Clordeath Sotur, 


published by the Gaelic League, and the only 
authoritative exponent of its views. 

“4n Clardearn’”’ contains stories, poems, and readable 
articles on current topics by the best living writers 
of Irish; lessons in Irish and hints to students; and 
English articles by the most brilliant thinkers in 
Ireland. 

One Penny Weekly. Yearly Subscription, 6s: 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S ““or'tnisi interest. 
BY PROFESSOR BURY. 


THE LIFE OF ST PATRICK AND HIS PLACE IN HISTORY. 
By J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. D. Litt., Hon. LL.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History, Cambridge University. 8vo., 12s. net. 
Tablet.“ Professor Bury has given us a book which we have read with much 
benefit and much pleasure. . . . A volume for which on the whole we have nothing 
but admiration. We hope our readers will go to the book itself to enjoy and profit 
by its many luminous and enlightening pages.” 
Times.—“* A book which any layman may rcad with interest, and which every 
student of the period will read wth attention and admiration.” 


RECOLLECTIONS. By William O’Brien, M.P. 
With Photogravure Portraits. 8vo., 14s. net. 

Daily Chronicle.—‘* Apart from the self-revelation and the political drama of the 
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reminiscences. . . . Mr. O’Brien’s book leaves the impression of a vivid and ex- 
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were for so long mistaken for passion.” 
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We beg to request the Clergy who 
may require high-class Stained Glass 
Windows, Marble or Stone Altars, Altar 
Rails, Pulpits and Statues manufactured, 
also Church Decorations, to write for 
designs and estimates. 
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THE PRIEST, HIS CHARASTER AND WORK. 
By the Rev. Canon Keatince. Crown 8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 5s. net. 
Dr. Barry in The Tablet.—‘‘ Canon Keatinge in his delightful and edifying volume, 
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CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 
By Tomas ARNOLD and T. B. Scannett. An Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, 
Rites, Ceremonies, etc., of the Catholic Church. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, 12s. net. 


THE LAW OF THE CHURCH. 
A Cyclopedia of Canon Law for the use of English speaking countries. By the 
Rey. Faruer Erseitrep Taunton. Over 700 pp. (with Photogravure Portrait of 
His Holiness Pius X., with facsimile of his Autograph). Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
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THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
By Pere Avessio Maria Lepicier, Procuratore Generale dei Servi di Maria. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly.} 
A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOCY, 
Based on Scheeben’s “‘ Dogmatik.’’-By THomas B. Scannett and JosepH WILHELM, 
D.D. Two Vole. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net each. 
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THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE ACES. 
By the Rev. H. K. Mann, Head-master of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Iyne. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Vol. L, Part 1 and 2 Voaj. Il. and 
III. 12s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE CERMAN PEOPLE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
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IRISH YESTMENTS. 


For Vestments, Coes, Roves, Bonners, and all purpxses where a rich 
appearance and exceptional durability are required, the ideal fabric is 


ELLIOTT’S IRISH POPLIN. 
Being composed of pure silk and the finest wool, it combines a beautiful 
lustre with an exqusitely eoft ‘ feel,” and is not liable to cut or crease. 

Kindly specify ELLIOTT’S Poplin when ordering, 
or write for patterns direct to 
THOMAS ELLIOTT, Irish Poplin and Silk Manufaeturer, 
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Dr. Brownnzice, Lord Bishop of Ossory. In 4 Quarto Volumes, 1700 pages, with 
233 Illustrations. £2 2s. 0d. 


DISCOURSES, DOCTRINAL AND MORAL. 
By the late Most Rev. Dr. M‘Evuty. 7s. 6d. 
A SECOND THEBAID (The Monks of the West). 


A Popular History of Irish Monasteries. By Rev. J. P. Rusne, O.D.C. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

EARLY HAUNTS OF OLIVER COLDSMITH. 
Ey Very Rev. Dean Ketty, P.P., M.R.L.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH. 


By Don O’Suttivan Beas. Translated by Marsew Byrne from the Original 
Latin. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d 


Dublin. Maynooth. 
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THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE. 


THE LITERATURE or. Ly B GGL-¥s. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.8c. Demy 8vo, 
oards. Price 
THE pd iy, # OF THE wemanes. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
8. 
THE MYTHOLOGY ¢ OF THE BRITISH isLANDS. An Introduction to Celtic Myth, 
Legend, Rit and Romance. By CHARLES SQUIRE. Demy 68vo. Cloth 


A LAND OF "HEROES. Stories of Early Irish History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
With Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo. . 6d. 
KINGS AND VIKINGS. Stories of Irish History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
Illustrated at Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CHILDREN 2" KINCS. Stories from the History of Cornwall and Ulster. By W. 
RCAN OQ’ Pr E. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. woes 28. 6d. 
THE KNICHT OF THE CAVE: or, The Quest of the Pailium. By W O'BYRNE. 

The ra” opens with a vivid picture of turbulent England in the px. of Kin 
Stephen. e Knight, after a series of adventures, is shipwrecked on the Iris 
coast. He 2 many interesting e ye in Ireland, and afterwards is directed, 
in a vision, to help in the quest o nm for that country. This brings him into 
connection ‘with most of the famous pesstacers of thé time in France and Italy, 
and these are boldly portrayed. We have the veritable notes of the ancient Irish 
pipes in the glens, and the harp in the woy hall; then, from a weird episode 
at a lonely lake in wild Donegal we pass St. Bernard peqacning the Crusade. 
As in “A Land of Heroes” the Suthor i AF the then little-known Celtic wonder- 
land, he now brings into the light some hidden pictures of the Roman catacombs. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

Extract from a letter of His Eminence Cardinal Logue to the Author of “The 
Knight of the Cave”:—The rare gleanings from the by-ways of history which you 
have brought together, and the great mass of more accessible information which 
you have placed before your readers in a clear and attractive form cannot fail to 
arouse a much needed interest both in the history of our own country | and in that 
of other countries which may throw a clearer light on our own pest. I believe the 
comparative sketches which you have set forth in your book will go far to prove 
that Ireland, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, was certainly not worse, if she 
was not a good deal better than her neighbours. I believe, therefore, that your book 





will be both interesting and profitable to your readers. Hence, I nave, great 
pleasure in recommending it as a very useful and a very entertaining 


Dublin: Blackie & Son, Ltd. 89 Calbot Street. 
































EVERY DAY MORE PEOPLE CONSULT 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Language. 

By common consent Chambers’s Encyclopedia is the most convenient 
of its kind. Information can be found more quickly in_Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia than anywhere else. The plan by which its Editors have 
avoided the two -y- s of the encyclopedists—scrapiness and excess— 
is founded upon the one principle of printing all the facts that can be 
found and none of the words that can be dispens wi 

That is why Chamber's Encyclopaedia is the favourite reference work 
of men who know how to use an Encyclopadia and who want know- 
totge wt wiout waste, information without superfiuity. 

bers’s Encyclopedia is thoroughly up-to-da 6. Its contributors 
sumber about 1,000, many of them e ot eminent authorities in 
ew? 1 departments of knowledge. In cloth the set is published 
n half-morocco, £7 10s. 

tt — —Bodkseliers give a discount off A , Seana prices. Consult 
your bookseller as to his cash price for 

How to Study ‘English Literature 

Mr. JAMES DOUCLAS, the Eminent Literary Critic, says:—“ There 

is a work which | recommend to you as a complete solution of the 

roblern. it is the New Edition of ‘Chambers's Cyclopedia of English 

iterature. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature, 
New Edition. Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English 
tongue from the earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of 
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Rev. Stopford Brooke. r. Sidney Lee. 

Mr. Edmund Cosse. Professor . P. Ker. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard. Or. & R. Cardiner. 

Mr. Austin Dobson. Professor Richard Lodge. 

Mr. A. C. Swinburne. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
r. Andrew Lang. 


M Professor Raleigh. 
Professor Saintshur Cc. 


3 Vols., Cloth, £1 118. 6d. a 3 Vols., Half-Morocco, £2 5s. net 
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STOCKL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated by Rev. T, A. FINLAY, S.J., M.A. 


Part |.—History of Ancient Philosophy. Price, 6/- net. 
Part {1.—History of the Philosophy of the Christian Era. Price, 6/- net. 
Vol. §.—Containing Parte | and ll. Price 10/6 net. 


Published by 


FALLON & CO., Ltd., Dublin and Belfast. 


May be obtained through all Booksellers, 


Important Educational Work. 
Haugh's Higher Arithmetic, 


For Civil Service, College, and University Students. 
By J. J. HAUGH, B.A. Hons. (Royal University of Ireland). 


This Book is now in its 15th Edition, each Edition being large—so that about 
Eighty Thousand have been sold, showing it to be one of the most useful Arithmetics 
ever published. Most of the various problems set at examinations are carefully and 
lucidly explained; copious examples are given. 


Price—cloth, 3/- post free. Key to same, giving solution of all problems in the book, 
3/- post free. 


M. H. GILL & SON, Ltd., Publishers, Dublin. 


And from all Booksellers. 


MADIGAN BROTHERS’ 
CELEBRATED TEAS 


Are supplied to Convents, Colleges, Schools, and Large Buyers, at Lowest Wholesale 
Prices. Consumers save from 4d. to 6d. per lb. on our Teas at 1/2, 1/8, 1/10, 
and 2/- per lb., which cannot be excelled for purity, strength and flavour. 
dibs and upwards Carriage Paid. 
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PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION, 


Madigan Bros., 45 Benry St., Dublin. 
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Oleographs, by the best French Artists, Framed in solid Oak, Gothic cr 
other Designs, made on the Premises. 

Altars, Pedestals, Prie-dieus, made of Oak, Pitch Pine, &c., kept 
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THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY. 
A SERIES OF MANUALS FOR CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND STUDENTS. 


Edited by the Rr. Rev. Maz. BERNARD WARD, President of St. Edmund’s College 
Ware, and the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J 








THE TRADITION OF SCRIPTURE. 


ITS ORIGIN, AUTHORITY AND INTERPRETATION. 


Ly the Rev. WILLIAM BARRY, D.D., sometime Scholar of the English College, Rome, 
formerly Professor of Theology in St. Mary’s College, Oseott. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Other Volumes are in preparation, 
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LEX CREDEND!: Being a Sequel to ‘‘Lex Orandi.”” By Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 
Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD'S PROCRESS: Being an Essay on Historical Logic. By 
CHARLES STANTON DEVAS, M.A., sometime Examiner in Political Economy in 
the Royal University of Ireland. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The object of this book is to give to the logic and history of Newman an economic or 
sociological setting, and thus to show that ‘‘ for the explanation of World-history we must first 
have the true theory of the Christian Church and her life through eighteen centuries.” 


SELF-KNOWLEDCE AND SELF-DISCIPLINE. By the Rev. B. W. MATURIN, formerly 
of Cowley, St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s., net 


ASPECTS OF ANCLICANISM; or, some Comments on Certain Incidents in the ’Nineties. 
By MGR. MOYES, D.D., Canon of Westminster Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
net. 


This book is a free comment, from a Roman Catholic standpoint, upon certain incidents in 
the religious life of Anglicanism in the "Nineties. It deals incidentally with the Lambeth 
Judgment and wi h the question of continuity. It represents the criticism which from the point of 
view of history aud theology some of the later developments of Anglicanism would suggest to 
a Roman Catholic mind. Its object has been to illustrate Church principles by current facts. 
It coneludes with a critique of the Anglican system. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
OUT OF DUE TIME. Crown &vo, és. 


This novel deals with a question which at present agitates thinking minds in all religious 
communions—namely, the reconciliation of Christian theology with the results of the positive 
sciences, The hero, enamoured of the great history of the Catholic and Romaa Church, and the 
social value of its organisation, endeavours tu promote the development of its theology in the 
lignt of modern scienee. Condemned in England, he appeals to Rome, where ultimately his 
condemnation is ratified. In the end he returns to the Church of his fathers and ends his days 


as @ Dominican friar, having learnt the lesson of patience through the chastening power of 
sorrow. 
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Translated by Dr. Donovan, with Notes, References 
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Auguste Sabatier’s Religious System. 


Tue importance of the religious movement initiated in re- 
cent years by M. Sabatier cannot be denied. Endowed 
with a keen penetrating mind, his soul filled with religious 
enthusiasm, the former Dean of the Faculty of Paris was 
undoubtedly the recognised exponent of Protestant 
theology during the latter half of the century that has just 
closed. In France he still wields a powerful influence 
amongst the educated classes of society; his ideas, set 
forth with all the charm of a brilliant style and with an 
irresistible force of persuasion, have succeeded in captiva- 
ting the attention of many who still preserve an honest crav- 
ing for the Gospel ideal, but who are sincerely opposed to 
dogmatic formulz or external authority. We may well 
suppose that M. Sabatier’s influence has not been confined 
to France, that his books have been read, and that his 
ideas have found an echo far beyond its frontiers; but, for 
foreigners who have not closely followed the gradual evolu- 
tion of his religious theories, the appreciation of his sys- 
tem, as a whole, presents serious difficulties. It will not, 
then, be out of place to put before our readers a brief re- 
sumé of at least the principal points in the system of this 
distinguished author, who has succeeded in giving a new 
turn and a new life to Protestant Theology in the nine- 
teenth century. 


I.—M. Sabatier has expounded his ideas in his works 
L’ Esquisse dune philosophie de la religion d’apris la psychologie 
et U histoire, and Les Religions d’autorité et la Peliqion de lesprit. 

His theological position is that of Liberal Protestantism ; 
but, accepting fully, as he does, the theory of evolution, he 
felt himself unrestrained in pursuing his examination, 
and has pushed his principles to their utmost conclusions. 
Logic, in his hands, knew no obstacles; it was withheld by 
no fear; it worked up to its conclusion by the most vigorous 
chain of reasoning. I purpose to give a sketch of a re- 
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ligious system which is spreading more and more song | 
day, and which, according to its supporters, embraces all 
that scientific theology can give us. On examining more 
closely M. Sabatier’s line of thought, we find that his 
theory may be summed up under four “eo headings. 

First comes the question of Method. ow ought a 
man to study religion, and what method should he follow in 
his research? The study of religious phenomena belongs 
exclusively to the domain of history and psychology; it 
is from them we must demand the philosophic explanation 
of religion. History shows us how religion has been prac- 
tised amongst the different peoples and the different races 
of the world; it lets us see the ota which govern its birth 
and its development, its partitions and its transforma- 
tions, and helps us to realise what it has preserved 
identical amidst all its transformations. The history 
of humanity is, at bottom, only the history of man’s 
religion, and the student who wishes to put himself in 
touch with religious reality, with religion as a concrete 
and living force, must — himself on the sure field of 
history and must follow attentively the progress of 
humanity at all times and in all places. In this way he 
will be able to recognise what is absolute in religion and 
what is relative, what is permanent and what is only pro- 
visional, what is eternal and what is temporary. 

But religion is also, and above all, the life of the soul. 
The religious phenomenon is not alone psychological ; it is 
the first of all the phenomena of that class. Religion cannot 
be better studied than by the observation and experience 
ef souls. Every soul is vivified by its religion. We can, 
then, address ourselves to psychology, because, as it ap- 
pears, we all have within us these religious dispositions, and 
psychological observation will reveal to us the relations 
between the soul and religion. Now, what are the con- 
clusions to which psychology and history undeniably lead 
us? They prove that religion steadily advances from 
lower forms to higher, from beginnings that are most 
imperfect to systems that are most perfect. This evolu- 
tion is the primordial law of religious experience. Under 
this aspect Christianity falls into the general framework of 
religions; and the Gospel is but the highest product of 
religious evolution. 
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One may, indeed, agree with M. Sabatier that religion 
tends to perfect itself during the course of ages, for every- 
thing human must obey the unalterable law of progress. 
The Religion of the Prophets marks a distinct advance on 
that of the Law, and the Revelation of Jesus infinitely sur- 
passes that of the Old Testament. But it is necessary to 
avoid exaggerations. Every institution supposes some 
rude initial forms from which it is evolved; every plant 
necessarily requires an homogeneous germ; every religion, 
in the true sense of the word, supposes a revelation of God 
to men; and in the case of Christianity the fact of that reve- 
lation is very evident. But M.Sabatier—and this is his great 
mistake—appears to be a naturalist in religion. The re- 
ligious phenomenon is for him a natural phenomenon, 
springing from natural sources, like all others. No doubt 
he speaks of revelations, but the revelation in which he 
believes is not given to us by a Being outside ourselves and 
transcending all natural forces. Jesus was superior to all 
the other founders of religious systems only in the fact that 
He possessed a clearer consciousness of the Divinity and a 
more lively feeling of His union with God the Father. Thus 
understood, the system of M. Sabatier is, in its very begin- 
ning, philosophically false; for, in reality, religious 
phenomena are too complex to be explained by the inter- 
play of natural forces; his system implies, moreover, .a 
denial of Christianity, for Christianity is, if anything, a 
revealed and supernatural religion. 


II.—After the question of Method let us turn to his 
main thesis. The fundamental idea of his theory is clear 
enough; he distinguishes between religions of authority 
and those of the spirit. These two kinds of religion 
are not only distinct but mutually opposed. ll re- 
ligions depending upon authority are destined to 
disappear to make room for that of the spirit. 
They spring from forms clearly human in their origin, and 
they can have no real moral value, because they attempt to 
arrogate to themselves a law-giving force in a domain 
which admits of no external restraint. Only the religion 
of the spirit can possibly survive, because it is built ex- 
clusively on the guidance of the human conscience. Re- 
ligion being, as it is defined, a communion between the 
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soul and God, must certainly exclude all human interme- 
diaries, and can receive its inspirations only from the 
conscience. In religion, as in morality, conscience depends 
only on itself; it enters into immediate contact with God. 
On the other hand, the religions of authority deform this 
real religion by their ritualism and by a mass of external 
practices. The letter kills the spirit, life is choked by 
routine, discipline hinders spontaneity. 


We must admit that this statement of M. Sabatier’s con- 
tains a great deal that is true. It is certain that con- 
science is the principal support of religion, for a religious 
system which did not find any basis in conscience, would 
be but a pure ceremony, a mere formalism. Before prac- 
tising it is necessary to believe, and the internal faith must 
direct the external worship. Furthermore, authority itself 
must respect conscience, and can never tamper with sin- 
cere convictions. But, although conscience plays the most 
important réle in the practical working of the religious life, 
it cannot be the sole arbiter. We could, indeed, abandon 
ourselves entirely to the direction of our consciences if these 
were endowed with infallibility. But, unfortunately, ex- 
perience proves only too clearly that they are not infallible ; 
they are the sport of innumerable illusions ; and hence, they 
have need of assistance and direction, and they must be 
led back to the truth whenever they have strayed from it. 
To whom can we turn for this direction, if not to a com- 
petent authority, which offers sufficient guarantees that 
it is capable of undertaking this work? To maintain that 
conscience needs no intermediary between itself and God 
would pave the way for religious individualism, and would 
legitimise all kinds of extravagances and chimeras. If 
we abandon conscience to its own direction, there is no 
reason for placing restrictions on its liberty. All forms of 
religion, even the most abominable, provided they were 
believed conscientiously, would have equal claims; none 
of them could be rejected. These consequences prove 
clearly that it is necessary to set some limit to the 
activity of conscience if it is to move along the path of 
truth and goodness. Because then, conscience, left to 
itself, is absolutely incapable of interpreting faithfull 
the wishes of God in our regard, it is necessary to see 
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some other guide; for truth is the first condition of all 
religion. This guide we can find only in an external 
authority. 

Furthermore, religion is not a thing exclusively indi- 
vidual. Analysis of religious phenomena and the most 
recent researches of historians, prove clearly that always 
and everywhere it partook of the nature of a social move- 
ment. Now, who can deny that every social element sup- 
poses an authority, and that conscience is powerless in 
directing the organisation of society? Hence, we main- 
tain that religion cannot exist without an _ external 
authority which will watch over, control, and regulate its 
activity. 


III.—Is Christianity the Religion of Jesus? M. Sabatier 
puts forward two propositions which we shall examine in 
turn. In the first place, Jesus established only an in- 
terior religion; he preached only the religion of the spirit. 
The Founder of Christianity rejected all external authority 
and never preached a dogma; such is M. Sabatier’s first 
thesis. It is historically false. Without doubt Christ 
strongly recommended the interior life and the Christian 
virtues—this was necessitated by His mission; for the 
mission of the Saviour was the religious and moral re- 
generation of the human race, and the only means of 
securing such a result lay in a strong appeal to all the 
strength of conscience. Moral transformation must come 
from within. But, besides the teaching of morality, Jesus 
instituted an authority to direct those who would be- 
come his followers. All the figures under which He 
spoke of the Church suppose such an authority. The 
house supposes the father and mother, the flock supposes 
the shepherd, the city supposes the magistrate, the king- 
dom supposes the King. When He gave to Peter the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven and the charge to feed His 
lambs and His sheep; when He said to His Apostles “he 
that heareth you heareth Me, and he that despiseth you 
despiseth Me;” when he ordained that the relapsing sinner 
should be denounced to the Church; He clearly instituted 
an authority that was at once effective and practical. With 
regard to dogmas, it is easy to point out traces of them in 
the Gospel. The existence of God, Divine Providence, the 
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Trinity, to cite only a few examples, are certainly dog- 
matic truths, and yet they form an integral portion of the 
teaching of Jesus. Furthermore, if Jesus had been only 
a simple moralist, his doctrine would have had no effica- 
ciousness, for practice is based on theory, every sys- 
tem of morality postulates a system of metaphysics, and ex- 
ecutive force cannot exist without an intellectual force 
which traces for it a line of action. Since, then, psycholo- 
ical analysis proves clearly that morality cannot stand 
independent of dogma, we must conclude that Jesus pro- 
mulgated dogmatic truths as a basis for his moral system. 

In the second place, Christianity, as we find it to-day, 
cannot claim to be the genuine religion of Jesus Christ. 
The Grecian spirit has deformed the work of Christ. 
He preached a religion eminently popular, elabo- 
rated amid the influence of His semitic surroundings. In 
appropriating the lessons which He taught, the Greek 

uilosophers subjected His system to a complete trans- 
ormation. Greek philosophy has seized on the Gospel 
teaching and satel it to the hellenic ideal. Now these 


two things, the preaching of Jesus and Greek thought, are 


irreconcilable, presenting, as they do, characteristics that 
are mutually opposed. The simple and practical preach- 
ing of.Christ was never intended for union with the intel- 
lectualism and speculation of the hellenic world. Hence, 
in appropriating and in assimilating the doctrine of Christ, 
the Greek philosophers must necessarily have corrupted it. 
In a word, the handing over the teaching of Christ to be 
the subject of Greek speculation was like forcing a thing 
into a mould for which it was never intended; and this is 
the reason why modern Christianity is charged with a mass 
of dogmas and of doctrines utterly heterogeneous to the 
Gospel. 


It cannot be denied that the doctrine of the Gospels has 
undergone, in the course of centuries, an evolution and 
development. The genius of Greece, more profound than 
that of other nations, has been one of the greatest forces 
in this work of evolution. But M. Sabatier has made a 
great mistake when he imagines that this evolution must 
necessarily involve a revolution. The Gospel has evolved 
itself, but it has done so without violence and without ever 
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becoming separated from the source from which it sprang. 
Everything that the Greek mind could draw from the 
Gospel by its work of analysis was there in germ already; 
so that the elaboration which it effected is not an addition, 
nor a superimposition, nor an alteration, but a simple de- 
velopment, that is to say, an actual drawing out of all the 
potentialities contained in fhe seed sown by Christ. The 
doctrine of the development of dogma has been de facto 
Catholic in its origin. Formulated by St. Vincent of 
Lerins, it has been expounded with remarkable clearness 
by Newman, who may be regarded as the ablest theologian 
of the nineteenth century. If he wished to sustain his 
position, M. Sabatier should have proved that the result of 
the interaction of Greek philosophy did not, in all strict- 
ness, flow from the principles that had been expounded by 
Christ and the Apostles; for if the results are but the 
natural conclusions from these very principles, he has no 
right to impugn either the legitimacy or the logical connec- 
tion of the elaboration. It cannot be fairly claimed that 
conclusions are heterogeneous to principles from which they 
logically flow and with which they are in agreement. 
We admit, then, the influenee of Greek thought on the Gos- 
pel of Christ, but we deny that this influence has either the 
character or the significance which M. Sabatier attributes to 
it. Far from being an alteration or a deposition, it was 
only a continuation, an integration, a drawing out, that 
was entirely natural. Far from having corrupted the seed of 
doctrine that had been sown by Jesus, it has but developed 
its potentialities, producing what it was capable of becom- 
ing by a natural process of growth. 


IV.—Finally, according to M. Sabatier, Christian 
dogmas contain nothing absolute or definite; on the con- 
trary, they are only relative. They are pure symbols 
which change with the times and adapt themselves to the 
different mental states of the race. They are symbols, 
that is, mere formule, by which we endeavour to represent 
to ourselves what is in reality inaccessible to our in- 
telligence. They are relative, that is to say, they 
change with the changing of philosophic systems, and 
are modified according to the varying psychological 
conditions in which men find themselves. It is there- 
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fore a great blunder to consider a dogma as being, like a 
theorem of mathematics, fixed and unchangeable; it is 
rather, on the contrary, a product essentially changing and 
capable of revision. 


This last thesis also of M. Sabatier’s contains something 
of the truth. A dogma, considered subjectively, is rela- 
tive, in the sense that it isin harmony with our mind. The 
knowledge which we have of it is always imperfect, inade- 
quate, and consequently capable of being increased. It 
will never be either definitive or complete, but always only 
approximate. In this way we can understand how, for 
example, St. Augustine or St. Thomas had a more just ap- 
preciation of dogmatic truths than the simple faithful. 
We can admit, too, that the dogma is a symbol, in the 
sense that the knowledge which we have of it is always 
defective, and never faithfully represents the reality itself. 

But the relativity and the symbolism of dogma, in the 
sense propounded by M. Sabatier, are quite inadmissible. 
For a dogma, taken in itself and apart from our understand- 
ing of it—that is, looked at objectively—is a necessary and 
immutable truth. It is not capable of any change, of any 
progress, of any variation. Furthermore, a dogma is a 
reality, completely independent of our mind. It is not, 
then, a mere symbol, that is to say, a pure construction, a 
simple representation of the human intellect; it is a some- 
thing real, existing by itself and independent of our under- 
standing. Our mind does not give birth to it, does not con- 
struct it, but supposes it. In fine, we speculate on dogmas, 
but this speculation of ours only draws something from 
them; and by the very fact that the speculation is an 
operation of the mind, it necessarily presupposes the dog- 
mas already existing in themselves; for every mental 
operation requires. an object upon which to work. 


V. Ermont. 





Che Vatican and France.’ 


THE dream of the politicians who have guided the destinies 
of France for well nigh thirty years has been at length 
realized. Diplomatic relations with the Vatican have been 
broken, and the President of the Third Republic has ap- 
pended his signature to the Bill of Separation. Immediate 
separation was too dangerous on account of the power of the 
Church; and hence the leading politicians‘of France have 
devoted themselves to the work of preparing the country for 


such momentous changes.’ All the machinery of a powerful 


government was set to work to restrict the liberties of 
the Church, and to confine her field of influence. Laws 
against the Religious Associations and against the Catholic 
Schools were cleverly devised, and rigorously executed; all 
opposition to such measures was held up as opposition and 


disloyalty to republican principles; the Clergy, the 
Bishops, even the Pope himself, were declared to be the 
allies and supporters of the sworn enemies of the State, 
enemies who, unless they were speedily overpowered, would 
themselves soon .overpower the Republic of France. In 
this way men’s minds were embittered against the Church, 
and many, by no means hostile to the Catholic religion, be- 
gan to believe that in the policy of Separation lay the hope 
of internal peace and stability for the State. 

Since 1899, when M. Waldeck Rousseau introduced his 
Bill on the Religious Associations, but more especially since 
the advent of M. Combes (June, 1902); the policy of the 
Church and the Holy See has been the subject of constant 


*La Separation de L’Eglise et de V Etat en France. Rome: Typo- 
graphie Vaticane, 1905. 

* Vide Report of M. Paul Bert formulated in 1883:—‘‘ Les mouve- 
ments naturel des civilisations modernes, poussent les societés 4 la separa- 
tion. Mais les conditions actuelles dans lesquelles 1’Eglise vit et se meut 
s’opposent 4 la realisation de ce principe logique. L’Eglise est encore 
trés forte, elle se reléverait de ce coup. . . . Que faire donc. - 
Commencons par changer ces conditions, pour preparer le triomphe 
futur de l’idée que nous combattons aujourd’hui. 
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misrepresentation. M. W. Rousseau had indeed preserved, 
even in the turmoil of political life, something of the old- 
time French politeness, and always spoke as a man who 
felt the responsibilities of office; but his successor, casting 
away moderation and courtesy in his dealings with the 
Vatican, because he feared no mobilisation of Vatican 
troops, was, from the first day, as rudely and irreconcilably 
offensive in his private communications, as in his harangues 
at the tribune, or through the country. He had resolved 
upon a quarrel, and he wished to force Rome to take the 
initiative, but his hopes in this respect were doomed to 
a His overbearing, and, not seldom, menac- 
ing demands were answered with studied courtesy and 
politeness; his public ultimatums, given oftentimes at the 
very crisis of some delicate negotiation, and his misstate- 
ments were either entirely unnoticed, or answered by a 
bare official denial in “L’Osservatore Romano.” It was 
only when the heat of the contest had passed, and when 
the Separation Law had been decreed, that Rome resolved 
to publish the documents and submit the blame for the 
rupture between France and the Vatican to the judgment 
of history. We think that few, even Frenchmen, who read 
this volume, and contrast the dignified attitude of the 
Vatican with the bullying, offensive tone of M. Combes, 
will not regret that the regulation of questions so momen- 
tous should have fallen to such an unsuitable minister as 
the then President of the Council. 

Now, is it true that the policy of the Vatican has been 
steadily hostile to the Third Republic? Is it true that 
Leo XIII. and his Cardinal Secretary of State were in con- 
stant alliance with the home and ‘iucign enemies of the 
—s régime in France? A glance at the letters of the 
ate Pope should supply the answer. From the ve 
day on which he received the congratulations of the Frenc 
Ambassador on his election to the Papacy, to the day 
when, amidst the diplomatic arrangements for the reception 
of the Catholic President of Catholic France by the de- 
spoiler of the Vatican, he breathed his last, the political 
policy of the Vatican on the Continent was largely guided 
by the interests and requirements of the French Republic. 
Throughout his reign as Pope, he set himself to reconcile 
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the French Catholics, lay and clerical, to the new régime, 
and to separate the Church from any entanglements with 
the Royalist or Imperial parties.’ In spite of rebuffs and 
disappointments that would have broken the resolution of 
any ordinary man, Leo continued his work of conciliation, 
till at last, having gradually prepared the way,’ on 16th 
February, 1893, he issued his famous Encyclical to the 
Bishops, Clergy, and Catholics of France. In this docu- 
ment he pointed out that the Church is not identified with 
any particular form of Government, Republican or 
Monarchical, but that she freely acknowledges the estab- 
lished constitution which has awn itself capable of re- 
storing public order; he called upon Catholics, whatever 
might be their private opinions, to rally round the Republic 
which was then, de facto, the accepted Government of 
France, and by their acceptance and loyal support, to 
purify the Legislature from the evils of which they them- 
selves, and the Church, had good reason to complain. 
Whatever may be said about the wisdom of issuing such a 
document from the Vatican—and on this question there are 
good grounds for difference of opinion—of one thing we 
can be certain, namely, that the Papal pronouncement was 
of enormous advantage to the Republic, as even the re- 
sponsible ministers freely admitted.* 

Did the Republic receive these advances of the Pope in 
a spirit of friendly co-operation? On the contrary, the 
anti-Catholic policy, sketched by M. Paul Bert, instead of 
being modified in the slightest degree, was pushed forward 
with feverish rapidity. The complete laicisation of the 


? Hence Leo XIII. could well write to M. Grévy, President of France 
(1883):—‘‘ Ce sentiment de bienveillance empressée pour le peuple 
Frangais a réglé toujours l’attitude du Saint Siége Apostolique ; et Vous- 
méme, Monsieur le President, dans votre impartialité et votre haute 
penetration, vous en aurez certainement retrouvé les preuves indubit- 
ables dans les égards pleins de delicatesse que le Saint Siége a toujours 
eus pour le Gouvernement de votre patrie.’’ 

*By inducing Cardinal Lavigerie to propose the famous toast of 
Algiers in 1890, by the letter of Cardinal Secretary of State (Nov., 
1890,) to Bishop of St. Flour, and by inspiring the celebrated letter of 
the French Cardinals (Feb., 1893). 

* Vide Speeches of M. Jules Ferry before Senate, 1893; M. Spuller, 
Minister of Worship, before Chamber of Deputies (March, 1894); M. F. 
Faure, in his address to the Diplomatic Body (Feb., 1896); M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, before the Chamber (Dec., 1901). 
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State schools, the expulsion of the Religious Orders, the 
suppression of the voluntary schools built by the Catholics 
themselves,’ the withdrawal of the traitements of the 
priests or bishops who raised their voices in protest, were 
the returns presented to Leo XIII. and his Cardinal Secre- 

tary of State by the nation which had been so highly 
favoured. The Catholics, no doubt, protested against such 
measures, but could their protests in the case be construed 
as disloyalty to the State‘ Is it not the inalienable right 
of free citizens to protest by constitutional methods against 
legislation hurtful to their interests? and if they exercise 
their rights can they be reasonably accused of disloyalty 
to the Government ? Why, then, should French Catholics 
be held up as enemies of republicanism because they pro- 
tested against unjust republican legislation’? or why should 
the Pope be regarded as the enemy of France because he 
found it necessary to condemn certain tendencies of some 
French politicians? 

After the advent of M. Combes to office, difficulties began 
to spring up about episcopal nominations, and first about 
the question of Nobis nominavit. To the First Consul * and 
his successors in the government of France, according to the 
terms of the Concordat, belongs the right of nominating 
Bishops, and the Holy See is to confer canonical institu- 
tion, that is to say, the action of both powers is required for 
the creation of a French Bishop. Under M. Combes the 
Government tried to arrogate to itself greater rights than 
are conceded to it in the Concordat. It was contended 
that the selection of the President was not a mere nomina- 
tion or presentation of a candidate whom the Pope might 
appoint, but that with the President lay the right of ap- 
pointment, and the Pope’s approval was only a meaningless 
ceremony meant to satisfy the Papal pretensions. In 
accordance with this view the French Ambassador was in- 
structed to demand the suppression of the words Nobis 


*In his speech at Auxerre (4th Sept., 1904), M. Combes boasted 
that he had already closed 13,904 out of 16,904 schools, and the very 
day on which he resigned he procured the suppression of 500 more. 

* Article V.—Item Consul Primus ad Episcopales sedes, que in 
posterum vacaverint, novos Antistites nominabit, iisque, ut in 
articule precedenti constitutum est, Apostolica Sedes canonicam dabit 
institutionem. 
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nominaverit, which occurs in the Bulls of appointment for 
French Bishops.’ 

The Cardinal Secretary of State sent his formal reply in 
March, 1903.2 He pointed out that by divine law the Holy 
See could not grant to any civil power the right of creating 
bishops, but at most, the right of nominating candidates 
who may be deemed worthy of the episcopate ; and that such 
was the correct and evident meaning of the text of the 
Concordat with Napoleon. He declared, moreover, that 
the Nobis nominavit had been employed in nearly all the 
Bulls for the consecration of bishops since 1802; that it had 
been accepted by Napoleon, and even so late as 1872 by 
M. Thiers, the then [resident of the Republic ;* and that, 
finally, the theory of the Vatican is borne out by the formula 
used in the letters sent by the President of the Republic to 
the Pope petitioning for the institution of a Bishop, in 
which the President states that he names and presents the 
candidate to his Holiness in order that it might please His 
Holiness to instal him in the said Bishopric.‘ But having 
proved the justice of the Papal claims, the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State expressed his willingness to omit the Nobis, 
provided that the formula used in the letters of petition in 
which the Papal doctrine was clearly expressed, were re- 
tained, and on this basis a settlement was agreed upon in 
December, 1903. 

But the attack on the formula was only the expression of 
M. Combes’ views on the relative rights of the Pope and 
the President in the selection of French Bishops. To his 
mind, the Bishop was a Bishop, precisely because he was 
appointed by the Government; and the Pope was bound to 
give his approval to any selection the Government might 


?The phrase is:—Cum vigore Concordatorum inter Apostolicam 
Sedem et Galliarum Gubernium jam pridem initorum, nominatio per- 
sonz idonee ipsi vacanti Ecclesie N. in episcopum preficiende, Romano 
Pontifici pro tempore existenti facienda, ad dilectum Nobis in Christo 
filium N. hodiernum Gallice Reipublice Presidem, modo pertineat, et 
ipse dilectus filius Noster N. Preses, Vohis ad hoc per suas patentes 
litteras nominaverit te, etc., etc. 


*Document XV. 


*27th September, 1872. This decree is reproduced in the Erposé des 
Documents, pp. 189-192. 


*“* Nous le nommons et présentons 4 Votre Sainteté pour qu’il lui 
plaise, sur notre nomination et présentation, le pourvoir du dit évéché.”’ 
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make. On the other hand, unless the Pope were to shame- 
fully betray the trust that is confided to him, he must re- 
serve to himself the right of judging finally and definitely, 
whether the candidate ssenatal to him for his approval 
is worthy of the high position to which he has been named, 
and is likely to discharge the onerous responsibilities of the 
Episcopate, so as to promote the spiritual welfare of his 
diocese and the interests of religion. Hence it was that 
before M. Combes had undertaken the policy of provocation 
to which he devoted his energies, steps were always taken 
by the French Government to obtain the Pope’s views on the 
fitness or unfitness of the candidates before the formal dip- 
lomatic proceedings were begun. The Minister of Worship 
was accustomed to discuss the candidates with the Nuncio 
in Paris. If the Nuncio, after earnest inquiry, satisfied 
himself that the choice of the Government was suitable, the 
formal documents were immediately prepared and for- 
warded to the French Ambassador at Rome; if, however, 
his investigations led him to believe that the Holy See 
could never accept the nominee of the Republic, he ex- 
plained the grounds to the Minister of Worship ; the matter 
was fully discussed between them, and in the end, an 
agreement one way or the other was arrived at, and the 
matter handed over to the ordinary routine of diplomacy. 
Where the agreement of two powers for the selection of a 
candidate was necessary, this was the only reasonable 
method of securing unanimity; and by this method the 
dangers of the deadlock which must follow a formal and 
definite refusal were judiciously avoided. 

But M. Combes, considering this preliminary conference 
as a shameful abandonment of the rights of the State,’ pro- 
ceeded to designate two candidates for two vacant Bishop- 
rics, and without any consultation with the Nuncio, 
haughtily informed him “that the Government had deter- 
mined upon the following nominations.”* One of the 
candidates had been already rejected several times by the 


1In his speech, March 20th, 1903, he stated that he considered the 
entente préalable comme un marchandage humiliant, et comme une 
duperie, ou si vous aimez mieux, comme un abandon coupable des droits 
de |’Etat. 

***Le Gouvernement de la République a résolu les nominations 
suivants (Dec. 23, 1902). 
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Holy See for reasons which satisfied previous Cabinets, and 
the other was already a Bishop, who, according to the usage 
of the Church, could not be transferred to another Diocese 
without some very serious cause. The Nuncio in reply to 
this demand sent a note, in which, after expressing his 
regret that M. Combes had dispensed with the usual pre- 
liminary conference, he pointed out that the Pope could 
accept neither candidate: the one because he had been 
already rejected more than once and for good reasons known 
to the Government, the other because he was already united 
to a diocese.' A few days later,* in an interview with the 
Nuncio, the President of the Council informed him 
that he was resolved to maintain his nominees “ unless it 
could be shown that they had led scandalous lives, or had 
been guilty of heresy;’’* and he added by way of threat 
that the “Nuncio could have no idea of how far he 
(M. Combes) was resolved to go unless his candidates were 
accepted.” * The next day he forwarded to M. Nisard,° the 
French Ambassador to the Vatican, a note which was in- 
tended to be an ultimatum to the Holy See, in which he 
stated that unless the canonical institution were granted 
to his nominees, he would make no other selections, and 
the dioceses must be left vacant. The Secretary of State 
forwarded a courteous reply tc this communication, in 
which the rights of the Pope according to the Concordat 
are clearly demonstrated; but, at the same time he in- 
structed the Nuncio to say that the Pope was willing to 
allow the transference of the Bishop, as a favour, but not 
as a right guaranteed by the Concordat. 

The only reply to this note of the Secretary of State was 
a speech delivered by M. Combes from the Tribune of the 
Senate,’ in which, contrary to the ordinary rules of inter- 

‘Ist January, 1903. 

* 9th January, 1903. 

* Tant qu’on ne lui prouverait pas que tel ou tel ont mené une vie 
scandaleuse ou enseigné des hérésies. 

‘Vous ne pouvez pas vous imaginer jusqu’ot je suis résolu a 
marcher, si on n’accepte pas mes candidats. 

* 10th January, 1903 (Doc. XVI.). 

6 Certes, le St. Pere est libre d’accorder ou de refuser |’institution 
canonique aux Candidats que le Gouvernement a choisis. Mais en cas 
de refus les sitge épiscopaux resteront vacants. . . . Je ne ferais 
pas d’autres désignations. 

7 21st March, 1903. 
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national diplomacy, he published to the world his version 
of a delicate controversy, about which negotiations were 
still being carried on; and at the same time, by binding 
himself in the presence of the Senate to the principle “of 
all or none,” he removed the possibility of any peaceable 
agreement. Later still, when the Diocese of Ajaccio in 
Corsica became vacant, he sent a note which was even more 
imperious in its tone than his former one. He demanded 
canonical institution for an old man of seventy-six years 
of age. Now considering the vast size of the diocese and 
the wild mountainous region comprised in it, one cannot be 
surprised that the Holy See found itself obliged once more 
to refuse the nominee of the French Government. Later 
on, two other Sees became vacant, and the President of 
the Council proceeded to nominate candidates, and to de- 
mand the canonical institution. 

The Pope, grieved that so many Sees should be left va- 
cant, instructed the Nuncio' to seek a personal interview 
with M. Combes, explain to him all the difficulties of 
the case, and leave no stone unturned to arrive at a settle- 
ment. Ata banquet given by the President to the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Nuncio met M. Combes and begged the 
favour of a personal interview. The latter replied that he 
hoped to have some free time the following week and that 
he would notify the Nuncio what hour would be most con- 
venient ; but time passed and the Nuncio received no invi- 
tation. A second request in writing* met with no better 
result; and later on, at a reception® attended by the 
Nuncio and M. Combes, the latter’s attitude to the Nuncio 
could hardly be characterised by any other adjective than 
unmannerly. Several notes passed between the Holy See 
and the President of the Council, in which the latter in- 
sisted on the principle proclaimed in the Senate “all or 
none ;’’ while on the other hand, the Cardinal Secretary of 
State politely but firmly refused to abandon the rights of 
the Church. As a last resource the Nuncio called upon M. 
Delcassé, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and begged him 
to intervene. The Nuncio pointed out, that of the six 


By telegraphic despatch, 18th January, 1904. 
72nd March, 1904. 

*23rd March. 

* Documents, XIX.-X XIII. 
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candidates proposed, the vie was willing to accept three. 
M. Delcassé was impressed favourably and promised to 
communicate with M. Combes, then absent from Paris; 
but since that time the Holy See has received no further 
communication regarding the Episcopal nominations. 
The next difficulty between the Vatican and France was 
in connection with the visit of the President of the French 
Republic to Victor Emmanuel III. at Rome. The Po 
have always and energetically protested against the spolia- 
tion of the Papal States and the occupation of Rome, 
finally effected by Victor Emmanuel in 1870. They con- 
tend that the Supreme Head of a society like the Catholic 
Church, the members of which belong to all nationalities, 
and are scattered throughout the world, should not be 
himself the subject or dependent of any particular nation, 
but should be free from the interference, or even suspicion 
of interference, of any individual power in his communica- 
tions with his people; that for the present, at any rate, no 
other means has been suggested of securing such freedom, 
except the possession of an independent territory; and that, 


until a suitable agreement has been arrived at, they cannot 
accept the present régime in Rome. — the Holy 
e 


See has forbidden all Catholic Rulers to visit the King of 
Italy at Rome; and despite many temptations and diffi- 
culties, the Catholic Rulers have loyally observed the 
Papal prohibition. No wonder then that Leo XIII. ex- 
pressed his sorrow, when he learned that the Catholic Presi- 
dent of the nation which had so long and so generously de- 
fended the territories of the Pope, had made up his mind 
to come to Rome as the guest of Victor Emmanuel III. It 
was in July, 1902, that the reports of the interchange of 
visits between the President of France and the King of 
Italy first began to circulate. The Nuncio immediately 
called the attention of M. Delcassé to the seriousness of 
these rumours, but was assured by the Minister for Forei 

affairs that they had no foundation. Still, the official 
journals of both kingdoms continued to give publicity to 
these statements, and even the dates on which the visits 
should take place were published. Hence the Sec- 
retary of State felt bound (June, 1903)' to address 
a note to the Ambassador of France setting forth 
that the Holy Father would consider the visit, of 


1 Document, XXIV. 
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the President to Rome as an offence to the Holy 
See as well as a personal insult to himself; while at 
the same time he sent a despatch to the Nuncio at Rome to 
be read to M. Delcassé, declaring the reasons why the visit 
of the Head of a Catholic State to Rome, during the present 
lamentable situation, could not be otherwise than a grave 
offence to the Holy See, whatever might be the personal 
intentions of the visitor. 

In spite of the warnings of the Holy Father, in spite of 
the examples of the aged Emperor of Austria,’ and of the 
King cf Portugal,* both bound by close relations to the 
King of Italy, in spite of the special affection shown by 
Leo XIII. for France and the traditional position of France 
as the protector of the Holy See, the President arrived in 
Rome as the guest of Victor Emmanuel, in April, 1904. 
Nothing remained for the Pope but to issue a formal pro- 
test, which was presented to the French Ambassador four 


days after M. Loubet’s entrance into Rome ;* and to secure 
that the attitude of the Vatican might not be misinter- 
preted by the world, an official communication announcing 


the despatch of the protest was inserted in “ L’Osservatore 
Romano.”* The Council of Ministers met in Paris to discuss 
the Papal protest, and a note was sent to the Secretary of 
State * in which it was declared that the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, having already explained before Parlia- 
ment the character and the object of the Presidential visit, 
the Government must reject the considerations set forth in 
the Papal protest as well as the form in which they were 
presented. With this answer the whole incident seemed 
closed. 

But, in a few days, a copy of the protest in the form in 
which it had been sent at the same time to all the Catholic 
powers, was published in a Paris journal. In this form of 
the protest a sentence was inserted which had not been 
inserted in the protest sent to France. The passage 
so inserted was to the effect that “if in spite of that 
(the Presidential visit) the Nuncio had not been recalled 
from Paris, it was only on account of very serious motives 


1 The Emperor of Austria is bound to Italy by alliance, and besides was 
visited in Vienna by the King of Italy. * His wife is a Princess of 
the House of Savoy. *Doc. XXVI. ‘*4th May, 1904. * 6th May; 
Doc, XXVII. 
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which were entirely special.’’' In other words, it was in- 
timated to the powers, that in case M. Loubet’s example 
were followed, the Holy See might find itself obliged to re- 
call its Nuncio; and although this had not been done in 
the case of France, it was not because the offence did not 
justify such action, but only because his presence was re- 
uired by delicate relations existing between Paris and 
the Vatican. No insult to the Republic could have been 
intended by such a phrase; on the contrary, it clearly im- 
plied the Pene's special interest in the settlement of its 
politico-religious disputes. 

The Council of Ministers met immediately, and M. 
Nisard was instructed to demand from the Secretary of 
State,* if the note published in the Paris journal was 
authentic, if the same note had been sent to the other 
Powers, and if the phrase regarding the Nuncio at Paris 
was embodied in all the other communications. The 
Cardinal Secretary requested M. Nisard to furnish his de- 
mands in writing, and promised to give him a written 
reply in an hour, or even a half-hour, if necessary. This 
request was quite natural in the circumstances. It pre- 
vented the possibility of misunderstanding which might 
easily have arisen, especially as M. Nisard, the French 
Ambassador, was, unfortunately, partially deaf. The Am- 
bassador expressed himself satisfied, and retired to prepare 
his written questions, but hours passed and he did not re- 
turn. The Cardinal Secretary sent a messenger to inform 
M. Nisard that he was ready to receive him, but it was 
the next day before the Ambassador presented himself, and 
this time with the information that he had been recalled 
on leave, and that a Chargé d’Affaires would arrive the next 
day to take his place. He added, that his recall did not 
mean a rupture, or interruption, or suspension of diplo- 
matic relations between France and the Vatican, though 
that seems to have been the interpretation put upon it 
seven days later in a debate in the French Chamber. 

After the recall of the French Ambassador, the Govern- 
ment soon took occasion to break completely with the Holy 
See. The cause of the final rupture, to their disgrace be 


16) malgré cela, le Nonce n’a pas quitté Paris, c’est uniquement 4 
cause de motifs trés graves d’ordre et de nature tout a fait speciaux. 
220th May, 1904. 
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it said, was the conduct of the two Bishops Mgr. Geay, 
Bishop of Laval, and Mgr. Nordez, Bishop of Dijon. Al- 
most from the very beginning of his Episcopate very serious 
charges were laid before the Holy See against Mgr. Geay. 
They were entirely of an ecclesiastical character, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the political or religious ques- 
tions, then so warmly discussed in France. An inquiry was 
deemed necessary, and the result was that in January, 
1900, Mgr. Geay was advised to resign his Episcopal 
charge. Had he done so, he could easily have saved the 
Holy See from the disagreeable necessity of instituting a 
formal Canonical trial, which was sure to he to his deposi- 
tion; while, on the other hand, he could safeguard his own 
good name, as few, if any, would have been aware of his 
enforced retirement. Unfortunately, after having at first 
accepted the decision of the Holy Office he changed his 
mind, and made it a condition of his resignation that he 
should be provided with some other diocese in France, 
were it only the most unimportant. In view of the serious 
charges made against him, this condition could not be 
accepted, and for full four years the Holy See allowed the 


matter to rest, wr ee that things might improve in Laval, 


or that in the end the Bishop might see his way to resign. 
But these hopes were doomed to disappointment. The 
charges multiplied, and in the Spring of 1904, they were 
of such a serious character that further delay was im- 
possible, and in May (1904),* the Holy Office once more re- 
— the Bishop to resign, adding, that if he did not 
0 s0 within one month it would become necessary to pro- 
ceed further.® 

The Bishop communicated this letter to the French 
Government, which immediately demanded‘ that the 
Holy See should recall it, believing apparently that 
the Pope meant to depose the Bishop in case. he 
should not voluntarily resign; and, of course, for 
the deposition of a Bishop, just as for his con- 
secration, the agreement of both Pope and President 


* 21st January, 1900. 

* Despatch of Card. Secretary, 17th May, 1904. 

* “* Ne omnio facias ut S. Congregatio ad progrediendum ad ulteriora 
compellatur. 

*3rd June, 1904. 
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was required. The Secretary of State replied’ that the 
expression progredi ad ultervora did not mean immediate 
deposition, but signified rather that in case he still clung 
to office, he should be summoned to Rome for a regular 
canonical trial. If he succeeded in establishing his inno- 
cence, then all would be well; if, unfortunately, his guilt 
was apparent, then the case would be more serious, but still 
care would be taken that the Concordat should be fully 
observed. He added, that unless the French Government 
wished to contend that the French Bishops were mere 
State officials, entirely withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the Pope—a contention that could never be admitted—he 
did not understand how any offence could be taken at the 
Pope’s advising resignation or calling Bishops to Rome to 
answer for serious ecclesiastical crimes. This explanation 
appeared to satisfy M. Delcassé, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

The Bishop, however, did not come to Rome. On the 
contrary, he forwarded a letter* in which, without any 
reference to the summons of the Holy Office, or his com- 
munication of its contents to the Government, he an- 
nounced his intention of paying his ordinary visit ad limina 
in October. He fixed upon this time because he wished to 
bring with him the Peter’s-Pence offering, and its collection 
would not be completed before October. The Secretary of 
State replied,’ that according to a decree of the Holy Office, 
approved by the Pope himself, he (Cardinal Merry 
del Val) was instructed to inform the Bishop, that 
unless he appeared in person to answer the charges 
against him within fifteen days, he should incur 
ipso facto suspension from Orders and Jurisdiction. The 
Bishop communicated this letter to the Government, and 
wrote * to inform the Secretary that although he asked per- 
mission to set out for Rome, the permission was refused, 
and requested the Cardinal Secretary to communicate with 
the French Government, expressing himself, at the same 
time, willing to carry out whatever agreement might be ar- 
rived at by the two Powers. The Secretary wrote * imme- 


diately requesting the Bishop to appear in Rome before the 
20th June under pain of censure. 


“110th June, 1904. * 24th June, 1904. * 2nd July, 1904. 
*6th July, 1904. *10th July. 
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The case of Mgr. Nordez was somewhat similar. 
Charges of a serious nature, in no way connected with 
politics, were made against him. His diocese was in a 
state of rebellion, and the crisis came, when in February, 
1904, the students of his Seminary refused to receive Holy 
Orders at his hands. The ordinations were adjourned, and 
the Cardinal Secretary requested’ the Nuncio to inform 
the Bishop of Dijon not to proceed with the conferring of 
Orders for the present. The Nuncio carried? out these 
instructions, and the Bishop replied’ that he entirely 
agreed with the suggestion that had been made. Mean- 
while the letter of the Papal Nuncio to the Bishop of Dijon 
had been communicated to the Government, and the 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rome was instructed to inform the 
Secretary of State * that such a letter was contrary to the 
regulations of the Concordat, as the Nuncio at Paris had 
no right to communicate directly with the Bishops of 
France. Such a contention had never been admitted by 
the Holy See, and had never been sustained in practice 
even by the French Government. But it was necessary to 
do something with regard to the extraordinary state of 
affairs existing in the diocese of Dijon. Mgr. Nordez was 
requested by the Secretary of State ° to present himself in 
Rome to answer the serious charges that were made against 
him. He replied * that he would be at the disposition of 
the Holy Father by the middle of June. The month of 
June came and went, the Bishop remained beyond the 
Alps; and nothing remained for the Cardinal Secretary ex- 
cept to inform’ the Bishop that if he did not appear within 
fifteen days he should consider himself suspended from 
Orders and Jurisdiction. The Bishop wrote* to say that 
he had communicated the letter to the French Govern- 
ment, and protested that nowhere in the world had the 
a a more obedient or more devoted subject than him- 
self. The Secretary in response to this document made a 


strong personal appeal® to the Bishop to spare the Holy 
Father the agony his conduct was causing him, and to 
come to Rome. 

The French Government instructed its Chargé d’ Affaires 


2 10th March, 1904. ? 11th March, 1904. * 13th March, 1904. 
* 15th July, 1904; Doc. XX XVIII. °* 24th April, 1904. ¢ 3rd May, 
1904. 7 9th July, 1904. * 19th July, 1904. ° 22nd July, 1904. 
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to protest’ against the unwarrantable liberty which the 
Nuncio had taken in communicating directly with French 
Bishops; and at the same time to demand that the Sec- 
retary of State should recall the letters to the Bishops of 
pone and Dijon in which they had been threatened with 
suspension unless they came to Rome. Such letters, it 
was contended, were a violation of the Concordat. Why 
this should be so, it is not easy tosee. No doubt, following 
the analogy of the method of appointment—for there is 
nothing in the Concordat expressly dealing with the de- 
position—the consent of the two signatory Powers should 
be required before a French Bishop could be deposed; but, 
~ here, there was no question of deposition. There was only 
a summons to come to Rome, to the non-compliance with 
which a censure was attached, just as it is attached to 
many other regulations binding even French Bishops; and 
if in case of these general laws the threat of censure does 
not violate the Concordat, it is not easy to see why it should 
do so in any particular case. If the trial went against the 
two bishops in Rome, it was well understood that the Pope 
would have put himself into communication with the 
Government to bring about their deposition, if they still 
persisted in refusing to resign. 

The Secretary of State replied in a courteous but firmly 
worded note.? He pointed out that the Concordat in no 
way prevented the Pope from advising a Bishop to resign, 
or from calling him to Rome to answer for his conduct; 
that the Bishops of France are not independent of the 
Holy See, but bound by their sacred oaths of office “to 
humbly receive and to diligently execute the apostolic com- 
mands ;” and that they, too, like the rest of the hierarchy, 
are obliged under pain of censure to visit Rome at fixed 
times to give an account of their stewardship. He added, 
however, that to show his wish for conciliation, the Holy 
Father was willing to give the Bishops yet another month 
for their — in Rome, provided they promised to 
come in that time, and provided also that the French 
Government, in case they refused, or were unable to justify 
themselves, agreed to enter into communications with the 
Holy See to provide for the due administration of their dio- 


23rd July; Doc. XLIV., XLV. and X. 
® 26th July, 1904; Doc. XLVI. 
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ceses. Four days later, the Chargé d’ Affaires presented a 
note ' from his Government announcing that it had been de- 
cided to break off diplomatic relations between the Republic 
of France and the Pope; and on the same day M. Delcassé 
communicated this information to the Nuncio in Paris, and 
requested him to consider that his mission as Apostolic 
Nuncio to France had ceased. Thus, on these two ques- 
tions, the right of the Nuncio to communicate directly with 
French Bishops, and the right of the Holy See to summon 
Bishops to Rome under pain of censure, the rupture, upon 
which French statesmen had set their hearts, was effected; 
and the way was prepared for the Separation of Church and 
State. 

It is too early to speculate as to how the fortunes of the 
Church in France may be affected by the Bill of Separation, 
but about its effects upon the State there can hardly be any 
doubt. The position of France, as the recognised leader 
of the Catholic nations and the special defender of the 
Holy See, won for it a respect and an influence in its re- 
lations with other countries to which it could otherwise 
never have attained; and, besides, its being recog- 
nised as the acknowledged protector of the Chris- 
tian missions of the East, gave it opportunities 
which it was not slow to utilise, for the develop- 
ment of French commerce and French influence. At 
home, relying upon the rights guaranteed by the Con- 
cordat, the State was able to control all the forces of the 
Church, and to use them in promoting its own interests. 
It had the right of nominating the candidates for the vacant 
Bishoprics, and in this way care could be taken, and care 
was taken, that no man likely to prove dangerous to the 
Government was appointed Bishop; it could prevent the 
promotion of refractory priests; it could prevent them from 
taking part in public discussions, and from exercising 
their rights as freemen to criticise the actions of the Legis- 
lature or Executive; while, as a last resource, it could ap- 
peal to the Holy Father, as it did appeal, requesting him to 
use _ influence to allay the opposition of clergy and 
people. 

But by its rupture with the Vatican, France has sacri- 
ficed all claim to the sympathy and support of the Catholic 


*30th July; Doc. XLVII. 
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world; it has lost its right to be regarded as the pro- 
tector of the Eastern Mission, and its place will be usurped 
to a large extent by Italy and Germany. At home, my 
abandoned its powers of controlling the influence of the 
Church; it has no longer any voice in the appointment of 
Bishops, or in the promotion of priests; nor has it any 
claim to invoke the assistance of the Papacy in the difficul- 
ties which are sure to arise. The time, too, that should 
have been spent on useful and necessary legislation has 
been given up entirely to this mad campaign against the 
Church, which has resulted in stirring up the most dan- 
gerous feelings throughout the country and set the chil- 
dren of the same nation at each other throats, at a crisis, 
too, when, unless we are mistaken, France has good reason 
to oppose a united front to the foe. 


James MacCarrrey. 





Father Pesch on Inspiration. 


In my last article I was unable, for want of space, to dis- 
cuss the bearing of the Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, 
and of the decisions of the Biblical Commission on the 
advanced views of some recent Catholic critics. I hope 
to do so now while reviewing Fr. Pesch’s book. 

The author of this latest work on inspiration was already 
well known in the theological world through nine volumes 
on dogmatic subjects; and it was with much pleasure I 
learned some time ago that he was preparing a treatise 
on the difficult and burning question of inspiration. What- 
ever ae be said of the conservatism and occasional nar- 
rowmindedness of dogmatic theologians in dealing with 
Scripture, they are, after all, the sentinels of the Church 
in matters of faith, and it is well that Scripture scholars 
should know and take account of their views. 

The present work consists of an historical and a dogmatic 
part; and for the historical part especially, every student 
of Scripture will be grateful. Here Fr. Pesch has gathered 
together the leading views about inspiration, beginning 
with the ancient Jewish Synagogue, and coming down 
through the Fathers, the earlier and later Scholastics and 
the Theologians to the most recent works of the present 
day. He has done this, too, in a way that makes the work 
especially valuable; contriving by well-chosen extracts to 
let the various authorities speak for themselves, so that the 
reader has an almost complete conspectus, in their own 
words, of the views of the leading writers in every 
period. Of course all the best known authors are 
quoted, some of them at considerable length; but in 
addition to this many valuable extracts are given 
from works that are little known and exceedingly rare. As 
an instance of this, I may mention that nearly five pages 
are given to a most interesting extract from a work by 
Primate Richard Fitzralph,? one of the Archbishops of 

? De Inspiratione Sacrae Scripture, auctore Christiano Pesch, 8.J. ; 


Friburgi Brisgovie, Herder. Large 8vo, pp. 653; 9s. net. 
* The title of the work is: Summa de questionibus Armenorum. 
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Armagh during the fourteenth century. More than half of 
Fr. Pesch’s book is taken up with this excellent history of 
the doctrine of inspiration. Then follows the dogmatic 
portion, where our author discusses the existence, essence 
and extent of inspiration, the question of Scripture iner- 
rancy, the various senses of Scripture, and finally, the 
criteria whereby inspiration may be determined. 

In discussing the essence of inspiration, Father Pesch 
assumes the traditional view that God is the principal, the 
human writer the instrumental, cause of what is written, 
and that while God is the primary author, the human 
writers also are truly authors. The question to be de- 
termined, then, is how a principal cause acting through 
intelligent and free instrumental causes so acts upon them 
that while they are truly authors and not mere amanuenses, 
He remains the principal author. If I dictate a letter to 
an amanuensis, I, and not he, am the author; even if I 
merely give him the chief points of the letter and see that 
he develops them properly, I am still the author; in fact 
I cannot use an amanuensis in such a way as that he and I 
shall both be authors of every part of what is written. If 
his part in the work is such as to constitute him author, 
then I am no longer author; I merely encourage, or sug- 
gest, or approve, or in some way assist. But in regard to 
Scripture, the traditional view is that it was written in 
such a way that, while the human writers are truly authors, 
God remains the principal author of every portion. 

To explain this double authorship in inspiration, Fr. 
Pesch lays down that though in all his actions, whether 
natural or supernatural, man uses faculties he has re- 
ceived from God, and uses them, too, with a present Divine 
assistance, yet in ordinary cases man is the principal cause 
of his own actions. True, man is wholly dependent on 
God both for his faculties and the aid necessary to their 
exercise, but, notwithstanding this dependence, since he 
freely disposes of the Divinely offered aid, freely deter- 
mines his act and its specific character, he is the principal 
cause of his own actions (n. 403). But in the case of one 
who, like an inspired writer, is an instrument, the deter- 
mination of his act and of its specific character cannot come 
ultimately from himself, but must proceed from the princi- 
pal eause, as a pen is moved to write and to write in a cer- 
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tain way by him who uses it. Hence the sacred writer must 
have been moved by God to write and to write in a certain 
definite way. Nor would there be any further difficulty, 
were it not that the sacred writers were intelligent and free 
instruments and truly authors of what they wrote. The 
difficulty is that being authors they were at the same time 
instruments, and God was the principal author. 

Obviously it will not do to reply that they received their 
natural faculties from God and enjoyed a corresponding 
natural aid, for thus every ordinary book that was ever 
written would have God for its author. Nor was super- 
natural grace enough, for we may well believe that many 
books have been written by holy men with the aid of super- 
natural grace, and yet God is not regarded as the author of 
such books. Hence, in inspiration, God must have in- 
fluenced the human authors in a special and unique way, 
so that what He conceived and willed to write they should 
rightly conceive, and will to write down, and aptly express 
in writing. The motion, therefore, of which an inspired 
book is the term, must have come from God, passed into the 
human writers and so moved their faculties that they wrote 
precisely what God wished to be written and nothing 
besides. This Divine motion determined the act of the 
human writers and its specific character—hence God is the 
principal author—but determined it while leaving the hu- 
man instruments absolutely free in conceiving their 
thoughts, willing to commit them to writing, and accurately 
writing them down. With intellects and wills super- 
naturally illumined and moved, they truly conceived and 
wrote their books, and hence they, too, are authors, though 
only instrumental and secondary. 

his supernatural influence of God affects, as has been 
said, both the intellect and will of the inspired writer. In 
regard to the intellect, it is a supernatural light whereby 
the writer forms the judgments that God intends, with a 
view to writing them (lumen judicativum); in regard to 
the will, it is a supernatural physical influx determining 
the will but not predetermining it; infallible in its effect, 
yet of its own intrinsic nature not necessarily efficacious.’ 

‘** Physicus influxus Dei in voluntatem, declinabilis quidem ex 
interna natura sua, sed simul infallibilis utpote procedens ex absoluta 


voluntate Dei, qui potest efficere, ut homines libere et simu! cum abksoluta 
certitudine effectum aliquem producant ’’ (n. 422). 
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It must be carefully noted, however, that the judgments 
thus formed by the intellect under the influence of inspira- 
tion are not theoretical judgments, whether theological, 
historical or otherwise, but practical judgments to the 
effect that certain things which God wishes written, are 
to be committed to writing in the way God has decreed. 
The theoretical judgments are not the result of inspiration, 
but due either to revelation or knowledge naturally ac- 
quired. In other words, the sacred writer did not get his 
knowledge through inspiration, but the knowledge he al- 
ready possessed, whether through revelation or natural 
means, he was inspired to write, to the extent and in the 
manner God desired. 

It may indeed be that in some cases God communicated 
knowledge to the inspired writers while writing, but even 
though He did, this was not of the essence of inspiration if 
in any single case inspiration could exist without it. It 
would seem, however, that it could. Take, for instance, 
the writer of the second book of Machabees, who tells us 
that he merely made an abridgment of an earlier work, or 
the case of St. Luke when writing the Acts of the Apostles. 
Before he began to write, St. Luke possessed already by 
natural means, probably all the knowledge, all the theo- 
retical judgments, embodied in the Acts, and it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that God produced this knowledge 
in him again by supernatural means. We may take it that 
in his case inspiration consisted in moving him to commit 
faithfully to writing those judgments or truths which God 
wished to be written. In taking up each particular judg- 
ment and committing it to writing he was inspired, but 
the theoretical judgment, or knowledge of the facts, was 
in each case antecedent to inspiration; and if this was so 
in any single book, or even in a single text, then the Divine 
communication of knowledge to the human writer is some- 
thing distinct from inspiration and cannot belong to its 
essence. 

It may perhaps appear to some that in this view many 
of the truths of Scripture are merely human statements ; 
but this is not so, for even when they were arrived at by 
natural means they have been inserted in Scripture as sug- 
gested ly God, and under a special Divine influence which 
makes Him responsible for them. But though it is the 
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practical judgment, or rather series of practical judgments, 
that is inspired, these judgments will necessarily include a 
theoretical judgment as to the truth of what is written, 
inasmuch as it is impossible that God should propose as 
true what is false, or vice versa. Thus while the purely 
theoretical judgment is something previous to inspiration 
and separable from it, yet the practical decision to commit 
the judgment to writing includes an affirmation of its 
truth. Hence God, by moving the sacred writer to commit 
certain judgments to writing, thereby affirms their truth 
and makes them His own; and what is thus written, even 
though it be knowledge naturally acquired, is now the 
word of God.’ 

The vital question of the inerrancy of Scripture is dealt 
with at considerable length by Fr. Pesch. The doctrine 
of Scripture inerrancy is held to have belonged to the de- 
posit of faith committed to the Church; it 1s assumed by 
Christ and the Apostles, affirmed by the Fathers, and re- 
affirmed by all the Scholastics. This means that what 
Scripture teaches must be true because it is God’s word. 
Other books may be free from error, the Scripture must be, 
since it is the word of God. To those who would seek to 
weaken the argument from the Fathers in favour of Scrip- 
ture inerrancy, on the ground that they were not pressed 
by difficulties such as we have to meet in modern times, 
and that, moreover, they had an easy but now discredited 
way of escaping from the difficulties with which they were 
acquainted, by abandoning the literal and resorting to the 
allegorical sense, Fr. Pesch replies that independently of 


*** [mprimis illa judicia historica vel doctrinalia vel alia quecumque, 
quz im Scriptura leguntur, sive ex objecto supernaturalia sive ex objecto 
naturalia, in quantum sunt theoretica judicia de certis veritatibus, non 
immediate pertinent ad inspirationem, sed sunt de prerequisitis ad 
inspirationem, sunt notitiz, quas scriptor in mente habuit, antequam 
consilium cepit eas in librum referendi. . . . Quamquam autem 
inspiratio ex parte intellectus consistit in judicio practico vel in serie 
judiciorum practicorum de libro scribendo, in actu exercito simul est 
judicium theoreticum de veritate rerum scribendarum. Absolute enim 
repugnat Deum hominibus proponere ut vera, que falsa sunt, vel ut 
falsa, que vera sunt. Judicium quidem pure theoreticum de veritate 
rei est aliquid previum inspirationi et ab ea separabile; sed judicium 
practicum de re aliis proponenda simul includit affirmationem veritatis 
ejus. Impellendo igitur ad scribendum Deus sua facit judicia hagi- 
ographorum,’’ ete., pp. 425-427. 
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whether they felt difficulty in a text or not, the Fathers 
always maintained the inerrancy of Scripture on dogmatic 
grounds. This is God’s word; therefore it must be true, 
was always to them a conclusive argument. Nor is it true 
to say that they adopted an allegorical to the exclusion of 
the literal sense. With the exception of Gregory of Nyssa, 
who followed Origen so closely in many things, none of 
them did so. It is true they often say that a text must be 
understood in an allegorical or figurative and not in a literal 
sense, but all they mean by this is that the language 
which conveys the sense of the passage is figurative. 
Modern terminology is more exact; we rightly regard 
every sense conveyed immediately by the words, whether 
they are to be taken in their literal or figurative meaning, 
as a literal sense, and speak of it as such; but when the 
Fathers saw that the sense conveyed immediately by the 
words was expressed in figurative language, they spoke of it 
as an allegorical or figurative sense. It is a difference of 
terminology, not of view. 

Hence, everything taught in Scripture is true, and true 
even in the literal sense. But truth is of many kinds; 
there is the truth of parable, the truth of history, the truth 
of poetry, the truth of prophecy, and so on; and we must 
always note carefully to what class of literature any por- 
tion of Scripture belongs. A parable is true though it 
may be historically untrue, and there is no reason in the 
nature of things or in the light of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion why a whole book of Scripture may not be true in the 
sense intended, though historically untrue. A number of 
Catholic scholars hold that the books of Tobias and Judith, 
for instance, are thus true in the sense intended by God, 
though only historical fictions. Such a view is not refuted 
by saying that these books are inspired. Given their in- 
spiration, the question remains, what is the sense which 
God and the sacred writer intended to convey. Is the 
truth of the history guaranteed, or may it be that religious 
teaching is conveyed through fictitious history? Obviously 
this is a question of vast importance. On the one hand, if 
we are not bound to defend the historical accuracy of such 
books, we get rid at once of a whole host of difficulties; on 
the other hand, if we give up their historical character, do 
we not seem to be pulling away the very foundation of 
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Christianity, which is an historical religion, based upon the 
truth of historical events recorded in the Bible, such as the 
fact of revelation, the incarnation, death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ ? 

The question is undoubtedly of vast importance, 
but its importance must not be over-rated. To 
say that some books are not historical, is not to deny the 
truth of those that are. We have countless modern books 
of fiction side by side with modern histories, and the 
existence of the former does not in any way detract from 
the truth of the latter. There is no doubt that God could 
inspire books of fiction with a religious purpose, just as He 
inspired books of religious poetry. The question is, has 
He done so, and are there any such books among our 
canonical Scriptures? The reasons for thinking so are 
the difficulties to which some books give rise, if they must 
be taken as true history. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that the unanimous interpretation of the Fathers binds us 
to accept those books as historical. But, in my opinion, 
there is no authoritative Patristic interpretation. Not 
many of the Fathers have dealt at all with the books in 
question—Ruth, Tobias, Judith, Esther, and 2nd Macha- 
bees—and even if they had, we may take it that their view 
as to the character of those books would not be binding upon 
us, provided there is no question of faith or morals involved. 
Leo XIII. laid down in the Providentissimus Deus that 
the Fathers may have erred in interpreting passages of 
Scripture relating to physical science, and he adopted the 
language of St. Thomas that in things which do not per- 
tain to faith they could have different opinions like our- 
selves. If, then, the literary character of a book, the 
question as to whether it is religious history or only re- 
ligious fiction, involve no point of faith or morals, the 
Fathers cannot be supposed to have spoken on such a ques- 
tion as witnesses of the Church’s faith.' 


1In the Revue Biblique Internationale, Jan., 1906, Lagrange writes: 
**Donc, méme si |’ unanimité des Péres avait interprété un livre ou un 
chapitre comme historique, si d’ailleurs aucun dogme n’entre en jeu, on 
ne peut les considérer en cela comme témoins de la foi, ce qui est la 
seconde condition pour que leur unanimité oblige.’’ 

And Bonaccorsi: ‘‘ In conclusione, noi non pretendiamo che il de- 
creto tridentino-vaticano definisca sollennemente la liberta dell’esegeta 
nelle questioni non concernenti le res fidei et morum; ma sosteniamo che 
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It may still be long before the character of these books is 
definitely decided. The Biblical Commission was con- 
sulted on the point last year, and gave a cautious reply, to 
the effect that it is not lawful to question the historical 
character of books hitherto regarded as historical, unless 
in the case where the sense of the Church is not opposed, 
and where, subject to her judgment, it is proved by solid 
arguments that the sacred writer did not intend to write 
history.’ 

Closely connected with the foregoing, though distinct 
from it, is the question whether, admitting that certain 
books of the Old Testament are historica!, they may yet in 

arts contain popular traditions very different from strict 
dio and even myths and legends. This raises the 
whole question of the character of ancient history and the 
difference between it and modern. That there is a dif- 
ference everyone must admit, though, no doubt, it has been 
exaggerated by some modern critics. If we believed these, 
all ancient profane history must have been a tissue of popu- 


tale liberta risponde certo al pensiero genuino de’ due conceili, 


quale risulta dal senso ovvio de’ decreti e pii ancora dalla 
loro genesi storica. La clausola restrittiva: in rebus fides et 
morum, che per sé, a rigore di logica, non importa un’ affermazione 
positiva della liberta dell’ interprete nel resto, acquista un tal valore al 
lume della storia.”’ Questioni Bibliche, p. 169. 


***De narrationibus specietenus tantum historicis in 8. Seriptura 


libris, qui pro historicis habentur. 

‘* Proposito sequenti dubio Concilium Pontificium pro studus de re 

biblica provehendis respondendum censuit, prout sequitur : 
Dubium. 

“Utrum admitti possit tamquam principium recte exegeseos sen- 
tentia, que tenet Sacre Scripture libros, qui pro historicis habentur ; 
sive totaliter sive ex parte, non historiam proprie dictam et objective 
veram quandoque narrare, sed speciem tantum historiz pre se ferre ad 
aliquid significandum a proprie litterali seu historica verborum signifi- 
catione alienum ! 

Responsum. 

‘“ Negative, excepto tamen casu, non facile nec temere admittendo, 
in quo, Ecclesie sensu non refragante, ejusque salvo judicio, solidis 
argumentis probetur hagiographum voluisse non veram et proprie dictam 
historiam tradere, sed sub specie et forma historiz, parabolam, alle- 
goriam, vel sensum aliquem a proprie litterali seu historica verborum 
significatione remotum proponere.”’ 

‘“ Die autem 23 Junii a.c. in audientia ambobus Rmis. Consultoribus 
ab Actis benigne concessa Sanctissimus predictum Responsum ratum 
habuit ac publici juris fieri mandavit.’”"—Fr. David Fleming, O.M., 
Consultor ab Actis. (Revue Biblique, Juillet, 1905, 321 sq.). 
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lar tradition, fable, legend, myth and fact, all blended 
together in hopeless confusion. But common sense tells us 
it can never have been so in regard to the history of times 
historical. In the days of Cicero it was held to be the 
first duty of an historian to tell the truth,’ and we ma 
take it a conscientious historian like Thucydides (471-401 
B.c.) always aimed at doing so. But sometimes, as Thucy- 
dides himself tells us (I. 1), it was impossible to attain to 
historical truth in regard to very ancient times, and then, 
it is true, ancient historians drew upon folk-lore and popu- 
lar traditions of all kinds to supplement strict history. 
May we admit that the same was done at times, where 
there was no question of faith or morals, by the inspired 
historians? That is the question. Father v. Humme- 
lauer*® maintains that we ought to admit it in regard to 
Genesis, and that we are advertised of the fact by the 
toledhoth headings, which he takes to signify folk-tales. 
And he and a number of other Catholic scholars maintain 
that in other historical books narratives occur here and 
there that are not strictly historical; sometimes it may be 
a folk-tale or legend, again a midrash or an extract from 
an earlier and uninspired document. Such, it is said, 
was the manner of writing history at the time, and we may 
believe that God inspired the sacred historians to write in 
accordance with it. They were inspired to write according 
to the crude and incorrect scientific notions of their time; 
why not also according to its loose and inexact historical 
methods? Scripture was given, as Cardinal Baronius 
said, to teach men how to go to heaven, not how the 
heavens go; and if it was not meant to teach astronomy, 
why should it necessarily teach strict history where this 
has no bearing upon religion? God indeed was bound te 
exclude everything that would be calculated to corrupt 
faith or morals or interfere with the purity and advancement 
of religion, to foster and preserve which the Scriptures 
were given; but why should He be expected to lift the 
sacred writers above the knowledge and methods of their 
time in regard to history any more than in regard to as- 
tronomy, geology or botany? Since it is admitted that they 
*“* Nam quis nescit primam esse histori legem, ne quid falsi dicere 


audeat? Deinde ne quid veri non audeat?’’ (De Orat., II., 15). 
* Exegetisches zur Inspirationsfrage, p. 25 sqq. 
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referred to matters of physical science according to sensible 
appearances, why not admit the same in regard to histori- 
cal matters, and thus they may have recorded not objective 
historical truth but what was commonly believed in their 
time or handed down by oral tradition or contained in un- 
inspired written sources. What else can our late Holy 
Father, Leo XIII., have meant in his Encyclical, Provi- 
dentissimus Deus, when after having laid down the prin- 
ciples that ought to guide the commentator in his interpre- 
tation of texts dealing with matters of physical science, 
and having mentioned among those principles that the 
sacred writers in their language followed sensible appear- 
ances, he went on to say that these same principles may be 
profitably transferred to similar branches of knowledge, 
especially to history” 

Such are some of the chief reasons advanced for the view 
that the historical books of the Old Testament are not to 
be regarded as strict history in all their parts. What is to 
be thought of them? To take the last first, I believe with 
Fr. Pesch that Leo XIII. never meant to teach what is 
here attributed to him. The passage of the Encyclical that 
is referred to is too long to quote, but I shall summarise it. 

The Holy Father lays down 1°* that the Bible was not 
meant to teach physical science, 2° that in such matters 
it uses unscientific language and speaks according to sen- 
sible appearances, and 3° that in interpreting texts of the 
Bible bearing on such matters the Fathers may have gone 
astray. Then, in bringing to a conclusion this section of 
the Encyclical that has reference to physical science, he 
adds (a) that though indeed the interpreter of Scripture 
ought to show that the true conclusions of science are not 
opposed to Scripture rightly understood, he should at the 
same time bear in mind that sometimes what have been 
advanced as conclusions of science have been afterwards 
disproved, and (b) that if the scientists outstep the limits 
of their own proper province and begin to philosophise, 
they are to be cadedl over to philosophers for refutation. 
Immediately after, he continues :—“These same (principles) 


_ *“* Hee ipsa deinde ad cognatas disciplines, ad historiam presertim, 
juvabit transferri.’’ 


_*The numbers and letters indicating the diferent principles are 
mine ; the Encyclical has neither. 
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may be profitably transferred to similar branches of know- 
ledge, especially to history.” 

I believe that the principles which it is here said may be 
profitably transferred to history, are those which imme- 
diately precede, and which I have marked (a) and (6). 
That Leo XIII. did not intend to say here that 
inspired historians sometimes followed historical ap- 
pearances and not the objective truth of facts, I 
am firmly convinced ; first, because it is inconceivable that in 
a most carefully prepared document, such as the Providen- 
tissimus Deus undeniably is, a principle of such far-reach- 
ing and immense importance should be so vaguely alluded 
to here, and mentioned nowhere else; secondly, because the 
Holy Father afterwards lays down principles meant to 
guide the commentator in meeting historica) difficulties ; 
and, thirdly, because I find it impossible to believe that Leo 
XIII. gave, as it were, carte-blanche to interpreters to apply 
the principle of writing according to appearances, not only 
to history but to kindred branches of knowledge, without 
determining what these are. What would become, for in- 
stance, of the philosophy and natural ethics of the sapien- 
tial books, if it could be held that their writers wrote not 
according to objective truth but merely in conformity with 
the notions of their time? Hence, if the theory of history 
according to appearances is to stand at all, I believe it must 
do so without the advocacy of Leo XIII. 

Let us try, then, to examine the theory on its own merits. 
Fr. Pesch will admit in inspired history a certain accom- 
modation to the methods of ancient times in regard to the 
literary vesture in which the substance of the facts is 
clothed,’ but he maintains as strongly, though happily not 

*** Unde in historia sacra distinguere possumus ea, qu histori- 
ographi per se intendebant, seu substantiam factorum, et verba 
materialia seu modum proponendi res, qui non per se intendebatur. 
Sed, ut jam dictum est, questio, quid pertineat ad substantiam narra- 
tionis per se intentam, et quid ad vestitum litterarium non per se inten- 
tum, non simpliciter secundum artem grammaticam et stilisticam, sed 
etiam secundum mores litterarios variorum temporum dijudicanda est. 
Distinctio sepe erit difficilis; sed cum generatim ex ipsis libris sacris 
satis pateat, quo intentio scriptoris dirigatur, ea accenseri possunt modo 
dicendi non essentiali, que ad scopum libri indifferentes se habent. 
Neque tamen pro cujusvis arbitrio ea, que difficultatem aliquam parant, 
statim vestitus accidentalis declarari debent, sed rationes reddende 
sunt, cur hee vel illa consideranda non sint ut ad substantiam narra- 
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as vehemently as his brother Jesuit, Fr. Billot, that the 
substance of the facts is always true. 

If I am to speak my own mind, it is this. First, I agree 
with Fr. Pesch that Patristic authority is altogether 
opposed to the view. But the question remains, though 
our author does not raise it, whether in such a matter the 
interpretation of the Fathers is binding. Remember that 
the Catholic scholars who hold this view maintain as 
strenuously as the Fathers that neither God nor the sacred 
writers taught any error. The question at issue between 
them and the Fathers is whether God and the inspired 
author always meant as history every passage that has an 
historical appearance. If there are in the historical books 
of Scripture narratives the historical truth of which is not 
necessary or profitable to salvation, may it be that the 
Fathers misunderstood the character of those narratives? 
If they were mistaken, as is admitted, in understanding 
Josue x. 13 to mean that the sun moves round the earth, 
in other words, if they thought they found an objective 
truth of science where it is not, and was not intended, may 
it be that they sometimes regarded as history what neither 
was, nor was intended to be, such? This is really the 
vital question here in relation to the Fathers. That Scrip- 
ture can teach no error is a matter of dogma, which the 
Fathers seem unanimous in regarding as of Catholic faith— 
and here there is an obligation of faith to accept their 
teaching; but that each and every passage of the historical 
books is history, is a question of exegesis, on which if they 
meant to pronounce at all, it may have been only as private 
teachers, and not as witnesses of the faith. 

Secondly, I admit that there is not a parity between 
physical science and history. The objective truth of state- 
ments touching matters of physical science has no connec- 
tion with our salvation, but the objective truth of much of 
the inspired history is a necessary basis of the Christian 
faith. Thus, whether the sun moves round the earth or 


tionis pertinentia. Si vero solide probari potest quedam ab hagiographo 
non poni ut res, quas affirmare velit, sed ut ornatum quendam ex 
fontibus transsumptum vel ab ipso additum secundum morem gentis et 
wtatis sux, habemus aliquid quod comparari possit cum populari 
loquendi modo de rebus physicis, quia utrobique locutio fit secundum 
modum usitatum,’’ pp. 527, 528. 
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vice versa, is of no religious importance, but it is all-im- 
portant whether our first parents disobeyed God and fell 
from the state of innocence, and whether Jesus Christ 
lived, and died, and rose from the dead. Hence, it is 
clear that much of the Bible history must be held to be ob- 
jectively true, and no Catholic scholar, however advanced, 
denies this or can deny it. But it may still be asked 
whether the Bible does not also contain statements ap- 
parently historical about matters that have no connection 
with salvation, and whether in such matters the sacred 
writers may not have been permitted to write according to 
the historical knowledge and methods of their time. 

Thirdly, it must be allowed that there is some danger in 
admitting that there are any statements in the historical 
books which are not historically true, because, if the prin- 
ciple be once admitted, where is the line to be drawn? 
But, on the other hand, if it be understood that the truth 
of everything bearing on faith or morals must be maintained 
intact, the danger is diminished if not removed. And 
then, in the last resource, we Catholics have an infallible 
Church to tell us, if necessary, what texts do bear upon 
faith or morals and to define for us their meaning. It may 
still, however, be urged that if Scripture is not historically 
true in every statement of the historical books, its religious 
authority must suffer; if it be not reliable in those matters 
in which we can test its truth, how are men to believe it in 
the supernatural things where such test is impossible? 
But the obvious reply is that Scripture is always true in 
the sense intended by God and the inspired author, but 
men may err in looking for historical truth in passages 
where it was not intended. To blame the Bible for not 
teaching what it was not intended to teach, and from this 
to proceed to doubt or deny what it really teaches, is like 
blaming a preacher for speaking parables because they are 
not history, and on that account refusing to accept his 
spiritual instruction. 

Fourthly, it is a difficulty against this loose view of in- 
spired history that if it be admitted, men were deceived 
for centuries in accepting as true history some statements 
which were not really historical. It may be urged, too, 
that the deception was inevitable, inasmuch as the books 
claimed to be history. Can it, then, be believed that books 
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of which God is the author necessarily led men into error? 
But it may be replied that if those for whom, in the first 
place, the books were intended had reason, whether from 
the literary practice of the time or the scope of the works 
or otherwise, not to expect historical truth in every par- 
ticular, they at any rate were not deceived. If later 
generations were, this was attributable not to God or the 
inspired books, but to their own historical ignorance in 
taking for strict history the loose and inexact history of 
ancient times. True, the books came to them as the word 
of God, but as the word of God spoken through men, to 
whose mental habits and literary usages God might be sup- 
posed to have accommodated Himself. It may be doubted 
whether this reply is altogether satisfactory. Even those for 
whom the historical books of the Old Testament were first 
intended seem to have looked upon them as strictly his- 
torical in every particular. In reading the later books do 
we not find the historical truth of events, whether great or 
small, recorded in the earlier everywhere taken for granted? 
And if this be so, how can we suppose the Jews of 
any generation to have looked at the matter in a different 
light? I do not know what reply can be made to this by 
the advocates of the modern view except to deny that the 
historical truth of every event is taken for granted, and 
maintain that in some cases it is only the religious teaching 
conveyed by the narratives, and not the truth of the events 
recorded, that is assumed and guaranteed. 

Finally, it is necessary to bear in mind that this view 
of the possibly non-historical character of some portions 
of the historical books is touched in the Response of the Bib- 
lical Commission, given above on page 161, and while it is 
not accepted as a principle to be applied indiscriminately in 
Catholic exegesis, neither is it entirely excluded ; all that is 
said is, that 1t must not be admitted except where, without 
opposition to the sense of the Church and subject to her 
judgment, it is proved by solid arguments that the sacred 
writers did not intend what they wrote to be taken in an 
historical sense. From which it evidently follows that the 
question must still be regarded as an open one. I entirely 
disagree, therefore, with Fr. Pesch when he states (p. 538) 
that the Popes have frequently declared the Bible contains 
no myths. It is true they have condemned the views of 
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Rationalists, who would reduce miracles, prophecies, re- 
ligion and Jesus Christ Himself to a myth; but that the 
Bible contains no myths or legends whatever, has never, 
I believe, been declared by any Pope. 

It is a part of the same question whether “implicit cita- 
tions” may be admitted in Scripture, and particularly in the 
historical books. By implicit citations are meant quota- 
tions from uninspired sources without any acknowledgment 
that they are quotations or any guarantee that they are 
authoritative. It will be readily seen that if we could 
indiscriminately admit this theory of implicit citations, 
there would be an end of all historical difficulties in the 
Bible. In any case where the Bible might seem to conflict 
with profane history, it could be replied that the passage 
of the Bible is only an implicit citation, and hence may 
possibly contain historical errors. Thus, an indiscriminate 
application of the theory of implicit citations would cer- 
tainly render light the work of the apologist, but it 
w rould as certainly destroy the entire historical authority 

f Scripture. Hence, the only question would seem to be, 
whether i in some passages, in no way connected with faith 
or morals, such citations may ever be admitted. To this 
no certain reply can be given at present. The Biblical 
Commission was consulted regarding this theory of im- 
plicit citations, and replied in a very ‘cautious manner, dis- 
approving of the theory generally, yet not excluding it 
altogether. Fr. Pesch is apparently prepared, though 

***Cum ad normam directivam habendam pro studiosis Sacre Scrip- 
ture proposita fuerit Commissioni Pontificie de re biblica sequens 
questio, videlicet : 

““Utrum ad enodandas difficultates, que occurrunt in nonnullis 
Sacre Scripture textibus, qui facta historica referre videntur, liceat 
exegetz catholico asserere agi in his de citatione tacita vel implicita 
documenti ab auctore non inspirato conscripti, cujus asserta omnia 
auctor inspiratus minime approbare aut sua facere intendit, queque 
ideo ab errore immunia haberi non possunt ? ”’ 

Predicta Commissio respondendum censuit: ‘‘ Negative, excepto 
easu, in quo, salvis sensu ac judicio ecclesiz, solidis argumentis probetur : 
1°, hagiographum alterius dicta vel documenta revera citare; et 2°, 
eadem nec probare nec sua facere, ita ut jure censeatur non proprio 
nomine loqui.’’ 

** Die autem 12a Februarii, anni 1905, Sanctissimus referente me in- 
frascripto Consultore ab Actis, predictum responsum approbavit atque 


publici juris fieri mandavit.’’—Fr. David Fleming, O.F.M., Consultor 
ab Actis, Revue Biblique, Avril, 1905, 161. 
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with a certain reluctance, to accept the theory in some 
cases. 

There are many other points in this interesting book 
which would call for notice if space permitted. Thus, Fr. 
Pesch rightly points out that the verbal inspiration now ad- 
vocated by many, is a very different thing from that sup- 
posed to have been held by any of the Fathers. If some 
of the Fathers held verbal inspiration, it was because of the 
strict and exalted view they took of Scripture: it was the 
word of God, therefore even its language came from Him; 
but many of its modern advocates favour verbal inspiration 
in order that they may relax the notion of inspiration 
generally, and leave more room for the human element in 
Scripture. Take the language of Scripture, they say, as 
inspired, and then, since there are confessedly many im- 
perfections in it and much that is human, you see that 
inspiration does not exclude a large human element. Apply 
this now to the inspired sense of Scripture, and you have 
room for the human element there too, and, consequently, 
for much that may be relative and imperfect. 

It is not surprising, then, to find that the Fathers 
understood verbal inspiration in a very different sense 
from moderns. If the language of any of the Fathers 
is to be taken as proving that they held verbal inspira- 
tion at all, it proves, too, that they held verbal 
dictation, or at least that the words were Divinel 
suggested. But Divine suggestion is a widely dif- 
ferent thing from the modern view, that under 
the influence of a Divine illumination the human instru- 
ment picks and ‘chooses his own words. Hence, it cannot 
be said that the modern view of verbal inspiration is the 
traditional view. Call it by the same name, if you will, but 
it is essentially different from the thing implied by any 
of the Fathers, and not based upon the same reasons nor 
open to the same objections. We are reminded, too, by 

r. Pesch that the determination of the question regarding 
verbal inspiration is, fortunately, independent of the 
eternal problem about praedeterminatio physica, and ought 
to be kept apart from it. His own view appears to be 
that since each practical judgment is inspired, it is 
psychologically necessary that inspiration must influence 
the words to some extent, but by no solid argument can it 
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be proved that every word of Scripture was determined by 
God; nay, that there are reasons which suggest this was 
not the case. 

Regarding the sense of Scripture, our author holds, of 
course, that every text has a literal sense; and he main- 
tains the view generally held in modern times, that no 
text has more than one such sense. Finally, he discusses 
at considerable length the criteria of inspiration; and on 
the vexed question as to whether apostolic authorship is 
an adequate criterion, strenuously maintains with the com- 
mon opinion, against Ubaldi, Schanz, Székely and others, 
that it is not. 

I have said enough to show the extent and interest of 
the ground over which Fr. Pesch travels in this really 
valuable work. If he has not spoken the last word on some 
of the questions discussed, we must not be impatient. The 
nature of inspiration is largely a new question. Scarcely 
touched by the Fathers, dealt with but slightly by the 
Schoolmen, only in comparatively recent times has it re- 
ceived adequate attention. And though at present it is 
everywhere the subject of earnest and patient investiga- 
tion, it may still be long before all doubts and difficulties 
are cleared away. Meantime, relying on the authority of 
the Church, we can rest assured that, whatever be the con- 
clusions ultimately reached, the divine character and 
authority of the Bible as an inspired record of revelation 
will remain absolutely firm and unshaken. 


J. MacRory. 





Che Church and the Unborn Child. 


I. 

In the January number of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QuaR- 
TERLY I dealt incidentally with the attitude of the Catholic 
Church towards direct abortion and embryotomy. The 
importance of the subject from the point of view of the 
missionary priest, whom duty brings into contact with 
some medical practitioners whose actions are at times 
governed by expediency, induces me to examine it more 
closely. 

The traditional teaching of Fathers and Theologians on 
the morality of craniotomy and abortion is admittedly 
clear; through good repute and ill they upheld the inviola- 
bility of fetal life, and absolutely condemned all opera- 
tions which are directly destructive of it.’ 

A few theologians, Sanchez * amongst them, defended the 
lawfulness of direct abortion before the age when, in their 
view, the human soul is infused; this, however, was 
generally denied, even on the theory of the majority of the 
schoolmen, that rational life does not begin immediately 
after conception. 

Thirty odd years ago a notable development of doctrine 
took place, when the exigencies of medica] practice led 
some able theologians to waver about principles previously 
held sacred by Catholic writers. Avanzini, Editor of the 

‘Acta Sanctae Sedis,” Pennachi his successor, Ballerini, 
D’Annibale, and others of minor note, urged the advisa- 
bility of reconsidering the traditional view. New reasons 
arose, they maintained, which demanded a limitation of 


‘See Eschbach, Disp. Phys., Disp. Tertia, Pars Prima, II., for a dis- 
cussion on the doubtful teaching of Tertullian as a Montanist, and the 
doctrine of Marianus Socinus, Felinus, Simon Brixensis, Thesaurus 
Senior, Menochius, Raynaud, whom Avanzini put forward as defenders 
of the lawfulness of craniotomy and direct abortion in extreme cases. 
It will be seen that of these Raynaud alone can be looked on as main- 
taining this teaching. 

*De Matrimonio, 1. IX., disp. XX. 
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the old interpretation of the precept: “Thou shalt not 
kill.” They taught that, in cases of extreme necessity, 
when mother and child are otherwise certain to perish, it 
is lawful to practise craniotomy, or at least direct abortion 
of an unviable fetus, that the mother’s life might be saved. 
Even Lehmkuhl, a pillar of orthodox teaching, hesitated, 
till the Church spoke, about the lawfulness of direct abor- 
tion of an immature fetus, though he always strongly con- 
demned craniotomy performed on a living child. 
When appealed to in 1872 the S. Penitentiary replied: 

“Consult approved authors ;” in 1884 the Holy Office de- 
clared that the lawfulness of craniotomy, even in extreme 


‘ 


cases, “cannot be safely taught” in Catholic schools.’ It 
subsequently (1889) extended this teaching to “every sur- 
gical operation directly destructive of the fetus or the 
pregnant mother,” and later on (1895) decided that direct 
abortion of an unviable fetus cannot be practised with a 
safe conscience.’ In 1898 it taught that it is unlawful to 


*** An tuto doceri possit in scholis catholicis licitam esse operationem 
chirurgicam quam craniotomiam appellant, quando, scilicet, ea omissa, 
mater et filius perituri sint; ea contra admissa salvanda sit mater, 
infante pereunte ?—R. Omnibus diu et mature perpensis, habita quoque 
ratione eorum, quz hac in re a peritis catholicis viris conscripta, ab 
Eminentia tua huic Congregationi transmissa sunt, respondendum esse 
duxerunt: Tuto doceri non posse. SSmus plene confirmavit.’’—S.O., 
28 Maii, 1884. ‘ 

**< In scholis catholicis tuto doceri non posse licitam esse operationem 
chirurgicam, quam craniotomiam appellant, sicut declaratum fuit die 
28 Maii, 1884, et quamcumque chirurgicam operationem directe 
occisivam foetus vel matris gestantis.””—S.0., 19 Aug., 1889. 


*“* Titius medicus cum ad pregnantem graviter decumbentem voca- 
batur, passim animadvertebat lethalis morbi causam aliam non subesse 
preter ipsam pregnationem, hoc est, foetus in utero presentiam. Una 
igitur ut matrem a certa atque imminenti morte salvaret, presto ipsi 
erat via, procurandi scilicet abortum seu fetus ejectionem. Viam hanc 
consueto ipse inibat, adhibitis tamen mediis et operationibus, per se 
atque immediate non quidem ad id tendentibus ut in materno sinu 
fetum occiderent sed solummodo ut vivus, si fieri posset, ad lucem 
ederetur; quamvis proxime moriturus, utpote qui immaturus omnino 
adhuc esset,”’ 

Jamvero lectis que die 19 Augusti, 1889—Sancta Sedes ad Camera- 
censem archiepiscopum rescripsit :—‘‘ Tuto doceri non posse licitam esse 
quamcumque operationem directe occisivam fetus, etiamsi hoc neces- 
sarium foret ad matrem salvandam,’’ dubius heret Titius circa liceitatem 
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rocure expulsion of an unviable fetus when parturition is 
impossible owing to the physical formation of the mother; 
and it stated authoritatively that extraction of an ectopic 
fetus is lawful, provided, however, the lives of both mother 
and child are safeguarded.' It expressly decided in 1902 
that extraction of an ectopic fetus before the age of viability 
is unlawful,’ and the S. Penitentiary had already given a 
decision to the effect that a confessor acts wrongly who per- 
mits his penitents to have recourse to craniotomy as in 
years previous to the decision of 1884. These decrees of 
the Sacred Congregations have cleared the theological at- 


operationum chirurgicarum quibus non raro ipse abortum hucusque 
procurabat, ut pregnantes graviter egrotantes salvaret. 


“Quare, ut conscientie sue consulat, supplex Titius petit, utrum 
enuntiatas operationes in repetitis dictis circumstantiis instaurare possit. 
—R. Negative, juxta alia decreta, diei scilicet 28 Maii, 1884, et 19 
Augusti, 1888 (9 ?).’’—S.0., 24 Jul., 1895. 

+**]. Eritne licita partus acceleratio quoties ex mulieris arctitudine 
impossibilis evaderet fetus egressio suo naturali tempore? 2. Et si 
mulieris arctitudo talis sit, ut neque partus prematurus possibilis cen- 
seatur, licebitne abortum provocare aut cesaream suo tempore perficere 
operationem? 3. Estne licita laparatomia quando agitur de pregnatione 
extra-uterina, seu de ectopicis conceptibus? R. Ad 1. Partus accelera- 
tionem per se illicitam non esse, dummodo perficiatur justis de causis 
et eo tempore ac modis, quibus ex ordinariis contingentibus matris et 
fetus vite consulatur. Ad 2. Quoad primam partem, negative, juxta 
decretum Feria IV., 24 Julii, 1895, de abortus illiceitate. Ad secum- 
dum vero quod spectat: nihil obstare quominus mulier de qua agitur, 
cesaree operatione suo tempore subjiciatur. Ad 3. Necessitate cogente, 
licitam esse laparatomiam ad extrahendos e sinu matris ectopicos con- 
ceptus, dummodo et fetus et matris vite quantum fieri potest, serio et 
opportune provideatur.’’—S.O. 4 Maii, 1898. 


?‘* Utrum aliquando liceat e sinu matris extrahere foetus ectopicos 
(extrauterinos), adhuc immaturos, nondum exacto sexto mense post 
conceptionem? R. Negative, juxta decretum, 4 Maii, 1898, vi cujus 
fetus et matris vite, quantum fieri potest, serio et opportune providen- 
dum est: quod vero tempus, juxta idem decretum, orator meminerit, 
nullam partus accelerationem licitam esse, nisi perficiatur tempore ac 
modis, quibus ex ordinarie contingentibus matris ac foetus vite con- 
sulatur.’’—S.O., 5 Mart, 1902: S.C. de P.F., 20 Mart, 1902. 


> Quidnam dicendum est de confessario, qui jam post decretum 8. 
Officii, 31 Maii, 1884, tolerat ut quidam ex penitentibus adhibeant 
craniotomiam prout olim ante illud decretum, a nonnulis theologis de- 
fendebatur?’’ ‘‘ Sacra Poenitentiaria attente consideratis expositis ad 
premissa respondet, Confessarium juxta ea que proponuntur male se 
gerere.”’—3 Jun., 1891. Cf. Principia Theologiea Moralis, T. Slater, 
S.J., p. 291. 
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mosphere, and have given a lead which Catholic moralists 
willingly follow. 

It will be noted that the vagueness to be found in the 
early decisions gradually disappeared ; the “tuto doceri non 
posse” of 1884 gave way to the “non licet ’’ of 1902, but 
the guiding principle of the Church was the same through- 
out, as can be seen from the fact that the later decisions 
are expressly based on those previously published. What- 
ever doubt there was about the precise meaning of the 
phrases at first employed by the Holy Office, its recent ex- 
pressions leave no room for hesitation about its teaching 
that all operations are unlawful which directly destroy 
fetal life. 

Though these decisions deserve our respect and loyal 
adhesion, they are not irreformable, since they are not 
definitive decrees of the Pope teaching the Universal 
Church on matters of faith and morals. They are promul- 
gated as decrees of the Holy Office, which, however high 
its authority, is not endowed with the prerogative of in- 
fallibility; nor does the statement that certain operations 
are unlawful imply a definitive judgment, even though the 
decrees were Papal in the strict sense. So far, then, as in- 
fallibility goes the Church is perfectly free to change her 
teaching, and if ever new reasons arise which go to show 
that a mistake has been made, they will receive due con- 
sideration from the Sacred Congregations. That this will 
ever happen is improbable indeed; the contingency, how- 
ever, is not excluded by any infallible utterance.’ 

Every action which is direct killing of mother or child is 
condemned by the Church, and it is, therefore, necessary 
to have a clear notion of the difference between direct and 
indirect causation. Theologians are not agreed; some 
paying special attention to the objective nature of the 
action performed, while others lay equal or greater stress 
on the intention of the agent. It will suffice, for present 


‘I have mentioned this point because there are many, especially non- 
Catholics, who do not sufficiently distinguish between the provisional 
and the definitive teaching of the Church ; as witness the question which 
Professor Delassus thought well to propose to Father Vermeersch at the 
Medical Congress of Brussels, 1903: ‘‘ La décision de la Congrégation 
romaine est-elle réformable? telle est la question qu’avant toute chose je 


poserai au R. P. Vermeersch.’’—Discussion sur le Feticide Médical, 
p. 28. 
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purposes, to explain briefly the view which seems the most 
reasonable. 

An act, which, looked at objectively, tends to an effect, 
to be procured for its own sake or as a means to a further 
end, is its direct cause; otherwise the causation is indirect. 
The time honoured axiom of philosophy: “acts are speci- 
fied by their formal objects,” favours this view. The in- 
tention of the agent may not be in harmony with the ob- 
jective aim of his action, but such intention does not change 
the objective morality of the external act. When, for 
example, in waging just war an army throws shells 
into a besieged fortress, the death of innocent wo- 
men and children is only an indirect effect, because the 
object of the cannonade is the destruction of the guilty de- 
fenders of the citadel. If the besieging army were to 
intend the death of the innocent, their intention would ren- 
der them subjectively sinful, but their action, looked at 
objectively, would remain an indirect cause of the de- 
struction. 

To apply this to the present case, craniotomy is ad- 
mittedly direct killing of the child, since its objective aim 
is the death of the fetus, and those who defend its law- 
fulness are compelled to seek some principle which will 
justify such action in the circumstances. Abortion may or 
may not be the direct cause of death. It is never a direct 
cause of death when the fetus is viable; and even when it 
is not viable, its death will not be directly caused by any 
act which is but an indirect cause of abortion. Direct 
expulsion of an unviable fetus is direct killing because its 
objective aim is the destruction of the environment which 
nature has made necessary for fetal life. 

Professor Treub,’ of Amsterdam, thinks that he has dis- 
covered an evident contradiction between the decision of 
the Holy Office, that direct abortion of an unviable fetus 
is its direct killing and consequently unlawful, and the 
teaching of theologians that a surgeon can lawfully excise 
a pregnant womb which suffers from malignant tumour, 
this operation being rightly looked on as indirect abortion. 
Though there may be diversity of intention on the part of 
the practitioner in both cases, no objective difference can 
be pointed out—if we accept the testimony of the learned 


+“ The Right to Life of the Unborn Child,’’ p. 55. 
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rofessor—since the ejection of the fetus follows equally 
rom the action of the surgeon, whether this is performed 
to remove the tumour or to get rid of the infant. Professor 
Treub is, however, gravely mistaken in his notion of the 
objective elements of both cases, because in that of the 
diseased womb the object of the excision is the removal of 
the tumour, as is proved by the fact that the same opera- 
tion would take place if pregnancy did not exist; but in 
the case of danger arising from the pregnant state itself, 
the direct aim of the perforation of the amnion is the ex- 
pulsion of the fetus from natural surroundings which are 
necessary for its preservation. It is surprising that the 
professor did not perceive this essential difference, the 
more so as he is evidently acquainted with Catholic litera- 
ture on the subject. 

Though he always looked on craniotomy as direct killing, 
fr. Lehmkuhl believed for a time that direct abortion is 
not clearly so; but the decisions of the Holy Office coni- 
pelled him to change his opinion, although the fact that 
in the most recent editions of his Moral Theology he gives 
the old reasons without an attempted reply, seems to show 
that this change of opinion is due solely to the Church’s 
authority. Let me not be misunderstood. Fr. Lehmkuhl’s 
Moral Theology and his Casus Conscientiae show that he 
has really changed his view; yet apparently he has done 
so because he recognises that the doctrinal authority of the 
Holy Office is much greater than lis own—a state of mind 
that is quite consistent with inability to solve every 
difficulty. 

The argument on which he relied was the following ':— 
A mother who directly procures abortion of an unviable 
fetus performs an act which is justified, whether presence 
in the amniotic fluid is extrinsically or intrinsically neces- 
sary for immature fetal life. If extrinsically necessary, 
the fetus can and must be considered as willing to re- 
nounce its rights. It can do so just as a shipwrecked 
mariner can yield his companion in distress a plank which 
is unable to support both. It must be considered as willing 
to do so because refusal means its own and its mother’s 
death, while acquiescence means its mother’s safety and its 
own greater spiritual security. Should it be said, how- 


*Theologia Moralis, I., n. 843. 
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ever, that presence in the amniotic fluid is intrinsically 
necessary, the life of the fetus is not directly assailed ; 
what is assailed is something to which mother and child 
have equal claim, so that the right of the fetus becomes 
precarious in conflict with that of the mother, just as “the 
right to common air may cease, if you suppose a case in 
which there is not sufficient for me and for one whom I 
may have taken into my chamber.” 

This argument leaves several important points out of con- 
sideration. How can an unconscious child be said in any 
true sense to renounce its rights? For a renunciation of 
rights acts of intellect and will are necessary. May a man, 
battling for life in a stormy sea, throw an unconscious com- 
panion from a plank which suffices for one alone? “In 
the case of two men on a plank at sea, which can only sup- 
port one, the right of one occupant to throw the 
other overboard to save his own life, and in the instance of 
sailors, to save themselves, throwing passengers in the 
sea, are equally condemned by Lord Coleridge as unjusti- 
fiable homicide.”* I quote from Dr. Boisliniére’s com- 
ment on the decision delivered by Lord Coleridge in the 
case of the British yacht “Mignonette,’’ Moral scien- 
tists will lend their support to the opinion of Lord Coleridge 
and Dr. Boisliniére, and will apply the same principles to 
the case of the unconscious child in the maternal womb, 
who cannot, and consequently does not, renounce its right 
to the position in which it was placed by nature’s laws. 

Again, granting that presence in the amniotic fluid is 
intrinsically necessary for early fetal life, how does it ap- 
pear that the infant’s right becomes precarious in collision 
with its mother’s claims? Is the fetus an unjust aggressor, 
and if not—as Fr. Lehmkuhl holds—how can the mother’s 
right prevail? The fetus is where nature placed it, and 
possesses no intrinsically necessary good which is not its 
own. Where is there any claim on the mother’s part 
which can overcome that natural right of the child? My 
right to the common air does not become precarious by 
reason of any rights granted by the same laws of nature to 
another. If, indeed, another were supposed to obtain an 
exclusive right to a certain portion of air, I could not law- 


ae ‘‘ Moral Principles and Medical Practice,’ Fr. Coppens, 8.J., 
p. 86. 
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fully deprive him of it if both of us were in extreme neces- 
sity; but if he and I have equal natural rights, mine is 
not overcome by his nor his by mine, even if one of us got 
his right before the other, and even if in a short time one 
of us were to die in any case; for so long as life lasts 
natural rights remain. 

Moreover, the essential question, as to the objective aim 
of the expulsion, confronts Fr. Lehmkuhl. If, to escape 
death, a mother merely ceases to preserve her child, this 
cessation has her own escape for its object, and the death 
of her child is only indirectly connected therewith; but if 
she throws her infant into the sea in order to preserve 
her own life, its death is the direct effect of her act. So, 
too, if direct abortion were merely a cessation from pre- 
serving fetal life, the infant’s death would only indirectly 
follow; but direct abortion means more than this, since it 
implies a positive and direct attack on the amnion and the 
amniotic fluid which are nature’s immediate shield of em- 
bryonic life. How such an attack can be styled indirect 
killing is difficult to understand. 

Having explained the decisions of the Church, their 
fallible nature, the difference between direct and indirect 
causation, and the peculiar view once held by Fr. Lehm- 
kuhl that direct abortion of an unviable fetus is not its 
direct killing, I shall, as briefly as possible, set forth the 

rounds on which the Church bases her teaching that direct 

illing of an embryo is always unlawful, and, in doing so, 
I shall examine the main arguments which have been urged 
against this doctrine. 


IT. 

“There lies a young woman murdered through the nar- 
row decrees of the Holy Office.” These strong words were 
written by Professor Treub of Amsterdam, in connection 
with a case in which a Catholic priest, acting in harmony 
with the decrees of the Inquisition, forbade direct abortion 
of an unviable fetus, when its mother, who suffered from 
uncontrollable vomiting, could not be otherwise cured ac- 
cording to available medical opinion. Similar attacks 
have been often made on the Church by those who uphold 
the absolute right of the physician to use whatever means 


1“ The Right to Life of the Unborn Child,’’ p. 15. 
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he may think best suited to save a pregnant mother’s life. 
But, are not the decrees of the Holy Office an expression of 
the natural law which says: “ Thou shalt not kill?’ If so, 
the brand of Cain does not mark her brow. 

The natural law condemns direct subordination of those 
who by their nature are independent. We may destroy 
inanimate objects for the sake of man; we can lawfull 
quench the light of irrational life for the good of the human 
race; but human life is sacred, so long as unjust aggression, 
or crime for which the penalty of death is inflicted by 
avenging law, has not taken away the right to live. The 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity ” of the political world 
is the watchword of moral science in regard to the life of 
man. The Catholic Church has been, in the past, the 
truest friend and best defender of this independence, and 
in condemning craniotomy and direct abortion she is but 
true to the principles which she has ever maintained. 

The most bitter opponent of Catholic teaching admits 
these principles in regard to those who are born; on what 
grounds does he exclude unborn life from their protection ? 
The animated fetus is not a mere “ conglomeration of cells.” 
Having a circulation of its own, quite distinct from that of 
its mother, its independent life must of necessity be ad- 
mitted. But, if this is so, it has also the rights of inde- 
— personality, amongst which that to life holds an 

onoured place. 

Aristotle, whom St. Thomas and the majority of the 
schoolmen followed, held that during the early days of 
gestation the fetus is not possessed of human life. In 
modern times this teaching has been, to a great extent, 
supplanted by the view which regards the embryo as ani- 
mated by a human soul from the moment of conception, 
and thus the theory of the Oriental Fathers has again 
found favour in the light of modern science. If this doc- 
trine is true, the fetus has rights of independent per- 
sonality from its earliest days; but if the teaching of St. 
Thomas is accepted, the embryo can still claim the protec- 
tion of the principle of independence, because, though it is 
not yet human in the strict sense, it, nevertheless, is or- 
dained by the laws of nature for future human life. Hence 
no appeal to the Aristotelian teaching can save a mother 
who directly destroys her child soon after conception, from 
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the guilt of unduly subordinating an independent being to 
her own welfare. 

Still less can the plea of unjust aggression, put forward 
by Avanzini, justify direct killing of an unborn child. 
There can be no unjust aggression unless some act is per- 
formed which is at least a material injury. But the fetus 
is guilty of no objective injustice, since it is where by the 
laws of nature it has a right to be. Its state is altogether 
different from that of the lunatic who aims at his keeper 
a deadly blow, and thus performs an action which is ma- 
terially unjust, though he is subjectively free from crime. 
It rather resembles that of a child who suffers from some 
contagious disease which endangers the life of the mother 
who nurses him. If no other means of saving her life are 
at hand, can she lawfully throw him into the sea, or cut 
him to pieces that she may escape the contagion? If not, 
what further right has she over the life of her unborn child 
who is equally free from objective or subjective guilt? 

Avanzini appealed to what he considere‘i the parallel case 
of a child who, playing on the highway, impedes the pro- 
giess of a man flying from the unjust attack of a pursuing 
foe. It is lawful for him to continue his flight though, in 
doing so, he may trample the child under his horse’s hoofs. 
A close inspection, however, shows that the death of the 
child in the circumstances is not a direct but an indirect 
effect of the horseman’s act, because the object of his 
flight is not that death, either as an end desired for its own 
sake or as means to a further end, as is proved by the fact 
that the very same flight would have taken place if the 
child were not in the way. So that this case is like that of 
a pregnant womb attacked by malignant tumour, rather 
than that of a fetus the presence of which is the cause of 
danger to a mother’s life. It is a case in which there is no 
question of unjust aggression or of direct killing, such as 
Avanzini needs if he would propose a parallel. 

The fetus, it is said, will die in any case, and is it not 
better to save one life than to lose two? Yes, if it is law- 
ful to do evil that good may come. Do the defenders of 
craniotomy uphold this principle? Many of them point 
the finger of scorn at the great Jesuit Order and at the 
Catholic Church for holding this immoral teaching; and 
yet in the same breath they, unconsciously, appeal to it in 
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support of a practice which even medical scientists, for 
the most part, now reject as antiquated. If it be lawful to 
cut short the life of a child who is dying after birth, to 
prevent further useless pain, or to save a family from con- 
tagion, then, indeed, it is lawful to kill an unborn child. 
There are few, if any, who would dare to recommend such 
an inhuman act, yet the defence of embryotomy does not as 
yet awaken the same feelings of just horror! 

The social value of one who is “ the idol of her husband, 
the pride of the household, often an ornament to society, 
the mother of living or possible children,” is appealed to as 
sufficient reason why she should be saved when she alone 
can be rescued from danger. Why is not an appeal to the 
same social] value allowed in many other cases of equal 
necessity? If the motive is sufficient in one case it ought 
to hold al! round. Fr. Coppens' gives many historical ex- 
amples which will help to bring home to the minds of think- 
ing men the unsoundness of this argument from social value, 
so often adopted in defence of craniotomy. <A few years 
ago, for instance, during the snows of winter, a Russian 
farmer, his wife and children with him, was driving through 
the forest. A pack of hungry wolves came howling in the 
rear of the doomed family. A race for life ensued, but the 
wolves steadily shortened the distance between them and 
their prey. A desperate chance of life remained. The 
farmer threw a child to the greedy pack, and yet another 
and another, thus retarding for a few moments the onward 
career of these messengers of death. Was his action justi- 
fied in the sight of God and men? He could appeal to his 
own and his wife’s great social value, yet human nature 
will not allow the appeal. 

“There lies a young woman murdered through the nar- 
row decrees of the Holy Office.” This battle-cry of Dr. 
Treub’s seems almost childish in face of the solid structure 
which the Church has reared on the foundations of the 
natural law. Were anyone to retort: “ There lies a young 
woman murdered through the imperfections of medical 
science,’’ he would have no more injustice on his side. 
Medical science, on its part, protects the lives of men, and 
progresses day by day in the discovery of new means of 
carrying on its beneficent work; and if, in the past, it has 

1** Moral Principles and Medical Practice,’ p. 72, 84, 96. 
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failed to provide against every contingency, that is not its 
fault. The Church, on her part, defends her own prin- 
ciples, notwithstanding the ever present cry of narrow- 
mindedness; and she is not to be blamed if, true to her 
sacred calling, she lays down the principle that evil may not 
be done that good may come, and applies it to the varying 
cases which are submitted for her decision by those who 
believe in her divine mission. 


J. M. Harry. 





Che Modern Kenotic Cheory—il. 


V.—PRESUPPOSITIONS OF KENOTICISM. 


In the opening number of the I. T. QuarrTeRty, after 
sketching the history and describing the principal varieties 
of the modern Kenotic theory, I criticised at some length 
the claim put forward by Bishop Gore, to the effect that 
the theory as held by him is “ wholly consistent with the 
actual dogmatic decisions of ecumenical councils,” and with 
the authoritative teaching of the best ecclesiastical writers. 
From the Catholic standpoint it is natural to give prece- 
dence to this test, and for the purposes of the test Bishop 
Gore has been selected as the best representative of his 
school. On the one hand his theory is more moderate, and 
on the other hand his reverence for authority more pro- 
nounced, than is commonly the case with Kenoticists. 
On that account the failure of his attempted defence is all 
the more notable, and may be taken as a proof of the utter 
hopelessness of the task. 

It may be objected, of course, that it is an abuse of 
ecclesiastical authority to apply it in this narrow and sum- 
mary way, for the purpose of stifling speculation—all the 
more so as no account has been taken of the teaching of 
S. Scripture, which, if honestly interpreted, is held to 
justify or even necessitate some such theory. After all, 
it may be said, the Gospel portrait of Christ 1s original and 
inspired, and more complete than the ecclesiastical, which 
was never intended to supersede it. If at first sight there 
is an apparent discrepancy between them, this will be found 
to arise perhaps solely from a mistaken viewpoint, which 
would reverse their relative positions; and, at any rate, if 
either needs to be retouched, it is surely the unfinished pic- 
ture. Now I do not wish in the least to minimise the 
authority of S. Scripture or to deprecate the need of being 


"Continued from the Intsn Taeotocican Quarrerty for January, 
1906, pp. 67-92. 
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honest and faithful in interpreting it. In the course of this 
article I shall deal with this aspect of the discussion. But 
the immediate question is whether conciliar authority is to 
be accepted as infallible and decisive in regard to what it 
has clearly determined, and if so, whether its definitions 
are not equally entitled to be interpreted honestly and 
faithfully, in accordance with their obvious meaning. We 
have no reason to believe that inspired texts are easier to 
interpret than the uninspired formule of councils. On 
the contrary, considering their mutual relation, we should 
expect the reverse to be true. But, in any case, if we 
loyally believe in the infallibility of conciliar authority, we 
will not seek to circumvent its decisions on the plea that 
they are “ wholly relative ” to our private interpretation of 
Scripture, or to limit their import so as to render them 
practically meaningless. In treating them so, Dr. Gore 
abandons the Catholic position he had professed to main- 
tain, and reveais his latent Protestantism. 

But while this is a point of importance to have gained 
in our criticism of Kenoticism, 1t does not dispense us 
from the task of examining those positive arguments on 
which Kenoticists rely for direct proof of their theory. 
Those arguments are chiefly exegetical; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that their cogency in the minds of 
their authors is independent of particular philosophical 
views and other predetermining influences. The Kenotic, 
like many other theories, is based on presuppositions and 
inspired by motives of its own, apart from which its argu- 
ments would have little weight; and no study of the theory 
would be adequate that did not take account of these in- 
fluences. Three points in particular seem to call for 
notice, and to these I shall confine my remarks—the pos- 
tulate of divine mutability, the modern theory of per- 
sonality, and the influence of humanitarian views regarding 
the Person and mission of Christ. 

I have already referred to the radical affinity between 
Lutheran and Kenotic metamorphism and suggested a 
genetic connection. Lutheran Christology obscured the 
doctrine of divine immutability, upon the open denial of 
which the Kenotic theory is based. For it is difficult to 
see how divine attributes that are conceived as communi- 
cable in all their infinity to a finite nature do not, by force 
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of the supposition, lose their identity with the divine es- 
sence and their eternally immutable character. In sup- 
port cf this suggestion the fact is significant that Keno- 
ticism has found its most numerous adherents among theo- 
logians of the Lutheran confession. But if we look for 
the influence that was needed to complete the transition 
from Lutheran to Kenoticist Christology, we shall find it, 
I think, in the popularity of Hegelian philosophy. It may 
not be possible to understand the Hegelian system; but 
one thing is clear, that there is no room in the system for 
the Christian concept of God as the Eternal and Immutable 
Being. It may be difficult, again, to account for the vogue 
of Hegelianism; but the fact is certain that it has exer- 
cised, and continues to exercise, a profound influence on the 
thought of our age, not only in the region of pure philo- 
sophy, but in history, science and theology; and it will 
hardly be denied that the Kenoticist notion of a change- 
able deity is one of the fruits of this influence. From the 
Catholic point of view it seems strangely incongruous for 
believers in Christian dogma to form an alliance with a 
philosophy that is anti-Christian and even anti-theistic ; 
but it must be remembered that Protestant theology has 
a weakness for such alliances. Having no fixed principles 
of its own, except the supremacy of private judgment, it is 
ever ready to fall into line with the reigning fashions in 
the intellectual world, and in adapting itself to successive 
changes it is not over-solicitous about preserving its iden- 
tity and continuity. 

According to Hegel, God is a process, a perennial fiert. 
Not only is He life and movement and activity in the 
highest and fullest meaning of those terms—which the 
true notion of immutability does not of course exclude— 
but He is precisely what we understand by metaphysical 
change. And this is the concept of deity which Kenoticists 
have appropriated more or less completely as a basis for 
their theory of the Incarnation. The particular degree of 
change in the nature or attributes of the Word postulated 
by the different schools is a matter of minor importance. 
Once the principle of absolute unchangeableness is denied, 
tha fixing of limits is a more or less arbitrary affair. Gess 
and Ebrard come nearest to pure Hegelianism, both in the 
extent to which they urge the doctrine of mutability and 
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in the arguments by which they support it. Thomasius 
stops short half-way. To some divine attributes only would 
he deny the immutable character which he allows to others 
and to the divine essence itself; but he goes far enough in 
compounding and dividing the being of God to destroy His 
simplicity and infinity. Leaving aside the unintelligible 
distinction of spheres introduced by Bishops Martensen and 
Gore, on the broad question of divine mutability their 

osition may be considered as identical with that of 

homasius. There is a difference, however, worth noting 
between German and Anglican Kenoticists. While the 
former with characteristic thoroughness, recognising that 
it is a question of metaphysics, endeavour to construct a 
philosophical basis for their doctrine of a mutable deity, 
the latter for the most part deprecate metaphysical dis- 
cussion and content themselves with assuming as much as 
their theory demands. In principle the Germans are un- 
doubtedly right, but the misfortune is that nobody seems 
able to understand their metaphysics. The attempt of the 
others to evade responsibility for the logical consequences 
of their position, under cover of the bad repute that at- 
taches in the popular mind to the much abused word 
“metaphysics,” is virtually a confession that reason is 
against them, and that their only recourse is to challenge 
its competency and obstinately to ignore its verdict. 

If God is infinite there can be no real distinction or 
separation between His attributes and His essence. All 
must be really identical in the infinite unity and simplicity 
of His being; all must be equally immutable. And if it 
were at all possible to conceive divine attributes as really 
distinct and separable from the divine essence, there would 
be no valid reason for limiting the idea to the so-called rela- 
tive attributes. Why should love or holiness be an essen- 
tial, and omniscience or omnipotence a discretionary, at- 
tribute in God? Is not knowledge presupposed for love— 
infinite knowledge for infinite love? And what is holiness 
without the sanction of omnipotence to enforce its laws! 
If the contingency of creatures be appealed to, have not 
love and holiness to do with creatures as much as know- 
ledge and power? Are not they likewise relative? And 
was not God omniscient and omnipotent before He created 
the world? If attributes become mutable and limitable by 
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reason of their relation to contingent objects, how does it 
appear that God was not changed and limited by the very 
act of creation? These and a hundred such questions 
reason insists upon raising, and will not be silenced by a 
reproof for its importunity, or satisfied with answers that 
are mere pretentious nonsense. 

And the verdict of reason is abundantly confirmed by the 
authority of revelation. The doctrine of divine immuta- 
bility is emphatically taught in several passages of the Old 
and New Testament,’ and is presupposed in many others; 
nor is there any reason for limiting the import of such pas- 
sages to moral, as opposed to physical or vas, ao un- 
changeableness. On this point the classical passage in 
Hebrews i. 10-12, is decisive. The contrast between God 
the Son and creatures is not restricted to moral beings or 
to the moral sphere, but extends to the entire universe and 
excludes every kind of change of which any creature is 
capable. In like manner there is no hint of any limitation 
being intended or understood in the canon of the council of 
Nicea which excludes mutability from the Logos.* Every 
phrase in the canon is as metaphysical and as comprehen- 
sive as language can possibly be, and Bishop Gore is, if 
possible, more than usually unconvincing when he suggests 
that the Fathers of Niczea were thinking only of moral 
mutability. Even if true, as he contends, that the Arians 
put moral mutability in the foreground, it is certain that 
they did not limit the mutability of the Word to the moral 
sphere. Both for them and their orthodox opponents phy- 
sical or metaphysical mutability, change of being or sub- 
stance, was the fundamental issue, with moral mutability 
as a corollary. Is it necessary to remind Dr. Gore of the 
prominence given in the Arian controversy to the question 
of the Word’s omniscience—which in his view is a non- 


*Dr. Gore, Vissertat., p. 223, does not shrink from this suggestion, 
but seems inclined to accept it: ‘‘Is the old controversy as regards 
human liberty and divine foreknowledge to be solved in part by the 
suggestion that a limitation of divine foreknowing accompanies the very 
act of creating free agents? The idea has commended itself to some very 
thoughtful minds.”’ 

* Mal. iii., 6; Ps. ci., 27; Hebr. i., 10-12; xiii., 8; S. James i., 17 

* See Denzinger, Enchir., n. 18: Tovs 8& A€yovras: Fv wore Gre odK Hp 
7 xriotov, } dAAowTov, } Tperrov Tov tdv ToD Geod- rovTous dvabeparile Kx. T.X. 


* Dissertat., p. 208. 
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moral attribute? And how will he explain this fact, and 
account for the attitude taken up by either party in refer- 
ence to this point, if there were question merely of the 
moral mutability and periectibility of the Word? Once 
again the same doctrine of the absolute unchangeableness 
of the Word, and that in express refcrence to the Incarna- 
tion, is embodied in the well-known formula, Mévwv o hv 
éhaBev 6 ovx %v, which had already been employed by 
ante-Nicene Fathers, and in the fourth and fifth centuries 
was regarded as a watchword of orthodoxy. The formula 
is found substantially in Tertullian,’ Origen,* Athanasius,‘ 
Hilary,’ Gregory Nazianzen,* Cyril of A! lexandria,’ Theo- 
doret,” and Leo the Great,’ and it has clcarly the force of 
an axiom. “Remaining what He was, te took what He 
was not,” such is the patristic principle. “ He remains who 
He was, though He ceased to be what He was,” is the 
emendation proposed by Kenoticists." 

It would be easy to go on piling up evidence of the com- 
plete unanimity of orthodox teaching regarding the abso- 
lute unchangeableness of God; but the fact is not denied 
by the majority of Kenoticist writers. Most of them 
frankly prefer a nebulous theism which is more Hegelian 
than Christian, because it happens to suit their Christo- 
logy; and they count it rather to the credit of their 
Christology that it de parts so widely from tradition. 
Bishop Gore, in his anxiety to save appearances, tries to 
cover up the breach with tradition, and seems to recoil 
from a full and frank acceptance of the doctrine of divine 
mutability. But accept it he must, so long as he clings to 
Kenoticism, and its acceptance in any form is clearly op- 
posed to the philosophy and theology of antiquity. Reason 
will not sanction, and faith anathematises, the fundamen- 
tal postulate of Kenoticism. How, then. it may be asked, 


* De Carne Christi, III. (P.L. I1., 802): **. . n) amittens quod 
erat, dum assumit quod non erat.’’ 
* De Princip. I., Prolog. 4 (P.G. XI., 117). 
Apollin. II., 7 (P.G. XXVI., 1144). 
® De Trinit. I1I., 16 (P.L. X., 85). 
*Orat. XXIX., 19 (P.G. XXXVI., 100). 
7Ep. III. ad Nest. II1. (P.G. LXXVIL., 16; 
*Emst. 130 (P.G. LXXXITIT., 1344). 
* erm. XXI., 2 (P.L. L.1.V., 191). 
”So Hofmann apud Bruce, op. cit., p. 407. 
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in face of this fact, is it possible for Christians to believe in 
the Kenotic theory ! 

This seeming enigma is partly explained by reference to 
the second assumption mentioned above—the notion of per- 
sonality which underlies the Kenotic theory. The reader, 
I assume, is familiar with the scholastic definition of “per- 
son”’—the common definition which, apart from subtler 
points (regarding which there is no unanimity), is admitted 
by all as a workable notion, sufficient for doctrinal pur- 
poses. Now the prevalent notion of personality in modern 
philosophy, outside our Catholic schools, is widely different 
from the scholastic. Even the point of view from which 
the problem is approached has been changed, psychology 
taking the place of metaphysics. In the modern view the 
perfection constituting personality is the exclusive posses- 
sion of rational beings, not merely, as in the s: holastic 
view, because the suppositum or hupostasis must also be 
rational before it can be called a person, but in the sense 
that no parallel or analogous perfection is to be found in 
lower beings, and that categories applicable to them are 
not available in the spiritual sphere to which the question 
of personality belongs. Hence it is only by the reflex 
analysis of those spiritual functions which reveal it to itself 
that personality can be known, and only in terms of those 
functions can it be defined, so far as it is possible to define 
it. Coming to the definition itself, we are not surprised to 
ind it rather elusive. There is a tendency, first of all, to 
identify personality with character, to fall back upon the 
popular as distinct from the scientific meaning of the word ; 
and this tendency leads to a puzzling vagueness even in 
writers who profess to treat the subject scientifically.’ But 
setting this point aside, and taking what is offered by way 
of definition or rather of descriptive analysis, we obtain, 
in the words of an Anglican author, as “the constituent 
elements of personality, as such—self-consciousness, the 
power of self-determination, and desires which irresistibly 
impel us into communion with other persons—in other 
words, reason, will, and love.” The primary element, 

*I may refer by way of illustration to Illingworth, Personality, 
Human and Divine (Bampton Lectures for 1894), Macmillan, 1903 
(popular edition). In almost every page the Catholic reader will notice 


the characteristic referred to. See especially Lect. I1., p. 22 sqq. 
*Tilingworth, op. cit., p. 27. 
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“the fundamental characteristic ” is self-consciousness, to 
which the other elements are allied in a living unity “as 
functions of one and the self-same subject.’’ So that, 
briefly, a person may be defined as a self-conscious sub- 
stance or being,’ and personality as the living energy or 
perfection of being from which acts of self-consciousness 
and the allied acts proceed. 

This is the view of personality accepted by Kenoticists 
and by most of their Protestant opponents. In criticism 
of the view a great deal might be said, which cannot be 
introduced here. I am concerned for the present, not with 
its philosophical, but only with its theological value, and 
with that only in reference to the Kenotic theory. But in 
passing I may notice one or two obvious drawbacks. The 
view owes its origin to Locke, and the tendency of those 
who adopt it is to hold with Locke that “ personal identity 
consists, not in identity of substance, but in identity of 
consciousness,” * to deny the reality of the underlying sub- 
stance or faculty, and confound personality with the mere 
phenomena of consciousness. And even those who formally 
reject this error seem unable to rid themselves completely 
of its influence. Thus the author just quoted appears to 
retain a phenomenal element in his definition of person- 
ality. Side by side with the faculties of reason and will 
he names as constituent elements of personality certain 
acts or functions of those faculties—self-consciousness and 
love ; and this line of thought, if logically developed, would 
lead to the conclusion that personality does not exist, or 
at least is incomplete, when acts of consciousness or acts 
of love are suspended. Perhaps, however, by self-con- 
sciousness, desires and love, this author wishes to indicate 
faculties rather than acts; and if this be supposed, we 
have reached a point beyond which the modern view does 
not profess to go in defining the notion of personality. Its 
last word is to assert the reality of the subject underlying 


' Illingworth insists on the substantial reality of personality, but 
prefers the word ‘‘ energy ’’ to ‘‘ substance ’’’ (p. 27). His habitual use 
of the abstract term ‘‘ personality,’’ where we should often expect the 
concrete ‘‘ person ’’ to be employed, is confusing and adds to the vague- 
ness already noted. 

* Quoted in Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy, I., p. 29. It should 
be added, however, that Locke did not consistently adhere to the 
phenomenal view of personality. See Powell, op. cit., p. 159. 
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the phenomena of consciousness, and to call this subject 
the “Ego” There is no attempt to guard against further 
vagueness. The “Ego,” as it is left, may stand for any 
one of three ideas which are carefully distinguished by the 
Scholastics. It may mean merely “substance ” as opposed 
to “ accident ”—the spiritual, self-conscious, self-determin- 
ing substance which we call the human soul. Or it may 
mean the “faculties” of intellect and will, which are com- 
monly regarded as really distinct from the substance of the 
soul, and as intermediate between the soul and its acts. 
Or, finally, it may mean what the Scholastics call swpposi- 
tum or hypostasis, a term for which no equivalent is found 
in English philosophical phraseology. In point of fact, 
however, the idea for which suppositum stands has been 
lost sight of in the modern view, so that the “ Ego ” is iden- 
tified with the soul or its faculties, considered simply as 
the subject of spiritual operations, more especially of the 
reflex operations of consciousness. 

Now it is easy to foresee the results that were bound to 
follow when this theory of personality came to be applied 
to the mystery of the Incarnation. For the difficulty at 
ance arises: how can there be only one Person in Christ, if 
there be two self-conscious natures; if, side by side with the 
divine nature and consciousness, there exist a human soul 
with faculties and a consciousness physically distinct from 
divine omniscience? If the notion of personality just ex- 
plained be true, is there not here something more than a 
mystery—a veritable contradiction in terms?* There is, in- 
deed, a contradiction, but there is a choice of alternatives 
for avoiding it—either to deny the physical unity of Christ’s 
Person, or to get rid of the physical duality of conscious- 
ness. A third solution would be to revise and correct the 
accepted theory of personality, but this is excluded in the 
premises; and both of the suggested alternatives have been 
applied to meet the difficulty. The Catholic student is 
familiar with the first alternative as applied by Gunther 
and his school, and I have noticed above ! a somewhat simi- 
lar application of the same alternative by the Protestant 
theologians, Dorner and Schaff. Gunther and his fol- 
lowers were promptly condemned by Pius IX., and their 
teaching has been rejected by the unanimous verdict of 


?Tk1sH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Jan., 1906, p. 78. 
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Catholic theologians as a thinly-disguised form of Nes- 
torianism. For the same reason Dorner’s teaching has 
been rejected by Protestant theologians. Kenoticists, on 
the other hand, have chosen the second alternative, and 
the logical strength of their position is centred in the diff- 
culty which their theory professes to solve. The solution 
which leads to Nestorianism cannot be right, though it is 
obviously much simpler and more intelligible than their 
own. The unity of Christ’s Person must be preserved, and, 
in order to preserve it, unity of consciousness must be se- 
cured. Obviously the most effective way of securing this 
unity of consciousness is to put the Divine Word in the 
place of a human soul in Christ, subjecting Him at the 
same time to the ordinary limitations of humanity, in order 
that His experience and probation may be truly human 
like our own. And this, as we have seen, is the position 
taken up by the most thorough-going and consistent Kenoti- 
cists. One difficulty and contradiction, one heresy is thus 
avoided ; but how many new and greater ones are incurred! 
Other Kenoticists seek to obtain the same result at smaller 
cost; but, logically, their effort is a failure. So long as 
the human soul of Christ, with its operative faculties of 
intellect and will, is retained, the original difficulty re- 
mains substantially untouched. It is not enough to reduce 
divine omniscience so as to make it coincident with human 
consciousness, if the latter continues to exist as a physically 
distinct activity or habit; and that it does so exist is logi- 
cally implied in the distinct existence, which is admitted, 
of a human soul or spirit and of an active human will. Co- 
incidence or parallelism, however, complete, does not con- 
stitute identity, and the question remains, if consciousness 
constitutes personality, how can the unity of Person in 
Christ be maintained? Bishop Gore and moderate Kenoti- 
cists generally appear to assume that coincidence is the 
same as identity,’ and on the strength of this assumption 


? The very title of Bishop Gore’s Dissertation, ‘‘ The Consciousness of 
Our Lord in His Mortal State,’’ assumes that there is only one conscious- 
ness, one knowledge in Christ; and this assumption is kept up through- 
out the essay: every expression that might indicate or imply a dual 
knowledge is pointedly avoided. (On p. 97 he says ,‘‘ It is no doubt 
true that as God He possessed potential/y at every moment the divine 
as well as the human consciousness,’’ but adds that He refrained ‘‘ from 
the divine mode of consciousness,’’ i.e., actually and practically He 
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not only consider themselves quit of the difficulty, but free 
to turn round and urge it against the defenders of tradi- 
tional Christology.2, But whatever may be said about the 
value of their solution, the important point in the present 
connection is their recognition of the difficulty, which is 
based entirely on the theory of personality I have ex- 

lained. If that theory be correct, Kenoticism, whatever 
its own difficulties may be, can fairly claim to be the only 
logical alternative to Nestorianism. Extreme Kenoticism, 
at least, is entitled to the full benefit of this argument, and 
so, in the opinion of its defenders, is moderate Kenoticism 
also. This constitutes the supposed scientific strength of 
the Kenotic position, and, as we shall presently see, it is on 
this supposition that the relevancy of most of the Scriptural 
arguments depends. 

It only remains to remark, in reference to this point, 
that on Catholic principles a theory of personality which 
leads to such doctrinal results must simply be rejected and 
condemned. I cannot here attempt to discuss the question 
on its merits; it would require a separate article to do so. 
I must assume as disproved, what Kenoticists take for 
granted, that personality is constituted by consciousness, or 
reason, or free will, or love, or by any or all of the functions 
or faculties, as such, of our spiritual nature. These all, 
indeed, enter into the physical make-up of the being who 
is called a person; but the same is true of the material ele- 
ments in man’s composite nature. Given the concrete and 
complete individual nature in its absolute character as 
such, that is to say, considered as the source and seat of 
sensation, consciousness, volition and other activities, there 
is still to be added what some regard as a new and distinct 
reality before the being is constituted a person, or (in the 
case of non-rational creatures) a suppositum. Or if, as 


did not possess it). Nor have I anywhere noticed that two intellects, 
corresponding to the two wills, are expressly admitted; but they are 
surely implied in the distinct integrity of the natures. The pro- 
blem, therefore, is how unity of knowledge in the sense required results 
from distinct faculties of knowledge any more than unity of will-operation 
results from distinct wills. Bishop Gore would have done a service to 
his readers—and perhaps to himself—if he had tried to grapple with this 
point, which remains so obscure in his treatment. 

*See Bruce, op. cit., Lect. IV., p. 133 sqq., for the use of this 
argument by Thomasius among others. On p. 177 the argument is 
effectively retorted against the Thomasian form of the Kenotic Theory. 


Bishop Gore has recourse to the argument more than once in the course 
of his dissertation. 
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others think, no further reality is required, yet the concrete 
nature or substance must be qualified by a certain relation, 
internal and external, before it can be looked upon as a 
person or suppositum, This ultimate reality or relation, 
as the case may be, is technically called subsistence or self- 
subsistence; and if its metaphysical analysis is difficult, its 
effects are clearly intelligible, and are implied in our every- 
day language. Positive y, it sets up the being in question 
as the ultimate subject of predication or centre of attribu- 
tion, to whom everything done by or to the being or an 

of its organs, or faculties, or component parts is referred. 
But this logical effect of subsistence, as embodied in the 
rule of predication, has its ontological or objective counter- 
part in the special perfection or determination or mode of 
being which characterises the concrete subject. The sub- 
ject exists for itself, as an independent whole unto itself; 
within a circle, so to speak, of its own, within which it is 
sui juris. Its individuality is complete and independent 
and exclusive. It is numerically distinct from other indi- 
viduals of its kind; it is not a part of a greater whole, as 
my hand, for instance, is part of my bodily organism, or 
my body itself part of my composite nature; nor is it so 
united to another and higher swppositum, by a physical and 
substantial union, as to lose its independence and become 
the property of that other. Thus, though the concept of 
subsistence is positive, we cannot fully describe it without 
falling back on negative terms, and the negation of leading 
importance, and the only one that causes difficulty, is that 
which I have mentioned last. Had we only the data of the 
natural order to deal with, we should hardly deem it neces- 
sary to insist on this negation. We should be inclined to 
say that every concrete individual nature (at least if it 
possess organic unity) was eo ipso a suppositum, that it 
subsisted in and for itself as the ultimate subject of predica- 
tion. But revelation has enlarged our data by supplying 
us with an instance in which a human nature, a complete 
man, distinct from other men, was not the ultimate subject 
in regard to predicates of humanity, and therefore not a 
human suppositum. From which we infer that an indi- 
vidual nature may exist, complete and integral as such, not 
indeed without having some subsistence, but without of 
necessity having the subsistence connatural to it. It may 
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subsist in a higher suppositum, to whom it is united or by 
whom it is assumed, and by virtue of this union or assump- 
tion it loses that separateness and independence of being 
which self-subsistence would give it. Such in brief is the 
line of argument by which the Scholastics, following the 
lead of the Fathers, work out the concept of subsistence, 
and of its concrete equivalent suppositum or hypostasis. 
The enquiry is conducted on a broad metaphysical basis, 
and abstracts from the question whether the subject be 
rational or irrational. When the conclusion is applied to 
rational beings in particular, the change is chiefly verbal ; 
subsistence becomes personality, and the swppositum a per- 
son, but the metaphysical meaning of the terms remains 
fundamentally unaltered. Personality carries with it a 
new moral connotation, expressive of dignity and responsi- 
bility; the “ Ego ”’ as the centre of attribution becomes an 
object of self-conscious study; the dominion implied in 
free will intensifies the note of independence; but all these 
circumstances are more or less extrinsic and accidental to 
the technical concept of personality. Subsistence in be- 
coming personality may be said, indeed, to become more 
— intrinsically, in its formal character as subsistence ; 

ut only in the same sense as a substance that is spiritual 
may be said to be more perfectly substantial than one that 
is merely material. The initial mistake in the modern 
philosophy of personality is to limit the enquiry to the field 
of rational psychology. 

Regarding the third influence I have named as con- 
tributing to inspire Kenoticist views, a word or two will 
suffice. With the loss of faith in the divinity of Christ 
among those who still call themselves Christians, there has 
been a compensating growth in the emphasis laid on His 
humanity. Hs human character has been studied and ex- 
ploited as never before. This is what we should expect 
from rationalisis, who, robbing Christ of His Godhead, still 
wish to retain Him as the supremely ideal man. The mis- 
fortune is that their one-sided humanitarian treatment of 
the historical figure in the Gospels may be said to have set 
the fashion for contemporary speculation on the subject, 
outside the Catholic Church; and a desire to be in the 
fashion—to conform to it as far as possible—seems to be 
one of the motives which prompt professed believers in 
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Christ’s divinity to adopt the Kenotic theory. This theory 
enables them, while formally asserting the divinity of 
Christ, to avoid asserting it obtrusively, or treating it as 
obtrusively asserted in the New Testament. Beyond a few 
sayings of Christ Himself, which are allowed to contain an 
avowal of His divinity, and a few apostolic texts, where the 
same doctrine is taught or implied, the whole inspired por- 
trait may be treated as that of a man, who, though He was 
also God, yet acted and thought and lived as completely sub- 
ject to human limitations as if He were merely aman. It 
is not the portrait of the God-man or man-God of tradi- 
tional belief, but of a humanised God—a God reduced by 
a process of internal self-emptying to the finite measures of 
humanity. In this way, they believe, the Scripture prob- 
lem is simplified. On a great many points they are able to 
adopt the conclusions of rationalistic critics, and to enter 
into a partial alliance with them. 

Kenoticists may object to this manner of stating the 
case, but in point of fact one of their main @ priori argu- 
ments is distinctly rationalistic in principle. They claim, 
indeed, to discover in the revealed purpose of the Incarna- 
tion the antecedent necessity for the kenosis, and, having 
made up their minds that it is antecedently necessary, they 
proceed to search for positive evidence of the fact. The 
purpose of the Incarnation required that the Son of God 
should be, not a mediator “ who cannot have compassion on 
our infirmities, but one tempted in all things, like as we 
are, without sin . . . . who can have compassion on 
them that are ignorant and that err, because he 
himself also is compassed with infirmity ; 
who in the days of his flesh, with a strong cry and 
tears, offering up prayers and supplications to him 
that was able to save him from death, was heard for 
his reverence. And whereas, indeed, he was the Son 
of God, he learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered.” But granting fully all that these words imply— 
the reality of Christ’s temptation, His experiences of hu- 
man infirmity and capacity for sympathy with infirmity in 
us, His suffering which He felt so hard to bear, His obe- 
dience to the will of the Father for the accomplishment of 
which He prayed and was heard—how does it follow that, 

‘1 Hebr. IV., 15; V., 2, 7, 8. 
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in order to take on these weaknesses of humanity, the Son 
of God must have laid aside at least some of the attributes 
of His divinity? It must have been so, Kenoticists unani- 
mously assure us;* and if we ask why it must have been so, 
they simply repeat that the Incarnation is otherwise incon- 
ceivable. The juxtaposition in the single Person of the 
Word of divinity in all its fulness with humanity in its con- 
dition of weakness, is a mystery they cannot accept; and 
as they are determined to retain “this part of our heri- 
tage” * which does justice to Christ’s humanity, there is 
no option but to sacrifice the other part of the same re- 
vealed heritage. Kenoticists inveigh — the a priori 
method and tendency of traditional theology—but what 
about this principle of their own? Not only is it a priori, 
but it is thoroughly rationalistic. It is the “~~ same prin- 
ciple which inspired the ancient heresies. hat myste- 
rious juxtaposition, which offends them, offended Nes- 
torius and Eutyches before them, and the method of these 
heretics, like that of Dr. Gore, was to split up the whole- 
ness of the Christian heritage and preserve one or other of 
its parts. The chief difference is that Dr. Gore’s partition, 


with the alternatives it suggests, has more affinity with the 
issue raised by modern rationalism. Formerly it was a 
question of unity of Person and duality of natures; to-day 
it is a question of humanity pure and simple versus divinity 
in any shape or form. Dr. Gore is solicitous above all for 
the claims of the humanity, and if in asserting these claims 
the divinity must be partially sacrificed, there is this among 


! This principle, which is strictly @ priori from the dogmatic point of 
view and seems to be based on the notion of personality already dis- 
cussed, is repeated very often by Bishop Gore: Disert., p. 87, ‘‘ He 
lived and taught, He thought and was inspired, and was tempted, as 
true and proper man, under the limitations of consciousness which alone 
make possible a really human experience ’’; p. 94-95, ‘‘ He did, and as 
it would appear did habitually . . . cease from the exercise of those 
divine functions and powers, including the divine omniscience, which 
would have been incompatible with a truly human experience ’’ ; p. 204, 
“ Divine prerogatives inconsistent with a proper human experience,’’ 
etc. See Godet’s statement of the principle quoted, pp. 185-6. 
Similarly Ottley, The Incarnation, II., p. 286, ‘‘ He voluntarily laid 
aside the exercise of those attributes of Deity that would have hindered 
a real human experience.’’ Hall, The Kenotic Theory, p. 138, quotes a 
number of other Anglican Kenoticists who adopt the same principle. 

* Dr. Gore, Dissertat., p. 87. 
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other compensations, that the Christ of history is brought 
closer to “ human sympathies,” from which “the general 
teaching of the Catholic Church for many centuries . 

has removed Him very far!”* It would be ungenerous, 
perhaps, to urge that, if this result is to be secured in this 
way, it is best secured by makiag Christ a mere man. But 
there are other compromises that cannot be so readily ex- 
plained. Why, for instance should the completeness, not 
to say the reality, of Christ’s temptation be compromised 
by denying his peccability, as is done by moderate Kenoti- 
cists? Sin, not the possibility of sin, is what the inspired 
writer and what Christ Himself expressly exclude. From 
the rationalistic point of view limited holiness, admitting 
the possibility of sin, would appear to be as necessary as 
limited knowledge or power, for a human probation and 
experience as like as possible to our own; and if divine 
omniscience and omnipotence must be reduced to the level 
of human knowledge and power, in accordance with the 
principle adopted, why not also divine holiness? In this 
respect extreme Kenoticists are more consistent. Then 
again, if the principle is valid for the period of humiliation, 
why not also for the state of glory? Why is not the depo- 
tentiation of the Logos made a permanent condition of the 
Incarnation? If the humanity in its glorified state re- 
tains its essential limitations—which it surely does if it 
remains specifically human—how can the fulness of 
divinity dwell in union with it? Or is it, as some Kenoti- 
cists appear to suggest, that the glorified humanity is trans- 
formed into, or absorbed by, the divinity, so that a real 
monophysis results? But I am delaying too long on this 
point. Logical consistency is stronger than the com- 
promising temper, and is bound eventually te prevail. 
Ancient heresies, once they are identified as such, will not 
satisfy the modern mind. Unqualified humanitarian ra- 
tionalism is the ultimate goal of the exaggerated and un- 
balanced humanitarianism which inspires the Kenotic 
theory. 

"Id. ibid., p. 205. 
*St. John, VIII., 46: ‘‘ Which of you shall convince me of sin?” 
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VI—POSITIVE KENOTICIST ARGUMENTS. 


I have reserved the last place for consideration of the 
Scriptural arguments of which Kenoticists make so much— 
on which, indeed, if we accepted their own account, they 
would have us believe that their theory is exclusively based. 
They neglect, as a rule, to state in advance the precon- 
ceptions that determine their exegesis, but as these must 
be understood before the Catholic reader can even see the 
drift of their Scriptural arguments, I have thought it well 
to explain them at some length. Having cleared the 
ground in this way, I can afford to be comparatively brief 
in discussing the arguments themselves. As already 
stated, most of them are simply irrelevant on the Catholic 
theory of personality, and the value of the rest depends, not 
on the rules of critical exegesis, but on the twofold assump- 
tion that God is changeable in his nature or attributes, 
and that the Son of God must, by an antecedent necessity, 
have laid aside at least some of the attributes and functions 
of divinity in order to become a true man, capable of enter- 
ing upon a course of real human development. Under the 
influence of this principle special pleading is bound to take 
the place of objective interpretation; and this is what 
actually happens in the case of the well-known passages 
ii. Cor., vill. 9, and Phil. ii. 5-8, which may be called the 
charter texts of Kenoticism. 

“For you know,” says St. Paul! in the first of these pas- 
sages, “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, being 
rich, he became poor for your sakes; that through his 
poverty you might be rich.” “This,” writes Bishop Gore, 
“is how St. Paul interprets our Lord’s coming down from 
heaven, and it is manifest that it expresses something very 
much more than the mere addition of a manhood to His 
Godhead ;”* and he goes on without further reference to 
the text or context to enlarge on the a priori principle in 
the light of which “ it is manifest.’ This is characteristic, 
which is my reason for noticing it here. Seize upon a phrase 
which obviously may have a metaphorical meaning, and 
which Christian interpreters for eighteen centuries have, 
as a matter of fact, understood metaphorically; deny that 
it Is, or can be, metaphorical—and your thesis is proved, 

' Dissertat., p. 90. 
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and your reputation as a scientific interpreter established! 
On the text itself it is enough to remark: (1) that no aban- 
donment of riches is implied in the words; on the contrary 
mhovovos wv implies, being and continuing rich; (2) that 
the son of God is the subject of érréyevoer by reason of the 
poverty and lowliness of His manhood—He was made 
poor by taking as His own the state and attributes of 
human poverty in its lowest degree; (3) that from His 
original and abiding divine riches He was able to enrich 
the humanity which made Him poor, making it in turn the 
instrument and channel for conveying the riches of re- 
demption to us; (4) and finally that, even if an impover- 
ished and impotent divinity were conceivable, redemption 
through it would be robbed of its infinite efficacy as a work 
of power, and of its appropriate significance as a work of 
mercy and page ge J and condescending love. “Sympathy, 
love—this is the keynote of the Incarnation,” says Dr. 
Gore. “Redemptive sympathy is the act of the greater 
and better putting Himself at the point of view of the 
lower and worse.” But “he must not abandon his own 
higher standing-ground if he is to benefit the object of his 
compassion.” ' Yes, this is an essential condition, which 
Dr. Gore, after stating it, immediately forgets, as he goes 
on to plead in a —. contradictory fashion that re- 
demptive sympathy does after all require the abandonment 
of the higher standing-ground, that “all real sympathy of 
the unconditioned for the conditioned demands, as far as 
we can see, real self-limitation.”* This surely passes the 
bounds of legitimate paradox. 

Of the passage in Philippians the single phrase of v. 7, 
€avrov éxévwoev, iS urged in the same way, as if it were 
manifestly a literal assertion of the internal self-emptying 
of the Word. No attempt is made to meet and refute the 
exegetical and other considerations which prove that the 
phrase does not necessarily in any context, and cannot in 
the present context, mean anything of the kind. St. Paul 
has been exhorting the Philippians to humility and to 
mindfulness for the things of others as well as* their own 
(vv. 3-4), and he enforces the lesson by appealing to the 

' Dissertat, p. 218. 

* Ibid., p. 220. 

* The force of the Greek dAAa «ar is lost in the Vulgate rendering. 
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example of Christ. “or let this mind be in you which was 
also in Jesus Christ; who, being’ in the form ef God 
thought it not robbery (better: a prize, a thing to be 
grasped.—R.V.) to be equal with God, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being made (becoming) 
in the likeness of men; and in fashion (being) found as a 
man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even to the death of the cross” (vv. 5-8). Without at- 
tempting an exhaustive commentary, the following points 
may be noticed as determining the force of the critical 
phrase :—(1) What St. Paul inculcates and what he wishes 
to illustrate, is not the abandonment of one’s own things for 
the sake of others, but the putting aside of an over-anxious 
and grasping care for one’s own interests, which would ex- 
clude sympathy with and care for the needs of others. 
Literal self-robbery is not the point of His lesson, and need 
not therefore be the point of His illustration. (2) irdpywv 
—the present participle followed by the aorist °—implies 
not only original, but continued, subsistence in the form of 
God, continued at least during the time of the action which 
it introduces. Subsistence in the form of God continues 
with the action of self-emptying and the other events re- 
ferred to. And as “popd7H Oeov” most probably means 
“in the essence of God,” the whole phrase may be para- 
phrased “ subsisting all along in the essence of God.” (3) 
“To be equal with God” expresses what it was that Christ 
did not count as a thing to be anxiously grasped, as if it 
were not His inalienable possession. Thus so far from sug- 
gesting that the Son of God in becoming incarnate emptied 
Himself of this equality, St. Paul supposes it to be so se- 
cure, that it could be left, so to speak, to take care of itself. 
If he had meant the self-emptying to refer either to the 
“form of God” or the “equality with God,” he should 
have added a genitive clause indicating one or the other. 
(4) Intead of this he leaves the absolute phrase, “ emptied 
himself,” to be qualified by the participles following, pre- 
cisely as in v. 8 “he humbled imself.” is qualified and 
explained by “ being made obedient.” Thus, the meaning 
of the “ self-emptying” on exegetical grounds is limited to 
this: He emptied Himself by taking the form of a servant, 
? trdpywy = being originally (R.V. margin), subsisting. 
*Cf. T Cor. XI. 7 Gall Ts 14;2 Gor. VIL, 1; AEL., 36. 
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etc. In other words the meaning is metaphorical, as in the 
case of “ becoming poor” in ii. Cor. viii., 9. (5) This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that in the four other 
places ' where St. Paul uses the word xevcw, he employs it 
in a metaphorical sense. The notion of disparagement, 
making of no account, seems to come nearer to the Scrip- 
tural meaning of the word than the literal notion of empty- 
ing; and the literal rendering in the Vulgate and English 
versions possibly conveys to our minds a stronger meaning 
than the Greek original expressed. The subsequent exal- 
tation is one of name or external glory (v. 9 sqq.), and as 
such is contrasted with the self-emptying and humiliation. 
(6) Finally it should be noted that the Kenoticist interpre- 
tation destroys the whole force of the climax drawn out by 
St. Paul. If the Incarnation itself had involved such a 
literal kenosis as is claimed, the humiliation of obedience, 
culminating in the death of the cross, would be a very much 
feebler addition to the original “self-emptying ” than in 
the mind of St. Paul it is evidently iateniod te be. 
Another class of texts, which occur most frequently in 
St. John’s Gospel,* connect the temporal mission of the Son 
with His eternal procession from and coinherence in the 
Father, and express the idea of His relative and economic 
subordination to the Father in regard to the works of His 
mission. Now if the kenosis were supposed to involve a 
suspension of Trinitarian relations, one could understand 
Kenoticists appealing to such texts for proof of this effect. 
But when moderate Kenoticists* base an argument upon 
them, they seem to forget the very elements of Trinitarian 
theology, according to which the improper dependence sug- 
gested (when it does not refer to what is specifically human) 
is only another way of stating the fact of procession, while 
the doctrine of coinherence (or circumincession) requires 
that the works of the Son should be referred to the Father 
also, and the figure of “appropriation” explains why in 


? Rom. IV., 14; 1 Cor. I., 17 IX., 15; 2 Cer. IX., 3. 

* St. Paul’s teaching in Col. I., 15-20 clearly excludes Kenoticism. 
The context, in which v. 20 the Cross is introduced, excludes the con- 
venient assumption (Gore, l.c., p. 90 (note),) that there is reference 
exclusively to the glorified Christ. Cf. Hebr. I., 1 sqq. 

* E.g., V. 19, 26, 30; VIII., 16, 28, 29; X., 37, 38, etc. 

* See Bp. Gore, 1. c., pp. 84-6. 
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many cases they are specially referred to Him.’ The case 
is similar in regard to Christ’s reference of His works to 
the Holy Ghost. It is a strange contradiction to admit 
the uninterrupted procession (and economic dependence) 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son and at the same time to 
represent the Son Incarnate as really inferior to and de- 
pendent upon the Holy Ghost in respect of divine power 
and knowledge. It is needless, then, to enter on a discus- 
sion of Christ’s miracles as a test of the power He pos- 
sessed. His own appeal to His miracles is confined for the 
most part to proving His divine mission. But sometimes 
He took occasion from them to assert His divinity openly,’ 
and sometimes His manner of working them may be taken 
as an equivalent assertion of the fulness of inherent omni- 
potence.* An exhibition of naked omnipotence was no 
more a part of His mission that the direct revelation to our 
eyes of flesh of the incommunicable glory of His Godhead. 
His words, and to some extent His manner, teach us to 
infer His omnipotence as we infer His divinity. Is not 
omnipotence implied in the power He claimed while yet 
alive to raise Himself from the dead ? * 

Perhaps the most inane of all Kenoticist arguments is 
that which would infer from the local and circumscribed 
presence of Christ on earth that He was wanting in the at- 
tribute of omnipresence. The human nature of course was 
necessarily circumscribed, and by reason of the Hypostatic 
Union the divine Person was similarly circumscribed, so 
far as His human presence was concerned. But the same 
limitation, which is compatible with multilocation, per- 
tains to the glorified state. It is an ordinary instance of 
the communicatio idiomatum. But it would be just as ab- 
surd to say that the divine nature was circumscribed as 
that it died on the cross. Personally, the Incarnate Word 
was simultaneously omnipresent and circumscribed, the at- 
tributes of both natures being personally His. There is the 

? Christ’s pedagogic reserve in face of Jewish monotheistic zeal is to 
be kept in mind also. Cf. his own explanation of his praying at the 
tomb of Lazarus, St. John XI., 42. 

? £.g., St. John, V., 15 sqq. ; X., 24 sqq. 

*E.g., St. Mark, IV., 37-41; I., 40-41; St. Matt., VII., 2-3; St. 
Luke, VII., 6-10. 

‘St. John, X., 18: ‘“‘I have power to lay it [my life] down, and I 
have power to take it up again.’’ 
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less excuse for confusion on this point as Kenoticists do 
not, so far as I have noticed, make local circumscription a 
constituent element of personality. 

On the other hand their theory of personality is the 
principal source of the hopeless confusion in which the last 
and most striking of the Kenoticist arguments is involved 
—the argument by which they would = the absence or 
curtailment of divine omniscience in Christ. To the classi- 
cal texts, where the Evangelist states that “Jesus ad- 
vanced in wisdom and age and grace with God and men,”? 
and Christ Himself avows that “ of that day or hour no man 
knoweth, neither the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but 
the Father” *—they add a large number of others which 
are claimed to imply definite limitations of knowledge. 
Thus our Lord is spoken of as coming to know,’ as if He 
had not known before; as expressing surprise,* apparently 
genuine; as making enquiries,’ as if needing information ; 
as praying,® as if uncertain about the future; as asking in 
His agony why God had forsaken Him,’ as if God’s presence 
and purpose were hidden or obscured for the moment. 

Now it is quite a sufficient answer to Kenoticists to point 
out, that whatever these texts may imply in regard to 
Christ’s human knowledge, they simply do not touch at all 
the question of His divine knowledge. Knowledge or con- 
sciousness does not constitute personality, nor is there any 
greater difficulty in granting two knowledges to one and the 
same Person than there is in granting two wills and volli- 
tions. Duality in both cases necessarily results from 
duality of natures, integral and operative. And the law 
of predication for the communicatio idiomatum will apply 
to the phenomena of knowledge in precisely the same way 
as it applies to the other phenomena of Christ’s life and 
work on earth. Whatever limitations of knowledge there 
may have been in Christ’s human intellect can be predicated 
of the Person of the Son as truly and literally as the suf- 

1 St. Luke, IT., 52. 

? St. Mark, XIII., 32; cf. St. Matt., XXIV., 36. 

3 St. Matt. XII., 15; XXVI., 10; St. Mark, II., 9; VIII., 17; 8&t. 
John, IV., 1; VI., 15, ete. 

* St. Mark, VI., 6; St. Luke, VII., 9, ete. 

5 St. Luke, II., 49; VIII., 45, 46, ete. 


* As during the agony in the garden, St. Matt., XXV., 36-44. 
7St. Matt., XXVIT., 46. 
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ferings and death which He personally endured; and the 
divine omniscience can remain unaffected by these limita- 
tions in the very same way and for the very same reason as 
divine impassibility and divine immortality were untouched 
by Christ’s passion and death. If, then, it were granted 
that Christ’s human knowledge grew and developed by 
actual increase of contents, that on various occasions this 
increase was obtained by the ordinary human means of en- 
quiry and observation, that at a certain epoch it did not ex- 
tend to the secret of “the day or the hour,” this would be 
all that is needed to justify the most literal and scientific 
interpretation of the texts appealed to. Christ or the Son 
would be the subject of whom all these phenomena, with 
the limitations implied, could be literally predicated. But 
we should not be one step nearer to the Kenoticist con- 
clusion. It is not the Scripture texts that justify this con- 
clusion, but a false theory of personality that forces it upon 
Kenoticists. “It is not enough,” writes Bishop Gore, 
“to recognise that our Lord was ignorant of the divine 
secret of the day and hour of the end, in respect of His 
human nature, unless we recognise also that He was so 
truly living under human conditions as Himself to be ig- 
norant. The Son Himself, as He reveals Himself to men 
in manhood, did not know.”' And again: “Nor will it 
suffice to say that the Son was limited as to knowledge, etc., 
in respect of His manhood, so long as we so juxta-posit the 
omniscient Godhead with the limited manhood as to de- 
stroy the impression that He, the Christ, the Son of God, 
was personally living, praying, thinking, speaking, and 
acting—even working miracles—under the limitations of 
manhood.”* Here we have a good illustration of the point 
I wish to enforce. In the Catholic view everything, in- 
cluding limitations of knowledge, that is true in respect of 
His human nature in the concrete, can be and is truly 
predicated of the Son Himself personally. The human 
nature is not an independent and ultimate subject in re- 
- to predicates of humanity. The Word is its “ Ego.” 

o say that, in order that the Son Himself should not know, 
His divine omniscience should be limited, is the same as 
to say that, in order that He Himself should have died for 
our salvation, divinity should be mortal. Yet I do not 

1 Dissertat., p. FS. *Tbid., p. 203. 
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think Bishop Gore would say this, though there is no 
logical reason why he should not. He carries confusion 
even so far as to speak of “the divine nature acting under 
conditions of humanity! ’’* 

As I stated in the beginning,’ it is beyond the scope of 
the present study to discuss on its merits the problem of 
Christ’s human knowledge, to which the misapplied texts 
of the Kenoticists really refer. Catholic theologians have 
always recognised that there are unsolved difficulties con- 
nected with the subject, notwithstanding the fact that 
the common teaching since the end of the patristic and 
the beginning of the scholastic period has been practically 
unanimous in favour of a definite view. Thus, besides the 
question of the beatific vision in the human soul of Christ, 
and how it is to be reconciled with the reality of His suf- 
fering, mental as well as bodily, there is the difficulty of 
interpreting the growth in wisdom spoken of by St. Luke, 
and the ignorance of the day and the hour admitted by 
Christ Himself. To these points in fact the difficulty is 
limited, for the other texts referred to may easily be ex- 
plained without violence or artificiality as implying no 
real ignorance. As thus narrowed the difficulty is full 
stated and discussed in our text-books, and the reader, l 
assume, is familiar with the answers given. Our best theo- 
logians would be the last to claim that every objection to 
the current teaching is fully and completely cleared up, and 
some recent Catholic writers have shown a disposition to 
modify the scholastic tradition and return to the long 
abandoned patristic opinion that some real growth and 
some real limitations—over and above the limitations essen- 
tial to a finite intellect, which have always of course been 
recognised—may have characterised Christ’s human know- 
ledge. This suggestion, which is merely tentative and is 

1 Tbid., p. 165. 

*Trisn THEOLOGICAL QuaTERLY, Jan., 1906, p. 72. 

*See the articles by Dr. Hanna in the New York Review for Oct.- 
Nov., 1905, Dec.-Jan., 1905-6, and Feb.-March, 1906. M. Lepin 
(Jesus Messie et Fils de Dieu, 2e edit., p. 419. Letouzey, Paris, 1905,) 
writes: ‘‘ Ne peut-on admettre que, parallélement, la science infuse 
et trés parfaite du Christ s’est accordée avec une science ordinaire et 
pratique, 4 coup sir excellente et néanmoins limitée, incompatible 
avec l’erreur et néanmoins susceptible d’ignorance, soumise aux in- 
fluences de la lumiére supérieure autant convenait 4 sa mission, et pour 
le reste dépendante de ses ressources humaines?’’ He quotes in support 
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advanced by its authors with all reverence and submission, 
undoubtedly furnishes the easiest solution of the difficul- 
ties referred to; and this is its hypothetical merit. But 
the question is, will it survive the opposition which as a 
disturbing novelty it is bound to encounter, and win for 
itself the continued toleration of authority, which so far 
has been silent regarding it? Students of development 
may point to instances in which changes as notable, if not 
more so, have taken place in theological opinion. But on 
the whole such instances have been exceptional. As a rule 
opinions once established by general acceptance as authori- 
tative have been confirmed in permanent possession. Hence? 
it would seem historical analogy cannot help us; and as it 
would be unsafe to decide the question on mere speculative 
grounds, there seems to be nothing for it but to await the 
verdict of authority. I do not see my way to accept the 
novel view, but I would not usurp the function of authority 
by condemning those who do. 


P. J. Toner. 


from an unpublished MS. of M. Olier: ‘‘ Ainsi cette partie inférieure, 
selon laquelle notre Seigneur etait voyageur et vivait comme serviteur de 
son Pére, dit parfois aux disciples: Je ne sais pas telle chose; Je ne 
connais pas le your du jugement. C’est qu’en cette qualité il ignorait.’’ 





Che Revival of Musticism. 


Apo.ocists of Christianity, and even of all religion, have 
from the beginning made appeal to two faculties of the 
soul; the intellect or reasoning faculty—what for some 
time it has been the fashion to call the pure reason; and 
the will or emotional faculty—what we are wont to call 
the heart. But though all have made this double appeal, 
it must be confessed that there has been a difference; so 
that we may divide the advocates of religion into two 
classes, according as their direct object has been to pro- 
duce intellectual conviction or to move the affections and 
the will. The latter tendency is a form of mysticism; 
which, speaking generally, may be said to rely for its con- 
victions, not on the reasoning faculty or on authority, but 
on some kind of immediate, almost indefinable, perception— 
by some writers ascribed to the will—of the presence and 
working of the divine energy within the soul. 

Not that mystics dispense altogether with motives which 
can be grasped by the reason; or that intellectualists, as 
they have been called recently, are content with a barren 
faith or conviction which does not move the affections. 
Either method or process implies and is implied by the 
other; but a method of apologetics will be m mented as in- 
tellectual or mystical, according to the directness with 
which it appeals to one or other of the two faculties. The 
Summa Theologica, for instance, must be considered intel- 
lectual; whereas the Confessions of St. Augustine and The 
Imitation, though perhaps not to be classed as apologies, 
are mystical treatises addressed more directly to the heart. 

Complaints have been made of late by a cultured and in- 
fluential group of Catholic writers in France, of the excess 
of intellectualism that characterises and mars the apolo- 
getical works of the Schoolmen; and another method— 
that of Immanence or Action, which, we are assured, is 
but another name for mysticism—has been advocated as @ 
remedy for the lack of faith which we all deplore. It is 
the purpose of this article to examine briefly the ground of 
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these complaints; and then to consider, no less briefly, the 
advantages that are claimed for the new method—if we 
may be allowed to call it new. Complaints, exposition, 
and arguments shall be taken as they are set forth in Pére 
Laberthonniére’s volume of Essais de Philosophie Re- 
ligieuse, with occasional reference to a notable article by 
M. Edouard Le Roy, that appeared last April in the 
Quinzaine. 


I. 


i—The theologians whose method of apologetics it is 
proposed to set aside, are charged, among other things, 
with having had no other care than to present truth, na- 
tural and supernatural, as a system which may exact assent 
by force of dialectical proof or historical presentation. The 
result, however logical, is represented as inert and dead; 
something to be accepted of necessity but not lived or 
reduced to practice by free personal and moral acts. 

The charge is repeated in many forms. Intellectualism, 
we are told, would make reason alone sufficient for all 
spiritual purposes; should the method succeed, it would 
suppress life and action, the moral life and action, that is, 
of a person conscious of responsibility. Or it denies free- 
will any part in the process that leads to faith, which it 
makes the result of a demonstration as rigid in its deter- 
minism as abstract logic or mathematics. Such, in brief 
outline, is one form of the charge.’ 


*““Tl arrive qu’en se préoccupant de présenter la verité comme un 
ensemble des notions liées ou juxtaposées, exigeant |’adhésion de |’esprit 
soit 4 titre des faits, soit par démonstration dialectique, on oublie de 
lenvisager dans son rapport avec la vie. On en fait ainsi un systéme 
défini, arrété, et mort. Et il semble aprés cela que le tout soit de le 
comprendre comme on comprend une théoréme de géométrie une fois 
donnée la notion sur laquelle il porte. Et c’est la ce qu’il convient 
d’appeler |’Intellectualisme. . . . Ce qu’il (le Dogmatisme Moral) 
combat, c’est la prétention de faire de la vérité un systéme dont on 
pourrait s’emparer rien qu’en raisonnant, tandis que la vérité est une 
vie ’’ (Essais, &c., p. 117 f). ‘‘ L’intellectualisme est un effort pour se 
suffire avec le dynamisme apparent de la pensée abstraite. S’il pouvait 
aboutir, il ne rendrait pas inutiles la vie et l’action, il les supprimerait ’’ 
(p. 124). ‘‘ S’imagine-t-on qu’on se fera croire soi-méme malgré soi, et 


qu’on fera croire les autres malgré eux, comme on voit malgré soi et 
comme on fait voir aux autres malgré eux la vérité logique d’une con- 
clusion, une fois les prémisses posées. Admettre que |’apologetique 
rationelle a par elle-méme la vertu de produire, je ne dis pas la science 
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Is it really necessary to reply to an accusation of this 
kind? Who ever knew a Catholic theologian to teach that 
reason or science alone, to the exclusion of acts of will, is 
sufficient for spiritual purposes? or to exempt the assent of 
faith from the guidance of the emotional faculty? P. 
Laberthonniére would reply, no doubt, that this has been 
done implicitly, and of course, unconsciously. But where 
is the proof? The only proof that has been given, as far 
as I can make out, is, that the conclusion of a demonstra- 
tion exacts assent of necessity from one who has admitted 
the premisses; and that intellectualists make the assent of 
faith a conclusion derived by a dialectical process. As if, 
even though this latter proposition were true, there would 
not still be ample room for liberty in assenting to the 
antecedent. 

It is well known, moreover, that many, if not most, of 
the very ablest theologians refuse to see in the act of 
faith an assent to the conclusion of a syllogism. P. La- 
berthonniére is persuaded, no doubt, that this position 
also is untenable; but again there is no proof. And if it 
be pleaded that so intricate a question could not be ade- 
quately discussed in an essay or series of essays, the reply 
must be that the charge is made as if no answer had been 
attempted on this line, and as if all those who have de- 
fended religion according to what is called the intellectual 
method, have been constantly insisting that faith is the 
conclusion of a dialectical process :—“‘ Pourquoi parle-t-on 
sans cesse de la foi comme si elle devait étre la conclusion 
d’un raisonnement?” 


2.—A second form of the charge is that intellectualism 
does not respect the personality of the believer, on whom a 
system of truths is imposed from without—from the object 


de l’objet de la foi, mais la foi elle-méme dans les Ames, ce serait 
admettre que la dialectique est un moyen de salut suffisant. Et une fois 
admis qu’elle est un moyen de salut suffisant, il faudra admettre qu’elle 
est le seul et indispensable moyen de salut. . . . On se comporte 
comme si on admettait que la pensée suffit & tout et supplée & la vie et 4 
l’action. Voila ce que M. Blondel appelle l’intel/ectualisme ’’ (p. 162). 

“ Pourquoi parle-t-on sans cesse da la foi comme si elle devait étre 
la conclusion d’un raisonnement?’’ (p. 165). ‘‘ Les intellectualistes 
- + + « me peuvent accepter qu’on parle du role de la volonté. . 
Ils tendent 4 supprimer la volonté’’ (p. 166). See also p. 179; and the 
Quinzaine, p. 520. 
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of scientific study in the case of natural religion, and from 
the authority of a teacher in the case of revealed truths. 
Now, religion and faith are virtues, and virtue is nothing if 
not personal; which is but another way of saying that it 
consists essentially in autonomous, independent action. A 
erson may accept authority by a free act of his own; but 
if he is made to submit—if his religion is forced on him 
from without, as intellectualists would have it—authority 
becomes heteronomy, personality is violated, and what- 
ever actions result are no more moral than those of beasts, 
which may be tamed or trained, but are not responsible 
for the good or evil acts they perform.’ 


‘** Si la vérité s’impose 4 nous, nous ne la possédérions pas, elle 
nous possédérait seulement; nous la subirions, elle nous fagonnerait 
malgré nous; nous n’aurions plus d’autonomie, nous ne serions plus des 
personnes’ (Essais, p. 125). ‘‘ Le Dieu de la religion n’aurait pour 
nous d’autre caractére que celui d’une puissance qui nous commanderait 
d’en haut, arbitrairement, comme on commande 4 des esclaves. Elle 
constituerait donc vraiment une hétéronomie, c’est-a-dire un esclavage, 
pour parler la langage des nos philosophes contemporains’’ (p. 199). 
“Tl n’y a plus maintenant (selon la méthode d’immanence) comme tout 
a ’heure une doctrine qui nous serait imposée d’en haut et du dehors, 
sans relation avec nous et que nous n’aurions que & enregistrer passive- 
ment ’’ (p. 207). ‘‘ Nous devons veiller 4 ne nous pas laisser influencer 
par l’opinion de ceux, quels qu’ils soient et d’ot qu’ils viennent, qui 
considérent qu’étre catholique, c’est n’étre plus intérieurement qu’une 
chose malléable ; de telle sorte que la soumission 4 |’autorité de |’ Eglise 
soit une obéissance passive, une obéissance servile en vertu de laquelle 
on ne se reconnait plus le droit ni de penser ni de vouloir sans un ordre 
venu du dehors. . . . L’Eglise a toujours condamné toutes les doc- 
trines qui ont méconnu ou qui tendent 4 méconnaitre |’autonomie de la 
personne humaine’’ (p. 219).  ‘‘C’est radicalement de 1’extérieur 
qu’elle prétend, ou du moins parait prétendre, introduire en nous la 
vérité, &@ la fagon d’une ’chose’ toute faite qui entrerait en nous par 
violence. Un dogme quelconque apparait ainsi comme un asservisse- 
ment, comme une limite aux droits de la pensée, comme une menace de 
tyrannie intellectuelle, comme une entrave et une restriction imposée du 
dehors 4 la liberté de la recherche: toutes choses radicalement contraires 
a la vie méme de |’esprit, & son besoin d’autonomie et de la sincérité, & 
son principe générateur et fondemental qui est le principe d’immanence”’ 
(Quinzaine, p. 502. This, no doubt, is intended as a statement of an 
objection which is frequently brought against the Catholic doctrine by 
unbelievers. M. Le Roy makes it plain that he regards the argument as 
unanswerable on principles of intellectualism). ‘‘ Comment le caractére 
intangible et transcendant laisse-t-il intact la pleine libérté de la re- 
cherche ainsi que le droit indeniable de l’esprit & repousser toute con- 
ception qui prétendrait s’imposer du dehors?’’ (Zbid., p. 523). See 
also Essais, pp. 196, 204, 217. 
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This second form of the charge is based on the supposition 
that logical conclusions leave no room for liberty of 
assent, even to the premisses from which they flow, a pro- 
position which, as we have seen, is denied with vehemence. 

But even though it were true, it would remain to be 
proved that necessary assents are either immoral or non- 
moral, or that they violate the independence which is in- 
separable from personality? Does an act of mind, by 
being necessary, become either mechanical or impersonal, 
something like the movement of a log or the perception or 
appetite of a beast? The love which the beatified have 
for God is not free or meritorious, but is it not moral? 
Does it violate in any way their personal independence? 
Can you conceive true obedience or authority apart from 
heteronomy? These are some of the questions involved in 
this second form of the charge, questions which can be 
fully discussed only in special treatises, which are not 
wanting. All that can be said here is that they are not 
solved by mere assertion, or by telling us that we who do 
not adopt what, it may be admitted, is the view that now 
prevails in the secular schools, show thereby that we have 
not the philosophical mind and do not belong to the num- 
ber of the enlightened.’ 

Apologists of the old school, as we may call them, may 
reasonably complain, I think, of being charged with a de- 
sire or a tendency to enslave the mind. Slaves, I take it, 
obey authority from sheer fear, not from respect or love; in 
circumstances, too, wherein, if they could, they would re- 
fuse to obey. When, however, we receive truth on 
authority whether of God or man, how does it appear that 
we do not regard it as a good gift for which we are grateful 
and which we would not willingly resign? Where, then, 
is the proof of slavery ? 

It would be slavery, we acknowledge, if we were or could 
be forced to assent to aught but what we regard as true; 
and we hope in all humility and sincerity that if we were 
put to it, we should, with God’s help, face death, as did 


_*““On peut dire qu’en avoir pris conscience claire (du principe 
d’immanence) est le résultat essentiel de la philosophie moderne; qui 
refuse de l’admettre ne compte pas désormais au nombre des philosophes; 
qui ne pervient pas 4 l’entendre marque ainsi qu’il n’a point le sens 
philosophique ’’ (Quinzaine, p. 502). 
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the martyrs, rather than sully our persons with anything 
so immoral. When did any school of theologians teach 
aught but this? But surely it has to be proved that a per- 
son may not regard as true what comes to him on external 
authority, divine or even human. Does not history often 
make known the unexpected? And are we to refuse to 
accept its testimony outside those cases wherein the fact 
revealed corresponds to and satisfies a craving felt antece- 
dently within ourselves ? 


3.—A third form of the charge against the prevailing 
system of apologetics is that it either dispenses with God’s 
action in the soul, as a useless addition to intellectual 
faculties which suffice of themselves for the acquisition of 
religious truth; or admits it by way of what P. Laber- 
thonniére is fond of calling superfetation, a positive incon- 
venience that needs to be constantly brought into harmony 
with antecedent powers of acquiring knowledge of religion. 
Hence the efforts, renewed perennially, to reconcile 
theology with each succeeding philosophical system, and 
with the sciences—astronomy, geology, biology, and the 


rest. As if philosophy or physical science could have any- 
thing in common with religion; or as if the one were not 
due to intellectual striving, the other to the action of God 
working out the moral life within the soul and thereby re- 
vealing himself to the good man’s heart.’ 


*““De cette fagon la doctrine chrétienne se présente a nous comme 


quelque chose d’absolument étranger et d’absolument extérieur 4 ce que 
nous sommes. . . . Les raisons que nous aurions d’adhérer a la doc- 
trine ne répondrait pas aux questions que nous posons sur nous-mémes ; 
elle n’apporterait pas de lumiére dans notre vie. Tout en restant 
ce que nous sommes, nous pourrions nous en passer sans 
que rien nous manquat. De ce point de vue le surnaturel, les vérités 
révélées, tout le christianisme apparaissent donc comme une sorte de 
superfétation, quelque chose de surérogatoire dont nous serions chargés, 
qui péserait sur nous et qui nous asservirait’’ (Essais, p. 199). ‘‘ On 
considére toujours le surnaturel comme s’ajoutant 4 la nature sans la 
pénétrer et sans la changer, comme restant au dessus d’elle et en dehors 
d’elle. On suppose donc d’une part que, par la raison, nous sommes en 
presence d’un ordre des vérités naturelles constituant une philosophie 
achevée, définitive, qui suffit 4 elle-méme et sur laquelle il n’y a plus & 
revenir’’ (p. 200). ‘‘ Quand on veut maintenir dans son esprit deux 
ordres de vérités juxtaposés, on ne peut éviter qu’ils se génent 1’un 
Vautre. Bon gré mal gré ils luttent pour la prééminence. . . . On 
ne peut les satisfaire ni l’un ni l’autre’’ (p. 202). ‘‘Il y aurait lieu, 
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But who ever supposed in theology that the human in- 
tellect was capable, without divine co-operation, of form- 
ing even one concept, not to speak of elaborating a com- 
plete system of religious doctrine? Knowledge, we are 
reminded, no less than moral conduct, comes from God; 
who ever doubted it? Or who ever doubted that God acts 
within us, and not merely from without, when He co- 
— in our actions, natural as well as supernatural? 

hat ground is there for implying that doctrines such as 
these were at any time called in question or denied in the 
schools of theology ? 

It has been and is commonly taught, no doubt, that the 
divine co-operation whereby we acquire knowledge of cer- 
tain fundamental truths—such as the existence of God and 
the first principles of morality—may in certain cases be 
natural or due to the created faculty; this, however, is 
very different from saying that the faculty has no need of 
help from God, or that His help is given from without as 
a kind of superfetation, or that a supernatural] assistance 
may not be necessary for the elaboration of anything like 
a complete religious system, and especially for faith. 

I am not concerned to defend the theory of divine co- 
operation, natural or supernatural, usually propounded by 
the followers of Molina; if it should be found to involve 
some kind of superfetation, what has that to do with 
Catholic apologetics ? 

And as for the need we feel of harmonising Catholic doc- 
trine with science and philosophy, how can that cease, 
whatever method of apologetics we adopt? In any system 
will not the doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, have to 
be justified in face of mathematics, the doctrine of the 


nous semble-t-il de faire un rapprochement entre la conception qui se 
trouve ainsi postulée par la méthode empirique et l’opinion connue dans 
histoire de la théologie sous le nom de molinisme. On sait, en effet que 
selon le molinisme, |’action de la grace se juxtapose seulement & |’action 
de la volonté, que le surnaturel, par conséquent, reste extérieur a la 
nature, agit avec elle sans doute, sur elle peut-étre, mais sans la 
pénétrer: d’ou résultent un dualisme irréductible et les embarras que 
nous venons de signaler’’ (p. 204). See also pp. 137-8, 171, 172, 174. 
‘ Superfetation ’’ is defined in Chambers’s Encyclopedia as ‘‘ the cir- 
cumstance of two distinct conceptions occurring in the same woman at 
a considerable interval, so that two fetuses of different ages—the off- 
spring possibly of different fathers—may co-exist in the uterus.”’ 
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Incarnation in face of what philosophy teaches regarding 
personality, the doctrine of the Real Presence in face of 
what we know of the properties of matter? Unless, in- 
deeed, we are content, as M. Le Roy and others have 
suggested,’ to give up the current intellectualist conception 
of dogma, and to believe that the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Real Presence, are objective only in so far as they 
may supply bases for certain lines of moral conduct—how- 
ever that may be. As if a person could, without com- 
promising the autonomy of which we hear so much, bow 
down in adoration before something that he did not regard 
antecedently as both truly present and truly divine. 


IT. 


Passing now to the positive ‘or constructive side of the 
system of apologetics proposed by the neo-mystics, let us 
see how they would win over the world to acceptance of 
the Christian or, indeed, any other form of religion. You 
meet an Agnostic, or a Deist, or possibly a professing 
Christian, and the task before you is to justify your own 
position in the Catholic Church so as to commend it to him. 


To begin with, you will be likely to say that the all- 
important matter is to be honest and sincere, and to follow 
the kindly light of truth wherever it leads. You may 
follow up this by recommending him to cultivate a clean 
heart, if he would qualify for seeing God. You may go on 
to inculcate a humble disposition, distrust of his own 
powers, fear of being led by prejudice or passion, and 
withal confidence that if there is a God such as you your- 
self believe in, He will not leave the contrite and humble 
heart that prays for guidance without the necessary light. 
This method of apologetics would not be considered novel 
even by the most intellectual of the Schoolmen. 


*“* Le catholique, aprés avoir accepté les dogmes, garde toute liberté 
pour se faire des objets correspondants—de la personalité divine, de la 
présence réelle, ou de la résurrection, par exemple—telle théorie, telle 
représentation intellectuelle, qu’il voudra. . . Une seule chose est lui 
imposée, une seule obligation lui incombe: sa théorie devra justifier les 
regles pratiques enoncées par le dogme, sa représentation intellectuelle 
devra rendre compte des prescriptions pratiques edictées par le dogme. 

Voici un dogme quelconque: personalité divine, présence réelle, 
résurrection de Jesus. Par lui-méme et en lui-méme il n’a qu’un sens 
pratique ’’ (Quinzaine, p. 524). 
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Finding your neophyte sincere and humble, with a heart- 
felt desire to follow truth, you may next set before him 
the mystery of existence—how the world came to be at 
all; the unequal distribution of the goods of life; the 
restless, unsatisfied longing of the human heart in every 
age; the yearning of the nations for ~ and healing, not 
merely for scientific knowledge and utilitarian comfort, but 
for some indescribable balsam that alone can appease the 
heart. You will take care to drive home the lesson by 
representing God, infinite in knowledge, power, and good- 
ness, as a possible solution of the enigma; a possible first 
beginning; a possible last end towards which every crea- 
ture moves, which every will craves, without which there 
can be no rest or satiety, but which, once possessed, is 
ample—infinite—enough to satisfy every craving. This, 
I take it, would fit in with the method of immanence; yet 
it is an argument for the immortality of the soul which may 
be found in every text-book of philosophy. 

You may next invite your hearer to search his own heart 
more closely; to note its conflicting longings, fruitless ef- 
forts; the body of death from which it vainly struggles to 
be delivered, dragged down by passion almost as soon as it 
has begun to rise. You may show that this has always 
been so; that good men in every age have felt themselves 
powerless of their own strength to battle successfully 
against ignorance and temptation.’ You may describe the 
wretched moral condition of pagan society until it was ir- 
radiated by Christian faith, and ask whether Christianity 
has not proved itself true—may not be so proving itself 
daily—by satisfying our requirements, as a key is proved 
to be the right one by opening a complex lock. Here we have 
the very essence of the method of immanence; which, how- 
ever, cannot have been quite unknown to the Schoolmen 
and their disciples, seeing that it may be found by the 
seeing eye in almost every treatise on the necessity of re- 
velation. And the same applies to the proof of the divine 
institution of the Catholic Church. 


Suppose, however, your sincere inquirer were to say, aS 
so many have said and felt, that, no doubt, the theistic, 
Christian, Catholic solution of the riddle of existence, 


1So Fssais, pp. 170-1. 
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would be satisfactory if one had reason to regard it as the 
only possible solution; and that, accordingly, it is to be 
kept in mind. But what if there should be another? 
Materialists, Rationalists, Protestants, make out that 
there is; and does not the autonomous character of my 
personality oblige me to see that their solutions are ex- 
cluded before I commit myself to yours? 

You tell me to note the cravings I must feel for a higher 
truth and good, and you assure me that they are nothing 
else than the working of the Spirit of God Himself, thereby 
revealing Himself within my soul. If I believed in God, 
as you do, I might be satisfied, perhaps, that it is really 
He who stirs up within me those longings which you de- 
scribe and whose presence I admit. But may they not be 
due to other causes, my own rational nature among the 
number, ever striving after the good and true? And may 
not some of these yearnings be quite vain; while others 
are being satisfied daily more and more, by growth in 
knowledge of nature and of the moral law which even an 
atheist like me can find therein ? 


Coming now to the supernatural, you advise me not 
to trouble myself with critical inquiries into the historical 
evidence for miracles, seeing that any curiosity I may feel 
about such things may be satisfied much more fruitfully in 
other directions. You tell me to turn in on my own self 
and try to find a meaning in the strangely complex reality 
which I am. Read, you say, what Pascal has written of 
the greatness and the misery of man, of that duality, that 
inner contradiction, whereby we are set in opposition with 
ourselves. Seek the explanation of this mystery and con- 
stant miracle; and you will find it, as he did, in the doc- 
trine of a fallen race and the dogma of redemption, in the 
whole body of Christian doctrine of which these two are, 
as it were, the poles.’ 


Here again I find the same old difficulty. I acknowledge 
the presence of a mystery within me, as also that the 
Christian solution is satisfactory, as a possible solution. 
May it not, however, remain but a beautiful hypothesis if 
there are no miracles to prove it to be a fact? This, as I 
understand it, is the position of those whom you call intel- 


1So Essais, pp. 205-207. 
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lectualists. Is it not very like the position of the Founder of 
Christianity and His Apostles, who are represented as ap- 
pealing to miracles in proof of the doctrines which they 
preached # 

' Nay, you yourself, I find, take up the same position. For 
in further explanation of the method of Pascal you put 
yourself the very objection which I have been urging—that 
criginal sin and redemption are but hypotheses which, 
however specicus, must not be taken to represent a cor- 
responding objective reality till they have been verified ;* 
and you admit that after all we must fall back on his- 
torical criticism and satisfy ourselves that there has been 
a real fall and a real redemption—satisfy ourselves on ex- 
ternal testimony; which seems very far from the method 
of immanence or intellectual development from within 
oneself. 


You contend, I know, that this is not the method of the 
intellectualists, since the historical inquiry you advocate 
does not take up subjects of research at random but is in- 
telligently directed. Miracles are brought into relation 
with the inquirer’s condition—they satisfy a want. In this 
way the dogmas which depend on them become concrete ; 
they are facts and help to explain what we are and what 
we may become. The fall of Adam, for instance, is not 
merely an event which happened many thousand years 
ago; it dominates time, working through you and me and 
eyery other man as long as children of Adam shall exist 
on earth. So, too, the redemption; if Adam sins in us, 
Christ suffers in us to atone for these sins; so that, as has 
been so finely said by Pascal, His agony will endure in 
humanity till the end of the world. Similarly when we 
put on the new man by charity, Christ in us is raised again 
from the dead. In this way the redemption, fall, resur- 


*“* Mais la chute originelle et la Rédemption ne se présentent ainsi 
tout d’abord que comme hypothéses. De ce que ces hypothtses semblent 
rendre raison de ce que nous sommes, il ne serait pas légitime d’en 
conclure absolument qu’elles sont vrais. Il faut donc les vérifier, il faut : 
voir si réellement il y a eu une rédemption. Et la critique historique 
reprend son réle. Seulement, qu’on le remarque bien, elle est main- 


tenant dirigée dans son enquéte, elle ne va plus & l’aventure, &c.”’ 
(Essais, p. 207). 
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rection, and other dogmas, take a meaning for us, are felt 
within us, and are no longer imposed on us as on slaves by 
external authority. 

All of which, no doubt, is true, in a sense; but in so far 
as it is true is it in any way peculiar to what you call 
the method of immanence? Do not all theologians admit 
the relations on which you rely, that the dogmas of the fall 
and the redemption do not belong exclusively to the past, 
but enter into our lives, helping to explain what we are 
and to indicate what we should become? The question is 
how we are to know the supernatural as a fact and not 
merely as an hypothesis; and you yourself have to 
confess that this knowledge comes to us from without 
—on historical testimony. Accordingly, you seem to agree 
with the intellectualists in admitting the need and the force 
of external authority; whilst surely they agree with you in 
recognising that the supernatural supplies a key to the 
mystery of life, and that it is not without God’s action, 
operating in us and through us, we acquire knowledge of 
supernatural and even of natural religion. 


IIT. 


The truth seems to be that theology from the begin- 
ning was not merely intellectual but mystical, and that 
to the end it will remain intellectual, however mystical it 
may become. The intellect has its cravings no less than 
the heart, and in some cases is not so easily satisfied. 

It is true, of course, that while Pascal or Newman may 
have felt the cravings of the heart more keenly than those 
of the reason, this faculty, in turn, may have been more 


‘So P. Laberthonniére : —‘‘ La critique historique est dirigée dans 
son enquéte, elle na va plus 4 l’aventure. . . . Ce qui tout a l’heure 
etait pris comme point de départ devient ici point d’arrivée. . . . Il 
n’y a plus comme tout 4 l’heure une doctrine qui nous serait imposée 
dudehors. . . . Les dogmes eux-mémes apparaissent comme des faits ; 
et entre ce que nous sommes et ces faits il existe ung rélation. Ils sont 
donc explicatifs de ce que nous sommes, de ce que nous avons & devenir. 
La chute d’Adam, par exemple, n’est plus seulement un événement qui 
se serait produit il y a quelques milliers d’années. . . . Il en faut dire 
autant de la Rédemption. Le mystére s’en reproduit dans la vie de 
chacun de nous. . . . Et comme le dit magnifiquement Pascal, . . . 
il sera ainsi en agonie dans l’humanité jusqu’é la fin du monde”’ 
(Essais, pp. 207-8). 
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exercised in Bellarmine or Franzelin. It is not unlikely 
however, that all of them were sensible of both kinds of 
void within them; and it would be as just to accuse 
Baronius of not having attempted a new Summa Theologica, 
or Petau of not having written a History of the Church, as 
it would be to charge St. Thomas or St. Alphonsus with 
working out a system of theology, to the neglect, as you 
might contend, of the mystical and ascetic side of the 
science. One form or colour is not proved ugly or useless 
because it differs from another which may be both elegant 
and necessary. No man can be an all-round theologian any 
more than an all-round historian or physician or physicist 
—a iruth which becomes more manifest as facts accumulate 
and science progresses. Even the advocates of the method 
of immanence must be content to take a line and work 
along it for the profit of the good cause, leaving to others 
the task of colle on other lines, from which also the 
cause may derive advantage. 

There is no Catholic who will not be grateful to the 
mystics, new or old, for the good they have done or may 
do. They must not, however, expect us to allow them to 


make injurious charges, without protest, against what we 
cannot but regard as an essential part of the traditional 
system of apologetics. 


W. McDona tp. 





Rew Books. 


Theologia Moralis Sancti Alphonsi. Editio nova cum antiquis editionibus 
diligenter collata, in singulis auctorum allegationibus recognita, 
notisque criticis et commentariis illustrata, curo et studio P. 


Leonardi Gaudé, C.8.8.R. Tomus I. Rome: Ex Typographia 
Vaticana, 1905. 


This new edition of the Theologia Moralis of St. Alphonsus, the Ist 
volume of which is before me, is to be completed in four volumes in 
large quarto. The first volume contains the Tracts on Conscience, Laws, 
Theological Virtues, and the first six Commandments of God. 

The purpose of this notice is not to criticise the Moral Theology of 
St. Alphonsus—a vain task now, whether done in praise or blame. 
However modern moralists may contend over his opinions, or may con- 
tradict some of them, St. Alphonsus remains to Moral Theology what 
St. John of God is to Ascetics, and what St. Francis de Sales is to the 
Love of God. St. Alphonsus supplied a scientific treatise on Moral 
Theology to the Church when such a work was sorely needed. He took 
a middle course between the laxism which sought to reason out of 
existence the binding force of almost every law, and the rigorism which 
indirectly did just as much harm. He took a clear theological and 
philosophical insight together with the balanced mind of a trained lawyer, 
to his work, and he in time won universal confidence in applying prin- 
ciples to concrete cases of conscience. The best proof that his Moral 
Theology satisfied the true Catholic instinct is, that during his life— 
and it is well to bear in mind here the time when he lived—his work 
passed through nine editions. During the Process for his canonisation, 
the work was sifted like wheat, and it was declared to be nulla censura 
dignum. Gregory XVI. declared that a confessor may safely follow his 
opinion simply because it is his opinion. That is a consideration of great 
practical utility for many who, for want of time, or for want of mental 
acumen, may find themselves perplexed between the rival opinions of 
moralists, or by their hair-splitting casuistry. It is a consolation to be 
able to feel that one has simply to open St. Alphonsus’ work, find out 
what he holds on the point, and may in conscience adopt and apply it to 
the case which exercises him. 

Of course there is no need to remind those who are likely to read this 
that the practical Papal pronouncement just recalled does not at all 
= any positive decision on the intrinsic merits of the opinions them- 
selves. 

It is a curious commentary on the history of human conduct and on 
the evolution of moral ideals that the general trend of St. Alphonsus’ 
teaching, which was thought rather lax in his day, has come to be 
thought rather strict in ours. It shows a lowering of the moral baro- 
meter. It is wise in a casuist to strain principles as far as possible 
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according to the necessity of the case, and it is that spirit that inspired 
St. Alphonsus to run the risk of shocking the rigorists of his day. But 
that is not the only nor the chief purpose which a confessor has to keep 
before him. A drowning man catches at a straw, and it is wise to throw 
him one and let him have even a supreme chance for his life. But the 
great purpose of a confessor should be, not merely to save almost hopeless 
cases who take little pains to save themselves, but to keep up to a higher 
level the consciences of those who are in earnest in “ striving after the 
better things.’’ Hence, in a country like Ireland, where the moral 
ideals of the people on most points are high, St. Alphonsus’ Treatise on 
Moral Theology is most useful in maintaining that higher moral level 
and purer atmosphere. It is time enough to begin to strain principles 
more, when it becomes necessary to-give a weak or a wicked will a 
supreme chance. 

Hence we in Ireland have a special reason to welcome this new 
edition of St. Alphonsus. And it is a superb edition. Some of the 
editions of St. Alphonsus to which we have been accustomed are not 
very inviting to read. The printing of this one, which is the work of 
the Vatican Press, is in workmanship beyond all praise. It is a luxury 
to read it, owing to the excellent type. The editing, which of course 
has been a labour of filial love, has been done with great care. When one 
considers all it implies, as we learn from the valuable preface which the 
Editor has prefixed to this first volume, one is not surprised that it is 
the result of eighteen years constant labour. St. Alphonsus quotes 800 
authors, and gives 70,000 references. The Editor has verified each. 
But St. Alphonsus had to quote some at second hand, and the Editor 
had to hunt up the references, in many works extremely rare and long 
since forgotten, and to rectify any incorrectness either in the references 
given or in the quotations made. All this the Editor has done; he 
has, moreover, completed quotations which he found not complete 
enough to fully represent the context; and where quotations were not 
quite correct, as happened in some instances where St. Alphonsus 
quoted at second hand, the Editor has given the correct quotation and 
reference. Moreover, in those cases in which St. Alphonsus changed his 
opinions, the Editor has pointed out the change, and has noted the 
opinion which the Saint has adopted as the result of his most mature 
judgment. Decisions of Congregations and other authoritative pro- 
nouncements have made changes in many points bearing on positive law 
since St. Alphonsus lived. The Editor has also made provision for those 
changes by giving us those decisions in this New Edition. Another 
feature of great usefulness in this edition is that the Editor has placed 
marginal notes along the columns of each page. In those short marginal 
notes are crystallised, so to speak, into so many short propositions the 
opinions stated in the text. So that one may at a glance catch up the 
opinion by running one’s eye down along the margins of the pages. 


M. O’Rrorpan. 
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The Tradition of Scripture, its Origin, Authority and Interpretation. 
By Rev. William Barry, D.D., sometime scholar of the English 
College, Rome; formerly Professor of Theology in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oscott ; author of ‘‘ The Papal Monarchy,’’ etc. 8vo, pp. xix. 
+ 278. Longmans, Green & Co. 


This is the first of a series of works, to be known as The Westminster 
Library, and intended to supplement the ordinary studies preliminary to 
the Priesthood. The series will be edited by the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Bernard Ward and the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 

Dr. Barry, who opens the series, needs no introduction to English 
readers ; he has already won a brilliant name in many fields of literature. 
But the present work is quite different from anything he has done before, 
and affords new proof of his marvellous versatility. In the present state 
of Biblical science, to write a work on Scripture that shall be at once 
orthodox, popular and up-to-date, is about as difficult a task as could 
be set for any man. Dr. Barry has accomplished the task, and trebly 
justified the choice of those who selected him to write the first and most 
dificult work of the projected series. Within the space of less than 
three hundred pages he touches nearly all the principal questions con- 
nected with Scripture, and discusses them, of necessity briefly, but in a 
manner at once scholarly, popular and Catholic. 

In some cases, it may be, too little notice is taken of the arguments 
in favour of traditional views; the author seems to take these for 
granted, and aims rather at presenting those modern views that have 
found favour with many Catholic scholars, and at endeavouring to adjust 
the same with the demands of Catholic faith. 

In his Preface he gives a rapid historical sketch intended to prove 
“that Holy Church has always kept the written word in her hands, 
while meditating on its Divine sense.’’ Then, in the Introduction, we 
are introduced to the Western and Eastern Fathers to learn from them 
the true position held by Scripture in the economy of revelation. They 
tell us that the Church is the qualified exponent as well as the guardian 
of Scripture, the Divinely authorised guide to define its limits and to 
interpret its sense. Next follows a brief account of the Vulgate and 
Septuagint versions and of the Hebrew Canon, and a short but important 
discussion as to how far we are bound by the traditional views regarding 
the human authorship of the inspired books. The Hebrew Canon is held 
to have been definitely closed about the same time as the Catholic 
Canon of the New Testament—between 140 and 180 a.p. The problem 
of human authorship, generally speaking, belongs to criticism: ‘‘ No 
definition, fixing the authorship of a sacred volume, has ever been issued 
by the Church. Titles in the Canon are not inspired. Like those of 
Papal documents they serve as rubrics to the matter, not as subscrip- 
tions guaranteeing the writer’s name.’’ 

Having disposed of these preliminary questions, the author takes up 
in turn the individual books of the Old and New Testaments, and, 
considering the limits of his space, contrives to give an exceedingly good 
idea of modern critical opinion, and its relation to Catholic teaching. 
I cannot, of course, follow him in detail, but it will interest our readers 
to learn the views advanced on some of the more salient questions. 
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The Hexateuch, as we have it, is held to be the product of 
many pens, a combination of several distinct sources, some of which 
‘‘take us back to the popular traditions, the folklore and ancient 
tales, where the adventures of the hero fill the whole canvas and what 
we now term romance colours the atmosphere. They form, so to 
call it, a Sagencyclus or world of heroic episodes, over which the idea 
of Monotheism is everywhere visible. Their breath is poetry.’ 
But it is not denied that the five first books are closely connected 
with the great Hebrew legislator ; they incorporate some of his writings, 
embody his spirit and are based on his legislation. ‘‘ Or—to state in a 
sentence the distinction which seems to have met with acceptance from 
many Catholic scholars—if we define authorship as Orientals understand 
it, virtual rather than technical, not co-extensive with all the contents, 
applying to substance more than to language, to a nucleus but not a 
whole incapable of accretions, Moses was the author of the Law that goes 
by his name. On the other hand, in our strict Western sense, there 
would be no obligation to hold that since he was its originator he must 
have written the entire Pentateuch; or that he compiled it from the 
sources which critics have discovered ; much less that our present recen- 
sion is simply due to him.’’ 

On the book of Judges the author takes up an advanced position, but 
one, it must be understood, regarded with favour by many Catholic 
scholars at the present time. The book is held to be pervaded by a 
general idea showing how Israel stood to Jahweh in those lawless times. 
A deep moral lesson is clearly and forcibly conveyed. ‘‘ But into that 
framework of edification a number of hero-tales have been set, the origin 
of which, manifestly local memories, cannot but lead us to imagine 
several redactions before the Deuteronomist took them in hand. Again 
two groups of stories have been recognised. . . . From these pro- 
positions, now widely accepted by orthodox writers, several important 
corollaries may be drawn. <A document, though consisting of divergent 
materials, put together by more than one compiler, and as a volume 
hundreds of years more recent than its sources, which pass into it with 
all their naiveté of statement and bold poetical freedom, will yet be 
sacred and inspired if we find it in the Canon. Not as though recogni- 
tion gave it qualities which in itself it was far from possessing. But 
such qualities, we learn, are not incompatible with a kind of narrative 
in the highest degree popular, 7.e., coloured by all the vivacity of oral 
deliverance, abounding in folk-lore, intent rather on a picturesque 
setting of events and their heroes than on judging them from a religious 
or ethical point of view. Doubtless, the moral judgment is supplied by 
the Deuteronomist and subsequent editors, attached to the schools of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. But the essential character of the cycle remains 
what it was, deeply and simply human, national, patriotic. Inspiration 
adds a larger association ; it takes nothing away from these attributes of 
the untutored songs and stories with which it deals.’’ 

The author inclines to somewhat similar views in regard to various 
other books of the Old Testament. Thus Ruth, Tobias, Judith, Esther, 
Daniel, II. Machabees, are not to be taken as strict history, but rather 
as ‘‘ free narrative ’’ which includes “‘ a core of history, but enjoys large 
room in details.’’ 
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Regarding the unity of Isaias, Dr. Barry clearly leans to the negative 
view, though fully prepared, on this as on all the other questions dis- 
cussed, to abide by the Church’s sentence, if it should ever be uttered. 
‘That our Book of Isaiah is sacred and canonical we have been taught by 
conciliar decisions. That it contains the prophecies of the son of Amoz 
tradition tells us, and critics of every shade maintain. But whether 
it holds any besides them, and, if so, which are the additions to the 
original stock, authority has not thus far pronounced.’’ The canonicity 
of the seven books of the Old Testament rejected by Protestants, is 
handled at some length, and their reception by Florence, Trent and ‘the 
Vatican justified. ‘To use the words of Reuss, a German Protestant 
critic: ‘‘ Unless by rejecting her own past, the Catholic Church could 
not decide otherwise than in fact she did.’’ 

On the New Testament, while prepared to admit redaction in the 
Gospels, and an editing of th e Fourth by the di sciples of St. John, as 
indicated in the Muratorian Fragment, our author is, in the main, con- 
servative. The Gospels are the work of those to whom tradition has 
ascribed them ; and, against Loisy, the historical character of the Fourth 
Gospel must be maintained. ‘‘ It cannot be allowed that the miracles 
recorded never took place; or that Nathaniel, Nicodemus, Lazarus, are 
mythical figures; or that Mary the Mother of Jesus falls into a mere 
symbol of the Jewish Church; or that St. John did not see the things 
which he declares that he did see.’’ The Apostolic authorship of the 
Pauline Epistles is strenuously defended, while the vexed question as 
to who wrote Hebrews in its present form, is left in the same position as 
when St. Jerome wrote: ‘‘ It matters not whose it be, since it comes 
from an ecclesiastical man and is daily celebrated in the Church 
recitation.’’ 

The last section of the work deals with the authority and interpreta- 
tion of Holy Writ, and for the general reader this will probably be 
found to be the most interesting portion. Here Scripture is looked at 
from its Divine and human side, and we are shown that while ‘‘ there 
is a divine element, the very essence of the Bible, in all its parts,’’ yet 
“between the Spirit and the page a living mind intervenes, with its 
furnishing of ideas, its development, its freedom under guidance, its 
moral qualities or defects, its aptitude for literary expression or difficulty 
in finding words and phrases, its relation to times gone by, its apprehen- 
sion of present and future.’’ To explain this double influence, of God 
and man, in Scripture, the author rightly holds that no mechanical 
theory of inspiration will suffice. The sacred penmen were not lifeless 
machines, nor mere channels through which the word of God simply 
passed ready-made from on high, but by vital, conscious, sometimes toil- 
some acts they contributed their share to the production of the inspired 
books. 

In making their contribution they were always inspired, but may it 
be that the imperfection of their knowledge regarding astronomy, cos- 
mology, or mere history appears in their writings; in other words, may 
it he that God inspired them to convey, through writings in which such 
imperfection appears, the sacred truth which He desired to impart? 
There are many who think so, and Dr. Barry is among the number. 
Not as though the sacred writers meant to convey scientific or historical 
truth and erred, but in the sense that, moved and guided by inspiration, 
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they conveyed in accordance with their own ideas, which were the ideas 
of their time, the truths which God wished them to express. Cardinal 
Meignan, referring to the first ten chapters of Genesis, says: ‘‘ We must 
not look in them so much for a precise history of the world and the race, 
but rather for the religious account (/a philosophie religieuse) of that 
history. We certainly do not deny in these chapters the memories of 
historic facts handed down by tradition; but in relating them the in- 
spired author has not aimed at mathematical precision; his main inten- 
tion was to set in relief the ethical teaching they convey.’’ And Dr. 
Barry adds: ‘‘ Pére Lagrange would distinguish in all such traditional 
stories between the ‘ core’ of truth and the ‘ husk’ of details.”’ 

Before concluding I wish to call attention to a few points that seem 
to demand notice. On page 59, is it meant that any Catholic school ever 
held that our Lord possessed perfect Divine knowledge even as man? I 
fear many readers will understand the passage in this sense. On page 
160, it is conveyed that, if we except the Alogi, the second and third 
epistles of St. John were held by all Christian schools to be the writing 
of ‘St. John the Divine,’’ who was identified with St. John the Apostle. 
Surely there is some mistake here. These epistles are recognised as 
deutero-canonical, and various early authorities question their genuine- 
ness. The Muratorian Fragment, though obscure, seems to say they 
were not written by St. John; Origen says that not all affirm them to be 
genuine; Eusebius numbers them among the antilegomena; St. Jerome 
tells us that it was held ‘‘ a plerisque’’ that not St. John the Apostle, 
but the Elder of that name, was the author, and the Decretal (of 
Damasus?) mentions one epistle of St. John the Apostle, and two of 
John the Elder. Our author himself, on page 145, mentions two 
Johannine Epistles as deutero-canonical—it is doubtless a printer’s mis- 
take that 1 and 2 St. John are named instead of 2 and 3 St. John. 
Again, I do not agree with the statement on p. 187, that ‘‘ there is no 
need to suppose that another epistle to the Corinthians has been lost.’’ 
However, I freely grant that this is a question on which there is some 
room for difference of opinion. I cannot but regret that Dr. Barry has 
been betrayed into quoting, on p. 215, SS. Ambrose, Chrysostom, and 
Basil in favour of ohiter dicta. As a matter of fact, in the passages 
which he quotes none of these Fathers admits the slightest error in 
Scripture or exempts any part of it from the influence of inspiration. 
In my article on The Church and the Biblical Question I have shown 
this at some length,’ while referring to a work by which, probably, Dr. 
Barry has been led astray. 

These are the only points of any importance that seem to require 
notice. There is something slightly amiss with the passage from St. 
Augustine at the foot of page 21, and on page 152 ‘‘ Valentinian’ 
seems to be a mistake. I could wish the style less condensed, but much 
allowance must be made where so many weighty questions had to be 
touched within the compass of less than three hundred pages. With 
the main positions taken up in the work I have no fault to find; the 
author would be the first to admit that many of them are not fully 
established ; but, on the other hand, it can hardly be denied that the 
current of scholarly opinion is flowing steadily in their favour. It is 
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Dr. Barry’s greatest merit that he has set them forth clearly and 
courageously, and endeavoured to show how they are not inconsistent with 
reverence for Scripture and the fullest belief in its inspiration. There is 
a very full table of contents, a good bibliography and an index of prin- 
cipal names. 

I have said enough, I hope, to interest the reader in Dr. Barry’s 
book. In my opinion, it is a very interesting and able work, and the 
best thing that its brilliant author has ever produced. 


J. MacRory. 


Die Parabeln des Herrn in Homilien erklart von Dr. Jakob Schafer, 
Professor der neutestamentlichen Exegese am bischéflichen Klerikal- 
seminar zu Mainz. 8vo, pp. 564. Herder, 1905. 


To everyone acquainted with German, whether priest or layman, I 
can heartily recommend these learned and beautiful homilies on our 
Lord’s parables. They are at once saintly discourses and profound com- 
mentary. As the author tells us in his Preface, they are the fruit of 
long scientific study; yet they are not the dry disquisitions of a mere 
scholar, but practical, edifying instructions, most of which were preached 
by Dr. Schafer himself. 

As a sample of the author’s style and method, I will translate the 
exordium of the homily in which he deals with the parables of the new 
cloth on the old garment and the new wine in old wineskins (Matt. IX., 
16, 17; Mk. II., 21, 22; L. V., 36-39). It will be seen that it is a 
beautiful and most appropriate introduction, leading up naturally to an 
appreciation of the mighty change that was to be wrought through 
Jesus Christ. 

‘““If we open the books of the Old Testament Prophets, in an in- 
exhaustible variety of figures we find the thought expressed that at some 
future time all earthly conditions should be completely changed. We 
read there of a new and eternal covenant of grace which the Lord will 
make with His people (Jer., 31, 31); of a new mountain to which the 
peoples shall come from all the ends of the earth (Is. II., 2-6); of a new 
sacrifice which shall be offered to God from the rising of the sun even to 
the going down of the same (Mal. I., 11); of a new, universal, heavenly 
and eternal kingdom (Is. II., 2-6; LIV.; LV.; LX.); of a new spirit 
which shall be poured into men and of a new heart which shall be given 
them (Ez. XXXVI., 26). Whatever in nature is mighty and lovable, 
whatever beautiful and fruitful, is employed by the Prophets as a 
symbol of what the great, almighty and wonderful God shall do for 
the new ‘ Israel of the Spirit.’ And all this mighty change is to come 
to pass through the Messias, the ‘ Saviour of the Lord.’ 

“If now we open the holy Gospels of the New Testament, we find 
therein numerous words from the mouth of Jesus, which teach us that 
in Him and through Him is laid the foundation of all this great pro- 
mised change, and that it is by Him it must be brought to accomplish- 
ment. In Christ, says the Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘ all things are made 
new ’ (2 Cor. V., 17).’’ 
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This one passage will suffice to show our readers the excellent char- 
acter of Dr. Schifer’s work. I heartily wish it great success, and echo 
the hope of the pious author that it may find its way not only to priests, 
but to many of the laity. J. MacRory. 


Atlas Seripture Sacre, auctore Dre Ricardo de Riess. Editio Secunda, 
recognita et collata, passim emendata et autca labore et studio Deis 
Caroli Rueckert, Professoris Universitatis Friburg. Brisg. Fol., 
pp- vill. + 26 + 10 maps; M. 6.80. Herder. 


The new edition of Dr. Riess’s Scripture Atlas is a marked improve- 
ment on its predecessor. The index of places is largely augmented, and 
the maps are brought up to date in accordance with the most recent 
conclusions of topography. Where the exact location of a place is 
doubtful, this is indicated in the index by a note of interrogation. I 
notice that Dr. Rueckert, unlike Dr. Riess, has adopted the traditional 
view in regard to the position of Mount Sion, and in Map viii. places it 
on the western and higher of the two hills on which the ancient city of 
Jerusalem stood. In this, I believe, he is right. The maps are well 
printed, and contain all the geographical! and topographical information 
that a student of Scripture can desire. The whole is handsomely bound 
in cloth. J. MacRory. 


Antipriscilliana. Dogmengeschictliche Untersuchungen und Texte aus 
dem Streite gegen Priscillians Irrlehre. Von. Dr. Karl Kunstle. 
A.O. Professor der Theol. an der Universitat Freiburg. Herder, 
1905. 


Professor Kunstle’s researches in the field of early Spanish ecclesias- 
tical history, and especially in that portion occupied by the Priscillian 
disturbances, have led him to some novel conclusions. In his book 
published Jast year (Das Comma Johanneum. M. 2) he undertook to show 
that this famous text of the three witnesses, had its origin in Spain, 
during the Priscillian period, while in the present work he refers the 
Creed of St. Athanasius to the same source. The very novelty of the 
theses will induce many to consult these books; and the arguments by 
which the conclusions are supported will convince not a few. 

In the “ Antipriscilliana’’ Prof. Kunstle first discusses Priscillian 
himself in the light of modern research, and against Schepss (1886), Paret 
(18$3), Puech (1891), Herzog (1894), Dierich (1897), who maintained that 
Priscillian never taught the errors commonly attributed to him, our 
suthor shows that the testimony of the contemporaries of Priscillian, 
especially that of Sulpicius Severus, must be accepted. The discussion of 
the Spanish Synods held in connexion with the controversy is interesting, 
especially, as Dr. Kunstle agrees with Dom Morin, in striking out from 
Church History the famous Council of Toledo, 447 (Mansi), and also in 
identifying the Rule cf Faith, attributed by Mansi, etc., to this Council, 
with the “ Libe!lus in modum Symboli’’ of Bishop Pastor. The “ Fides 
Damasi,’’ Dr. Kunst!e contends, is also of Spanish origin, and had been 
se:'t from some Spanish Council (380) for the approval of Pope Damasus— 
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a ccntention which had been already hinted at by Burns (Introduction to 
Crecds). The so-called Tolentanum XI., according to Dr. Kunstle, is 
not the work of a particular Synod in 675, but rather an expositio fidei 
of 2 Spanish Theologian of the 5th century. The Fides Bachiarii is also 
discussed, as well as the dependence of Pelagius upon this formulary for 
his own confession. The “ Expositio Fidei,’’ attributed by Dom Morin 
to Isaac the Jew, on account of its close resemblance to the latter’s Liber 
Fidei, is, according to Prof. Kunstle, the work of a compiler who used 
also in his work the Fides Damasi. The various MSS. in which the 
“ Regul definitionum ’’ have come down to us are scientifically discussed 
and grouped, their Antipriscillian character demonstrated, and the 
texts are given with all the variant readings. The full literature of 
the Priscillian controversy is appended; and finally (Section IX.) the 
crigin of the Athanasian Creed, the question to which the whole book has 
beea leading up, is carefully discussed. The opinions of the writers who 
have already handled the question are impartially set forth, and the works 
of two English writers (Burns: The Athanasian Creed and its early 
commentaries. Ommaney: The Athanasian Creed, 1880) are specially 
praised. Dr. Kunstle shows that the ‘“ Formularies’’ which stand in 
close relationship with the Athanasian Creed are all, or nearly all, of 
Spanish origin, and directed against the Priscillian heresies. This fact 
had been already noted by Burns, though he had not a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with the development of the “ Symbol ’’ literature of Spain to be 
able to appreciate the importance of this similarity. Dr. Kunstle says, 
and rightly too, that every new ‘‘ Formulary ’’ was directed against some 
particular heretical movement, and from an analysis of the creed itself, 
and a comparison with the errors of Priscillian, he shows that the Athana- 
sian Symbol must have been introduced in opposition to the Priscillian 
teaching. The difficulty about the clause “ descendit ad inferos,’’ which 
is not found usually in the Spanish symbols, is also, we think, fairly met. 
Originally the Athanasian creed was not so much a symbol of Faith as a 
form of prayer or hymn like the Te Deum, a fact which is proved by the 
peculiar rythmic form in which it is written, and besides it is always 
found in the “ Psalteria,’’ and hence must have been regarded as a kind 
of canticle. The work of Dr. Kunstle bears the stamp of scholarly and 
impartial research on every page; it throws a new light on the debt which 
the Church owes to the formularies of the Spanish Theologians, and it is a 
work which must be consulted by every future student of this important 
branch of historical theology, namely, the creed developments of the first 
six centuries. 


J. MacCarrrey. 


Gregory the Great. By H. Holmes Dudden, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Twovolumes. Longmans, 1905. 


Gregory the Great stood on the dividing line between two remarkable 
periods of Church History. With him the centuries of the Fathers closed, 
for he may well be regarded as the last great exponent of Patristic teach- 
ing; and with him began a new era marked by those peculiar politico- 
religious characteristics, which are the determining feature of the Middle 
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Ages It was he, too, sent St. Augustine to carry the light of faith to 
England—to win over its new conquerors, and at the same time to unite 
the Saxon and the Briton in their obedience to the Roman See. 

Yet, as Mr. Dudden remarks in his preface, despite the importance of 
the work done by Gregory, and despite his special services to the English 
nation, no biography worthy of the name had been written in the English 
tongue. In Germany the life and works of Gregory have been carefully 
studied by some of the most distinguished historians, such as Wolfsgruber, 
Wisbaum, Hohaus, Diehl, Grisar, etc., but in England nothing that could 
be called a biography in the true sense had been attempted until Prof. 
Dudden took up the work; and with the publication of his scholarly, 
impartial, sympathetic study, the reproach of having neglected their 
greatest religious beneficator has been entirely removed from the English 
nation. Prof. Dudden has spared no pains to give his readers an honest - 
sketch of the political and religious situation of the times in which Gre- 
gory lived, of the life of Gregory himself, of his influence on the secular 
and religious developments of the age, of his relations with the Churches 
and the Emperor of the East, of his missionary zeal and labours, and 
finally of his theological teaching and system, as shown in his different 
letters and works. In the first part of Vol. I. the childhood and education 
of Gregory are dealt with, his life as Monk, as Nuncio at Constantinople, 
as Abbat is well sketched, and a good picture of the political state of Italy 
is presented. 

The second part opens with Gregory’s views on the episcopate, being 
an epitome of the famous work, ‘‘ Liber Pastoralis Curae,’’ which he 
published as a handbook on the duties of the episcopal office after his own 
corsecration. For many the chapter entitled “ Life and Work in Rome ”’ 
will have a peculiar interest, because in this chapter Prof. Dudden deals 
with the interesting questions of Gregory’s reputed reforms of the Roman 
Liturgy, and of his influence on the development of church music. With 
regard to the Gregorian Sacramentary, our author agrees with Duchesne 
that it is not the work of Gregory the Great, but is a product of the time 
of Hadrian. “The undoubted Gregorian innovations,’’ according to 
Prof Dudden, “(leaving aside the regulations concerning the singing of 
deacons, and the vestments of sub-deacons), amount to this, that he 
ordered the Alleluia after the Gradual to be more frequently chanted 
than heretofore, and that he introduced two modifications into the Canon, 
inserting some words into the prayer ‘ Hanc igitur,’ and altering the 
place of the Pater Noster.’’ With regard to the influence of Gregory on 
church music, Prof. Dudden is even more sweeping in his assertions, and, 
as we think with less reason. ‘‘ Ecclesiastical tradition,’’ he writes, ‘‘ as 
is well known, ascribes to Gregory three achievements in connection with 
the development of church music. These are: (1) The compilation of an 
Antiphonary, or book containing the musical portion of the Mass; (2) 
the revision and rearrangement of the system of church music; (3) the 
foundation of the famous Schola Cantorum. It is now generally believed 
by musical experts that Gregory had nothing whatever to do with the 
Antiphonary, or with the invention or revival of the Cantus Planus. 
Moreover it is certain that he was not the founder of the Roman singing- 
schcol, although it is not improbable that he interested himself in its 
endowment and extension.’’? Prof. Dudden in this part of his book has 
relied too much upon the opinions of Gevaert and Wooldridge, and has 
apparently neglected to consult the literature of the other side. 
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Instead of these opinions being the general belief nowadays, as he 
asserts, he should have found that, on the contrary, the views of Gevaert, 
when first announced in 1890, found little favour, and have been since 
then successfully combated by such acknowledged authorities as Morin, 
Wagner and Frere. The testimonies as to Gregory’s influence on the 
musical developments, especially that of John the Deacon (Vita II. 6) are 
too strong to be so easily shaken, and our author, we think, makes no 
serious effort to meet the arguments that may be deduced from the Vita 
of John. Besides why does Prof. Dudden bring forward the silence of 
Bede? In Bede’s Hist. Ecc. he will find that Bede does make a reference 
to Gregory’s musical efforts (Hist. Ecc. IV. 2. “ Maxime antem modulandi 
in ecclesia more Romanorum, quem a descipulis b. Pape Gregorii in cantia 
fuerat cantandi sonos edoctus’’). About the reason of the development 
of Papal power our author seems to have been guided entirely by the 
opinions of others. To the temporal power of the Emperors he ascribes, 
apparently, the increase of Papal jurisdiction, and hence we find such an 
expression as “the great metropolitan See of Milan was independent of 
Reme,”’ and “ Gregory did his best to establish some kind of informal 
authority.”’ 

In connection with the author’s remarks on St. Columbanus, and his 
monastic rule, we think Prof. Dudden was hardly acquainted with the 
latest literature on the subject, t.e., with the publications of the learned 
German scholar, Seebas. Nor can we accept his statement of the theo- 
logical position of this great Irish saint. Again, in dealing with the 
relations of the old Celtic Church of Britain to that of Rome, our author 
takes up the old position, and here, too, apparently relying upon the 
authority of others, and without having himself given any attention to 
the subject. Prof. Dudden deals very fully and, we think, very fairly 
with the celebrated letters of Gregory to the Emperor Phocas, after the 
latter had deposed and murdered Emperor Maurice. This is one point to 
which unfriendly critics have been accustomed to refer in no unsparing 
terms, without having taken the trouble of examining, either the letters 
themselves, or the circumstances in which they were written. Prof. 
Dudden very aptly points out that, in judging this action of Gregory, 
people should remember that the Papal Nuncio had been obliged to 
absent himself from Constantinople in the later years of the reign of 
Maurice ; that, consequently, the Pope had no news of the nature of the 
revolt, or of the conduct or character of the usurper, except what he 
learned from the embassy sent by Phocas himself to Rome to announce 
his accession, and his adherence to the Catholic faith. he members of 
the embassy, we may be sure, represented the action of their master in 
its best light; and, in the circumstances, we think the Pope was quite 
justified in writing the letters of congratulation to the newly elected 
Emperor and his wife. Besides the letters themselves are, in a certain 
sense, very guardedly written. The murder of Maurice is not alluded 
to, much less praised, as has been very frequently asserted ; the Emperor 
or his wife are neither praised nor flattered, and the letters are merely 
the ordinary type of congratulatory letters usual for such an occasion. 
Prof. Dudden, though he carefully points out all these facts, is still of 


the opinion that no unbiassed historian can fully excuse Gregory for his 
action. 
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Prof. Dudden devotes a great deal of space in his second volume to 
a careful analysis of the theological system of Gregory. ‘‘In recent 
times,’’ he writes in his Preface, ‘‘ an attempt has been made to dis- 
tinguish the Christianity of the first six centuries from that of the 
Schoolmen and the later divines. But to anyone who will take the 
trouble to examine the writings of the last great Doctor of the sixth cen- 
tury, the futility of this arbitrary distinction will soon become apparent. 
Almost all the leading principles of the later Catholicism are found, at 
any rate, in germ, in Gregory the Great.’’ For Gregory the Scriptures 
and Traditions are equally sources of religious knowledge, and the 
Church the only authoritative guide ; for him the sacred writers were but 
as the pens with which the Holy Spirit wrote: for him, the contention 
of the deacon, Anatolius, ‘‘ that the Wisdom of God might have vouch- 
safed to take upon Himself our ignorance to deliver us from ignorance,”’ 
had no attraction: for him, the Church is One Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic ; she is the custodian and interpreter of Holy Scripture, and 
only with her help can men arrive at a full understanding of revealed 
teaching. For him, too, Christ is present in the Holy Eucharist, and 
the oblation of His Body and Blood is a true and real though relative 
sacrifice. ‘‘ For it is His Body that there is taken, His Flesh that is 
divided for the salvation of the people, His Blood that is poured, not as 
before into the hands of unbelievers, but into the mouths of the faith- 
ful’’ ; for him, too, there is a Purgatory where men’s souls are cleansed 
before being allowed to enter heaven, and ‘‘ if men’s offences are such 
as can be remitted after death, the sacred oblation of the Saving Victim 
is wont to be of great benefit to their souls after death.’’ 

Space does not allow us to give any more quotations from this interest- 
ing part of the work, but we strongly recommend the Anglicans whose 
appeal is to the first six centuries to study carefully the theology of 
Gregory as expounded by Prof. Dudden. It will suggest reflections 
which may not be entirely without fruit. Indeed, we heartily recom- 
mend Prof. Dudden’s book to all those who are interested in the life 
and times of Gregory the Great. It is a scholarly, critical, but withal 
sympathetic biography, the publication of which should do much to 
make this important period better understood by English readers. 


JaMES McCarrrey. 


Les Légendes Hagiographiques par Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. (Bol- 
landiste). 2ne. Edition. Bruxelles, 1906. 


For the historian who wishes to arrive at the truth the Lives of the 
Saints present in many cases serious difficulties. No doubt some of the 
Lives bear upon their face the stamp of truth. The author, very often 
a contemporary witness, tells his story clearly and plainly, without any 
striving after rhetorical effect ; and no impartial reader could allege any 
sufficient excuse for rejecting his narration. But unfortunately, or for- 
tunately, all the Lives are not of this class, as will be evident to anyone 
who will take the trouble of wading through even one volume of the 
Bollandists. The historian feels it his duty to point this out, but his 
readers, forgetting that the writers of the Lives very often did not aim 
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at giving a historical account, are at once up in arms in defence of the 
Faith, as if the Faith were in the slightest way endangered, or as if the 
Lives of the Saints were as sacred as the text of Holy Scripture. History, 
as Father Delehaye so well points out (p. 2), is not Hagiography, while, 
on the other hand, Hagiography may not be history, and very often is 
not. Hagiography has a special religious character—its primary aim is 
to give edification to the faithful; and, to attain this end, the Hagio- 
grapher can use all kinds of literary forms from the purely historical 
narrative up to the most poetic and fanciful form of composition. These 
** Lives of the Saints’’ are, as a rule, the product of two factors: first, 
the popular tradition and imagination, and, secondly, the exertions of 
some redactor who set to work to collect these popular stories, and to 
connect them in the literary form best suited to glorify the saint, and to 
edify the people. Fr. Delehaye examines closely the influence of these 
two agents of production. 

He points out how difficult it is to get a correct account of an in- 
cident even from the eye-witnesses, and how this difficulty is increased 
still more, if the story comes to us not from these, but from people who 
have heard their story through the recital of intermediaries. The 
popular tradition tends to magnify its heroes, but it has a bad memory, 
and retains the names of only a few to whom it attributes the work that 
was in many cases accomplished by several individuals. Thus, it is to 
Solon and Lycurgus, a code of laws in Athens and Sparta that was 
the result of years of evolution, is attributed. Constantine, too, and 
Charlemagne are credited with much that was done before them and 
much done after them; so in the religious world with, for example, St. 
Martin, Louis [X., and, perhaps, we might add, St. Patrick. Chrono- 
logy and geography present no difficulty to the popular imagination. 
Hence, it is that many of the middle age lives are full of astonishing 
anachronisms ; Popes are introduced who had long before gone to their 
reward; Cardinals are introduced when no such institution existed ; 
Metropolitans and Canons are represented in our Irish Lives at times 
when they were unknown, at least in the regions in which they were 
supposed to be; Saints separated by hundreds of years are said to have 
been on friendly terms, frequently visiting and consoling one another. 
In its inability to invent something new, the popular imagination attri- 
buted to its religious heroes nearly the same qualities ; and thus a certain 
type of a martyr, or confessor, or persecutor, etc., became, as it were, 
stereotyped, and was applied, often indifferently, to all members of that 
class. Hence, the close resemblance between those different middle age 
lives, and even for different countries, a close examination of the Lives 
will show that each country had its own peculiar type. Hence, too, one 
finds the same astonishing and peculiar incidents in the lives of different 
saints, and the same miraculous stories connected with places far 
separated. 

The popular imagination, too, is not content with abstract generali- 
ties. It insists on showing the very spot where the saint walked, the 
place where he used to kneel and pray. Thus, for example, people 
insist on showing the impression made in a rock by the feet of Adam, of 
Abraham, of Moses, of St. Peter, of St. Martin, of St. Ceorge; and here 
in Ireland, there is hardly a county where one is not shown the foot- 
prints of some one or other of our great national saints in the rocks on 
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which they stood. Strange natural formations, inscriptions misunder- 
stood, fanciful etymologies (¢.y., St. Claire, patron of those suffering 
from weak sight; St. Ouin, of those deaf; St. Expeditus, of pressing 
cause; St. Augustine, of people afflicted with weak eyes;) have given 
rise to curious speculations, and to not a few puzzling legends. 

Now, let us see how the writers went to work upon this complicated 
mass of materials. No doubt, there were many hagiographers well 
skilled in the work of the historian, and with the knowledge and the 
gift of style necessary for the production of a true and pleasing narration— 
men like Sulpicius Severus, Hilary of Poitiers, Fortunatus, Eugippius, 
etc. There are documents, too, like the Passionaries or the Lectionaries 
of the West, and the Menologies of the East, to which all are agreed in 
attributing a strictly historical value. But, on the other hand, there 
are writers and documents of an entirely different character. There are 
authors who, in writing, never set before themselves the task of writing 
history, but only to inculcate some moral lesson by attaching to it the 
authority of a confessor or of a martyr. In other words, in not a few 
cases, the so-called Life of the saint is only a pious romance, destined for 
the edification of the faithful, at a time when this form of literary com- 
position was the most attractive and the surest way of catching the atten- 
tion of the people. Father Delehaye cites many examples of this method 
(pp. 71 sqq.). Besides, the style of composing history in vogue amongst 
the ancients was very different from the method adopted in more critical 
ages. The historian, according to Quintilian, held the middle place 
between the rhetorician and the poet; his principal aim was to produce 
a pleasing and interesting narrative. If such a man as Cicero considered 
history as an opus mazxime oratorium, we can hardly expect that, in the 
middle ages, there should not be some confusion between the legend and 
the strictly historical account ; and it is exactly from this confusion that 
the aisficulty arises with regard to the lives of some of the saints. People 
insist in reading history where the author meant only to edify and to 
please. 

With regard to the sources from which the author drew his inspira- 
tion, it should be remembered that not in every church do we find the 
so-called acts of the Martyrs were faithfully compiled by trustworthy 
eye-witnesses. The Church in Africa was specially favoured in this 
respect ; but the theory that in Rome there was a special staff as notaries, 
charged to collect the acts of the martyrs, is now generally abandoned ; 
in fact, at the time of Pope Damasus, the history of most of the martyrs 
of the persecutions was entirely unknown. From the popular traditions, 
as we have seen, the Hagiographer received a vast mass of very un- 
reliable materials which in many cases he tried to combine without any 
attempt at sifting the wheat from the chaff; while, from the artistic 
remains, pictures, engravings, sculpture, etc., the authors might have 
drawn in some cases the truth, but in other cases these remains were 
only the occasion of giving birth to new and more fantastic legends. 
Father Delehaye gives some astonishing examples of the results of the 
misinterpretation of their materials by the authors of these Lives—how, 
by an unintelligible reading, a mistake in a letter or a figure, a bad 
rendering of the scribe’s abbreviations, new stories, and, in some cases, 
new saints sprang into existence. He points out, and it should be care- 
fully noted, that not in every case where the title ‘‘ Sanctus ’’ was given 
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to a man, should it be necessarily inferred that the person so entitled 
was regarded as a saint in the strict sense of the word. It was in some 
cases only a title of respect much like ‘‘Your Grace’’ or ‘‘ Your Holiness’’ 
at present. This will help to throw a new light on some parts of history 
which were hitherto not a little obscure. But in many cases the writers 
had to face a serious difficulty. The name of the saint was preserved, 
but all else was forgotten about him. His history had to be written, 
perhaps in connection with some pilgrimage, and our author boldly 
undertook the work. He simply borrowed his materials from the Lives 
of other saints, and incorporated them into his narrative, with some 
special touches and exaggeration of his own. Thus, for example, the 
author of the Life of St. Vincent Madelgaire wished to honour his 
patron, but apparently he had no materials at hand. In default of 
these he borrows his preface from the Life of Saint Ermin, adds a 
phrase from Sulpicius Severus, provides an introduction from Gregory 
of Tour’s Life of Patroclus, turns again to life of Ermin for stories of the 
early years of his patron’s life, borrows an account of his marriage from 
the ‘‘ Vita Leobardi of Gregory,’’ weaves together pieces adapted from 
the Lives of SS. Gal, Martin, and Quintianus, draws upon the Lives of 
St. Bavon and of St. Ursmer, takes a little from St. Martin, and winds 
up by six chapters taken word for word from Life of St. Waudru. This 
example will throw some light on very curious similarities which may 
be found in many of these middle age narratives. 

In classifying the Hagiographical Literature, Father Delehaye divides 
it into three classes. First, the ‘‘ Official Verbal Process,’’ about which 
he points out that very few have come down to us in their original 
form, not even the ‘‘ Passo Cypriani,’’ regarded as the most perfect 
specimen. Second, the relations of eye-witnesses worthy of belief, and 
in this case the reader should be careful as to how exactly the author 
brings forward the testimony, in order to judge how much is objective 
in the narration, and how much purely subjective. Thirdly come the 
acts, the principal source of which is some written testimony, and in 
these cases care must be taken to see how far the author has retouched, 
or remodelled or developed, or interpolated the document upon which he 
worked. Fourthly, the historical romances where the writer presents 
a fanciful composition based upon actual facts, and these constitute a 
large proportion of the hagiographical literature. Lastly come the 
romances of imagination where even the saint himself in some cases is a 
creation of the author’s brain, or of the popular credulity. The difficulty 
of dealing with the Acts of the Saints of early centuries is shown by the 
example taken up by Father Delehaye, namely, the acts of St. Procopius. 
He shows how the plain, sober narrative of Eusebius was worked upon by 
later redactors, and details of all kinds leading in themselves to curious 
blunders, were woven into the account given by the historian. The 
dependence, too, of the Christian Hagiographical literature upon pagan 
remains and monuments are treated very skilfully in his sixth chapter 
by Fr. Delehaye, but space does not permit us to follow him in this part 
of the dissertation. 

What then shall we say of the Lives of the Saints? In the first 
place, every unprejudiced man must admit that there are many of these 
Lives which defy all the attempts of historical criticism. They are as 
well authenticated and as worthy of credence as any other documents that 
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have come down to us. On the other hand, there are not a few which 
are evidently without any historical value ; and between these two classes 
there is another which should be left to the careful, impartial, but re- 
verent, criticism of those who are capable of undertaking the work. 
Secondly, it is a great mistake to confound the legend with the saint, 
or to believe, because his admirers have given scope to their imagination 
in reciting his praises, that therefore the saint himself either never 
existed, or is unworthy of our respect and devotion. The saint is one 
thing ; the legend woven around him is another. Thirdly, it should be 
remembered that the writer of these Lives in many cases never intended 
to give us history. Mere history as such is not, and cannot be, hagio- 
graphical. For example, no one thinks of putting in that class the 
history of Eusebius, although he tells us of the numberless martyrs who 
suffered in the persecutions, nor his life of Constantine, though that 
Emperor is regarded as a saint in the Eastern Church. To be hagio- 
graphical the document must be directed towards the edification of the 
faithful. This object can be attained not only through the medium of 
a plain unvarnished historical narrative, but also by the adoption of any 
other of the numerous styles of literary composition. 
J. MacCarrrey. 


Saint Pierre, par L. C. L. Fillion, Prétre de Saint Sulpice et Pro- 
fesseur a |’Institut catholique de Paris. Lecoffre, Paris, 1906 
(‘‘ Les Saints ’’). 


The writers and publishers of ‘‘ Les Saints ’’ series have done, and 
are doing, a valuable service to the Church. They are publishing at a 
very cheap rate (2 fr.) the Lives of the distinguished children of the 
Church, whose career should be a model and an assistance for the rest 
of the faithful. These little volumes are written in a popular and 
attractive style, but still they are far above the ordinary mass of litera- 
ture which one often meets with on such a subject. They contain all 
that is best and most reliable in the most recently published literature ; 
and thus, without descending, themselves, to the level of a dry scientific 
treatise, they serve to bring their readers into touch with the results 
of the latest historical and critical researches. 

This characteristic is specially exemplified in the volume on St. Peter, 
by M. l’Abbé Fillion. With the knowledge acquired by a long and 
careful study of the Scriptures, especially of the New Testament, the 
author was able to sketch the portrait of Peter and of his work in the 
early Church in a way that few men could have done. The four Gospels, 
especially that of St. Mark, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, and the two Epistles of St. Peter, have been utilised to the fullest, 
while the early Patristic literature, and the Apocryphal writings attri- 
buted to St. Peter and to Clement have been carefully and judiciously 
handled. The work is in no sense controversial; it aims at giving an 
honest picture of the life and writings of the Prince of the Apostles 
according to latest ‘‘ results of exegesis, history, archzology and true 
criticism.’’ In the first part of the book the author deals with the 
selection of Peter by Our Lord to be the head of His Church, and the 
preparation which he underwent in order to fit him for this difficult 
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task; the second portion is given up to Peter’s work in forming the 
Church, and in giving to it and developing its constitution ; the third 
part discusses the last years of Peter’s life and the scenes of his marytr- 
dom. Perhaps the most interesting chapter for many of his readers is 
that in which the Abbé Fillion deals with the images and portraits of 
Peter, which have come down to us engraved upon some of the monuments 
of the early centuries of Christianity. His portrait is to be found on 
twenty catacombs, nearly sixty times on glass, over twenty times on 
sarcophaguses, and thirty times on mosaics. The monuments which best 
preserve the traditional picture of St. Peter are two bronze coins, one 
dating from the second century, the other from the fourth; a bronze 
statue belonging to the second half of the fourth century, and finally the 
bronze statue which is venerated in the Basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome. 
In the first appendix the author deals with the coming of St. Peter 
to Rome, and, although the fact of Peter’s presence at Rome is now 
freely admitted by such men as Harnack, yet, for the benefit of his 
readers he briefly sums up the testimonies of the first four centuries on 
this important question. In the second appendix the Abbé discusses the 
apocryphal writings attributed to St. Peter, especially the Gospel, the 
Apocalypse and the Preaching of Peter. In the third the Pseudo- 
Clementine literature is briefly examined and summed up, while in the 
fourth and last, the Acts of Peter, of which perhaps the best edition 
appears in Lipsius’ Acta Apostolorum, are touched upon, and their 
probable date and origin considered. J. MacCarrrey. 


Essays on Some Theological Questions of the Day. By Members of the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by H. B. Swete, D.D. London: 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. xiv. and 600, demy 8vo. 


This volume consists of fourteen Essays by as many writers, some of 
them teachers resident at Cambridge, others non-resident, but still in 
touch with the life and thought of the University. The subjects were 
selected by a committee, who ‘‘ had in view to provide an orderly treat- 
ment of the chief landmarks of the theistic and Christian position. 
Beginning with a general view of the Christian standpoint, the book pro- 
ceeds to show that theistic belief is not inconsistent with a logical 
acceptance of the assured results of either physical or philosophical re- 
search. It then examines the position of Man, both as a part of Nature, 
and as standing in relation to God and conscious of sin; the possibility 
of communication between God and Man, and the means by which it is 
effected.’’ Next in order the Essayists deal ‘‘ with certain problems 
which meet the student on the threshold of the Christian Revelation: 
the credibility of miracles, the permanence of the Old Testament, and 
the historical character of the Four Gospels. Some essential features of 
Christianity are then considered: the Person of Christ as scen in the 
Gospels, the Work and Influence of Christ in History; and in the last 
two Essays the series is completed by a discussion of the ethical value of 
Christian doctrines, and the power of the Christian Ideal and the hope 
of the life to come.’’ So writes Dr. Swete in the Preface. 

To the Catholic student of theology the volume is interesting chiefly 
for the revelation it contains of the mind of an influential body of 
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divines in a centre of thought such as Cambridge. It is in the main a 
conservative and Christian mind. A Catholic can have no feeling but 
pleasure at seeing so many of the fundamental doctrines of his faith 
firmly professed and proved with learning and skill. He will be grateful 
in particular to Dr. Murray for his statement of the evidence for the 
resurrection of our divine Lord; to Dr. Chase for his vindication of the 
historical credibility of the gospels; and to the Master of Pembroke for 
proving that Christ was conscious of divinity, and for showing that even 
the synoptics are unintelligible on any other hypothesis. 

It must not, however, be understood that there are not in these Essays 
statements of which a Catholic critic cannot approve. Mr. Tennant, 
for instance, who writes on The Being of God in the Light of Physical 
Science, does not believe that ‘‘ the world of Nature is self-existent, in 
the sense of being independent of experience ’’ (p. 66). ‘‘ Matter,’’ he 
contends, ‘‘ independent of mind, has no meaning ’’ ; this after an admis- 
sion that ‘‘ it is only by refusing to open the debate until the realistic 
has been exchanged for the idealistic standpoint, Theism can entertain 
the prospect of ultimate success.’’ Professor Ward’s doctrine, that 
there is no such thing as matter distinct from spirit, must have taken 
a pretty firm hold of the theological mind of Cambridge, seeing that it 
reappears as a basis of defence four or five different times in these 
Essays. If it is on this line alone the theistic position is capable of 
defence, can we hope for any real success in the struggle with materialistic 
Monism? And even if we should escape Materialism, should we not 
fall of necessity into the opposite abyss of Pantheism ? 

In dealing with the Nature and Origin of Man Dr. Duckworth 
asserts (p. 163) that ‘‘ the human intellect is no more an interruption 
of the course of Nature than is the human body ”’ ; an admission, I take 
it, that intelligence in man is a development from sense perception. The 
statement is advanced without proof, on the authority of the writer, who 
is an M.D. and University Lecturer in Physical Anthropology. Ten 
pages further on he informs us that ‘‘ the past history of Man fails to 
reveal to scientists evidence of sudden degradation like that implied in 
the expression ‘ fall’ ’’; the evident implication in his own expression 
being that there was no fall of man, seeing that it cannot be proved by 
evidence derived from the physical sciences. Not a very convincing 
argument. 

In the fifth Essay the Atonement is whittled down to this ‘‘ that man 
should know God and be in communion with Him in goodness ’”’ (p. 218). 
The sixth admits the validity of the Agnostic plea that ‘‘ human reason 
can never by searching find evidence of God or of the divinity of our 
Lord ”’ sufficient of itself to justify belief; and argues that ‘‘ the Spirit 
of God in man may know God and Christ, not by evidence from without, 
but by unity of nature with Him, and that in such knowledge, not in 
belief in certain statements, is life eternal ’’ (p. 258). So, too, in the 
eighth Essay, by Dr. Murray, it is said: ‘‘ we accept a miracle to-day 
on the strength of the revelation which it brings, rather than the 
revelation on the strength of the miracle’ (p. 318). Similarly, in the 
tenth, by Dr. Chase, we read (p. 402): ‘‘ Few would now main- 
tain that the miracles are to us proofs of the Divine mission of Christ. 
Their evidential force, supposing them to have been wrought, was 
immediate: they appealed to those who originally saw them. And the 
conviction aroused in the primary witnesses could not be communicated 
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to later generations.’” Yet Dr. Chase had placed on record in the 
preceding page his ‘‘ solemn belief ’’ that ‘‘ the whole historical evidence 
for the Resurrection of our Lord, critically examined, is adequate.’’ 
And it is Dr. Murray who supplies the excellent historical proof of the 
resurrection to which I have already referred ; admitting, moreover, that 
‘‘ we cannot, if we would, escape the necessity of an appeal to reason,’’ 
as is proved by ‘‘ the mere fact that we have to speak of ‘ evidence’ ”’ 
. 320). 

° The explanation of this seeming inconsistency is to be found in a 
remark of Dr. Chase’s to the effect that ‘‘ no historical evidence can 
compel men to believe that an alleged event in the past actually took 
place. From the nature of the case such evidence can only establish its 
probability. If the alleged event belongs to the sphere of religion, 
when historical criticism has done its work, the result becomes material 
on which religious faith works. Faith in the living God alone enables 
us to discern the congruity of the Resurrection, to realise it and to know 
in our own lives its power ’’ (p. 401). 

Are we then to hold that faith enables us to make an assent more 
firm than is warranted by the objective evidence? And is that position 
likely to commend itself to a critical and rationalistic age? Perhaps 
no historical evidence is sufficient to compel a man to believe that there 
was such a person as Napoleon ; but who wants to be compelled? Is not 
the question at issue whether we may believe reasonably, without com- 
pulsion? Historical evidence, you say, suffices at best to establish pro- 
bability ; but perhaps you mean by probability what Catholic theologians 
are wont to call moral or working certainty. At any rate no reasonable 
man, we contend, wants more historical evidence for the existence of 
miracles, proving the fact of a revelation, than we have for many past 
events. Few, I imagine, would have any difficulty in believing the 
doctrines of Christ, if they were as satisfied that He taught them and 
that to prove them true He wrought the miracles that have been 
ascribed to Him, as we are of the existence of Napoleon I. or of Julius 
or Augustus Cesar, to take extreme instances. 

There are a good many other weak points, as I deem them, in these 
Essays, to which, if space allowed, I should like to direct attention. 
The authors are to be envied one great advantage to which Dr. 
Swete refers in the Preface—the advantage of ‘‘ meeting, in the 
frank intercourse of a common life, with students of History and Litera- 
ture on the one hand and students of Nature on the other.’’ ‘‘ In Eng- 
land,’’ continues the writer, ‘‘ the Christian scribe has ever found his 
chief home in our old Universities, and it is of good omen that the 
younger Universities have shown a disposition to welcome him among 
their teachers ; it would be an evil day both for learning and for religion 
if this happy concordat were abandoned and the theologian were led to 
seek shelter in an atmosphere wholly theological.’’ An evil day it surely 
was for some of the oldest and most renowned universities of the Con- 
tinent, as well as for the peoples and churches which they served, when 
the Faculties of Theology were relegated to the seminaries. Let us 
hope that the lesson may not be lost on those who may be called upon 
to reform the University system in Ireland ; that they may see to it that 
in whatever university or university college may be established theology 
will be assigned a place—not a place of privilege or predominance, nor 
yet that of a mere Cinderella or handmaid. W. McDona.p. 
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Che following Books bave been received for Review :— 


KuarMann, Rev. ANDREW: The Cruz of Pastoral Medicine, the perils 
of embryonic man ; abortion, craniotomy, and the cesarean section ; 
myoma and the Porro section. N. York: Pustet & Co. Pp. iv. 
and 162; cr. 8vo. 


Karmann, Rev. ANDREW: The Trial of Jesus before Pilate; a study of 
judicial arrogance and Pharaisaical justice. N. York: Pustet & Co. 
Pp. ii. and 70; 12mo. 


A Catuotic Priest: Familiar Instructions on the Commandments of 
God and His Church. N. York: Pustet & Co. Pp. v. and 167. 
12mo. 


LupEeman, Hermann, D.D. (Prof. of Theol. in the University of Bern) : 
Biblical Christianity. Tr. by Maurice A. Conney, M.A. (Oxon.). 
London: A. Owen & Co. Pp. xiv. and 82; cr. 8vo. 2/-. 


Devas, C. S.: The Key to the World’s Progress. An Essay on Histori- 
cal Logic. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xi. and 321; cr. 8vo. 5/-. 


BertHeE-CastLe: Life of St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Bishop and Doctor 
of the Church, Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. Written in French by Austin Berthe, Priest of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Edited in English by 
Harold Castle, M.A., Priest of the same Congregation. Dublin: 
James Duffy & Co. 2 Vols. Imp. 8vo; I., Pp. xxii. and 770; II., 
Pp. xxii. and 916. 


Bacumstark, Rev. A.: A Week with Jesus. Reflections and Meditations 
for Holy Week. N. York: Pustet & Co. Pp. 302; 12mo. 1/8 net. 

Wyman, Rev. H. H. (Paulist): Certainty in Religion. N. York: The 
Columbus Press. Pp. 119; 12mo. 

Funk, Fr. X.: Didascalia et Constitutiones A postolorum. Paderbornae ; 


in Libraria Ferd. Schoeningh. Vol. I., pp. lvi. and 704; Vol. II., 
Testimonia et Scripture Propinque, pp. xliv. and 208. 

Mutcany, Faruer, C.P.: Lectures, Controversial and Devotional. 
Dublin: Gill & Son. Pp. vii. and 218; cr. 8vo. 


CASTERTELLI, Ricut Rev. L. C. (Bishop of Salford): Sketches in Jlis- 
tory, chiefly Ecclesiastical. London: Washbourne. Pp. vii. and 
381; cr. 8vo. 5/-. net. 


Mater, Friepr.: Der Judasbrief, seine Echteit, Abfassungszeit, und 


Leser. Ein Beitrag zur Einleitung in die catholischen Briefe 
(Biblische Studien, Band XI. Heft 1-2). Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder. 


Barry, AuBert, C.SS.R.: The Life of Count Moore. Dublin: Gill and 
Son. Pp. xiii.+301; Imp. 84. 3/6 net. 


Moves, Mer., D.D.: Aspects of Anglicism, or Some Comments on 
Certain Events in the Nineties. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. viii. 
+ 500; cr. 8vo. 6/- net. 
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In the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne for January there are two 
interesting letters; one from Mgr. Turinaz, Bishop of Nancy; the other, 
a reply, from P. Laberthonniére. Both deal with two points of special 
importance: (1) The nature of faith; and (2) The commencement of the 
supernatural, or what is known as the initiwm fidei. 

(1) P. Laberthonniére contends that divine faith is more than an act 
of intellect ; that it comprises an act of will whereby we accept the gift 
of God and turn towards Him. This certainly is not the traditional 
view, however P. Laberthonniére may profess to find it in the works 
of certain writers, in the decrees of the Vatican Council, and in the 
New Testament itself. No doubt it is easy to show that the formal 
assent of faith is preceded by supernatural acts of will, among others 
by acts of reverence towards God. Moreover, it may be that the expres- 
sion initium fidei justifies one in denominating as faith the whole pro- 
cess that leads up to the formal act of assent on the divine authority. 
Where precision is called for, however, as it seems to be in the present 
case, such terms as ‘‘ faith ’’ must be restricted to their proper significa- 
tion; and whoever has attempted a catalogue raisonné of the virtues 
will have little doubt that, taken strictly, faith does not formally consist 
in an act of the will any more than charity consists formally in an act of 
the intellect. 

(2) As to where the supernatural begins in the process of conversion, 
both disputants seem to suppose that, as God has prepared sufficient grace 
for all men, there is no one who does not actually receive supernatural 
elevation—whose acts are not supernaturalised at some time. This, 
however, is not clear. No doubt those who have no knowledge of God 
may be said to desire Him implicitly ; that is, to feel the lack of some- 
thing which will satisfy them and which, though they know it not, is 
only He. Is there any evidence to show, however, that desires of this 
kind are supernaturalised, so as to have an exigency, as it is called, of 
further supernatural graces? The method of immanence, of which 
P. Laberthonnitre is one of the most reasonable and consistent ad- 
vocates, supposes that these moral strivings not only come from God, 
but come from Him as supernaturally working within the soul. As 
against this there is the traditional view, based on the teaching of 
St. Paul, that faith is the first truly supernatural grace; and though 
the first grace cannot be the formal assent of divine faith, it can hardly 
be other than an exercise of that virtue—an act which not only belongs 
to the intellect, but somehow has the Infinite Truth for its formal object. 

The writer of this note thinks it more probable that the first act to 
be supernaturalised is knowledge of the Infinite; so that the moral 
strivings of atheists, however influenced by divine promptings, are not 
elevated, as we say, to the supernatural order, and have no exigency of 
further supernatural assistance. 
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Under the title Probabilismus Vindicatus Fr. Lehmkuhl, 8.J., has 
published a brochure of 126 pp. 8vo (Herder), in reply to the criticisms 
of Frs. Ter Haar and Wouters, both Redemptorists. It is weary reading 
the same old accusations, objections, arguments, nearly all of which 
are beside the question. What, for instance, would be gained if it were 
proved that St. Alphonsus was an Equiprobabilist, seeing that a different 
opinion has been held by so many other eminent theologians? Fr. 
Lehmkuhl writes as one who feels the weariness of it all. 

He adheres to the principle that there is not sufficient promulgation 
where the existence of a law is doubtful ; and concludes, logically, that it 
can never be even a material sin, for one who has duly made up his con- 
science on principles of probabilism, to act in opposition to such a law. 
The two Redemptorists seem to admit both the principle and the con- 
clusion, provided the balance of probability is against the law. Are not 
both parties in error? For if laws do not bind in cases of doubt, for 
lack of promulgation, the same should hold a fortiori in cases of 


ignorance, and purely material sins would be absolutely impossible. Is 
this the tradition ? 


Was it sheer hatred of the creed he renounced that induced Mr. 
Joseph McCabe to translate into English Professor Haeckel’s Last Words 
on Evolution? (A. Owen & Co.). The three lectures are one continuous 
scold, varied with senile boasts of ‘‘ what I proved.’’ The aged professor 
seems to be haunted by fear of Jesuits—their sophistry, trickery, lying, 
and worse. It is portion of their rule, he tells us, that the end justifies 
the means ; they regard ‘‘ untruth as meritorious in the service of God ”’ 
(78). As a specimen of his reasoning power the following may serve : —- 
‘*One cannot see how a being that has a beginning of existence can 
afterwards prove to be immortal ’’ (96). His accuracy is pledged for the 
statement that it is a dogma with the most modern of the Jesuits that 
‘‘the divine Spirit was breahed into the form of an anthropoid ape at 
a certain period (in the Tertiary period) and so converted it into a 
human soul’’ (102). His fairness appears in the charges of deceit which 
he makes against all who differ from him. The priest who testified that 
Lamarck died a Catholic thereby proved himself a heated partisan who 
deemed it his duty to lie (20). Even Professor Virchow was base enough 
to deny in public, for political reasons, the simian descent of man, 
though he “‘ often recognised the truth of evolution in private conversa- 
tion ’’ (61, 62). No wonder that the Pope is a charlatan, and Christ 
Himself—what shall not be written. 

Two excellent books have been published within the last month, both 
dealing with the Ordinary of the Mass: The Sacrifice of the Mass, by 
Rev. M. Gavin, S.J. (Burns & Oates); and The Ordinary of the Mass, 
by Rev. A. Devine, C.P. (Washbourne). They are brief, popular ex- 
planations of the prayers and ceremonies, and cannot fail to prove both 
interesting and instructive to the educated Catholic laity. 

% % & 

Mr. Butler Burke’s researches in the region wherein physics merges 
into biology, have been published in book form. It is a pity that the 
investigator did not confine himself to a statement of facts; or, if he 
felt it safe to speculate, that he did not confine his speculations to the 
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relations which radiobes bear to inorganic matter on the one side and 
the lowest recognised form of life on the other. The writer of this note 
is not competent to express an opinion as to the value of Mr. Burke’s 
experiments ; whether, that is, it has been proved that radiobes ‘‘possess the 
elements of vitality in a primitive and most undeveloped state,’’ as he 
asserts (p. 112); and whether, if so, the conclusion is justified that life 
must have come originally from what we call inorganic matter. Prudent 
readers would have much more confidence in his deductions if he had 
not drawn some which, as even the layman can see, are much wider 
than any set of premisses which he claims to have established. 

It is, he tells us, not only life that has arisen from inorganic matter, 
but ‘‘ sensibility, consciousness, intelligence, reason, nay, even the sense 
of morals ’’ (20). From which he concludes that ‘‘ mind is an inherent 
property of matter even in its most elementary form, and that sen- 
sibility in some rudimentary type is a property of the atom ’’ (22). Nor 
is it the atom or corpuscle alone that is endowed with sensibility ; ‘‘ the 
universe itself may, for aught we now know, be self-conscious too ’’ (21). 

All of which is reconcilable with religion—on principles of Idealism. 
‘“ Esse est percipi. We know nothing of the world any more than of 
ourselves, except as perceptions in our own minds. We know that there 
are other minds, but only as perceptions of our own’”’ (338). There is, 
nevertheless, ‘‘ something which will go on independently of mankind for 
ages tocome. . . . That permanent source of possible sensations is 
a perception of some mind, and that mind is the permanent reality ”’ 
(340). It does not seem to have occurred to him to ask how this can 
be known if esse est percipi—if ‘‘ we know nothing of anything except 
as a perception of our own.”’ 

The human soul is thus reduced to the condition of a mode of matter ; 
which, in turn, ‘‘ we can reduce to motion ’’ ; which itself ‘‘ is a complex 
perception or mode of thought’’ (337). And immortality? ‘‘ Some 
stable configurations of mind-stuff with which consciousness seems to be 
associated may survive our mortal coil. But these too in time will be- 
come disintegrated ’’ (343). Notwithstanding which ‘‘ the conviction 
remains that there is something substantial which will outlive it all’’ 
(344) ; a substance, however, whose esse est percipi and which appears at 
best but ‘‘ as a passing thought in the Mind that is.”’ 

What right did Mr. Burke’s experiments on radiobes give him to 
pour out such stuff as this? How can we have confidence in the scien- 
tific conclusions of one who parades in this way his belief that all science 
is but a mental figment ? 

& & % 

What a comment it all is on the plea that ‘‘ religion and science move 
in different and non-intersecting planes and no more conflict than a 
whale conflicts with an elephant,’’ as has been urged but too often re- 
cently in reply to certain objections. If true science cannot conflict with 
faith, is it because, even on the same plane, truth cannot conflict with 
truth? or because the planes of faith and science are parallel? If the 
latter is the true reason are we not bound in consistency to hold that 
history runs on a third parallel plane? What then becomes of dogmatic 
facts? And has the Church no right, direct or indirect, to decide 
scientific questions? And what becomes of the basis of faith? Or must 


we assume that history and science have nothing to do with the motives 
of credibility ? 
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Our Holy Father, Pius X., has addressed a remarkable letter to 
Mgr. Le Camus, Bishop of La Rochelle, on the completion of his work 
U’@uvre des Apétres. In the course of the letter, after having con- 
gratulated the Bishop on the learning and ability displayed in the work, 
the Holy Father goes on to say: ‘‘ Just as we must condemn the rash- 
ness of those who, more intent upon following the taste for novelty than 
the teaching of the Church, hesitate not to have recourse to critical 
methods excessively free, so we must Gaappeore of the attitude of those 
who do not dare in any way to break with the § Scriptural exegesis of the 
past, even when, without any danger to the faith, the sober advance of 
studies imperiously demands it—(. . . il convient de désapprouver |’atti- 
tude de ceux, qui n’osent, en aucune facgon, rompre avec |’exégeése Scrip- 
turaire ayant eu cours jusqu’a présent, alors méme que, la foi demeurant 
d’ailleurs sauve, le sage progrés des études les y invite impérieusement). 
It is between these two extremes that very happily you steer your course. 
By your example, you prove that there is nothing to fear for our 
Sacred Books from the true progress achieved by critical science, and 
that it may even redound to the advantage of those books to have re- 
course to the lights which that science affords.’’ It is hardly necessary 
to add that such a pronouncement coming from our Holy Father is very 
significant, and seems to mark a step forward. 

% “ Oo 

An article contributed to the March number of The New Ireland 
Review, entitled ‘‘ Where does Irish History begin?’’ by Mr. John 
MacNeill, contains the substance of his introductory lecture to the study 
of Irish History delivered at the University College. Thanks to the kind- 
ness of the lecturer himseif, we were able to give our readers a brief sketch 
of his views on this subject in our January number. By the aid of a care- 
fully arranged series of maps the readers of the article can see at a 
glance the gradual conquest of the Milesians, which began, as Mr. 
MacNeill contends, about the year 100 a.p., and reached its final stage 
in the fifth century. ‘‘ Thus we see,’’ he writes (p. 13), ‘‘ that the 
Milesian conquest of Ireland was not achieved by a single swoop 1600 
years B.c., nor by an invasion from Spain, but by an invasion, or more 
probably, three invasions from Britain, and a slow and gradual advance 
during a period of several centuries. Tara, instead of having been the 
sacred capital of 2,000 years, was but the original centre of a dynasty 
dating from the first century; and instead of having been abandoned 
through a curse, was necessarily forsaken for military reasons as soon as 
its rulers had acquired safer strongholds in the North.” 

fe % % 

Early Christian Ireland (Dublin: Gill & Son) is the title of Miss 
Eleanor Hull’s second volume of ‘‘ Epochs of Irish History.’’ The 
object of the authoress has been “‘ not to discuss the position and religious 
beliefs of the Irish Church, but to show the practical effect of its in- 
fluence on the daily life of the people.’’ In the first part of the book, 
‘*Treland under her Native Rulers,’’ the political situation of the time 
is well discussed ; the second portion, ‘‘ The Island of Saints,’’ deals with 
Patrick, Columcille, Finnian (Clonard), Bridget, etc. ; the last portion 
has reference to Irish Art and Architecture. The book is written in a 
very attractive style; the principal authorities are citel at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, and the whole is completed by a very perfect 
and useful index. 
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One of the volumes in ‘‘ Les Saints’’ series, published by the firm of 
Lecoffre, Paris, ‘‘ Saint Columban,’’ by M. L’ Abbé Martin, has a parti- 
cular interest for Irishmen. A second edition has recently been printed. 
It furnishes its readers with a very good account of the life and works 
of St. Columban, and the points of his missionary labours are very 
fairly appreciated. 


? 
° 7 


The Henry Bradshaw’s society publications deserve to find a place in 
every historical library. Many of them are of exceptional importance 
for the study of Early Irish Ecclesiastical History, but none more so than 
a volume (Tome X XIX.) “ The Martyrology of Oengus the Culdee,’’ of 
which a new edition was published last year by Mr. Whitley Stokes. In 
the production of this edition Mr. Stokes has collected several MSS. 
which were not at his disposal when he first published The Felire. The 
work is of great interest not only from the religious but also the social 
and philclogical point of view. We hope to have it dealt with at length 
in the near future by a distinguished and very competent critic. 

% a Og 

In the series undertaken by Professor Traube, of Munich, entitled 
‘“Quellen und Untersuchungen Zur Lateinischen Philogie der Mitte- 
lalters,’’ M. Hi. Hellman, has just published the ‘‘ Liber de rectoribus 
Christianis ’’ of Sedulius Scotus, which is to ke found in Migne’s Latin 
Patrology, Tome, CIIT (291, 332), together with a study on the Collecta- 
neum of this same Sedulius, and a discussion of the relations between 
Pelagius and Sedulius, and the influence of Pelagius on early Irish 
Christian literature. 


2, 
~~ 
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At the usual meeting of the Royal Irish Academy the President gave 
an explanation of the continued delay in the publication of the ‘‘ Book 
of Armagh.” In the end he expressed the hope that the ‘‘ Book ”’ 
will be ready during the course of the year. We have so often 
been deceived before by comforting assurances of this kind, that we 
have begun to think that there is very little chance of seeing this long 
promised volume during the present generation. If the perfection of the 
edition is in proportion to the delay in its publication, it will surely be 
a faultless volume. But we have our doubts. 

% Oo % 

For the history of the Council of Trent people were depending till 
recently upon two works, both of which were rather polemical than 
historical—the ‘‘ History of the Council of Trent,’’ by Sarpi, which was 
written merely to damage the Pope and the Council; and the History 
by Pallavicini, composed in reply to the bitter attack of Sarpi. But, 
thanks to the Gorres Gesselschaft, a complete edition of all the important 
literature of the Council of Trent was recently undertaken. The work 
will deal not only with the Acts of the Council in the strict sense, but 
also with the Diaries, Letters, and Tracts of Theologians and Canonists, 
bearing upon the work done at Trent. Two volumes have already ap- 
peared from the publishing frm of Herder i Frieburg. 

ats Og % 

Bishop Bonnomelli, of Cremona, whose recent Pastoral on Church 
and State caused such a sensation, is an author well known in Italian 
literary circles. He has published several pamphlets on the social ques- 
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tion (Proprieta e Socialismo. Capitale e lavoro, 1891), also on the 
difficult question of the relations between Church and State, the most 
important of which is ‘‘ Roma, Italia e la realita della cose,’’ 1889. 
Last year he published a work on ‘‘ The Church’’ (La Chiesa, Milan, 
1905), which was very favourably received, and also a book entitled 
‘* Tl Culto Religioso ’’ (Diffetti-Abusi). 

% “ % 

In France the results of the Separation Laws are now beginning to 
be seen. The attitude of the peasantry in many parts of the country is 
really alarming, and already one Ministry has fallen in its efforts to 
enforce the Law. The Pope has contented himself with a general con- 
demnation of the new measure, without issuing any positive instructions 
as to how the people should act in the difficult situation that has arisen. 
The reason for this silence is, that nobody can be certain how the Law 
may be practically enforced till the ‘‘ Regulations’’ are issued by the 
Council of State. These may be of such a kind that nothing will remain 
for the Church except to refuse absolutely to organise the ‘‘ Associations 
of Worship,’’ and, in this case, the situation will be, indeed, serious. 
For the same reason, though the Archbishops of France have been 
engaged for some time in Paris preparing the matters for discussion 
at the meeting of the French Episcopacy, it is now felt that such an 
assembly would be legislating in the dark unless these Regulations had 
been published. Hence, it has been thought best to delay the meeting 
for some time, probably till after Easter. 

People are often anxious to consult Catholic Year Books and Direc- 
tories of the different countries for information which they require, but 
in many cases they do not know whether such Directories exist, or if they 
do, where they may be found, and what is their worth. For their in- 
formation we shall give a short list of the principal of these publications, 
which have been very fully dealt with by Dr. Sauer in the Literarische 
Rundschau (July-August, 1905) :— 

La Gerarchia Cattolica (Tipografia Vaticana) is published yearly at a 
cost of 5 lire. It gives a great deal of information about the Church in 
all parts of the world, but it is not so carefully edited as one might 
reasonably expect. The Annuaire pontifical Catholique (Paris, 3 and 5 
Rue Bayard, fr. 3.50,) is very well brought out, and, in addition to the 
ordinary information, provides a number of useful articles on interesting 
subjects. The Annuwario ecclesiastico, published by the Palottini (Rome 
Piazza San Silvestro), is of value, especially on the religious statistics 
and conditions of Italy. In Spain the principal works are Espana 
ecclesiastica y civil (1900), and the Annuario Ecclesiastico de Espana 
(Belloso, Madrid, Atocha 54), which is supposed to appear yearly. For 
France, La France Ecclesiastique, Paris—Plan Nourrit,) will be found 
useful; while for Belgium the Almanach du Clergé Belge (Brussels, 
Oscar Schepens & Cie), and Belgique Charitable (Brussels, Libraire 
Nationale, 1904,) will suply all the information that could reasonably 
b2 required. Onze Pius Almanak (Alkmaars, A. Kusters,) contains a 
mass of information about the state of Catholicity in Holland and its 
dependencies. For England, Ireland, and Scotland, we have the 
Catholic Directories for these three countries, while for the Protestant 
Church, The Official Year Book of the Church of England, and the 
Church of Ireland Directory may be consulted. 
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In America, The Catholic Directory, published by Wiltius, Mil- 
waulkee, is justly famous, while Canada possesses its Le Canada Eccle- 
siastique (Cadieux et Derome, Montreal). For South Africa we have 
The Catholic Directory of British South Africa (Kapstadt) ; for Austra- 
lia, The Australian Catholic Directory (Sydney, F. Cunningham & Co.), 
and for Madras, The Madras Catholic Directory. For Austria and Hun- 
gary, Hof und Staatshandbuch supplies much information, and for Hun- 
gary Evkénye és Névtdra is to be consulted. Besides, each diocese pub- 
lishes its own yearly lists. The same is done by each diocese in Russia, 
and by many dioceses in Germany. m 

In the January number of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. J. W. Barclay 
devoted an article to ‘‘ Malthusianism and the Declining Birth Rate,’’ 
in which he endeavoured to prove that “‘ our declining birth rate gives 
no cause for alarm, but, on the contrary, for satisfaction, indicating as 
it does the growing wellbeing of our people.’’ He adopts Doubleday’s 
theory ‘‘ that the fecundity of the human animal and of all other living 
beings, is in inverse proportion to the quantity of nutriment; that an 
underfed population multiplies rapidly, but that all classes in com- 
fortable circumstances are, by a physiological law, so unprolific as seldom 
to keep up their numbers without being recruited from the lower 
classes.’’ 


2 ?, * 
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With the example of France staring him in the face, he tcok occasion 
from his theory to attack the Bishop of London because, in his 


* 


charge, published in the Times, October 20th, 1905, he mentioned the 
practice unjustly attributed to the teaching of Malthus, as a main cause 
of the declining birth rate in England. Mr. Barclay forgot that, even 
if his theory of the inverse proportion of the birth rate to the increase 
of nutriment were correct, other causes besides improved social conditions 
m'ght contribute to the decrease. 

% % % 

In the February number of the same journal, Dr. Taylor, Professor 
of Gynecology, Birmingham University, successfully defended the Bishop 
against the onslaught of Mr. Barclay. He came to the conclusion that 
‘‘there can be no doubt in the mind of any honest person who has fol- 
lowed the skilled literature of France on her own decline, the report of 
the Royal Commission in New South Wales, and the evidence brought 
forward by expert medical opinion, that the warning in the Bishop’s 
charge is founded on solid fact, while the ground of Mr. Barclay’s 
apologetic is vague, shadowy, and elusive.”’ 

Og % % 

The part of Dr. Taylor’s article which is of most interest to our 
readers is that in which he describes the corrected birth rate recently 
published by Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson. Formerly the birth rate 
was calculated on the total population, without taking into consideration 
the number and ages of married women, but the more scientific method 
of the corrected rate takes these into account. Some important results 
follow from the new system. According to the old system Ireland held 
one of the lowest places in Europe, but according to the new it is almost 
at the top of the list. For the period 1901-’04 Ireland’s rate is 36.08 
per 1000 of the population, while that of England and Wales is 28.41, 
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and that of France 21.63. Again, Ireland is the only country in 
Europe which shows an increased birth rate. While England and Wales 
have a decrease of 18 per cent., Ireland has an increase of 3 per cent. 
Moreover, the new system brings into prominence the high rate of 
legitimate births in Ireland. Absolutely, Ireland’s rate of 35.59 is sur- 
passed only by Norway’s 35.62; but relatively, Ireland surpasses every 
European nation, because Norway’s total birth rate is 37.79, while Ire- 
land’s is 36.08. 

> % % 

In this connection Drs. Newsholme and Stevenson say : —‘‘ Ireland 
and all its divisions alone among all the countries for which figures could 
be obtained show an increased fertility. . . . The low crude birth rate 
of Ireland is owing to the fact that a large proportion of the child- 
bearing population of Ireland has been transferred to America. 
Ireland is a chiefly Roman Catholic country, in which preventive 
measures against child-bearing are banned, and the birth rate represents 
in the main the true fertility of the country.’’ This conclusion bears 
out in a striking way the theory which the writer of this note maintained 
in the January number of the Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY. 

> ae % 

The recent decision of the Court of Appeal has put an end to the 
long discussed question of the charitable nature of bequests for Masses. 
Though recognised as valid in Ireland, they were not regarded as ‘‘charit- 
able’’ in the legal sense, unless there was a provision in the will that the 
Masses were to be celebrated in public. As the law now stands such 
bequests are to be considered charitable even though the Masses may be 
celebrated in private. 

% °, o, 
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The principles on which the Court gave its decision were explained 
by the Chief Baron and the other Judges. 1. Mass is celebrated as a 
work of piety towards God, by the appointed minister of a Church which 
Irish law recognises as a legal society. 2. Honoraria for Masses are an 
endowment of the clergy of a legal religion. 3. According to the faith 
of Catholics, which alone can be taken into account by the Court, Mass 
offered for an individual benefits not only him but also all the faithful. 
4. The judges also pointed out that the Mass is essentially a public 
divine service, as is proved from the words recited by the priest during 
its celebration; so that it was illogical to make a distinction between 
public and private celebration and to regard the first alone as a charity. 

% a “ 

In the course of his decision the Chief Baron said truly that the 
honorarium is not a ‘‘ consideration ’’ for the celebration of Mass; but 
few theologians, if we are not mistaken, will agree with him in holding 
that the obligation of justice, which binds the priest to the celebration 
of Mass, arises directly from the action of the Church, and not from a 
contract which was arranged between the donor or his representatives 
and the priest. The Chief Baron’s view has been put forward from time 
to time, but has not been generally accepted. Theologians, for the most 
part, regard the obligation of justice as arising directly from an agree- 
ment between the parties concerned. The donor virtually says: —‘‘ I 
give you this money for your sustenance, provided you celebrate Mass 
for my intention ’’ ; and the priest says: —‘‘ I promise to celebrate Mass 
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for your intention, since you impose that condition on my acceptance of 
your money.’’ There is thus a contract which is technically called: do 
ut facias, and in which the money is not the price of the Mass, but a 
conditional offering in support of the priest. It is easy to understand 
how in such a contract the gravity of the obligation which binds each 
party arises from the importance of the object of his promise. The 
Mass, being a considerable spiritual good, is promised by the priest under 
pain of mortal sin; and the honorarium, when it amounts to what is 
known as materia gravis, is promised by the donor under a like obligation. 
% % Og 

We wonder what is now the state of the law in regard to legacy duty 
payable on beque:'s for Masses. A bequest may be “‘ charitable’’ in 
law, yet legacy duty must be paid unless the bequest is for a charitable 
purpose in Ireland. In connection with a case in which money was left 
for ‘‘ the education of clergymen for the Foreign Missions,’’ the Chief 
Baron explained the law on this point in these words: —‘‘ To bring the 
case within the Statute, the legacy must be for a _ charitable 
purpose in Ireland. There must be a clear intention manifested 
upon the face of the will that the purpose must be effectuated here, and 
there must be an obligation on the trustees to apply the money in Ire- 
land.’’ How far does this hold in regard to a bequest for Masses, if 
there is no express command in the will to have them celebrated in Ire- 
land? We do not know, but presume to suggest that, if the recent de- 
cision is urged to its logical conclusion, no legacy duty ought to be 
payable, because, according to the belief of Catholics which the Court of 
Appeal accepted as its guide, the Mass benefits the faithful in Ireland 
no matter where it is celebrated. The Court may not take this lenient 
view of the case, which, nevertheless, seems worthy of consideration. 

& % 

In the Ltudes, of 5th January, 1906, the editor, Fr. Brucker, S.J., 
complained that ‘‘ The Revue Biblique glories in not answering certain 
opponents of its novel theories’; and, referring to Fr. Lagrange, went 
on to say: ‘‘ The learned Dominican . . . admits the necessity of 
controlling the results of scientific study by the teaching of the Church. 
But he does not understand in quite the same way as we either the con- 
tents or the binding force of that teaching; and we think that, in 
practice, there are many points on which he does not take sufficient 
account of its decisions.”’ 

To this Fr. Lagrange replies in a letter published in the current issue 
of the tudes (20th March, 1906), and, while readily admitting that he 
is far from agreeing with Fr. Brucker as to the contents of the Church’s 
teaching, he claims that he is quite at one with him in regard to its 
binding force ; and he asks for proof that he has ever failed, in practice, 
to take sufficient account of its decisions, unless indeed one regard as 
such the quite artificial opinion which Fathers Billot, Schiffini, Murillo, 
Fonck, Delattre, Fontaine, Dorsch, Coubé are striving to enforce. 
Then, carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, Fr. Lagrange char- 
acterises the efforts of these conservative writers as a desperate attempt 
on the part of theorisers to shut the mouths of those exegetes who culti- 
vate the method of observation, and complains that they don’t even 
make an attempt to answer the difficulties that have been put forward 
on the basis of facts. 
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Fr. Brucker replies in an article of more than ten pages, and en- 
deavours to prove that, in practice, Fr. Lagrange does not take sufficient 
account of the teaching of the Church. To this end he takes up Fr. 
Lagrange’s view of the first eleven chapters of Genesis, according to 
which these chapters contain not history strictly so called, but ‘‘ primi- 
tive legendary history,’’ serving as a framework for the religious and 
moral teaching that God intended to convey. Such a view Fr. Brucker 
holds to be opposed to the teaching of the Fathers and of the Church. Nor 
will he allow that this is a matter in which the teaching of the Fathers 
does not bind. They are unanimous, he says, in treating these chapters 
as historical ; and, on the other hand, the facts recorded bear in them- 
selves a great dogmatic and moral teaching. Hence, we have to deal 
with a unanimous consent of the Fathers on a question closely connected 
with faith and morals, that is, with such a consent as the Councils of 
Trent and the Vatican declare to be binding on our faith. 

“ % % 

As evidence that the religious teaching in these chapters is in- 
separably connected with the truth of the history, Fr. Brucker con- 
tinues: ‘‘ The narrative of cyeation establishes the rights of God over the 
world and man, and thereby furnishes the chief reason for religion ; the 
circumstantial account of the formation of the first man and woman, 
throws into relief not only the special providence of God in regard to 
humanity, but also the sacred character of the institution of marriage ; 
Fr. Lagrange himself has maintained the historical truth of the history 
of the Fall; and indeed this history of the temptation, fall and punish- 
ment of our first parents, with the promise of redemption which con- 
cludes it and illumines its sadness, is the foundation of several of the 
principle Christian dogmas; the Deluge is not only a great moral teach- 
ing, but, moreover, according to Catholic tradition, a prophetic type of 
the Church outside of which there is no salvation, etc.’’ 

% % Og 

‘* And it is to be carefully noted that this dogmatic and moral teaching 
which I have just indicated, is not forced from the primitive facts of 
Genesis by means of an artificial exegesis; it belongs to their substance, 
is inseparable from it, and consequently would be reduced to nothing 
if one denied the reality of the facts. It is, therefore, manifest that we 
cannot say of the first narratives of the Bible that they are unconnected 
with faith and morals, and as such withdrawn from the sovereign inter- 
pretation of the Church and of the Fathers.’’ 

. % eo % 

We may confidently leave Fr. Lagrange to answer for himself. Mean- 
time it is only fair to say he has never held that these early narratives 
are unconnected with faith and morals. On the contrary, since they are 
inspired, and inspired for a religious purpose, their teaching, whether in 
regard to faith or morals, must be authoritative and binding, whatever 
be the character of the literature in which it is conveyed. If we under- 
stand him rightly, he is prepared to abide by the consent of the Fathers 
in regard to the teaching of these narratives, but claims liberty to differ 
from them in reference to the character of the literature. 














Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


IntsH EccLEsiasTICAL RECORD. Jan., 1906. J. O'Neill. ‘Religion as 
a Credible Doctrine.’ [Statement of reasons for rejecting the spiritua- 
lity of the human soul, as given by Mr. Mallock.] D. Coghlan, ‘ The 
Catholic Church and Human Liberty.’ V. [Explains and defends the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church in relation to liberty of education. | 
Febr.—J. O'Neill. ‘ Religion as a Credible Doctrine.’ II. [Criticism of 
Mr. Mallock’s arguments.] R. Fleming. ‘ The Blood of St. Januarius.’ 
Ed. Nagle. ‘A Scholastic Discussion.’ [The sole constituent of the 
formal object of theological hope is the omnipotence of God. }—March.— 
P. Coffey. ‘ Thoughts on Philosophy and Religion.’ D. Coghian. ‘ The 
Decision of the Court of Appeal and Some Questions about Masses.’ 
Notes and Queries: Theology; Liturgy. Notices of Pooks. 


Tue Dusuin ReEviEwW. Vol. 138. No. 276. Jan., 1906. ‘St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Medieval Thought.’ [Based principally on Fr. Rickaby’s 
translation of the ‘Summa contra Gentiles’ and Dom Bede Vaughan’s 
‘Life and Labours of St. Thomas of Aquin.’ Purports to assist readers 
in realising the historical conditions in which St. Thomas wrote.] ‘The 
Function of Prejudice.’ [Purports to supply the key to Newman’s 
change from the Liberalism of his early years. An article with a mystic 
as opposed to a rationalistic tendency-] H. Thurston, S.J. ‘The 
Praetorium of Pilate and the Pillar of the Scourging.’ [An excellent 


example of the writer’s critical method.] W. S. Lilly. ‘Anglicanism 
Old and New.’ 


Tue Catnoric University (of America) ButietTixn. Vol. XII. No. 1. 
L. Dupriez. ‘The Catholic University of Louvain.’ C. A. Dubray. 
‘Psychical Dispositions in Education.’ [An application of the theory of 
acquired dispositions to the theory and practice of education.] D. J. 
McKinnon, ‘A Vindication of Qucen Mary Tudor. M,. M. Hassett. 
‘Constantine the Great and the Church.’ Book Reviews. 


Tue American CaTHoLic QuarTERLY. Vol. XXXI. No. 121. Jan., 
1906. F. Aveling. ‘The Neo-Scholastic Movement.’ [Though it has 
not been futile, it has not done ali that it might have done if wedded to 
fuller knowledge of history and the physical sciences.] ©. Coupe, S.J. 
‘The Good Faith of Unfaith.’ [Atheism cannot be held in good faith. 
A. Barry, C.SS.R. ‘The Birthplace of the Magi.’ [Was Arabia. 
Scientific Chronicle. Book Notices. 


Tue New York Review. Vol. I. No. 4. V. McNabb. ‘Logic and 
Faith.’ [As faith is not a logical but rather a psychological process, 
the formal assent may reasonably be firmer at the close than at the 
commencement.] W. 8. Reilly. ‘The Rule of Faith of St. Vincent of 
Lerins.’ [It does not prevent him from affirming the possibility of 
evolution in the doctrine of the Church.] F. &. Cigot. ‘The Book of 
Jonas: Arguments for and against its Historical Character.’ [Inclines 
to regard the book as a species of religious parable founded on a more 
or less extensive basis of historical fact.] E. J. Hanna. “The Human 
Knowledge of Christ’ (II). [Inclines to the belief that there were 
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limitations to Christ’s human knowledge, beyond those necessarily in- 
herent in a finite nature. Christ, however, did not err in giving expres- 
sion to His ideas.] Th. J. Gerrard. ‘O Felix Culpa.’ [Holds that sin 
is not all bad but brings out certain capacities for good in some souls.] 
J. Bruneau. ‘The Sacrifice of Christ.’ [The sacrifice of Christ is a 
state or uninterrupted act of oblation, and was offered from the first 
moment of His conscious life.]. Studies:—C. Oussani. ‘The Code of 
Hammurabi and the Mosaic Legislation’ (I). J. Turmel, ‘St. Justin 
Martyr’ (III). Notes. Book Reviews:—Vol. I., No. 5.—E. A. Pace. 
‘Some Modern Substitutes for Soul.’ [Discusses the Agnostic view, 
also that of psycho-physical parallelism.] CG. Clifford, ‘Gentilism and 
the Instinct for Catholicity: Three Typical Instances.’ GC. D. Plater. 
‘The Social Value of the Contemplative Life.’ F. E. Cigot. ‘Leading 
Problems concerning the Book of Job.’ [Discusses problems bearing on 
the integrity, historical character, and date of composition.] E. J. 
Hanna. ‘The Human Knowledge of Christ.’ [A study of the teaching 
of the Fathers from Irenzus to Gregory the Great.] Studies :—C. 
Oussani. ‘The Code of Hammurabi and the Mosaic Legislation.’ [Dis- 
cusses the origin and date of the different codes of laws found in the 
Pentateuch.]. F. E. Gigot. ‘Studies on the Synoptic Gospels: IV. 
The Early Preaching of Jesus.’ [Literary analysis of Mk. i. 14, 15; 
Mt. iv. 12-17; Lk. iv. 14, 15.] Notes. Book Reviews. 

AMERICAN EcCLESIASTICAL REview :—Vol. XXXIV. No. 1.—Henry H. 
Wyman, C.S.P. ‘A Scientific Theistic Argument.’ [Reply to Mr. Mal- 
lock’s article in Fortnightly Review, Aug., 1905.| Charles J. Cronin, 
D.D. ‘ The Banquet Theory: The Sacrifice of the Mass, III.’ Analecta. 
Studies and Conferences. Bibliography. Criticism and Notes.—No. 2.— 
Thomas Slater, S.J. ‘Secret Commissions in Trade.’ |Discussion of 
the moral question.} W. H. Cologan. ‘The Eucharistic Fast 
in relation to duplication.” Analecta. Studies and Conferences. 
Bibliography. Criticism and Notes. No. 3. V. McNabb. ‘The 
Johannine Logos.’ [Conside rs the (a) textual, (b) literary, and (c) theo- 
logical difficulties arising from use of Logos in the preface only, and 
suggests a solution, chiefly of (e)] H. J. Henser. ‘Catholicizing the 
United States.’ [Various suggestions for the improvement of Catholic 
apologetical methods.] R. H. Banson. ‘The Conversion of England.” 
[The efficiency of prayer, example, and controversy (without the con- 
troversial spirit). Hints on the last head.] Amalecta. ‘Studies and 
Conferences. Bibliography (descriptive). Criticisms and Notes. 


Tue CatHotic Worip Vol. LXXXII. No. 491. M. D. Petre. 
‘Studies on Friedrich Nietzsche.’ [Takes N. on his better side, and 
shows that there is something high and spiritual in his teaching.] 
J. J. Fox. ‘The Church and her Saints.’ [A further appreciation of 
Pere Delahaye’s recently published work, “Les Legendes Hagi- 
graphiques.”|}—Vol. LXXXII. No. 492.—J. T. Driscoll, ‘Mr. Mallock 
and the Science Philosophy.’ [Rather favourable to Mr. Mallock’s “ Re- 
construction of Belief.”] M. D. Petre. ‘Studies on Friedrich Nietzsche.’ 
[N.’s conception of the Superman.] C. Veoret. ‘The Prayer of Christ.’ 
[Reflections on the “ Our Father.” | 


Tue Cavrcn QOvarterty. Vol. 61. No. 122. ‘The Christian Society 
(IV). The Development of the Church.’ [Treats of the institution of 
“the seven,” the itinerant ministry, the appointment of presbyters, the 
central church at Jerusalem, and the labours of St. Paul.] ‘The Evi- 
dence of the Resurrection of Christ.’ [A review of some of the argu- 
ments for and against the Resurrection.] ‘Liberal Theology (II).’ 
(“Brings us face to face with the cardinal question—have miracles 
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happened?” An interesting discussion of the canons of criticism of the 
evidence for and against extraordinary events.] Short Notices:— 
(Among others) :—Dr. Sanday. ‘ The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel.’ 


THe Hipspert JourNaL. Vol. 4. No. 2. Ali Ameer. ‘A Moslem 
View of Christianity.’ H. Newton, D.D. ‘The Outcome of the Theolo- 
gical Movement of our Age.’ [Holds that Christianity will be resolved 
into a system in which it will not differ substantially from any other 
form of religion.] J. Troup. ‘ Japanese Doctrine of Faith.’ H. Jones, 
‘The Working Faith of a Social Reformer (II). The Misuse of Meta- 
phors in the Human Sciences.’ Sir 0. Lodge. ‘ Christianity and Science. 
Part I. The Material Element in Christianity. F. C. §S. Schiller. 
‘Faith, Reason, and Religion.’ E. Armitage. ‘Who Makes our Theo- 
logy? F.S. Turner. ‘Do I Believe in the Resurrection?’ [The last 
three articles tend to show that it may be reasonable to “ will to believe ” 
more firmly than is warranted by mere intellectual motives of credi- 
bility.] J. Iverach. ‘Christ and Czsar—the Rival Saviours of the 
Second Century.’ Si. C. Stock. ‘Infinity. A. S. Furnell. ‘Religious 
Knowledge as a School Subject. W. Manning. ‘Are the Clergy 
Honest?’ ©. H. Fox. ‘The Plea for Mysticism once More.’ 
Discussions:—(Among other subjects) :—W. C. Stewart. ‘Inade- 
quate Grounds of Belief.’ Sir 0. Lodge. ‘Thought and Force.’ C. T. 
Ovenden. ‘The Moral Argument against the Inspiration of the Old 
Testament.’ Reviews. 


THE Princeton THEOLOGICAL Review. Vol. 1V. No. |. 8B. B. War- 
field. ‘ Tertullian and the Beginnings of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ 
(II}. [Discovers in T. an advance towards the conception of an imma- 
nent Trinity.] J.C. Machen. ‘The N. Testament Account of the Birth 
of Jesus’ (II). [Rejects both the Jewish and the heathen explanations 
of Matt. i. 18ff. and Luke i. 34-35.] T. F. Fotheringram. ‘The Doc- 
trine of Baptism’ (III). [Accords Baptism the full significance of a 
Sacrament—in the Presbyterian sense.] 





Tue InterPRETER. Vol. II. No. 2. Prof. Kenneth. ‘Christ the 
Interpreter of Prophecy.’ [The prophecies were not originally intended 
to iefer to Christ, though He fulfilled them.] Principal Jevons. ‘The 
Place of Christianity in the History of Religion.’ W. R. Inge. ‘Sin 
and Modern Thought.’ H. L. Goudge. ‘The Relation of the Church 
to the Kingdom of God.’ [The Church is one, holy, etc., ideally, but 
not actually.] W. F. Adeney. ‘New Testament Revision of Old Tes- 
tament Prophecy.’ Canon Masterman. ‘Apollinarius of Laodicea and 
Modern Theology.’ [A. attempted too soon to crystallise a great sug- 
gestion into a system.] C. H. Box. ‘The Gospel Narratives of the 
Nativity and the Alleged Influence of Heathen Ideas.’ [The Tradition 
of the Virgin Birth could not be due to heathen influences.] P. Jd. 
Boyer. ‘Assyria and Israel.’ Correspondence. Reviews. 


Expository Tims. Jan., 1906. Principal Dykes. ‘The Person of 
Our Lord.’ [One and the same Person can be at the same time subject 
of two states of consciousness.] J. Orr. ‘The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation.’ [There is an element of truth in the so-called penal theory 
of the Atonement.] Prof. Prasek. ‘Recent Biblical Archeology ’—Feb., 
1906.—C. C. Findlay. ‘The Messianic Teaching of Isaiah.’ W. H. CG. 
Thomas. ‘Apostolic Arithmetic.’ [Study of the term AoyLopat in 
St. Paul’s Epistles.] A. H. Sayee. ‘Recent Biblical and Oriental 
Archeology’ [Who were the Kasdem of the 0 Testament?] G. C. 
fameron. ‘The Masai and their Primitive Traditions.’ [The Masai, an 
E. African race, are proved to have been at least influenced by the 
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Semites.}—March.—A. Deissman. ‘The New Biblical Papyri at Heidel- 
berg.’ G. G. Cameron. ‘The Masai and their Primitive Traditions’ 
(II). §S. R.. Driver, ‘On Dillman’s Critical Position.’ [Maintains that 
it is, if anything, less conservative than his own.] 


THe PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND: QUARTERLY STATEMENT.  Jan., 
1906. P. C. Baldensberger. ‘The Immovable East’ (continued). 
W. E. Jennings-Bramiey. ‘The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula.’ 
R. A. 8. Macalister. ‘Occasional Papers on the Modern Inhabitants 
of Palestine. A History of the Doings of the Fellahin during the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century, from Native Sources’ (continued). 
Sir C. Watson. ‘The Acra.’ R.A. S. Macalister. ‘The Erotic Grafito 
in the Tomb of Apollophanes of Marissa.’ Idem. ‘Geser and Megiddo.’ 
Miss C. Dickson. ‘Notes on Palestine Folk-lore.’ E. W. C. Master- 
man. ‘Dead Sea Observations.’ 


Le Muszon. Vol. VI. Nos. 3-4. bL. V. P. ‘Pro Minayeff. I. Les 
Deux Premiers Conciles.’ [Defends in part the views of Minayeff as 
to the antiquity of the canons of the first two Buddhist councils.] A. 
Carnoy. ‘Le Latin d’Espagne d’aprés les Inscriptions.’ A. Roussel. 
“Les Idées Religieuses et Sociales du Mahabharata.’ A. Bricteux. 
‘Histoire des trois Juvenceaux qui voyagent en compagnie d'un viel- 
lard.’ [Translation from the Persian-] V. Chauvin. ‘Note sur le 
Conte de Ferroukhjad et sur celui des Trois Jouvenceaux. Compte 
Rendues. Chronique. 


BuLuetIN pe LivreraturRE Ecciestastiqvz. Janvier, 1906. Ed. Le 
Roy. Qu’est-ce qu’un Dogme? Enxplications. [Reply to a criticism of 
the article in the Quinzaine.] L. de Crandmaison, Qu’est-ce qu’un 
Dogme? Réplique. [Reply to the foregoing, re-asserting the position 
taken up by M. de G. in his previous article.] Notes et Critiques.—Fev- 
rier.—E. Franon. ‘Le Philosophie Religieuse du P. Tyrrell. [Tem- 
perate but severe criticism of Fr. George Tyrrell’s method of apolo- 
getics.] P. M. Abel. ‘Les Peintures des Catacombs Romaines 4 loc- 
casion d’un ouvrage récent.’ |The paintings in the catacombs throw 
light on biblical and ecclesiastical history: based on Mgr. Wilpert’s 
books. }—Mars.—J. Lebreton. ‘Le traité de l’ame de S. Grégoire le 
thaumaturge.’ [Il a été rédigé le Ve et le VIle siécle par un auteur qui 
a utilisé. . . peut-étre un fragment de S. Grégoire.| J. Annat. 
‘Pierre Lombard et ses sources patristiques.’ [Many of the quotations 
are second hand, often from false decretals, and sometimes manipu- 
lated.] Notes ct Critiques. 





Erupgs. Vol. 20. Mars., 1906. J. Lebreton. ‘Les théories du 
Logos au début de Pére chrétienne. La conception Alexandrine. Philon.’ 
[The author of the fourth gospel could not have got his notion from 
Philo. A very important article, numerous references.] R. P. Lagrange. 
‘Lettre au directeur des Etudes.’ J. Brucker. ‘Réponse au R. P. La- 
grange.’ [These letters will prove very interesting to biblical students. ] 
Revue des livres. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Janvier, 1906. Ch. Calippe. 
‘La Valeur Sociale du Christianisme d’aprés les premiers ecrits d’Au- 
guste Comte. B. Debuts. ‘La notion d’analogie d’aprés S. Th. d’Aquin.’ 
{What St. Thomas would concede to Agnosticism and what precisely he 
would deny-] Mgr. Turinaz. ‘Lettre au R. P. Nouvelle.’ L. Laber- 
thonniére. ‘Réponse a Mgr. Turinaz.’ [P. Laberthonniére defends his 
position against the attacks of the bishop.] Bibliographie.—Fevrier.— 
F. Mallet. ‘Les Controversies sur la méthode apologétique du Card. 
Deschamps.’ [The Cardinal was constantly accused because he advocated 
a method analogous to that of immanence.] L. Laberthonniére. ‘Le 
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Dogme de la Rédemption et l’Histoire.’ [Review of Abbé Riviere’s book: 
“Le Dogme de la Rédemption.” Holds that the form of the doctrine is 
not finally settled.] Bibliographie.—Mars.—F. Brunetiére, ‘ Tradition 
et Developpement.’ [St. Vincent of Lerins taught the principle of deve- 
lopment of doctrine, under the guidance of authority.] F. Mallet. ‘Les 
controverses sur la méthode apologétique du Card. Deschamps.’ Biblio- 
graphie. . Revue des Revues. 


REvvE D'HIsTorRE ET DE LITTERATURE RELIGIEUSES: Jan.-Fevr., 1906. 
Auguste Diés. ‘ L’Evolution et la théologie dans les philosophes grecs: 
i. Des Origines 4 Pythagore. [Based on Caird’s Gifford Lectures 
(Univ of Glasgow) for 1900-1 and 1g01-2.] F. Cumont. ‘L’Astrologie 
et la magie dans le paganisme romain.’ A. Loisy. ‘Chronique bib- 
lique.’ [Review of recent biblical literature.] P. Lejay. ‘Ancienne 
philologie chrétienne: Monachisme Oriental. [Review of recent studies 
on.] Périodiques étrangers. 


La Revug BrsriqvE. Vol. 3. (Nouvelle Série). Jan., 1906. E. Le 
Roy. ‘Sur la Nature de Dogme. Réponse a M. l’abbé Wehrlé.’ 
[Evolves the four philosophical arguments advanced last April in the 
Quinzaine.] H. Vincent. ‘Les Villes Cananéennes d’aprés les fouilles 
recentes.’ | Traces in outline the change in historical perspective effected 
by recent excavations; a very interesting article, which is to be con- 
tinued.] M. J. Lagrange. ‘ Notes sur les Prophéties des Derniers Pro- 
phétes.’ [Notes on Aggeus, ii. 1-6, 6-9; Zacharias, i.-vii., ix.-xiv. ; Joel; 
Malachias, i. 10-11.] Mélanges:—M. Clermont-Canneau. ‘Inscription 
Samaritaine de Gaza et Inscriptions Grecques de Bersabée.’ A. Jaussen. 
‘L’immolation chez les nomades a l’est de la Mer Morte.’ Chronique :— 
H. Vincent. ‘ Fouilles anglaises de Géser.’ Recensions :—(among others) 
—L. Fonck, 8.J. ‘Der Kampf um die Wahrheit der H. Schrift seit 25 
Jahren’ (M. J. Lagrange). [Father Lagrange’s twelve closely printed 
pages of defence of the advanced school among Catholics will be read 
with interest. ] 


Revue D’Historre Ecciesiastiquz. Tom. VII. No. I. Fr. X. Funk, 
La question de Agape. [Reply to M. Battifol, who in his editions of 
his “ Etudes d'Histoire ct de Theologie Positive” (1902-1904), and in an 
article in the Bulletin de Littérature Ecclesiastiqué (1904, p. 185-206) 
denies the existence of the Agapae in the early church in the sense in 
which they are generally understood.] Il. Adhémar d’Alés. ‘Limen 
Ecclesiae.’ Note sur l'ancienne pénitence publique. III. Jacques 
Zeiller. ‘Le chorévéque Eugraphus.’ IV. Paul Fournier. ‘Etudes sur 
les Fausses décrétales I. Le but et l’auteur des Fausses décrétales’ (a 
suivre). V. P. Richard. ‘ Origines des nonciatures. La réprésentation 
pontificale au XV. siécle (1450-1513) (& suivre). Comptes Rendus 
Chronique Bibliographie. 


REvVvE pgs Questions Historiqvzs (January).—For ecclesiastical stu- 
dents the articles—I. (C. V. Ermoni), ‘Essénisme; II. (Ayroles), ‘La 
Venerable Jeanne D’Arc, Prophetisée et Prophetesse; and III. (C. 
Vidal), ‘Les Derniers Ministres de l’Albigenisme en Languedoc’ will be 
interesting. 


AnaLgora BottaNnptaNa. Tom. XXV. Fasc. I. Le R. P. Louis Petit. 
Vie de Saint Athanase l|’Athonite. Hipp. Delahaye. Saint Expcdit et le 
martyrologe Hieronymien. [Reply to criticisms in Cirilta Cattolica, 2nd 
and 16th Dec., 1905.] Bulletin des publications hagiographiques. Ap- 
pendix Alb. Poncelet—Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum latinorum 
bibliothecarum praeterquam Vaticana¢. 
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THEOLOGISCHE Revugs. 5 Jahrgang, Nr. 1. Homilectische Rundschau 
1:—Diessel. ‘Das grésste Denkmal der géttlichen Liebe.’ Perger. 
‘Kreuz und Altar.’ 3Aufi. Hansjakob. ‘ Messopfer und Communion.’ 
3 Aufl” Huhn. ‘ Das Geheimniss des Glaubens und das Geheimniss der 
Bosheit. Huhn. ‘Altarssacrament und Tugend.’ Vogtt. ‘ Predigten 
auf den weissen Sonntag.’ Crothe, ‘Kommunionreden.’ 3 Aufi (Huls). 
Hehn. ‘Siinde und Erlésung nach biblischer und Babylonischer An- 
schauung’ (Sanda). Ottley. ‘The Book of Isaiah according to the 
Septuagint’ (Faulhaber). Mozley. ‘The Psalter of the Church’ (Faul- 
haber). Nageli. ‘Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus’ (Weben). 
Burn, ‘Niceta of Remesiana’(Weyman). Koeniger. ‘ Bruchard I. von 
Worms und die deutsche Kirche seiner Zeit’ (Hilling). Koehler. 
‘Katholicizmus und Reformation’ (Funk). Mumm. ‘ Die Polemik des 
Martin Chemnitz gegen das Konzil des Trient: I.’ (Paulus). Heiner. 
‘Benedicti XV. Papae opera inedita’ (P. A. Kirsch). Buddeu-Holtz- 
mann. ‘Eduard Reuss’ Briefwechsel mit seinem Schiiler und Freunde 
Karl H. Graf’ (Baumgarten). Dimmiler. ‘Aristotelische Metaphysik’ 
(Switalski). Stutz. ‘Die kirchliche Rechtgeschichte’ (Béckenhoff). 
v. Keppler. ‘Aus Kunst und Leben’ (Beissell).—Nr. 2.— Zu dem Pro- 
blem der Wahrheit der h. Schrift’ :—Fonek. ‘Der Kampf um die Wahrheit 
der h. Schrift seit 25 Jahren’ (Peters). Cornill, ‘Einleitung in die 
kanonischen Biicher des A. Test.’ (Peters). Zahn. ‘Der Brief des 
Paulus an die Galater’ (Steinmann). Rauschen. ‘Florilegium patris- 
ticum. Fasc. Ill.’ (Lauchert). Raueshen. ‘ Die wichtegeren neueren 
Funde aus dem Gebicte der Altesten kirchengeschichte’ (Lauchert). 
Weigl. ‘Die Heilslehre des h. Cyrill v. Alexandrien’ (Altzberger). 
Mausbach. ‘ Ausgewahlte Texte zur algemeinen Moral aus den Werken 
des h. Thomas v. Aquin’ (Kirschkamp). Lux. ‘Constitutionum apos- 
tolicarum de generali beneficiorum reservatione collectio et interpre- 
tatio’ (Gillman). Baumgarten. ‘Kirchliche Statistik’ (Ott). *Ein 
neuere Textezeuge zum Comma Johanneum’ (Denk).—Nr. 3.—Zur 
Theorie der iibernatiirlichen Tugenden I. :—Ernst. ‘ Ueber die Notwen- 
digkeit der guten Meinung’ (Mausbach). Sargenton-Calichon. ‘Sinai, 
Ma‘an, Pétra’ (Alf. Schulz). Réseh, ‘Der Aufbau der h. Schriften des 
N. Test.’ (Bludau). Preuschen. Antilegomena, Die Reste der ausser- 
kanonischen Evangelien u. urchristl. Uberlieferung, 2 Aufi’ (Funk). 
Weyman. ‘Vier Epigramme des h. Papstes Damasus I.’ (Furst). 
Dschawachoff. ‘Das Martyrium des h. Eustatius v. Mzchetha’ (Gous- 
sen). Schultze. ‘Das Martyrium des h. Abo v. Tiflis’ (Goussen). 
Kiinstie. ‘Die deutsche Pfarrei und ihr Recht am Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters’ (Eichmann). Leibniz. ‘ Hauptschriften zur Grundlegung der 
Philosophie hrsg. v. Cassirer’ (Dryoff). Farine. ‘Der sacramentale 
Charakter’ (Grabmann). Laake. ‘Uber den sakramentalen Charakter’ 
(Grabmann). Janvier. ‘La Liberté’ (Adloff). Krose. ‘Konfessions- 
statistik Deutschlands’ (Ott). Krose. ‘Der Selbstmord im 19 Jahrh.’ 
(Ott)—Nr. 4—Zur Theorie der iibernatiirlichen Tugenden II. :—Schiffini, 
‘Tractatus de virtutibus infusis’ (Mausbach). Klausner. ‘Die mes- 
sian. Vorstellungen des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter der Tanaiten’ 
(Rieber). Cutjahr. ‘Einleitung zu den h. Schriften des N. Test.’ 2 
Aufi. (Bludau). Hennecke. ‘Handbuch zu den Neutest. Apokryphen’ 
(Bardenhewer). Eubel. ‘Bullarium Franciscanum. Tom. VII.( Lem- 
mens). Kropatechek. ‘Das Schriftprinzip der lutherischen Kirche I. 
Bd.’ (Buchberger). Stephan. ‘ Herder in Biickeberg und seine Bedeu- 
tung fur die Kirchengeschichte’ (Paulus). Ciobbie. ‘La chiesa e lo 
Stato in Francia durante la Rivoluzione 1789-99’ (Geiger). Wirtz. ‘Das 
franzésische Konkordat vom Jahre 1801’ (Geiger). Schaarschmidt. 
“Neue Abhandlungen iiber den menschlichen Verstand v. Leibniz. 2 
Aufl.’ (Switalski). Braun. ‘Die religiose Wahnbildung’ (Heyne). 
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StimmMeN aus Maris-Laacw. Jahrgang, 1906. Heft I.—Chr. Pesch, 
Zur Inspirationslehre I.’ [Um was es sich handelt.] B. Cathrein. 
‘ Materialismus und Sozialdemokratie.’ [Catholics cannot be Socialists. ] 
J. Franz. ‘Die sexuelle Aufklarung der Jugend.’ [It is not necessary 
if the education is good, otherwise it is not useful. —Heft II.—J. Soren- 
sen. ‘ Nietzsche-Baranthustra I.’ Chr. Peseh. ‘Zur Inspirationslehre 
il. [Um was es sich nicht handelt.|}—Heft LI1I.—J. Dahimann. ‘Der 
Apostel von Indien und Japon zum vierten Zentenar seiner Geburt.’ 
J. Sorensen. ‘ Nietzsche-Barathustra II]. Chr. Peseh. ‘Zur Inspira- 
tionslehre III. [Welche Stellung sollen wir zu der neukritischen Rich- 
tung in der Exegese nehmen. | 


LirERARISCHE RunpscHau (Jan, 1906). Das “Concilium Tridentinum ” 
der Gérres-Gesellschaft (Pfeilschifter). Fonek. ‘Der Kampf um die 
Wahrheit der Heiligen schrift seit 25 Jahren’ (Holzhey). Zimmerman, 
‘Der Historische Wert der Altesten ueberlieferung von der Geschichte 
Jesu im Markusevangelium’ (Belser). Krog Tonning. ‘Der Letzte 
Scholastiker’ (Baur). Hergenréther, ‘Lehrbuch der Katholischen 
Kirchenrechts. 2 Auf. bearb. von J. Hollyweck (Sagmuller). Reith. 
‘Praedicare’ (Krieg). Dennert. ‘Vom Sterbelager des Darwinismus 
(Stélzle). Berolzheimer. ‘ System der Rechts und Wirtschaftsphilosophie. 
|. Bd. Kaufmann). Fischer, ‘ Napoleon I.’ (Zimmerman). Barry. ‘ Liter- 
ary Lives: Ernest Renan’ (Brémond) Steselberg ‘Hehn und Nitra’ 
(Schneider) Ké6hler. ‘ Katholizismus und Reformation’ (Sauer). Nach- 
richten, Zeitschriftenschau, Buchertisch. Feb., 1906).—Grundlagen der 
Altertumswissenschaft (Drerup). Peters. ‘Die Grundsiatzliche Stellung 
der Katholischen Kirche zur Bibelforschung’ (Dausch). Spiegelberg. 
‘Der Aufenthalt Israels in Agypten in Lichte der Agyptischen Monu- 
mente’ (Kley). Linsenmayer. -Die Bekampfung des Christhenthums 
durch den Romischen Staat bis zum Tode des Kaisers Julian’ (Weis-Lie- 
bersdorf). Bigelmair. ‘Zeno Von Verona’ (Koch). Richter und Scherer. 
‘Festgabe zum Bonifatius-jubilaum’ (Sauer). Weigl. ‘Die Heilslehre 
der hl. Cyrill von Alexandrien’ (Seitz). Gander. Naturwissenschaft 
und Glaube’ (Stélzle). Niedner. ‘Die Ausgabender Preussischen Staats 
fur Evangelische Londeskerche der alteren Provinzen’ (Hilling). Lang. 
‘Das Kausalproblem’ (Krieg). Triebs. ‘Studien zur Lex Dei’ (Spahn). 
Sohm. Der Gegenstand ein Grundbegriff des B.G.B.’ (Spahn). Hélider. 
‘Zur Theorie der Willenserklarung’ (Spahn). Strobal. ‘Grenzen der 
Urteilrechtskraft’ (Spahn). de Blatis. ‘Die Reisé des Kardinals Luigi 
D’Aragona durch Deutschland, etc.’ (Schulte). HWerders. Bilderatlas 
zur Kunstgeschichte’ (Rieffel). ‘Kleine Kritiken’ (Sauer). Nachrichten, 
Zeitschriftenschau, Biichertisch. (March, 1906). Neuere, ‘ Kirchenhisto- 
rische Literatur der Schweiz’ (Harbin). Hagen. ‘Lexicon Biblicum. 
Vol. I.” (Schafer). Meinertz. ‘Der jakobusbrief und sein Verfasser in 
Schrift und Uberlieferung’ (Felten). Kriiger. ‘Das Dogma von der 
Dreieinigkeit und Gottmenscheit’ (Braig). Heiner. ‘Der Syllabus in 
Ultromontaner und antiultromontaner Belenchtung’ (Sagmuller). Kro- 
nenberg. ‘Ethnische Priludien’ (Walter). Cunther u Prévét, ‘Die 
Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen der Arbeitgeber in Deutschland und Frank- 
reich’ (Retzbach). Héliand nebst den Bruchstiicken der Altsachsischen 
Genesis. M. Heyne, 4th Auf. (Pranzer). Prein. ‘ Aliso bei Oberarden’ 
(Meister). Colovkine. ‘La Cour et le Régne de Paul Ier’ (Wahl). 
Ledier. ‘Das Mainzer Catholicon’ (Wallan). Kindler. ‘Die Uhren’ 
(Schmitt). Weinschenk. ‘Grundziige der Gesteinkunde. II. Teil’ 
(Recharz). Fleischer. ‘Neumenstudien, III. Teil’ (Wagner). Das 
literarische leben in Frankreich un jahre, 1905 (Saltet). Switalski. ‘De 
erkenntistheoretische Bedentung des Citats’ (Zeller). Fowler. ‘Une 
source Francaise des poemes de Gower (S.) Nachrichten und Zeit- 
schriftenschau. Biichertisch. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE—XXVII Band. I Herr. Unter- 
suchungen und Essays. (1) Von der Coltz. ‘ Die Taufgebete Hippolyts 
und andere Taufgebete der alten Kirche. (2) Caspari. ‘ Untersuchun- 
gen zum Kirchengesang un altertum. (3) Dietterie. ‘Die Summae 
Confessorum (Fortsetzung). (4) Wernie. ‘ Noch einmal die Bekehrung 
Calvins. Analekten, Nachrichten, Bibliographie (1 Nov., 1905, bis 1st 
Feb., 1906). 


La Crvinta Catrotica: Quaderno, 1338. ‘ Religione e delinquenza,’ 
II. [A discussion of the influence of religion as a check on immorality. 
For nine-tenths of the (Italian) people, the Catholic religion is the only 
practically effective moral restraint in public and private life.] 


Srup1 Reuiciost. Ann. VI. Fasc. I. A.L. Milani. ‘La Bibbia pre- 
babelica e la liturgia del preelleni.’ Un Associato, ‘In defesa de metodo 
storico-critico. Recenti Commentarii critici sul V. Testamento. 8%. 
Minocchli. ‘ Versione di Isaia, xxviii., 15, xxx- 23.’ 


Rrvista Storico-Critica. Ann. II. Fasc. 21. C. Meloni. ‘Il Sa- 
bato presso i Babilonesi. [Una relazione fra il sabato ebraico e quest’ 
incognito shapattum (of the cuneiform writings) ci dev’ essere, c’e; ma 
perché, in che modo non pud si dire). F. Marl. ‘Gli Apocrifi del N. 
Testamenti. M. Frederici. ‘Il Rituale del sangue superstite in 
Oriente. J. H. ‘Cattolicismo e Progresso.’ [A review, covering seven 
pages, of Dr. O’Riordan’s book.}—Fasc. 2.—U. Fracassini. ‘ Le origini 
del Canone del V. Testamento.’ L. Chiesa. ‘Il parallelismo psicofisico 
e le sue interpretazioni nelle diverse scuole filosofiche.” £. Buonalutl. 

Polemiche Lutherologiche.’ 
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ng Rosary. Translated from the French by E. Sheppard. Crown 
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Vaughan, Cart Cardinal. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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volume. 
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1s. each 
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lated by Fr. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 
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~ GATHOLICG PUBLICATIONS FOR 1906. 





THE PRIEST, HIS CHARACTER AND WORK. 
By the Rev. Canon Keatince. Crown 8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 65s. net. 
Dr. Barry in The Tablet.—‘‘ Canon Keatinge in his delightful and edifying volume, 
has laid us all under a very great obligation. That his pages are pleasant to look 
at, scholarly in style, packed with experience, bright and amusing, is no small thing. 
But their merit, beyond all this, I take to be the picture which they outline, of the 
priest himself, as he now lives and moves in our populous centres.” 
CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 
By THomas ARnotp and T. B. Scannett. An Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, 
Rites, Ceremonies, etc., of the Catholic Church. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, 12s. net. 
THE LAW OF THE CHURCH. 


A Cyclopedia of Canon Law for the use of English speaking countries. By the 
Rev. Farner Eruerrep Taunton. Over 700 pp. (with Photogravure Portrait of 
His Holiness Pius X., with facsimile of his Autograph). Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
(Shortly.] 


This is the only work of its kind in the English language, and will meet a long 
felt want for an accurate up-to-date and practical account of the general legislation of 
the Church together with the particular laws of the Church in the various parts of 
the British Empire and the United States. 

THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
By Pere Avessio Maria Lepiciern, Procuratore Generale dei Servi di Maria. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Shortly.]} 
A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOCY, 
Based on Scheeben’s “‘ Dogmat k.” By THomas B. Scannitt and Joseph WILHELM, 
D.D. Two Vols. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net each. 

A New and Revised Edition of Vol. I. is now in the press and will be ready 
shortly. 

THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE ACES. 


By the Rev. H. K. Maxn, Head-master of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Vol. I., Part 1 and 2. Vol. Il. and 
III. 12s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE CERMAN PEOPLE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE ACES. 


By Josannes JANSSEN. Translated by M. A. Mitcuett and A. M. Curistre. Ten 
Vols. 8vo. 25s. per Two Volumes. 


_ Vols. IX. and X. (shortly). A Second and Revised Edition of Vols. I. and II. 
is now ready. 


Send for Large Iilustrated CATHOLIC LIST, post 
free on application, 


Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43 GERRARD ST., LONDON, W. 
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IRISH YVESTMENTS. 


For Vestments, Copes, Robes, Banners, and all purposes where a rich 
appearance and exceptional durability are required, the ideal fabric is 


ELLIOTT’S IRISH POPLIN. 


Being composed of pure silk and the finest wool, it combines a beautiful 
lustre with an exqusitely soft ‘‘ feel,” and is not liable to cut or crease. 


Kindly specify ELLIOTT’S Poplin when ordering, 
or write for patterns direct to 


THOMAS ELLIOTT, Irish Poplin and Silk Manufacturer, 
25 Brown Street, Weaver’s Square, DUBLIN 


wvvvvvvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVYTVvVvVvVvVVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvY 


BOCOCLESIASTICA LL ART 
Manufactory for Church Plate, Church Brasswork § Church Requisites. 
Chalices from £3. Ciboria from 23. Monstrances from £3 10s. 
Sanctuary Lamps in Brass, Electroplate, and Silver at Moderate Prices. 
CANDLESTICKS—ALTAR, BENEDICTION AND VOTIVE, NEWEST DESIGNS AND 
LOWEST PKICES. 

Please write for Catalogue, sent post free. Enquiries Solicited. 


JOHN SMYTH & SONS, 
17 WICKLOW STREET, 


Factory—1, 2, 3, 4,5 WICKLOW LANE, DUBLIN. 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DIOCESE OF OSSORY. 
By the Rev. Wm. Carrigan, C.C., M.R.I.A. With a Preface by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Brownricc, Lord Bishop of Ossory. In 4 Quarto Volumes, 1700 pages, with 
233 Illustrations. £2 2s. 0d. 


OISCOURSES, DOCTRINAL AND MORAL. 
By the late Most Rev. Dr. M‘Evutty. 7s. 6d. 


A SECOND THEBAID. fhe Ancient Monasteries of Ireland. 
By Rev. J. P. Rusug,O.D.C. Illustrated. 7s. 6d net. 
EARLY HAUNTS OF OLIVER COLDSM ITH. 
By Very Rev. Dean Ketsy, P.P., M.R.I.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
IRELAND UNDER ELIZABETH. 


By Don O’Suitivan Bear. Translated by Marnew Byrne from the Original 
Latin. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SEALY, BRYERS & WALKER, 


Dublin and Maynooth. 


BOLAND’S BREAD 


HICH-CLASS, PLAIN AND FANCY. “péilte” BREAD A SPECIALITY. 


Boland’s Self-Raising Flour. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
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METROPOLITAN BAKERY, | MODEL BAKERY, KINGSTOWN. 
CAPEL ST. 
CITY OF DUBLIN BAKERY, | ROLLER FLOUR MILLS, 


CRAND CANAL QUAY. | RINCSEND. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE CELTIC RENAISSANCE, 


THE i STERATERS | Ady J ome vs. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. Sens 8v0, 
r 
THE LITERATURE OF LM. 4 peneates. PY MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth boar Pri 6d. 
THE MYTHOLOCY OF THE “BRITISH “ISLANDS. An Introduction to Celtic Myth, 
Leoend, RD it and Romance. By CHARLES SQUIRE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 


a LAND OF "HEROES. Btogice of Early Irish History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
With siustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo. 2s. le 
Kings e.. VIKINGS. Stories of Irish History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
rated by. Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
CHILDREN OF KINGS. Stories from the History of Cornwall and Ulster. By W. 
LORCAN O'BYRNE. Illustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
veg KNICHT OF THE CAVE: or, The Quest of the Paltium: By W. L. O'BYRNE. 
he story opens with a vivid picture of turbulent England in the days of Kin 
Stepheee » - e Knight, after a series of adventures, is shipwrecked on the Iris 
coast. He has many interesting experiences p Ireland, and afterwards is directed, 
in a vision, to heip in the quest of a boon for that country. This brings him into 
connection ‘with most of the famous. pecstnnars of thé time in France and Italy, 
and these are boldly portrayed. We have the veritable notes of the ancient Irish 
pipes in the glens, and the harp in the banqnsttess then, from a weird episode 
at a lonely lake in wild Donegal we pass St. Bernard reaching the Crusade. 
As in “A Land of Heroes” the author i Kh F the then little-known Celtic wonder- 
land, he now brings into the light some hidden pictures of the Roman catacombs. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

Extract from a letter of His Eminence Cardinal Logue to the Author of “The 
Knight of the Cave”:—The rare gleanings from the by-ways of history which you 
have brought together, and the great mass of more accessible information which 
you have placed fore your readers in a clear and attractive form cannot fail to 
arouse a much needed interest both in the history of our own ro and in that 
of other countries which may throw a clearer light on our own pest. I believe the 
comparative sketches which you have set forth in your book will go far to prove 
that Ireland, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, was certainly not worse, if she 
was not a good deal better than her neighbours. I believe, therefore, that your book 
will be both interesting and profitable to your readers. Hence, I have great 
pleasure in recommending it as a very ‘esoful and a very entertaining book. 


Dublin: Blackie §& Son, £td., 89 Calbot Street. 
And all Booksellers. 








EVERY DAY MORE PEOPLE CONSULT 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Canguage. 

By common consent Chambers's Encyclopedia is the most convenient 
of its kind. Information can be found more quickly in_Chamopers's 
Encyclopadia than ~ pe else. The plan by which its Editors have 
avoided the two pitfalls of the encyclopedists—scrapiness and excess— 
is founded upon the one principle of printing all the facts that cau be 
found and none of the words that can be dispensed with. 

That is why Chamber's Encyclopadia is the favourite reference work 
of men who know how to use an Encyclopedia and who want know- 
ledge without waste, information ae superfiuity. 

hambers's Encyclopadia ? thoroughly up-to-date. Its contributors 
number about 1,000, many of them the most eminent authorities in 
their special departments of knowledge. In cloth the set is published 
at £5; in half-morocco, 

.N.—Booksellers give a discount off the foregoing prices. Consult 
your bookseller as to his cash price for a set. 


p= How to Study English Literature 

Mr. JAMES DOUCLAS, the Eminent yy Critic, says:—" There 
is a work which | recommend to you as complete solution of the 
i. it is the New Edition of Chambers's Cyclopedia of English 
Literature.” 

Ghambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
New Edition. Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 

A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English 
tongue from the earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of 
their Writings. 

CONTAINING GoerrmIeU Tons BY 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. Sednewy See. 
Mr. Edm osse. 


A Ww. P llard 
. W. Pollard. 

Austin Dobson. rd Lodge. 

A. C. Swinburne. Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

~ A F 4 Professor Raleigh. 
rofessor sitsbury. 
3 Vols., Cloth, £1 115. 6d. net; 3 Vols., Half-Morocco, £2 5s. net. 

W. & R. CHAMBLRS, Ltd., 339 High St, Edinburgh, & 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 
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HENSHAW «oo. i10., 


Fiouse Furnishing lronmongery. 





BATHS. | RANGES. | BEDSTEADs. ENAMELLED WARE. 
BOILERS. | GRATES. |! GARDEN TOOLS. | KITCHEN UTENSILS. 
PLUMBING AND SANITARY WORK. REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS. 





4, 5, 9, 12 Ghristcharch Place, Dublin. 


UPPER AND LOWER WORKS, CLONSKEA. 








SASHES, 


In our Golden Lane 
STAIRS, to compete both 
Enquiries solicited. 
SONS & CO., Lrp., 

South Great George's Street. 


Workshops we are making 


in price and quality with 


has a long-established re- 


putation for superiority. 
any imported Joinery. 


DUBLIN-MADE 
JOINERY 
DOORS, 














MADIGAN BROTHERS’ 
CELEBRATED TEAS 


Are supplied to Convents, Colleges, Schools, and Large Buyers, at Lowest Wholesale 
Prioes. Consumers save from 4d. to 6d. per Ib. on our Teas at 1/2, 1/8, 1/10, 
and 2/- per lb., which cannot be excelled for purity, strength and flavour. 
6lbs and upwards Carriage Paid. 

We are very large holders of J. J. & Son’s Old Whiskey, and curious and rare old Wines. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Madigan Bros., 45 Henry St, Dublin. 
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eltwe. A GRAND EDITION OF A MONUMENTAL WORK.  ,is¢} 


Ready. 


MORES CATHOLIC 


AGES OF FAITH 


By H. KENELM DIGBY, 
With a brief sketch of the Author, and a tery complete alphabetical indez. 


FOUR VOLUMES, IMPERIAL OCTAVO 








Bound in Real Half Morocco, - - net, £5 the set. 


You get the Books at once, and have the use of them while making easy payments. 
Send only 10s. and the Books will be forwarded at once. 10s. entitles you to 
immediate possession. No further payment need be made for a month; afterwards you 
pay 10s.a month. Order through your bookseller 


Theory and Practice of 
the Confessional, 


A GUIDE IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENT OF PENANUE. 
By DR. CASPAR SCHIELER, 
Professor of Moral Theology in the Diocesan Seminary of Mayence. 


EDITED BY INTRODUCTION BY THE 
REV. H. J HEUSER, D.D., MOST REV. 8. G. MESSMER, D.D., D.C.L., 
Professor of a Theology, Overbreok Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
eminary. 


4to, cloth, net, 14s. 


In thie work, the missionary, the confessor, the direetor of consciences finds not only all 
that he was taught in his moral theology, but be finds much, very much more; for the author 
bas made the subject a speciality, which leads him to throw light upon every phase of the 
confessor s difficult task. And the whole matter is set forth in the language used daily in the 
confessional and with the penitents. The priest on the mission no longer regards the study of 
moral theology as a discipline by which to train his mind to the lega) babits required in the 


sacred tribunal, but he views it as a practical exercise of his judicial functions in his daily 
pastoral life. 


For Sale by all Catholic Booksellers. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Publishers, 


New Yorx: Orncinnati, Onto: Curcago, ILL.: 
36-38 Barclay Street 343 Main Street. 211-213 Madison Street. 
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SIXPENCE PER COPY. 


The following works by famous Authors—printed in | 
nny 
illustrated from drawings by some of the most celevra 


included in Newnes’ well-known Six 
of the day. 


'e clear — are now 
es of re a Moet ot them are 
black and white Artists 


H. RIDER WAGCARG— 
PEARL MAIDE 
MONTEZU MA'S VAUGHTER. 

UATERMAIN. 

DR. Aw NE, ANTI-VACCINIST. ' 
JESS: A Story of the First Boer War. | 
NADA THE LILY. | SHE. 

w Bs— 


. W. JACO 

az SUNWICH Ly 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO 
NOTHER. 


THE SOWERBS. 
THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 








0 x E 
THE href LADY. 


TH ‘ 

CHARLES CARVICE— 

JUST 
cB BURCIN 
TUXTER'S LITTLE MAID. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY— 


RICHARD MARSH— 
THE DEATH WHISTLE. 
MAX PEMBERTO 
THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. 
J. E. MUDDOCK— 
FOR GOD AND THE CZAR. 
— PHILLPOTTS— 
DEAL WITH THE DEVIL. 
THE UNLUCKY NUMBER. 
A. one nig 
AH CLARKE 
ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK 


HOLM 
MEMOIRS OF SEERIOOK HOLMES. 
THE SIGN OF UR. 
THE EXPLOITS rOF BRIGADIER 
GERARD. 
RODNEY STONE | 
ptt pt tes COMPANY | 
UNCLE _ BERNAC. 
TRAGEDY OF THE KOROSKO. 
CHARLES MARRIOTT— 
A gt COL ate 
THE WYVEEN MYSTERY. 
WYLDER’S HAND: A Romance of 
Mater a 
MISS BRADDON— 
ONE LIFE, ONE LOVE. 
PHANTOM FORTUNE. 
THE TRAIL OF Rt oo ae. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUN 
FENTON’S QUEST 
RUN TO EARTH 

E. W. HORN 


UNC— 
A pBRIDE FROM THE BUSH. 


AVI. 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE— 
A MAN OF THE MOORS. 





nee HARLA 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY— ‘ 


RED POTTAGE 
wee Tenn ce ean sagnson. - 
E POINTS OF E LA 
CEORGE R SiImMs— 
MEMOIRS OF A MOTHER. IN-LAW. 
WILLIAM LE QU 
anon TS OF MONTE CARLO. 


THE MANUSCRIPT IN A RED BOX. 
CUY BOOTHBY 


A MILLION AIRE’ 8 LOVE STORY. 
aoe eee OF THE CLASPED HANDS. 


LOUIS BECKE— 
RODMAN THE poet STEERER. 
= OLIVER HOBBES— 


N— 
MISS (carer 8S ADVENTURES. 
HILDA WADE 
WHATS BRED IN THE BONE. 
AN AFRICAN MILLIONAIRE. 
R. S. W SLowis. — 


- BARINC-COULD— 
HERRING. 

CEORGE | MACDONALD— 

MALCOLM. | DONAL GRANT. 

THE Ry ‘ome OF LOSSIE. 

MRS. D 


STORIES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
DOCTOR 


K. & HESKETH PRICHARD— 

A MODERN MERCENARY. 
MRS. CLIF — 

A WILD PR 

we CLARK RUSSELL— 

THE ang E OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 
MAXWELL CR 
IN THE HE ART OF THE STORM. 
THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY. 
Sa ar OF DEAN MAITLAND. 


F 
VICE VERSA. | A FALLEN IDOL. 
MRS. BANKS— 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. 
BART KENNEDY 

A SAILOR TRAMP. 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD— 

HELBECK OF » a 

ROBERT ELSMERE. 

THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 

MARCELLA. | ELEANOR. 
BEATRICE HARRADEN— 

SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 

IN VARYING MOODS. 
MRS. HUNCERFORD— 

MOLLY BAWN. 
w. H. Meaty. pr LL.D 

FIGHTS FOR THE FLA 

DEEDS THAT — THE, EMPIRE. 
DOUCLAS SLAD 

THE JAPS - HOME. | TRINCOLOX. 
Cc. E. OSBOR 

THE LIFE OF . FATHER DOLLING. 


Price SIXPENCE, of all Booksellers, or 8d. post free. 





GEORGE NEWNESS, 


Limited, 


3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London W.C. 
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‘New Gacuie _Leacue Pusuesnens. 





NOW READY. 


Teact 7 Imteatr an Siolls Vescaip': An Ossianic Wonder-tale. Edited from MS. by 
Seaghan O hOgain, B.A., and Seosamh Laoide. Paper, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 
Sxéaltarde Oipsiatt: Folktales from Oriel. Collected and edited by Seosamh Laoide. 
Paper, Is. ; 154 pp.; post free, 1s. 2d. 
FOR THE BI-LINGUAL PROGRAMME. 
an Cyurnneotarve : An Irish Geography Reader. By Seaghan Mac an Bhaird. Paper, 
; post free, 7d. 
Leabapt apt Aipeath : An Elementary Arithmetic for use in Schools in Irish-speaking 
Districts. By Micheal O Maille (“ Diarmuid Donn”). Paper, 6d.; post free, 7d. 
To be had 


trom Manager, Gaelic League Book Store, Dublin. 


FULL CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“INNISFAIL,” or Distant Days in Tipperary. 








A Powerful Story of Irish Life by the Rev. P. Hickey, Corowa, New 
South Wales. 


READY SHORTLY. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


Price wa =? ban 3s. Gd. 


m. Bb. Gill & Son, Ltd., Publishers; and from all Booksellers. 


O'SHEA, LIDDY & CO., 


(O'SHES, tad of Messrs. Brooks, Thomas & Co., Ltd.), 
Plumbing, Sanitary, Steam and Hot Water 


En zZineers,. 


CARPENTERS & JOINERS, ELECTRICIANS & LOCKSMITHS, 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS, &c., 


And General Contractors, 
GT. DENMARK ST., DUBLIN. 


Joinery Works—GARDINER’S LANE. 








School and Church Furniture a Speciality. 





Telegrams, “Solder, Dublin.” Telephone No. 103X. ESTIMATES FREE. 
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The Irish Biography of the Year. 








The Life and Writings of 


St. Patrick. 


By HIS GRACE THE MOST REV. JOHN HEALY, DD. 


(Archbishop of Tuam), 
With Map shewing the Saint’s Missionary Journeys. 
8vo, Cloth. PRICE 10s. NET. 





“However the antiquaries may indulge their passion for fresh theories, I believe your 
Grace's work will be taken, by ordinary people, as the last word on this important subject.” 
—From a Letter of Cardinal Logue to the Author. 

In a Letter from Cardinal Moran to the Archbishop of Tuam concerning His Grace's Life 
of St. Patrick, His Eminence has written the following:—‘‘I have to thank you for forward- 
ing a copy of your most valuable work on the Life and Writings of St. Patrick, far and away 
the best life of our Apostle that has yet been written. You must have made many a pilgrim- 
age to identify the various sites referred to in the ancient documents, and St. Patrick will 
have prepared a rich store of merit for you.” 


“The Archbishop's contribution to the glories of the Saint will be a 
manual! for every Irish priest, a guide to every Catholic visitor, and a 
national record for the use of the present generation of traditions which 
no doubt vary in their value, but which as a whole Ireland cannot afford 
to forget.”—The Right Rev. Dr. Hedley in ‘‘ The Ampleforth Journal.” 


“This book will go wherever the Irish peopie have gone, rekindling 
in their hearts the love and pride of faith and fatherland, and binding 
them by thousands of fond associations to the land of St. Patrick.”— 
Catholic Herald. 


“No such Life of St. Patrick has been written as this; few biographies of the world’s 

great men have so powerful an effect of vivid portrayal. Reading the wonderful word 

tures of Dr. Healy one does not merely realise the old life in Ireland, but lives in it, and 
s for the time, part of it.”—Freeman’s Journal. 

“Dr. Healy's work jis eloquent and learned, and is based on an exhaustive study of the 
Patrician localities in Ireland. . . The question of Patrick's birthplace, which Mr. Bu 
gives up as insoluble till further evidence is forthcoming, will hardly be held doubtful after 
the arguments which Dr. Healy has urged in favour of the traditional locality, Dumbarton.” 
—T. W. Rolleston in “‘ The Hibbert Journal.” 

“It is history, indeed, but it is history set to sacred music, and, above all things, it is 
history ‘which gives God the praise.’”’"—Church of Ireland Gazette. 

“What seems to be the most complete Life of the Saint hitherto published.""—The Month. 

“This is a most acceptable Life of St. Patrick, told with such a grace of diction that to 
read the work is a genuine pleasure.”—Irish Times. 

“It is impossible to over-estimate the value of Dr. Healy's work, which is the outcome 
of careful study of all the available materials for forming a correct appreciation of the career 
and labours of our National Apostle.”"—Irish Catholic. 

“For courteous and kindly controversy, whenever necessity for thie arises, this book may 
well be read.”"—Dublin Daily Express. 


“It js too little to say that Dr. Healy bas given us the most complete and satisfactory’ 


hiography of our great Apostle that has yet appeared. Every reference to St. Patrick, in 
books old and new, every word of the Saint’s writings, every spot of ground probably con- 
nected with his missionary labours—all have been studied with the perseveripg devotion of 
years, and we have the fruit in this delightful volume.”’—Irish Monthly. P 

“4 perusal of the book will give the people a better idea of the labours and > h. 
our Apostle than a host of learned disquisitions. such as we have been treated to © =- 
and in this sense we can confidently assert that His Grace's work is likely to become the 
standard biography of St. Patrick. ’’—Irieh Ecclesiastical Record. 





M. H. GILL & SON, Ltd., DUBLIN ;  sooxs ALL 


BOOKSELLERS. 
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M. H. GILL & SON, LTD. 
> M. H. GILL & SON, Ltd., 
Stati Ons Manufacture Stations of the Cross, 
and can supply them framed in 


Polished Oak, from &B4& to B20O 
of the e e > per set. 


Special Photographs and Albums of 
Designs, with particulars, submitted 
zs free. Over 200 Designs to select from. 


We keep a very Large Stock of 
Vestments made up, and are 
always able to send a selection 
on approval by return post. 
Chasubles from 20s., Copes from 40s., Humeral Veils from 22s. 


of the Blessed Virgin, Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Sacred Heart, St. Patrick, St. Joseph. 
St. Anthony, Adoring Angels, in all sizes, 
from 12 inches to over 5 feet. 
Photes and Prices on Application. 

















CANDLBESTICKS, CANDELABRA, 
Shrines, Vases, Missal Desks, 
Gongs, Sanctuary Lamps, 
Chimes, etc., ete., from our 


own or from original designs. We strip, polish, and relacquer old 
Brass, and return it equal to new. Estimates free on application. 


We devote particular attention 
to this branch of our business 
and are prepared to submit 
Designs and Estimates free 


for Altars, Pedestals, Vestment Presses, Credence Tables, and 
Ecclesiastical Furniture generally. 





CHURCH FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
._—. DUBLIN. 
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JAMES DUFFY & CO., Ltd. 


Important Liturgical Publications, 








Catechism of the Council of Crent. 
Translated by Dr. Donovan, with Notes, References 8. 


and Index. Cr. 8vo. 550 pages (Postage, 5d.) ... Price, 
Catechism of Perseverance, 

The Catholic Doctrine, its history, dogma, morals, 

worship, &c. New Edition (Postage, 3d.) oe ©=Prece, 1 


Catechism of Scripture Bistory. 
18th Edition. Cr. 8vo. (Postage, 3d.) ... ... Price, 1 6 


Power’s Catechisin. 
Doctrinal and Moral. 2 Vols. Cr. 8vo. (Postage, 8d.) Price, 7 6 


Power’s Catechism. 
Doctrinal, Moral, Historical and Liturgical, with 
answers to objections — ei 3 Vols. 


[=r) 
o & 


co 


(Postage, 1/-) oo .. Price,10 6 
O’Kane’s Rotes on the Rubrics or the Ritual 
(Postage, 5d.) an .. Price, 8 0 


Che Catholic Christian Instructed 


In the Sacraments, Ceremonies and Observances 
of the Church (Postage, 2d.) ... we. ... Price, 1 0 


Perry’s Full Course of Instruction for Catechists. 
Being a full explanation of the Catechism 


(Postage, 3d.) a" . .. Price, 1 6 


Cheory and Practice of the Contessional. 
By Dr. Schieler, edited by Dr. Heuser. Royal 8vo. 


670 pages (Postage, 6d.) oes eos -- Net, 14 0 


Books sent post free at published prices when not net. Priests 
allowed a discount of 25 per cent., except on net books. 





(5 WELLINGTON QUAY, DUBLIN. 























Che Félire of St. CEnqus. 


Mr. Wuittey SToxes holds a foremost place among the 
Celtic philologists of the present day. He comes of a 
family that has rendered great services to Irish literature, 
and for more than forty years he has himself laboured with 
untiring energy in the publication of various tracts illus- 
trative of the ancient language of Erin. 

His latest work is “ The Martyrology of CEngus,” edited 
with translation for the Henry Bradshaw Society of Lon- 
don, and published in December, 1905.’ For this edition 
he has collated no fewer than ten Manuscripts, of each 
of which a minute account is given in the Introduction. 
Together with the text of the Félire, the marginal and in- 
terlinear scholia and glosses are a accompanied 
with an English translation; a valuable Glossorial Index, 
extending over 80 pages of small print, is added; and noth- 
ing is left undone to present in as accurate and complete a 
form as possible the authentic text of St. Gingus’s in- 
valuable work. 

The Félire is a metrical Martyrology in the ancient Irish 
language, and consists of 365 strophes or quatrains, com- 
memorating day by day the chief festivals of the Ecclesias- 
tical Calendar. It has, moreover, a Prologue, or prefatory 
poem, of 85 strophes, setting forth the glory of the Saints, 
and an Epilogue, or concluding poem, consisting of 142 
strophes. 

Eugene O’Curry was among the first in modern times to 
call attention, in his “ Lectures on the MS. Materials of 
Ancient Irish History,” to the singular importance of this 
work of St. Gingus, to which he assigned the date of a.p. 
798. Rev. Dr. Todd of Trinity College, Dublin, in the 
Introduction to the Martyrology of Donegal, was no less 
laudatory; and taking into account the intrinsic and his- 
torical data connected with the work, he considered that 
it could not be later than the year 800. I may add that 


*“* Félire CEngusso Celi Dé. The Martyrology of CEngus the Cul- 


i Critically edited, etc., by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. London, 
5. 
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the prefaces attached to the Félire in the ancient MSS. are 
all in agreement with these dates, for they attest that it 
was written by St. CEngus in the reign of the Irish 
Monarch, Aedh Oirdnidhe, who ruled in Erin from 793 
to 817. 

As a metrical Calendar in the native language, the 
Félire was the first effort of the kind in the Christian 
literature of all the churches of the West. Venerable 
Bede, in addition to his prose martyrology, commemorated 
some of the principal feasts in Latin hexameters, and his 
work is generally styled a “ Metrical Calendar.” It was 
not, however, written in the native tongue, and it is so 
restricted in its commemorations that Smith and Cheet- 
ham’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities pronounces sen- 
tence upon it: “the little poem ascribed to Bede is hardly 
worth calling a Martyrology” (vol. II., page 1138). The 
works of Florus, Rabanus Maurus, Ado, Usuard, and 
Notker are all of a later date than St. G@ngus. Thus the 
Irish Church may claim the merit of leading the way in 
this as in so many other fields of religious literature. 

As far back as 1871, Mr. Stokes presented to the Royal 
Irish Academy a translation of the Félire, but, in conse- 
quence of the lack of funds and other difficulties, the pub- 
lication was not completed till 1880. In the Transactions 
of the R.I.A. for June in that year it at length appeared. 
The Irish text of the Félire of three MSS. is there given in 

arallel columns, with a translation and notes, and in the 

ntroductory Paper Mr. Stokes adds a considerable number 
of corrigenda and addenda, the fruit of his studies, as he 
writes, “in the course of the nine years during which this 
paper has been passing through the press.”’ 

The students of the ancient literature of Ireland were 
startled by the confident announcement, made on this occa- 
sion by Mr. Stokes, that the Félire was the work of a much 
later age than St. GEngus, and that, considering “ the gram- 
matical forms of the poem,” and other philological argu- 
ments, it could not be assigned to a date much earlier than 
the close of the 10th century. Not content with the 
bare statement, he sets forth in a full 4to page a series of 
“linguistic facts,’’ which appear to him “ to prove that the 
Calendar could not have been composed much before the 
end of the tenth century.” 
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This verdict has been generally accepted as conclusive by 
later writers, both at home and abroad, and even last 
year Professor Bury, in his “ Life of St. Patrick,” referring 
to the Félire, at page 343, adds in a note: “this Calendar, 
Mr. Stokes has shown, cannot be earlier than the end of the 
tenth century.” Nevertheless, Professor Bury should have 
known that Mr. Stokes, in the first volume of the “Thesaurus 
Paleohibernicus,” published in 1901, had tacitly withdrawn 
that opinion (page xviii.) and had accepted the historical 
date generally assigned to it, as written “about the year 
800.” However, in the new edition of the Félire, Mr. 
Stokes sets the matter at rest. Following on his more ma- 
ture philological studies of a quarter of a century, he, in 
the fullest manner, retracts the opinion broached by him in 
1880, and adopts, on linguistic grounds no less than for 
the historical arguments, the common contention referring 
the text to St. Gingus and accepting its date as “about 
the year 800.” In proof of this he sets forth at considerable 
length, in the Introduction, various proofs from the old- 
Irish archaisms which the Félire presents, and concludes: 
“The result is that, with one exception, the grammar and 
syntax of our Martyrology may be regarded as strictly old- 
Irish. The exception is the occasional use of the compara- 
tive for the superlative. It now seems to me that it is 
easier to believe that this Middle-Irishism existed as early 
as A.D. 800 than to cast aside the traditional evidence that 
(Engus wrote about that date.” In further proof of this 
contention, he adds that “no Saint or other person who 
= died in the ninth century” is mentioned in the 

élire. 

Due praise has been given to Mr. Stokes for the com- 
pleteness and accuracy of the text and glosses of the 
ancient Félire which he has edited. Can the same meed of 
commendation be extended to him for the translation which 
he presents of this venerable text? I feel constrained to 
reply in the negative. 

I do not, for my part, pretend to have any such know- 
ledge of the old-Irish language as would justify me in 
criticising Mr. Stokes’s version, but I happen to have at 
hand a well-tempered weapon on which I place the fullest 
reliance. Many years ago, at the auction of the manu- 
script collection of the Rev. Dr. Todd, Librarian of T.C.D., 
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it was my good fortune to be the purchaser of the MS. 
translation of the Félire of St. GEngus, made by Eugene 
O’Curry. More than once Dr. Todd, in his edition of the 
Martyrology of Donegal and other writings, refers with 
eulogy to O’Curry’s labours in connection with the Félire. 
At Dr. Todd’s request the complete translation of the text 
and scholia and glosses was made by the eminent Irish 
scholar, and he appears to have supplied translations also 
to Dr. Reeves, to the publishers MM. Hodges and Smith, 
and others. Mr. Stokes, when presenting his first transla- 
tion of the Félire to the R.1.A. in 1871, also acknowledged 
his indebtedness to Mr. O’Curry’s work. The MS. copy in 
my possession has the Irish text and notes, together with 
the translations, all in O’Curry’s handwriting. From 
papers inserted, it would appear to have been prepared for 
the press by Dr. Todd, and from the many alterations and 
corrections made in the text of the translation by the origi- . 
nal hand, it must have been again and again revised by 
O’Curry himself. No one will look for literary merit in the 
English translation by the Irish scholar. Its special merit 
consists in that it is a literal and accurate rendering of the 
Irish text by one to whom the revival of the study of the 
ancient language in the 19th century was in a great 
measure due, and whose profound knowledge of the old 
Celtic tongue has been confirmed and brought into bolder 
relief by the researches of modern philologists and the 
many other writers who, during the past half century, have 
illustrated our ancient Celtic literature. 

I will comprise under a few heads my remarks on Mr. 
Stokes’s translation. 


I. 


Mr. Stokes, in his philological studies, appears to have 
conformed to German methods, and at times his translation 
of the Irish text runs so distinctly on such lines that you 
would be disposed to label it “made in Germany.” Take, 
for instance, the quatrain for the feast of St. Samthann on 
the 19th of December. It isthus translated by Mr. Stokes :— 
“ Blithe unto my soul, with the vastness of her host, be the 
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fair pure manna of elemental God, Samthann of Cluain 
Bronaig.”* O’Curry’s translation makes the verse quite 
intelligible :— 


“For my soul may she have welcome 
With the immensity of her hosts, 
The beautiful work of God the Creator’s hand, 
Samthann of Cluain Bronaigh.” 


Again, on the 6th of April, Mr. Stokes gives us :—“Here- 
nius the Bishop, whose thousands are great, was a fair vir- 
ginal bush in the vine of the white Lord.” Here again 
O’Curry’s translation will be regarded as preferable :— 


“ Herenius the Bishop, 
With his many thousands, 
A beautiful and perfect tree 
In the vineyard of the just Lord.” 


On the 13th of February is kept St. Modomnoc’s festival. 
The better to perfect himself in the virtues of the Christian 
life, the Saint proceeded to Wales and enrolled himself 
among the Religious in St. David’s monastery. Among the 
duties assigned to him, and which he most faithfully dis- 
charged, was the care of the bees of the monastery. When 
he was about to return to Ireland, it was found that a 
swarm of the bees had come to settle in his coracle. Again 
and again he brought them back to the monastery, but 
they never failed to return to the boat. At length, with 
the sanction of the Abbot, he set out, bringing with him 
the friendly hive to his own monastery at Tybroughney on 
the banks of the Suir. St. GEngus’s strophe for this festival 
is thus translated by Mr. Stokes :— 

“In a little boat from the East, over the pure-coloured 
sea, my Domnoc brought—vigorous cry!—the gifted race of 
Ireland’s bees.” 

O’Curry’s version bears away the palm for simplicity :— 


“In Modomnoc’s coracle 
From the East, over the sparkling sea 
Was brought, ’tis loudly proclaimed, 
The gifted seed of the Bees of Erin.” 
*To understand this translation many a reader must have recourse 


to the original text. It reminds us of the old scholastic saying: ‘‘ Si 
vis intelligere Cajetanum, lege Thomam.”’ 
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II. 


In some instances, Mr. Stokes does not appear to have 
grasped the meaning of the text.* Thus the quatrain, at 
15th of August, is translated :— 

“On the great feast of her commemoration, very Mother 
of our Father, with a host of Kings, right splendid as- 
sembly! Fer da chrich, a fair champion.” 


This is an improvement on the edition of 1880, in which 
we read:— 


“On a great feast is her commemoration, our Father’s 
true Mother. With a King’s host, right splendid assembly, 
Fer-da-chrich (man of two districts) a fair shield.” 

Mr. O’Curry translates it :— 


“On the great festival of her commemoration 
The true Mother of our Father: 
With a royal army in Clogher 
Ferdacrich of the noble city.” 


*In the translation of a marginal strophe, on 30th September (page 
213), Mr. Stokes lapses into some serious blunders. He translates the 
strophe as follows: ‘‘ Little Christmas and Patrick’s feast, Adamnan’s 
feast, Martin’s feast, Ciaran’s feast, Molaisse’s feast, I tell you without 
hurry, let them be remembered by you together on the same week-day.’’ 
He explains that Little Christmas is the Ist of January, and the other 
festivals are 17th March, September 23rd, November 11th, September 
9th, and August 12th; these according to the strophe would fall on the 
same day of the week; and in a note he adds: ‘‘ Thus in the present 
year, 1904, these days all fall on a Friday.’’ The reader, however, will 
find that the lst of January and the 17th of March can never fall on the 
same day of the week. Here Mr. Stokes is in fault when he identifies 
Little Christmas with the lst of January: it is a popular name for the 
Epiphany, the 6th of January; and, as a matter of fact, the 6th of 
January and the 17th of March fall on the same week-day. He is also 
in fault when he refers all the above feasts to the same day of the week. 
The Irish text has a full stop after St. Patrick’s festival. We should, 
therefore, read: the two feasts, Little Christmas (6th January) and St. 
Patrick’s festival (17th March), fall on the same day of the week; the 
four feasts, Adamnan’s feast (September 23rd), Martin’s feast (Novem- 
ber 11th), Ciaran’s feast (September 9th), and Molaisse’s feast (August 
12th), occur on the same week-day. This will be found to be quite cor- 
rect. Mr. Stokes is again in error when he states that all these festivals, 
in the year 1904, fell on a Friday. The statement is not correct as re- 
gards St. Patrick’s feast ; and if it held good for the Ist of January (as 
he interprets Little Christmas to mean), it was because 1904 happened 
to be a leap-year. 
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It will be remarked that in the third line the word 
clochar is taken as a noun substantive by Mr. Stokes, and 
translated assembly. In this text, however, it is the old 
Celtic name of Clogher; and Ferdachrich was the original 
name of St. MacCarthinn the patron of that city and See. 
He is commemorated on this day in the martyrologies of 
O’Gorman and Donegal. 

On the 13th of November Mr. Stokes gives us the 
following :— 

“On the ides (of November) was the departure of Euty- 
chius, a martyr if thou hast commemorated; before high 
Christmas thou shouldst make great prayer at the begin- 
ning of (Moses’) Lent.” 

In the edition of 1880 his translation ran as follows :— 

“On the ides (of November was) Eutex’ death, a martyr 
if thou hast commemorated; before Christmas a high sup- 
plication make at the beginning of (Moses’) Lent.” 

Neither in the text nor in the + hed is there any reference 
to Moses, and Mr. Stokes is quite arbitrary when he intro- 
duces here the name of the Jewish legislator. In Ireland, 
as in some continental countries, a 40 days’ Lenten obser- 
vance preparatory for Christmas, commenced on the 14th 
of November. The shrovetide of this Christmas Lent was 
kept on the 13th November. Hence O’Curry translates :— 

“On the ides (of November) Eutychius’s death, 
A martyr whom I invoke: 
Before the noble prayerful Christmas 
Begins the shrovetide of Lent.” 

I may remark that four seasons of Lent are referred to in 
an ancient strophe, which is published by Mr. Stokes him- 
self in his present work at page 42. These four seasons were 
the Redeemer’s Lent, or fast of 40 days, which commenced 
on January the 7th; the Lent preparatory for Easter; the 
Lent of Moses, the Jewish legislator, “in summer;” and 
the Lent “in winter” preparatory for Christmas. It is the 
en Lent to wha the present text of the Félire 
refers. 

Martene remarks that the fast of 40 days before Christ- 
mas was kept up chiefly by the monastic orders in Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy. It was observed in England in the time 
of Bede (H.E. iii. 27: iv. 30). That it was followed also 
in Ireland is manifest from the text of St. Engus. 
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On the 30th of the same month of November we have in 
Mr. Stokes’s translation :— 

“ Andrew, who is boldest, against a cross—step most per- 
fect—puts a top, which I declare, on November's hosts.” 

Mr. O’Curry brings out the meaning far more clearly :— 


“ Andrew, a name the boldest, 
Who to the Cross made the most perfect journey, 
Brings to an end, I declare, 
November with its hosts.” 


Again, on the 12th of April, on which day Good Friday 
gy oe fell in the year that the Félire was composed, 

fr. Stokes has :— 

“Christ—a difficult work—allotted to the relic of the 
Cross: Bishop Julius, Abbot of the people, noble chief of 
Peter’s See.” 

The edition of 1880 had:—* A difficult work Christ al- 
lotted to the consecrated of the Cross: Bishop Julius, etc.” 

O’Curry gives the translation :— 


“He submitted to the painful ordeal 
Christ to be put to the holy Cross: 
Julius the Bishop, Abbot of a congregation, 
The noble chief of the See of Peter.” 


The quatrain for the 8th of September is translated as 
follows by Mr. Stokes :— 

“Thou shalt commemorate Mary: thou art not deadened 
on a scanty meal: with Timothy after (the world’s) ways, 
and three hundreds of martyrs.” In the 1880 edition the ver- 
sion is somewhat similar:—* Mary is commemorated (to- 
day): they are not dead on a scanty meal: with Timothy 
after (the world’s) ways and three hundred martyrs.” 

Here the word tiamdae is taken as a proper name corres- 
ponding to Timothy; but O’Curry interprets it as a common 
noun, and thus translates the text :— 


“Mary is commemorated: 
They died not upon scarce meals 
Nor of fatigue on the world’s journeys 
The three hundred martyrs.” 


In the Martyrology of O’Gorman Timoit is the Irish 
equivalent of the Latin name Timotheus. No Saint, how- 
ever, of that name is venerated on the 8th of September. 
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III. 


We have found fault with Mr. Stokes’s translation as 
being at times nebulous and unintelligible. It is particu- 
larly unpleasant to be confronted by such characteristics of 
translation in texts and glosses that should serve to illus- 
trate the doctrine or discipline of the early Irish Church. 

At page 189 the gloss on the text of St. GEngus refers to 
a St. Patrick who is styled “ Ostiarius et Abbas Airdmac- 
hac.”’ One would suppose that there could not be much 
difficulty in interpreting these words. Yet Mr. Stokes 
translates them “doorward and abbot of Armagh.” The 
text, however, evidently means that this worthy coarb of 
St. Patrick, who, moreover, bore the name of our Apostle, 
was for his singular virtue promoted from the humble rank 
of Ostiarius to the dignity of Abbot of Armagh. Mr. 
Stokes’s translation in the present instance is the more 
strange, as in his Introduction to the Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick (vol. i., page clxxx.) he refers to the Ostiarius, in 
Irish Aistire, as an ecclesiastical grade recognised in the 
ancient Church of Ireland. 

In the Félire we have occasional reference to Rome, but 
from Mr. Stokes’s translation it would not be easy to form 
an estimate of the reverence with which the ancient Irish 
Church regarded the city of the Pontiffs. At July 23rd he 
translates :— 

“ At the suffering of Vincentius a swarm went to Christ: 
in Rome—it was a succession of elders—twice nine goodly 
soldiers.” 

The edition of 1880 has it: ——“ At Vincentius’ suffering to 
Christ went a troop: in Rome was a succession of seniors, 
twice nine goodly thousands.” 

_O’Curry finds in this text a reference to Rome’s dis- 
tinctive dignity :— 
“With the suffering of Vincent 
Unto Christ went a swarm: 
In Rome of the succession of chiefs, 
Twice nine goodly thousands.” 
The preeminence of St. Peter is especially set forth by 


St. GEngus in the Epilogue to the Félire. Whilst the troop 
of Archangels are commemorated as assembled around St. 
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Michael, and the troop of Prophets are gathered around 
Isaiah, we have “ the troop of Apostles with the disciples of 
Jesus around St. Peter.” And then is added in Mr. Stokes’s 
translation: —“ The troop of the holy Bishops of Rome 
around Peter the splendid bordgal,”’* and “the troop of 
Bishops in Antioch with Peter primal flame.” 
O’Curry’s translation, to say the least, is more in- 
telligible :— 
“The troop of the holy Bishops of Rome 

Around Peter in full numbers: 

The troop of Bishops in Antioch 

With Peter the noble lamp.” 


Some of the eulogies bestowed on the Blessed Virgin 
are not easily to be understood in Mr. Stokes’s version. 
Thus in the Prologue, the ignoble grave of Pilate’s queen is 
contrasted with Mary’s glory. Mr. Stokes translates :—“Her 
(Pilate’s queen) splendour has vanished since she went into 
a place of mould. Not so is Mary the Virgin, beloved is her 
strong fortress.” 

O’Curry’s version is more simple :— 

“Her (Pilate’s queen) nobility is cast down 
Since she entered a dwelling of clay. 
Not so with Mary the Virgin, 

Delightful is her abiding mansion.” 

{n the Epilogue we find in Mr. Stokes’s translation (line 
473 seq.):—“Mayst Thou save me, O Jesus, whom Thy 
Mother's folk rejected;” and again (line 525 seq.): “Mayst 
Thou save me, O Jesus, for sake of Thy Mother’s folk.” 

In O’Curry we read (473 seq.) :— 

“Save me, O Jesus, 

Through the merits of Thy Mother.” 
And again (525 seq.) :— 
“Save me, O Jesus, 
For the sake of Thy Mother.” 


In reference to the Blessed Eucharist, Mr. Stokes ac- 
curately translates the invocation in the Epilogue (line 


‘In his glossary Mr. Stokes states his inability to fix the meaning of 
bordgal, but suggests that it may have been derived from the Latin 
burdigalum, ‘‘ a fish-pond,’”’ and to be here used metaphorically, what- 
ever that may mean. 
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269) of “the troop of Priests which has offered the Body of 
Christ, to help me every day ;” but at line 345 seqq., he b2- 
comes quite nebulous :—“I appeal by every offering where- 
with Thy Body has been offered up in showers (of tears), 
below the clouds on the holy altars.” In the edition of 
1880, the translation is somewhat similar:—“I appeal by 
every offering which has been offered up in tears, of Thy 
Body on holy altars under clouds.” 
These latter lines have been very beautifully translated 
by O’Curry :— 
“TI pray Thee, through every offerin 
That has been offered of Thy Bloo 
And Thy Body under veils 
Upon the altars of the Saints.” 


In Mr. Stokes’s translation, the invocations of our 
Saviour at times do not receive their full force. Thus inthe 
Epilogue (line 497 seqq.) he translates :—“ Mayst Thou save 
me, O Jesus, O Lord who are divinest;” whilst O’Curry 
gives us :— 

“Save me, O Jesus, 
O my Lord and my God.” 


Again (line 353 seqq.), Mr. Stokes has: —“ Thy Manhood, 
Thy Godhead, with Thy holy (septi) form Spirit. I appeal 
by Thy union with the heavenly Father.” The translation 
given in the edition of 1880 was, perhaps, less nebulous :— 
“ By Thy Manhood, Thy Godhead, with Thy beautiful Holy 
Spirit, I appeal to Thy union with the Heavenly Father.” 

The text becomes intelligible in O’Curry’s version :— 

“Thy humanity, Thy divinity, 
With Thy resplendent spirit, 
I pray to unite me 
With the heavenly Father.” 


IV. 


Again, in Mr. Stokes’s version, the references to the 
Saints themselves are at times completely mystified. In 
the Epilogue (line 57 seqq.) St. GEngus presents the Saints 
whom he has enumerated as worthy to be associated with 
the blessed choirs. Mr. Stokes thus translates these lines: 
—*“The good luck of them all with the host to which they 
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go! May they sanctify, may they magnify the high King | 
whom they serve.” The translation of the edition of 1880 
was of the same tenor :—* The benefit of them all (be) with 
the host to which they come: may they hallow, may they 
magnify, the high King whom they serve.” 

O’Curry thus translates :— 


“They are all as distinguished 
As the host among whom they go; 
They are sanctified, they are magnified 
By the Sovereign whom they serve.” 


On the 8th of October Mr. Stokes translates the quatrain 
as follows:—* They left power with splendour for eternal 
possession of the Kingdom, a bevy of virginal girls at the 
white passion of Faustinus.” His former translation in the 
edition of 1880 was more intelligible :—“* They left (fading) 
joy with splendour for eternal possession of the Kingdom, 
a flock of virginal girls at Faustinus’s fair passion.”’ 

O’Curry makes the whole text more plain :— 


“They nobly repudiated pleasure 
For eternal abode in the Kingdom, 
A flock of maidens, virgins, 
With the martyrdom of righteous Faustinus.” 


V. 

On some occasions Mr. Stokes’s translation shows but 
scant courtesy to the Saints. In the Epilogue (line 274), 
referring to the holy monks assembled around St. Anthony, 
we are told that their “courses are mysterious,” whilst 
O’Curry’s translation declares their “career to be in ob- 
scurity,’’ that is, hidden from the world. A few strophes 
later comes the expression of confidence in the intercession 
of the Saints, thus given by Mr. Stokes :—“May they be help- 
ing me in heaven and on earth: may they come in bands to 
work with my soul. My soul, my wounded body, while 
they shall be at labour, may they be consoling me, the 
Kingfolk I have entreated.” 
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O’Curry translates :— 
“ They will be assisting me 
In heaven and on earth; 
May they come in troops 
To help my soul. 
Whilst my soul and my ulcerated body 
Are at their labour, 
Protecting me shall be 
The Kings (7.e., the Saints) whom I have 
invoked.” 


In the quatrain for the 20th of April is commemorated a 
special feast of the Saints of the Western world. It is thus 
translated by Mr. Stokes:—“ With the suffering of Hero- 
dius, a presbyter who crucified desire, the feast in Rome— 
right noble stead—of the Saints of the whole of Europe.” 
He further translates the gloss on this quatrain, which is 
partly in Latin and partly in Irish:—“* The feast of the 
Saints of Europe, i.e., a great tree there was in Rome; and 
the heathen worshipt it, till the Christians fasted on the 
Saints of Europe that the tree might fall:et statim cecidit.” 
The edition of 1880 gives the quatrain somewhat differ- 
ently: —“ With (the) suffering of Herodius a priest who 
crucified desire, (the) feast in Rome—right noble town— 
of all Europe’s Saints ;’’ and the gloss, “a great tree was in 
the world in the East, and the heathen used to adore it, and 
the Christians fasted against all the Saints of Europe that 
the tree might fall, and forthwith it fell.” 

O’Curry’s translation is simple and literal :— 

“With the passion of Herodius, 

Cruimther who crucified his desires: 

The festival in Rome—that noble city, 

Of the Saints of all Europe.” 
The gloss is added :—* With the passion of Herodius: 1.e., 
communis solemnitas sanctorum Hiberniae et Britanniae et 
totius Europae et specialiter Martini. <A great tree that 
was in the Eastern world, and the pagans used to adore it, 
whereupon the Christians fasted to the Saints of all Europe 
that the tree might be destroyed, et statim cecidit.” 

It is not easy to understand why Mr. Stokes omitted the 
Latin portion of this gloss, the more so as he inserted it in 
the earlier edition. It is of interest as showing the union 
that existed between the Church of Ireland and the 
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Churches on the continent. Mr. Stokes has not adverted 
that the whole gloss, Latin and Irish, is taken from the 
Martyrology of Fallaght, and is found in those leaves of the 
Book of Leinster at present preserved at the Franciscan 
convent in Dublin. 


VI. 


In some of the quatrains on St. Patrick, Mr. Stokes’s 
translation can scarcely be said to do justice to the original 
text. On the 14th of April we have the festival of St. 
Tassach. Mr. Stokes thus translates :——“ The royal Bishop, 
thy Assach, gave when he came to him, the Body of Christ, 
the truly strong King, at the communion, unto Patrick.” 

O’Curry has:— 

“The royal Bishop Tassach 
Who gave when it (death) came, 
The Body of Christ, the powerful King, 
In Communion to Patrick.” 


On the 2nd of May Mr. Stokes translates: —“ The de- 
parture of Saturninus, who has come unto Christ, with the 
death after a long sigh of Nechtan, Patrick’s fosterling.” 

O’Curry has :— 

“The journey of Saturninus 
To Christ, whom he reached: 
The perfect death after long affliction, 
Of Nechtan, Patrick’s pupil.” 


On the 2nd of November Mr. Stokes again translates :— 
“The senior of our land’s Apostles, Patrick, a primal pillar, 
bestowed a blessing of triumph on Bishop Erc of Slane.” 

O’Curry :— 

“The chief Apostle of our Land, 
Patrick, the illustrious pillar, 
He gave a gifted blessing 
Upon Bishop Erc of Slane.” 

On the 27th of the same month, the festival of St. Sech- 
nall, Mr. Stokes has:—* A stream of wisdom with splen- 
dour, Sechnall, diadem of our lords, has chanted a melody— 
noble profit—a praise of Patrick of Armagh.” The 
translation in the 1880 edition was more simple:—“A 
stream of wisdom with splendour, Sechnall, diadem of our 
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realm, chanted a song, a noble solace, a praise of Patrick 
of Armagh.” 

O’Curry :— 

“ A sage illustrious in wisdom, 
Sechnall, the crown of our chief, 
Who sang the noble profitable music, 
The praise of Patrick of Armagh.” 

I will take only one other instance from three quatrains 
in the Prologue (line 165 seqq.). They refer to Tara and 
Leoghaire, to Armagh and St. Patrick. Mr. Stokes gives 
the translation:—“Tara’s mighty burgh perished at the 
death of her princes: with a multitude of venerable cham- 
pions the great height of Machae (Armagh) abides. Right 
valiant Loiguire’s pride has been quenched—great the 
anguish: Patrick’s name, splendid, famous, this is on the 
increase. The Faith has grown: it will abide till Dooms- 
day: guilty pagans who are carried off, their raths are not 
dwelt in.’” The edition of 1880 has:—*Tara’s mighty 
burgh hath perished with her Kingdom’s splendour: with 
a multitude of champions of wisdom (the Bodleian MS. has 
‘with choristers, a court of sages’) abideth great Armagh. 
Was quenched—a great anguish—very valiant Loeguire’s 
glory: Patrick’s name splendid, conspicuous—this is a- 
growing. The faith has grown: it will abide till Dooms- 
day: guilty Gentiles are carried off: their raths are not 
dwelt in.” 

O’Curry’s translation may befittingly bring this paper to 
a close :— 

“The great city of Temhair (Tara) has perished 
And its sovereignty is degraded ; 
Full of learned champions 
Liveth the great Ard Macha. 


“In great humiliation is extinguished 
The dignity of the valorous Laeghaire ; 
The name of Patrick, noble, illustrious, 
Remains with growing veneration. 

“The increase of the Faith 
Shall live till the Judgment Day; 

Its pagan foes are swept away, 
Their raths are not inhabited.” 


Patrick FRANciIs, CARDINAL MORAN. 











IR. Loisy and the Gospels. 


CarpINaL Newman, in one of his discourses on University 
Education, speaks of certain authors, some of them biblical 
scholars, “from whom we rise up, wondering at the learn- 
ing which has passed before us, and wondering why it 
passed.” This remark, though not necessarily from the 
cause alluded to in the Cardinal’s context, seems applicable 
to some of the writings of the distinguished Scripturs 
scholar whose name is at the head of this paper. For, to 
some at least, M. Loisy, with his great and varied erudition, 
is difficult to grasp, and frequently leaves upon the reader 
a vague and indefinite impression. In the first of the two 
books by which he is principally famous, “ L’Evangile et 
YEglise,” this ambiguity arose a good deal from the diffi- 
culty of deciding when the author was giving us his own 
views, and when he was arguing merely from the point of 
view of Harnack, whose anti-catholic work, “The Essences 
of Christianity,” he was engaged in refuting. It was 
partly, also, from this uncertainty about his meaning, that 
whilst “ L’Evangile et |’Eglise” seemed to some an able 
and complete vindication of the Catholic position, to 
others, probably the majority of Catholic readers, “le 
mauvais petit livre,” as it came to be nicknamed, appeared 
a more dangerous and insidious attack on the faith than the 
work of the Berlin rationalist professor himself. Nor did 
the Archbishop of Paris, in prohibiting the Abbé’s book, 
pronounce it clearly heterodox, but in guarded language 
declared it “calculated to disturb the belief of the faithful 
in the fundamental doctrines of the Church.”’ 

Having submitted (with qualifications and reservations) 
to the authority of the Archbishop of Paris and withdrawn 
the incriminated book from public sale, M. Loisy, after a 
considerable silence, again addressed the world, not, as he 
tells us in his preface (edit. 2, p. v.), for the purpose of 
offering an apology, because neither himself nor his work 
stood in need of justification; nor in order to reply to the 
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attacks directed against his book in Catholic newspapers 
and reviews, for with their sentiments and principles he 
would have nothing to do (pp. xxx., xxxi.); but merely to 
relate what had happened about his book, and to complete 
some points he had only lightly touched upon. The new 
work, in the form of letters to various anonymous ecclesias- 
tical personages, a cardinal, an archbishop, a bishop, the 
superior of an ecclesiastical seminary, etc., was entitled 
“ Autour d’un Petit Livre ’’; and in this book M. Loisy, if 
he did not come out entirely into the open, at least spoke in 
his own name, and no longer ex mente adversarit. 
Amongst the important subjects on which the author pro- 
posed to throw additional light, he put first (p. xxxi.) that 
of the origin and authority of the Gospels; and it may be 
still of interest for many of the readers of the In1sH THEO- 
LOGICAL QUARTERLY to see what this work, which is by no 
means a spent bullet, has to say on this vital question, to 
which a third of the volume is devoted. It will be conve- 
nient to consider under four heads: (1) M. Loisy’s prin- 
ciples and methods regarding Scripture history in general ; 
(2) his views on the historical character of the synoptic 
Gospels; (3) his appreciation of the Fourth Gospel; and (4) 
the consequences to the faith of the Abbé’s views on Gospel 
history. The attempt to register under these bare divisions 
the thoughts that move gracefully through the author’s 
pages may seem like a process of vivisection which, in try- 
ing to analyse the living thing, only kills it; but not other- 
wise can M. Loisy’s true meaning be seized and examined. 


I. 


The great object of the historian, it is very justly insisted 
on, is to get at the objective truth, at facts and realities. 
The author tells us that it is the business of the historical 
critic to distinguish that which is matter of fact from that 
which is interpretation of faith (p. 42), that his historical 
researches aim only at discovering and manifesting facts 
(p. 51), that the law of historical exegesis is the determina- 
tion of facts and of the primitive meaning of texts (p. 52). 
It is to be noted that the facts which the historian considers, 
are “ phenomena with their succession and connection,” sen- 
sible appearances, forms and manifestations which are the 
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subject of human experience, and not the hidden super- 
natural causes of spiritual things (pp. 9-12). It would 
seem, however, that the task of getting at the realities in 
Scripture history is not always or even ordinarily easy; 
since between us and the facts various interpositions are 
found. For supposing, which is the most favourable hypo- 
thesis, that we were so fortunate as to possess the primitive 
and earliest accounts of any occurrence, yet these accounts 
would have been given by men who, though perhaps eye- 
witnesses and personally veracious, still unconsciously put 
on record their own impression of events and not the events 
themselves in their natural light. Further, these early 
accounts, already somewhat unreliable, have come down to 
us through the hands of many editors, who successively 
manipulated them, and subjected them in turn to such free 
treatment (“libres procédés,” p. 32), that the original order 
of events has been upset, and the terms of discourses modi- 
fied and interpreted in accordance with the religious views 
and traditions prevailing at each successive stage of the 
compilation or redaction (cf. pp. 40-43). And this is not 
all. These interpositions just mentioned between the 
reader of the Scripture and the real facts exist even for 
those who can read the original texts; but for ordinary 
Catholics there is another interposition, another obstacle to 
the knowledge of the reality; and it is the official Vulgate 
version, in which alone or in its translations the faithful 
know the inspired writings. But this Vulgate, M. Loisy 
reminds us, has been made under the eyes of the Church 
and by men penetrated with her teaching. It is, therefore, 
an “ecclesiastical document,” in which, historically speak- 
ing, the thought of the original, already faulty and de- 
fective in a manifold degree, has been unconsciously added 
to or otherwise modified under the influence of the Church’s 
own tradition (pp. 26-31). 

In face of these difficulties, what method is proposed for 
attaining to the objective truth and reality of Scripture 
history? Two attitudes M. Loisy distinguishes as possible 
towards the Bible, that of the believing Catholic and that 
of the critic and historian (pp. 50, sqq.). The believing 
Catholic as such is, of course, bound by the laws of the 
Church as to biblical interpretation. It is his duty to look 
on the Bible as “the authorised source of faith and a 
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testimony of God about himself ’’ (pp. 57, 58); if he be a 
preacher or teacher, he may not use the Bible to prove any 
other doctrine than that of the Church (p. 50). But if one 
would be a critic and historian, then, even though a Catho- 
lic, he must not be restricted and hampered in his investi- 
gations and interpretation by any laws of the Church. His- 
torical criticism has in itself its own raison détre and its 
own method; and only from itself can it receive conclusions 
in keeping with its special character (p. 52). The critic, 
consequently, treats the sacred books as documents bearing 
on the history of the human mind (p. 58), just as he would 
treat any other ancient texts (pp. xxvill., 57), and in spite 
of the best will in the world, he cannot take any other 
meaning out of the Bible than that which the Bible itself 
suggests according to critical methods. Thus, it is his 
right, as it is also his duty, to trace the history of the Vul- 
gate version in its various stages, to find out its divergences 
from the original texts; also to examine those ancient texts 
themselves, and by an analysis and comparison of their 
different elements, find out how they were put together, 
and to what extent they represent real facts, to what extent 
additions and interpretations of faith, and religious tra- 
ditions introduced in the course of time (pp. 26, sqq.). All 
this, M. Loisy claims, is the right of the Catholic critic, be- 
cause our faith does not decide the human authorship of the 
sacred writings or the primitive meaning of Bible texts, 
but only the religious instruction which is to be drawn from 
them (p. 64). 

M. Loisy’s exposition of his principles and methods seems 
to suggest two things which, in a ruder form, are common- 
places with the opponents of Christianity and the Church, 
namely: (1) that the difficulties he refers to of arriving at 
the true facts are greater in sacred than in profane history ; 
(2) that in practice, at least, the believing Catholic is not 
a biblical critic, and that the Catholic temper excludes the 
scientific.’ 


*The attitude of the Catholic ecclesiastical world towards historical 
criticism is the frequent subject of the author’s lament. In his preface 
he pathetically relates (p. xvii.) how, after the publication of his first 
essays, ‘‘ les meneurs [the ‘ bosses ’] de l’opinion ecclésiastique ’’ (whom 
he is careful to distinguish from the heads of the Church), with ‘‘ their 
insatiable appetite for domination,’’ turned the force of episcopal 
authority against him, and had him “hunted like a wild beast’’ 
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As to the first, three brief observations may be made, 
namely:—That the human witness, to profane events as 
well as to religious, can only give an account of things such 
as his own mind, with all its attendant personal circum- 
stances, has conceived them—and would that witnesses al- 
ways gave their own impressions; also, that most history 
is not the work of eye-witnesses, frequently is not contem- 
poraneous; and that, for most readers of various nationali- 
ties, some of the best histories exist only in translations, 
and these less erudite and exact than the Vulgate. 

The other suggestion, of a rather sharp division between 
the believing Catholic and the critic, is gratuitous. The 
Catholic temper no doubt should prevent a man declaring 
himself independent of the Church and her control even as 
a critic; but in practice (as witness the names of the 
Dominican Fathers, Scheil and Lagrange, the Jesuits, 
Father Hummelauer and Pére Prat, and the late Father 
Robert Clark in England), he is perfectly free, if he has 
sufficient scientific equipment, to do all the work of study 
and analysis on texts and versions, which is claimed for the 
critics. But, on the other hand, a Catholic will not question 
the Church’s power in her office of teacher and guardian of 
the deposit of revelation, to decide the primitive meaning 
of Bible texts: and he will remember that in one familiar 
case at least, that of the “words of Institution” (“This is my 
body ”’), she is generally understood to have made such a 
decision (Conc. Trid., sess. 13, cap. 2: Denzinger, n. 755). 


II. 


The subject of the synoptic Gospels and their historical 
character, appears to be approached in “ Autour d’un Petit 
Livre” in three ways, which may be separately considered 
here, though not in the author’s order. 

1.—In the first method of approach M. Loisy sets out 
with an extended account of the results of the Higher 
Criticism on the Old Testament books, both as to their 


(p. xix.): and all this merely because he was trying to remove the cause 
of one of the greatest dangers to the modern Church, that, namely, of 
educated minds being brought to think that the official teaching of the 
Catholic Church is in contradiction with the history of primitive Chris- 
tianity (p. xxii.), and that the Church, in order to keep on her feet, 
must close her eyes to her own starting point (p. 70). 
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authorship and as to their veracity (pp. 31, sqq.): several 
of which results, it may be said in passing, many Catholics 
of the present day are prepared to accept, or, at least, will 
not take upon themselves, before the decision of the Church, 
to condemn as contrary to faith. 

As a principal type of the Old Testament books M. Loisy 
naturally takes the Pentateuch: and he explains how, 
instead of being the work of one individual, it must be at- 
tributed rather to several writers of successive generations, 
who, as they copied it out, added to it and improved it 
(“ enrichissaient et retouchaient”); and, consequently, we 
cannot look on it in the same light as we should upon 
modern works, which are generally the homogeneous com- 
position of single individuals. He instances, also, the pro- 
phecies of Isaias and Jeremias, which originally consisted 
of a small collection or nucleus of oracles composed by these 
prophets, around which were subsequently grouped addi- 
tions from other sources, so that the collection, according 
to the author’s comparison, like a snowball, as it rolled on 
through the centuries, gradually grew in volume, though 
always retaining the name of the original prophet.’ 

Turning to the question of the historical truth of the 
Old Testament, and taking again the Pentateuch, M. Loisy 
reminds us that Moses (or the redactors of Genesis) could 
not have had historical data for the account of the origin 
of the world, or even for the history of the Patriarchs; and 
we learn that “the most orthodox commentators now ques- 
tion whether the plagues of Egypt were absolute miracles 
or only providential accidents. The historian can only 
recognise in them recollections which have been idealised 
by faith” (p. 41.) The same thing is true for the passage 
of the Red Sea, the wanderings in the desert, the exploits 
of Josue and Gedeon, and other later personages. And 
more generally (p. 40), “The books of the Old Testament 
as a whole have no other object than the religious instruc- 
tion and moral education of their readers. Literal exacti- 
tude is unknown in them, care for the material fact and for 
objective history is absent from them. They show us how 
the remembrances of the past were interpreted.” Again 


_*“*Un noyau d’oracles, redigé ou dicté par ces prophétes eux- 
mémes, avait fait, pour ainsi dire, boule de neige le long des siécles, et 
le livre avait toujours gardé le nom du principal auteur ’’ (p. 37). 
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he tells us (p. 42) that the Bible does not always give even 
the impressions of those who were witnesses of the facts; 
but even if it did, we should have to distinguish between 
the fact itself and the meaning which has been put upon it. 
The need of this cautious, if not suspicious, attitude to- 
wards Old Testament narratives he finds first in the atmos- 
phere of the marvellous which influenced men’s judgments 
on all occasions and prevented them seeking the natural 
explanation of events; next, in the legendary form popular 
early tradition always takes; and, finally, in the precon- 
ceived ideas of the writers who collected, interpreted, and 
amalgamated the traditional accounts. 

All this and much more is given through a dozen pages 
in an attractive style which carries the mind along, and at 
the end we find ourselves, in Cardinal Newman’s words, 
“wondering at the learning which has passed before us,” 
and when we reflect we wonder somewhat “ why it passed.” 
But the reason is soon plain: for the Abbé, having gained 
our attention, glides on to assure us that the synoptic Gos- 
pels, having been, as he said somewhat earlier (p. 32), com- 
posed almost in the same way (“a peu prés de la méme 
facon ”) as the historical books of the Old Testament, must 
be subjected to a similar process of treatment, leading to 
similar results, if we are to get from them the genuine ‘his- 
torical portrait of the Saviour (p. 43). 

To the ordinary man such a line of argument, thus baldly 
stated, will seem transparently fallacious. One will na- 
turally question the fairness and soundness of a criticism 
which puts the composition of the synoptic Gospels on the 
same footing, even a peu pres, as that on which modern 
critics place the composition of the Old Testament books. 
From the Old Testament M. Loisy, as we have seen, in- 
stances for his purpose the Pentateuch and two of the 
greater —- The latter works, he tells us, were rol- 
ling along like snowballs through the centuries; and the 
Pentateuch, according to more moderate critics, was not 
composed till at least 400 years after the death of Moses, 
the last event recorded in the fifth book. To rank with 
such compositions as of the like value from the point of view 
of human history, records such as the synoptic Gospels, 
which were finally settled in their present form within sixty 
years, at the latest, after the events they profess to relate 
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seems prima facie unreasonable; and we shall go on to see 
what positive proof, if any, the author of “ Autour d'un 
Petit Livre” produces for his judgment. 

2.—To make good his assertion of unhistorical libres pro- 
cédés on the part of the successive redactors of the synoptic 
Gospels, he takes (p. 33), presumably as the clearest case 
for his purpose,® the incident of our Lord’s unfruitful 
preaching at Nazareth (Mark vi. 1-6; Matth. xiii. 53-58; 
Luke iv. 16-30), and remarks that not only does this incident 
seem to be placed in a different chronological order by each 
of the Synoptics, but is related by each with some con- 
siderable differences of detail. According to the narrative 
of Mark, Jesus, on account of the unbelief of His townsmen, 
“could not perform miracles amongst them, and was sur- 
prised at it.” Matthew merely says:—“ He wrought not 
many miracles there, because of their unbelief.”” Luke is 
understood by M. Loisy to say that Jesus formally refused 
(“Jésus refuse formellement,” p. 34) to perform miracles, 
alleging that Elias and Eliseus performed them only for 
pagans and not for Israelites, and this Evangelist alone 
adds, what M. Loisy considers Matthew and Mark to have 
been ignorant of, that the people sought to destroy Jesus, 
and that He filed from them. From this comparison M. 
Loisy concludes (idid.), “that the Evangelists have a very 
free way of interpreting the tradition which serves them as 
a source of history.” 

Admitting at once that the Evangelists were not critical 
historians, in advance of their own age, and that they aimed 
principally at imparting instruction; granting, also, that 
from the point of view that inspiration involves absolute 
inerrancy, the divergences of the Evangelists in the rela- 
tion of certain incidents are not always satisfactorily ex- 
plained by conservative commentators; yet it is hard to see 
why such disagreements should be fatal to the general 
character of the synoptic Gospels as human history, or even 
to their substantial agreement about this particular episode 
of our Lord’s preaching at Nazareth. The great object of 
the historian, M. Loisy rightly insists, is to get at the facts 

*There are passing references to the different accounts of other 
Gospel incidents in other parts of the book: for instance, to the curing 


of the blind man of Jericho (p. 71), the raising of Jairus’ daughter and 


= seers own resurrection (p. 77), the multiplication of the loaves 
p. 81). 
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and the reality; but this should not lead him to expect, 
what the Abbé admits (p. 72) to be an impossibility, viz., 
that four authors, writing independently on the same sub- 
ject, should have exactly the same qualities and value. If 
we are prepared then in ordinary histories, and even in the 
accounts of eye-witnesses, to meet with discrepancies in de- 
tail, it would seem that the different statements, “ He could 
not do miracles,” “He did not perform many miracles,” 
“He refused to perform miracles,” would be only the ex- 
a. with accidental differences, of the one principal 
act, that Christ, contrary to expectation, did not show Him- 
self a remarkable wonder-worker in His own town of Na- 
zareth; and all three seem to agree likewise in ascribing 
this fact to some defect in the faith of His hearers. 

Perhaps, too, the divergences of the Synoptics in their 
accounts of the preaching at Nazareth are not so evident 
as might be taken for granted from reading M. Loisy. Cer- 
tainly, our Lord, in the narrative of the third Gospel, does 
not formally refuse to perform any miracles. Nay, as if He 
had already wrought some, though not perhaps of the 
greatest kind, He claims (Luke iv. 18-21) that in Him was 
fulfilled on that day in the midst of His townsmen the pre- 
diction of Isaias (lxi.) about the healing power of the 
Messias; and the very account of His escape from their 
angry retaliation because of His reproaches (vv. 29, 39), is 
suggestive of the miraculous. 

But there remain Matthew and Mark; and M. Loisy 
points out that in Matthew an attempt has been made to 
correct or soften down that harsh expression of the more 
primitive Mark, “He could not do any miracles,” by sub- 
stituting for it the phrase, “He did not perform many 
miracles.” * The charge of tampering with documents will 
seem conclusively made out—unless the plain reader, ven- 
turing with the simple apparatus at his disposal to exercise 
the critical faculty in a small way for himself, opens his New 
Testament: for then he may be surprised to find in the 
text (Mark vi. 5) the very correction alleged to be the gless 
of Matthew. Here are the words of St. Mark:-—“And He 


‘Le rédacteur [Matth.] se contente de dire que Jésus ‘ ne fit pas 
beaucoup de miracles,’’ & cause de |’incrédulité de ses auditeurs; il 
corrige ainsi l’expression malsonnante:‘ il ne put pas faire de miracles,’ 
et l’indication: ‘il était surpris de leur incrédulité.’’’ (p. 33). 
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could not do any miracles there, only that He cured a few 
that were sick, laying His hands upon them. And He won- 
dered because of their incredulity.’ The evidence of 
libres procédés seems Clear, but not in this particular case 
against the uncritical Evangelists. However (even if the 
standing right of the advanced scholar to “ protest ” inccn- 
venient texts be not exercised against the second half of 
Mark vi. 5), it is still true that a bad argument does not 
necessarily mean a bad thesis, and so some further reason- 
ing of the Abbé must be considered. 

3.—A third line of criticism, pursued through about a 
dozen pages (pp. 72, sqq.), is also unfavourable to the 
Synoptics. The author, from an analysis of the different 
elements in each of the three, discovers that the redactors 
cannot have been the immediate disciples of Christ, and 
that in their compilations they worked not upon their own 
personal recollections, but on the data of an earlier tradi- 
tion, oral or written. 

Thus (a) M. Loisy argues that the author of the present 
first Gospel could not have been an Apostle, because he 
bases his work on the second Gospel, usually attributed to 
St. Mark, who was not an immediate disciple. Further, 
from the fact that the first Gospel puts in our Lord’s mouth 

rophetic references to the destruction of Jerusalem (v.g. 

fatth. xxii. 2-7), it is inferred that it must have been writ- 
ten after a.p. 70; and from the word “ ecclesia,’’ found in 
no other Gospel, the inference is drawn that it was written 
in the second or third generation after Christ, when the 
Christian communities were already solidly organised and 
established (p. 78). 

(6) In the composition of the third Gospel, M. Loisy, like 
many others, distinguishes as “sources,” in addition to St. 
Mark and the Logia or collection of the Lord’s sayings 
(used also, but perhaps in a somewhat different recension, 
bY St. Matthew), a third source unknown to or unused by 
Matthew (ibid.). He considers that the Gospel of St. Luke, 
since it likewise contains prophecies of the destruction of 
Jerusalem (Luke xxi. 20-24), must have been composed 
after a.p. 70. 

_ (c) Passing on to St. Mark, M. Loisy (pp. 80-83) holds as 
incontestable that the second Gospel, though primitive with 
reference to Matthew and Luke, is not primitive absolutely, 
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as it has been itself composed from earlier sources, and did 
not reach its definite form at once. “It is a composite 
work, the most ancient ground-work of which represents 
wav the recollections of the Apostle Peter, but which 

as been completed by means of other traditions, or by the 
interpretative development of the first tradition.” Amongst 
the elements in St. Mark, which are regarded by the Abbé 
as of late origin, are two discourses, found likewise in 
Matthew and Luke, namely, our Lord’s prediction of His 
violent death and subsequent resurrection (villi. 31: cf. 
Matth. xvi. 21; Luke ix. 22), and the parable of the wicked 
husbandmen, also predictive of His death, followed by the 
rejection of the Jews and the vocation of the Gentiles (xii. 
1-12: cf. Matth. xxi. 33-46; Luke xx. 9-19). 

With much that is said in the pages of “ Autour” just 
summarised, no quarrel, apart from the purpose, need be 
taken. The question of the sources and authorship of the 
synoptic Gospels, the synoptic problem, as it is called, has 
been long freely discussed upon its merits amongst Catholic 
scholars. Supposing it even proved that no immediate 
disciple of our Lord wrote any of the first three Gospels, 
these works, it is almost too obvious to remark, would not 
on that account be deprived of historical authority. To 
require that every historian should have been an eye-wit- 
ness of the events he undertakes to record, would be to 
condemn off-hand most of the histories, sacred or profane, 
that were ever written. 

Regarding the date of the Synoptics, which M. Loisy 
would put so late, two points may be raised :—(1) Suppos- 
ing the date of final redaction were proved or were admitted 
to be later than a.p. 70, how would this affect the historical 
character of the Gospels? (2) What is in reality the value of 
the evidence alleged in favour of the late date? 

At once it may be said that the admission of a date later 
than a.D 70 would be by no means fatal to the Gospels as 
human history, even though it was only then their com- 
position first began. But M. Loisy more than once insists 
(pp. 34, 35, 44, 84, 85, 89) that the synoptic Gospels are 
not “books ” in the ordinary sense. They are not the per- 
sonal literary productions of individuals; but the result of 
successive manipulations: and if so, their final redactors had 
not exclusive possession of the sources. The traditions, 
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written or oral, embedded in the Gospels were the common 
property of the Christian communities, and even after a.D. 
70. many contemporaries of our Lord, some of them pro- 
bably witnesses of his actions, would have been alive, such 
as those to whom St. Luke refers in the beginning of his 
Gospel. Admitting then that the three Evangelists re- 
arranged their materials, with a view to edification and in- 
struction, could they have made these materials as regards 
the substance of the main facts, which were of public noto- 
riety in the Church, different from what they were origi- 
nally, without attempted deception on the part of the com- 
pilers and connivance on the part of their contemporaries ? 
It did not seem to occur to St. Luke, that his confident 
claim in his prologue to be a truthful narrator of facts was 
necessarily damaged in the estimation of his readers by 
his patent arrangement of his materials with a purpose: 
for we are assured (“ Autour,” pp. 74, 75) that he made no 
attempt to conceal his proceedings or correct the chrono- 
logical inconsistencies which ensued from them. 

And what is the value of the arguments adduced to show 
the late composition of some of the Gospels? For anyone 
who admits the possibility of prophecy, the argument from 
our Lord’s prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem in 
Matthew and Luke is not conclusive; and, apart from any 
prediction of Christ’s, we know from Josephus (“ Wars of 
the Jews,” bk. 6, c. 5), that long before the event, certain 
portents had created at Jerusalem an expectation of ap- 
proaching disaster to the Holy City and the Temple. Again, 
the one word “ ecclesia,’ found twice in St. Matthew, seems 
slender evidence of very late redaction, when we consider 
that the word is of frequent occurrence in the epistles of 
St. Paul, all, of course, written before a.p. 70, and many 
of them before a.p. 60. 

It may well be, however, that the different reasons we have 
been considering, derive from the stand-point of the Abbé’s 
general —" a cogency which is not appreciable to the 
ordinary mind. M. Loisy pleasantly jests (p. 18), not of 
course without some reason, upon the “docility” which 
Scripture texts and facts display in the hands of theolo- 
gians, and how they become just what they are wanted to 
be in order to fit in with some particular theory. But 
critics also sometimes, to use another of the author’s witty 
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phrases, “ make texts speak ” in favour of their views; or, if 
that is impossible, they have a more thorough way, which 
is to silence them, and order them to stand aside as non- 
primitive and unreliable witnesses. Lest this may seem 
an incompetent and prejudiced “tu quoque,” some words 
may be quoted from one of the greatest of modern critical 
historians. Speaking of certain critical methods which he 
had learned to abandon, Professor Ramsay, in his work, 
“The Church in the Roman Empire,” says (p. 189):—‘ In 
a subject of such difficulty as the history of the early 
Church, a subject about which the only point that is uni- 
versally agreed on is its obscurity, not a few writers feel so 
confident in their own particular theory, that they condemn 
as spurious every piece of evidence that disagrees with it. 
This condemnation is sometimes justified by a professed 
examination of the evidence—a mere pretence, because 
conducted with a mind already made up and strained in the 
outlook for reasons to support their conclusion; at other 
times the pretence of examination is discarded, and a docu- 
ment in spite of the general presumption in its favour on 
other grounds, is rejected or relegated to a later date, 
simply and solely because its admission is fatal to the 
critic’s pet theory.” 

The “ pet theory ” of M. Loisy, which he pits against that 
of Harnack, is that the essence of Christianity, the genuine 
message of Christ, the whole Gospel or “ good news ” which 
He preached, consisted in the announcement that the end 
of the world was imminent, that men should prepare by 
penance for the judgment at hand; that Jesus Himself was 
to appear immediately, without dying, in the glory of the 
Messias, and to inaugurate the eternal Kingdom of Heaven 
(cf. pp. 68, 69). In keeping with this theory, which was 
the theme of the author’s work, “ L’Evangile et |’Eglise,” 
M. Loisy maintains (only, of course, as a historian, he will 
tell us) that not until the close of His life, when illusion 
was no longer possible, did Jesus foresee His own violent 
end. From the point of view of the historian, therefore, 
Christ, up to His last hours, knew nothing of His sacrificial 
death for the redemption of the world, nothing of the uni- 
versal society that was to bear His name till the end of 
time, nothing of its organisation, sacraments and perpetual 
sacrifice. All these things are, historically speaking, absent 
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from the primitive Gospel of Christ, and are the de- 
velopments of later tradition, evolved amidst new needs 
and in new environments.° 

Without attempting to appreciate this theory, it is clear 
in what light anyone who holds it will necessarily view any 
evidence that clashes with it, even though it be a discourse 
of Christ found in the relatively primitive Mark, as well as 
in Matthew and Luke. No wonder then that passages like 
Mark viii. 31; xii. 1-12 (referred to above), parables like that 
of the labourers in the vineyard, of the cockle in the wheat, 
and the allegorical explanation of several other parables, 
according to which our Lord foresaw a Kingdom of God 
upon earth after His own death, made up of good and bad 
even amongst the Gentiles, should be summarily ordered 
out. 

But whatever be the reader’s opinion of these or other 
arguments, it may be of interest to have some of the Abbé’s 
conclusions from his studies on the first three Gospels. He 
leaves us to understand (pp. 83-85) that in the Synoptics 
the teaching of the Saviour was adapted to the needs of the 
infant Church; that the work of progressive idealisation, 
and of symbolical and dogmatic interpretation, went on 
upon the facts themselves. Although Jesus did not teach 
that He was the Messias, and His miracles were not wrought 
to prove that He was, yet the Christian tradition soon set 
itself to discover in His life and death marks and proofs 
of His Messianic dignity. The glory of the risen Saviour 
was reflected back upon the recollections of His earthly 
career, and adapted them to the immortal Christ. This 
Messianic perspective has hidden from sight the really 
historical background of the Gospel, without, however, 
substantially changing it: nay, it shows the work of Jesus 
in a light which is more true than the reality (!): still, this 

*** Jesus no more settled beforehand the Christian worship than He 
settled formally the constitution and the dogmas of the Church. The 
reason is that in the Gospel, Christianity was not yet a religion existing 
by itself. . . . It is inconceivable that Jesus, before His last hour, 
should have drawn up ritual prescriptions. He could not have thought 
of such a thing up to that supreme moment in which the immediate 
accomplishment of the Messianic Kingdom appeared as an impossibility 
in Israel, and in which another realisation, mysterious in its outlook, 
secured through the death of the Messias, remained the last chance of 


the Kingdom of God upon earth.’’—‘‘ L’Evangile et l’Eglise’’ (edit. 1), 
p. 181; Vid., pp. 8, 9, 36, 37, etc. 
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way of looking at events did not correspond with the reality, 
it was not history. Neither the Christian preachers nor 
the Evangelists were anxious for historical exactness; they 
aimed at producing faith and interpreted the Gospel while 
relating it. 


IIT. 


But the Fourth Gospel fares even worse at M. Loisy’s 
hands: nay, as compared with it, he is prepared to allow to 
the Synoptics a qualified historical authority. Some of his 
admissions in their favour, may even seem surprising after 
the long indictment we have been considering. Thus he 
says (p. 89), that though the Synoptics are not history 
properly so-called, yet the popular tradition which is behind 
them is still influenced by the impression of the reality: 
Christ is still living and personal in them. He considers 
(p. 90) that in the synoptic Gospels the principal events of 
Christ’s public life hang together naturally, and His career 
takes its course just as things go on in this world. He had 
already admitted (p. 44) that in the synoptic Gospels the 
facts were only legertment glosés, and he recognises (p. 75) 
a general agreement of the three Synoptics as to the events 
they relate, though not as to their arrangement or as to 
the discourses. And afterwards (pp. 93, 94), “I consider 
that the Synoptics alone have preserved the historical por- 
trait of Jesus and His teaching. . . The Fourth Gospel 
does not relate really the life of Christ.’’ And later 
(p. 108), “ I use the first three Gospels to recount Jesus, and 
the Fourth to explain Him.” 

What then, according to M. Loisy, is the origin of the 
Fourth Gospel, what its nature and character? The ques- 
tion of the authorship of this Gospel he considers to be one 
of the most obscure in the history of the New Testament, 
and in his opinion the traditional view ascribing the work 
to St. John the Apostle, benefits by this obscurity, although 
the positive testimony alleged in its favour from St. Ire- 
naeus and Papias do not seem to him conclusive. From 

*In his larger work on the Fourth Gospel, M. Loisy holds as certain 
that the author was not St. John the Apostle; and that likely he was 
someone belonging to the third Christian generation, brought up in the 


principles of the Jewish school of Alexandria, and writing a little after 
A.D 100, probably at Ephesus or at Antioch. 
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long and close study of the Gospel, he is convinced of this 
at least, that the author, whoever he was, did not write 
according to his own personal recollections (pp. 85-87). 

Concerning the nature of the book, which is of more im- 
portance for the historian than the personality of the 
author, M. Loisy tells us first, what the book is not (Pp. 
87-94), and then what it is (94-107). The sum of his teach- 
ing is briefly this: Negatively, the Fourth Gospel is not 
history, even in the limited sense that the Synoptics are; 
and affirmatively, the Fourth Gospel is entirely, both 
in its narrative and in its discourses, an allegori- 
cal and mystical contemplation on Christ and His Gos- 
pel. A few detailed statements of the author on these 
heads may be instructive. 


1.—Not only does he himself hold distinctly that the 
narratives of John are not history, but he seems to pity 
anyone who would be so uncritical as not to perceive that 
the accounts of this Gospel and of the Synoptics are irre- 
concilable. Such a one might fancy himself an historian, 
but he would be only a theologian. Nor is it merely that 
the Fourth Gospel adds to and completes the picture given 
by the Synoptics: it contradicts them, and if it is regarded 
as history, it destroys their testimony almost entirely. In 
a word, St. John and the Synoptics are two different ac- 
counts of the career and teaching of Jesus, both of which 
cannot be historically true, and between them one must 
make achoice. In contrast with what we find in the earlier 
Gospels, the Christ of the Fourth Gospel (“le Christ johan- 
nique ”’) is presented as a being not of earth, but of heaven, 
preaching the most sublime doctrine, performing the most 
wonderful miracles. The whole Gospel is directed to prove 
that Jesus has a divine mission, that He is God and one 
with God (pp. 87, 88, 91, 93). 


2.—He says further that everything in this Gospel, the 
discussions and the actions, have a symbolical and allegori- 
cal meaning. The Fourth Evangelist records narratives 
which are in appearance real and historical, merely as pegs 
on which to hang something symbolical, so that when this 
purpose has been attained, the narrative is sometimes sud- 
denly cut short and dropped, as in the case of the cure of 
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the paralytic,’ of the man born blind, and of the raising of 
Lazarus; we do not know what becomes of these persons 
afterwards. Seemingly historical data are always used as 
a foundation or basis of symbolism. Thus M. Loisy con- 
siders entirely symbolical the narratives concerning the 
testimony of St. John the Baptist, the marriage-feast at 
Cana, the discourses with Nicodemus and with the Samari- 
tan woman, the clearing of the Temple, the anointing by 
Mary Magdalene, the entrance into Jerusalem; even the 
chronology is mystic. He admits that many of the descrip- 
tions are indeed lively, like those of an eye-witness, but he 
assures us that “the apparent realism of the pictures does 
not prove that they are historical. It is due to the mystic 
imagination of the author, which prevents him in his re- 
ligious meditations from distinguishing clearly the ideal 
from the real, the theory from the history, the symbol from 
its object or purpose ” (pp. 95-107). 

But the critic is not all harshness, and here, as in 
the case of the Synoptics, having slain the prophet he erects 
a monument, or at least writes a touching epitaph, over him. 
For he affirms (p. 107) that this Gospel is not a distortion, 
but an interpretation of history, it is the “ pearl of the New 
Testament.” He looks forward to the time “when the 
author of the Fourth Gospel will be regarded as the first 
and greatest of Christian mystics, and not as the latest of 
the historians of Jesus.” And he comforts us by the assur- 
ance (p. 93) that “the Christ of faith ” described in the 
Fourth Gospel “is not a mere abstraction,” for that “ He is 
living in the soul of the Evangelist.” 

7As a specimen of the author’s objective methods, it may be ob- 
served that this narrative of the paralytic man, so often spiritually 
applied to the raising up of the sinner, is considered (p. 100) as merely 
a symbol or allegory of the Jewish nation vainly seeking for ages its 
salvation in the Law. The clue to this ingenious identification is, 


apparently, the circumstance of the five porticos, corresponding to the 
Pentateuch. 

Again (p. 102), the recommendation by the dying Christ of His 
mother to His disciple and of the disciple to His mother is not an his- 
torical fact, but only a symbol of ecclesiastical unity, through the 
reconciliation into one household, with common possessions, of the Jews 
and the Gentiles. To interpret which, it should be known from the 
Abbé’s large work on the Fourth Gospel (p. 282), that the mother of 
Jesus who is represented at the foot of the cross, as also at the marriage 
feast of Cana, is not Mary the spouse of Joseph, but the Jewish 
synagogue. 
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Eloquent phrases, however, cannot shut out the conclu- 
sion so well expressed by the late Cardinal Perraud (“ Les 
Erreurs de M. |’ Abbé Loisy,” p. 23), that “a mystical theolo- 
gian who represented himself as having seen and heard in 

erson the facts and discourses which form the subject of 
bis meditations, whereas he alone was the inventor of them, 
could not be absolved from the charge of imposture.” And 
then the problem faces us: How did such an impostor suc- 
ceed in pawning off on that third Christian generation, with 
three Gospels in its hands, his own fabrication, so different 
from them all, as the work of an eye-witness and an Apostle 
of the Lord? 

It may be of interest to weigh briefly the special reasons 
advanced in “ Autour d’un Petit Livre *’ against the histori- 
cal character of the Fourth Gospel. They seem to be as 
follows :—That this Gospel presents to us a Christ who is 
other than the Christ of the Synoptics; that the book is 
written with a dogmatic purpose in view of which it selects 
its incidents and discourses; nay, that the discourses and 
incidents themselves are allegories. 

First of all it may be said that the principal characteris- 
tics represented (pp. 91, 92) as distinctive of the “ Christ 
johannique,” are not so completely absent, as is suggested, 
from the Christ of the Synoptics. This can be seen, with 
no more “ minute analytic labour ” (p. 71) than is involved in 
looking up some Scripture texts. It will be sufficient, for 
brevity sake, to give the references, which are nearly all 
to the “relatively primitive” Mark. For wonderful 
miracles (including the stilling of the storm, the walking 
on the water, the raising of the dead, the feeding of the 
multitude, the transfiguration) may be consulted each of 
the first eleven chapters of St. Mark, as the headings of 
these chapters in ordinary editions indicate. For extra- 
ordinary doctrine, i. 22-28; vi. 2, 3. For Christ’s know- 
ledge of the dispositions of men, ii. 6-8; xiv. 4-6. For His 
knowledge of the programme of His own life, ii. 20; viii. 
31; ix. 30; x. 32-34. For His going forward to meet death, 
xiv. 41, 42. For His attitude before His judges, xiv. 61, 62; 
xv. 5. For His fulfilling the Scriptures in His Passion, xiv. 
49 (xv. 23, 24). For the title of King and its justification, 
xv. 26, 32, 38, 39. Also Christ’s power of avoiding capture 
is signified, Matth. xxvi. 52, 53; His kingship on the cross 
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is confessed by the penitent thief, Luke xxiii. 42; He gives 
up His life into His Father’s hands, Luke xxiii. 46. 

But next, it is urged that the Fourth Gospel having been 
written with a purpose, its incidents and discourses were 
specially selected. This, however, is not peculiar to the 
Teeth. or any Gospel, and it is no proof that the discourses 
and incidents are inventions. The barest annals suppose a | 
purpose, and the meagre events recorded in them have been 
designedly selected by the chronicler. If a specific illustra- 
tion from modern biography may be allowed: Mr. Morley, 
in his “ Life of Gladstone,” states (i. 6) that it would have 
been easy for him to expand his three volumes into a hun- 
dred: yet the purpose of the writer, and the selection and 
arrangement of materials involved in this work of com- 
pression, leads no one to question the reality of the events 
related, however much he may differ from the estimate, con- 
fessedly partial, which the biographer presents of his hero.* 
Transferring this to inspired biography, if Jesus were in- 
deed God, and one with God—and this, M. Loisy tells us, 
(p. 53) scientific history is not competent to affirm or deny— 
could this “ beloved disciple ” (whether the Apostle John 
or another), who had lived so near the Master, have ever 
placed Him high enough, or be obliged, in order to describe 
Him, to invent wonderfu! sayings and doings, rather than 
record some gleanings from his own remembrances of Him? 
A biography written thus from personal memories, even 
with a purpose and under the suggestions and guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, would not cease thereby (though M. 
Loisy thinks otherwise, p. 73) to be a reliable and historical 
account of its subject. 

Finally, the allegories which M. Loisy discovers every- 
where in the Fourth Gospel seem not seldom, as in the 
specimens quoted above (p. 00, note), ratlier far-fetched, 
and, indeed—to borrow an expression of his own about un- 
critical persons, theologians and others (p. 46)—very much 
in the nature of a mirage, and, like the literary beauties 
sometimes found by admiring students in Shakespeare and 


*“* That my book should be a biography without trace of bias, no 
reader will expect. There is, at least, no bias against the truth; but 
indifferent neutrality in a work produced as this is, in a spirit of loyal 
and affectionate remembrance, would be distasteful, discordant, and 
impossible.’’—Life of Gladstone, i., ix., 5. 
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other writers, never dreamt of by the author. Even where 
an allegory is to be admitted, it is not necessary to deny the 
reality of the incidents on which it is based. The existence, 
for instance, of the paschal lamb or the brazen serpent is 
not denied, because they are used figuratively as types of 
our Lord; nor did St. Paul think Agar and Sara myths, be- 
cause he spoke of them as representing in allegory the two 
Testaments. Similarly, granting, as is supposed, that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel introduced the history of the 
Samaritan woman as an allegory to declare the universality 
of salvation and the conversion of the Gentiles (p. 99), it 
hardly seems to follow that the history is, in consequence, a 
mere invention. 

Here, however, it may be fairly objected that the full 
force of the arguments compendiously stated in “ Autour 
d’un Petit Livre” has not been perhaps appreciated. The 
Abbé says (p. 86), “ The more I penetrated the spirit of this 
work [the Fourth Gospel], and I have studied it closely dur- 
ing many years, the more and more certainly was I con- 
vinced that the Author, whoever he was, did not write from 
his own recollections, but that he had conceived and com- 
posed a theological and mystical interpretation of the Gos- 
pel.” And again (p. 106) he asserts, “There is no book, 
whose character is hetter defined than that of the Fourth 
Gospel.’’ And should we ask him how he has come to dis- 
cover its character, he answers, “ The work is clear for any- 
one who succeeds in putting himself into the dispositions of 
mind and soul in which the writer himself was.” 

Here, then, we have at last, when all is said, the decisive 
reason and criterion; but it is a very subjective one, and it 
may be questioned whether the Abbé has truly succeeded in 
putting himself into the state of mind of one who wrote so 
many centuries ago in circumstances so different from ours, 
and whether he is giving us objective facts rather than the 
products of his own imagination. No doubt the critical 
“flair” is a reality, like the scent of the well-bred, well- 
trained dog for particular kinds of game, or like the fine 
sense of taste, or sight, or smell possessed by the profes- 
sional wine or tea tester, or the expert in handwriting, or the 
connoisseur in old masters or rare china. But, like these 
also, the critical faculty, as M. Loisy admits (p. 35), is liable 
to mistake, and until the use of the mysterious instinct 
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or faculty by numerous and independent critics leads 
to identical or, at least, similar results, as in the case of 
the Pentateuch, and these results have been in turn and for 
a considerable time submitted to the sifting of further cri- 
ticism, the ordinary man is entitled, on — intellectual 
grounds, to keep an open mind, or even to hold on with 
serenity to respectable views that are not necessarily false 
because they happen to be old. 

On this particular question of the Fourth Gospel it is well 
known that critics differ very much amongst themselves, and 
it may not be superfluous to point out how some of them 
differ from M. Loisy. Whilst he maintains at once the per- 
fect unity of authorship of this Gospel and its essential dis- 
agreement from the Synoptics, another critic, Professor 
Wendt of Jena (“ The Teaching of Jesus ”), demonstrates in 

rallel columns that the discourses of the Fourth Gospel are 
in substance the same as those of the Synoptics, though the 
framework of narrative in which they are set is the work of 
a later hand. Again, M. Loisy is untiring in his assertion 
that the Synoptics alone are in any true sense historical ; 
but Dr. E. A. Abbott (“From Letter to Spirit ’’) is con- 
vinced, after twenty-five years’ study, that the Fourth Gos- 
pel was purposely composed after personal recollections to 
correct the historical errors of its less spiritual predecessors. 
Also, we have seen that M. Loisy, though at one time in- 
clined to admit the apostolic origin of the Fourth Gospel, 
was forced by study to the opposite conclusion; whilst on 
the contrary, Dr. Drummond, of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, brought up as he was in a school which taught that 
the Fourth Gospel had nothing of St. John but the name 
(Preface to “An Enquiry into the Character and Authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel ”), was led by a personal study of both 
sides of the question to decide finally in favour of the 
joannine authorship. Similarly, Dr. Stanton, a Cambridge 
professor (“ The Gospels as Historical Documents”’: p. L., 
“The Early Use of the Gospels”) sees a guarantee of the 
early Christian belief in the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel in its very divergencies from the Synoptics, which 
would have been fatal to a forgery. The latest reminder 
that we may wisely and safely hesitate to accept M. Loisy’s 
critical judgment in this question, is the recently published 
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“Criticism of the Fourth Gospel” by Professor Sanday of 
Oxford, which is a thorough-going defence of St. John’s 
authorship and of the historical value of the Gospel. 


IV. 


In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to grasp 
the subtle and sometimes elusive teachings upon the Gos- 
pels contained in “ Autour d’un Petit Livre ;’’ and the sum 
and consequences of them are well put in a general way by 
Cardinal Perraud in the brochure already quoted (p. 19) as, 
“ An absolute denial of the historical character as regards 
the Fourth Gospel, a denial less decisive perhaps in words, 
but almost equivalent in substance, as regards the first three 
Evangelists: and thus, in a few phrases, is destroyed the 
authority of documents to the testimony of which the Chris- 
tian Church for 1,900 years has not ceased to appeal.”’ 

No doubt the Abbé Loisy not only guarantees to us his 
own personal orthodoxy and adherence to the faith in its 
entirety, but also declares that his work “On The Gospel and 
the Church,” which let out such a flood of controversy, “far 
from being a work of scepticism and death, was a work of 
hope and life” (p. 21). In the persuasion that he had a 
right “to show that the Catholic religion which he pro- 
fessed was not at variance with the Gospel of Jesus” (p. 8), 
he intended his book to be a defence of the Bible, of the 
Christ, nay, “of the Church Roman and Catholic, the 
spiritual citadel, the home of souls, the everlasting centre 
and source of truth, of justice and of sanctity;” in a word, 
it was “a homage offered to the Christ-God, and to the 
Church the living body of the immortal Christ ’’ (pp. 21, 22). 

And yet the gift, however well meant, seems a fatal one. 
Although we are told a priori (p. 51), that the facts which 
the critical] historian discovers in his researches, being facts, 
cannot contradict dogmas (which would appear to him to 
lie outside the region at least of observable facts): still some 
of the proclaimed results of the process seem in contradic- 
tion with two essential claims of the Church, namely, that 
she herself and her divine mission are proved by the histori- 
cal and human testimony of the Bible and especially of the 
Gospels, and that she teaches as her own the revealed doc- 
trines contained in the Bible (with, of course, some articles 
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contained only in tradition). If these two claims are false, 
the Church herself is false, her charter is a fraud, or, to use 
a phrase of the author’s (p. 56), the whole — rests on 
nothingness (“faute de quoi tout l’édifice serait fondé sur 
le vide ’’). 

What then, according to the critical historian, is the re- 
lation of the Church’s doctrines to those of the Bible? 
Here is one passage (p. 54), “ We can without paradox state 
that not a single chapter of Scripture, from the commence- 
ment of Genesis to the end of the Apocalypse, contains a 
teaching quite identical with that of the Church on the 
same subject; consequently, not a single chapter has the 
same meaning for the critic and the theologian.” And 
again (p. 65), he thinks it must be admitted “that the 
actual teaching of the Church, which is the guiding-rule of 
the Catholic theologian and preacher, is distinct from the 
historical sense of Scripture. . . . This teaching, 
taken as a whole, is not contained in the Bible even as a 
conclusion is contained in the premisses. The Catholic doc- 
trine is the intellectual expression of a living development, 
and not the simple explanation of an ancient formulary. 
The Catholic doctrine corresponds substantially with the 
Gospel doctrine, just as the Gospel doctrine corresponds 
substantially with the belief of the prophets : but it is not 
merely the studied expression of it.’ 

It may be observed with what deftness, almost scholastic 
and theological, portions of these statements are protected 
and qualified, as, for instance, in the first passage by the 
words “chapter,” “quite identical”; in the second by the 
phrases “taken as a whole,” “correspond substantially,” ° 
as also by the reference to “a living development.” Earlier 
in the book (pp. 16, 17) the principle of development is used 
to protect another passage, stating that the institution by 
Christ Himself of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, of the papal 

* What he calls, however, substantial agreement of the successive 
forms of religion distinguished by him (Old Testament, Gospel, Catho- 
licism), seems to consist (p. 65) in the fact, that they are all so many 
efforts and struggles of the religious thought of mankind to express and 
represent under different conditions ‘‘ the same living object, God, man 
and his destiny, a scheme of salvation.’’ It is not easy to see how such 
a view (if it is really the author’s) allows for distinct revelations or even 


for any supernatural divine revelation. Pagan philosophy and 
Mahometanism were efforts to express this ‘‘ same living object.’’ 
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supremacy, of the seven Sacraments, as defined by the later 
Councils, though truths for the believer, yet for the critic 
are only ideas, not realities: “doctrine non histoire ” (p. 19). 
For the ordinary reader, not prepared for such subtleties 
and “chicanes” (one of the Abbé’s compliments to theolo- 

ians), the passages just quoted, and many like them, are, 
in the words of the Archbishop of Paris, in his condemna- 
tion of “ L’Evangile et l’Eglise,” “calculated to seriously 
disturb the faith of Catholics about the fundamental doc- 
trines of religion.” And this putting forth of unsound 
propositions, with ingenious and hardly perceptible quali- 
fications hidden away in them, is not the least of the dan- 
gers in the author's works, even for educated Catholics, who 
have not received some theological training. 

The most radically destructive element, however, in the 
Abbé’s system, which saps the very foundations of Chris- 
tianity and the Church, is his denial of the historical char- 
acter of the Gospels. In his work, “ L’Evangile et |’Eglise,”’ 
he rallied Harnack because the latter, in the “ Essence 
of Christianity,’’ in his effort to get at the core, kept whit- 
tling away at the fruit till hardly anything was left. But 
how much or how little of it is left, if, historically speaking, 
as M. Loisy would have us believe, the only message that 
Jesus brought was that of the Parousia, His own immediate 
appearance as the Messias to judge the world (with the con- 
sequent necessity of preparing by penance to meet Him)? 
In the Gospel thus regarded, Christ’s assertion of His di- 
vinity and expiatory death, His resurrection from the dead, 
His foundation of a Church, and the institution of a priest- 
hood, perpetual sacrifice, and sacraments, are none of them 
verifiable as facts and realities. The history of Jesus re- 
duced to these dimensions, would be assuredly that of a 
failure, and hardly of a great failure. It would have been, 
if it may be said with reverence, the “ fiasco” of an obscure 
and deluded man, about whom the only wonderful, and in- 
deed incredible or impossible thing, would have been, that 
His memory lived. Such could not have been the Story 
= moved the world and changed the course of human 

istory. 

If M. Loisy’s views upon the Gospels were to be reckoned 
amongst the accepted results of biblical criticism, the official 
teaching of the Catholic Church which has rejected 
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M. Loisy’s theories by putting several of his books, including 
“ Autour d’un Petit Livre,” and the “petit livre” itself, upon 
the Index, would not only seem to be, as the Abbé feared 
(p. xxii), but would really be, for the present at least, in 
contradiction with human science; and there might then be 
danger of a religious crisis for certain cultured minds (pp. 
Xxiil., xxiv.), though hardly for the faithful generally. But 
it is not so. Already some famous names have been quoted 
as at least in partial opposition to the Abbé on the question 
of the Fourth Gospel. The testimony on the character of 
the Gospels in general, of one who is ranked amongst the 
greatest critics, may be added; and the length of the quo- 
tation must be excused on account of its interest and weight. 

Canon Driver, the critic referred to, in his “ Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament,” lays down (edit. 
F., p. xi., note) two principles about the historical books. 
The first is, “ That in many parts of these books we have 
before us traditions in which the original representation has 
been sensibly modified, and sometimes (especially in the 
later books) coloured by the associations of the age in which 
the author recording it lived.” The second principle is, 


“ That some freedom was used by ancient historians in plac- 
ing speeches in the mouths of historical characters.” Then 
the writer makes the following important remarks:— 
“Should it be feared that the first of these ey if ad- 


mitted, might imperil the foundations of the Christian 
faith, it is to be pointed out that the records of the New 
Testament were produced under very different historical 
conditions; that while in the Old Testament, for example, 
there are instances in which we can have no assurance that 
the event was recorded until many centuries after its occur- 
rence, in the New Testament the interval at most is not 
more than 30-50 years. Viewed in the light of the unique 
personality of Christ, as depicted both in the common tra- 
dition embedded in the synoptic Gospels, and in the per- 
sonal reminiscences underlying the Fourth Gospel, and 
also, as ae by the united testimony of the apos- 
tolic writers belonging to the same generation, the circum- 
stances are such as to forbid the supposition that the facts 
of our Lord’s life on which the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity depend can have been the growth of mere tradition, 
or are anything else than strictly historical. The same 
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canon of historical criticism which authorises the assump- 
tion of tradition in the Old Testament, forbids it—except 
within the narrowest limits, as in some of the divergencies 
apparent between the parallel narratives of the Gospels— 
in the case of the New Testament.” This is a long way 
from M. Loisy’s statement, with whatever qualifications, 
that, “There remains in the Gospel only an echo, necessarily 
faint and somewhat confused, of the word of Jesus” 
(“ L’Evangile et l’Eglise,” pp. xx., xxi.). 

In conclusion, it will not be out of place to say that dis- 
agreement with M. Loisy’s views on Gospel history is not a 
refusal to recognise his remarkable gifts, or to concur in his 
often expressed desire, that Catholics should seek in the 
future a larger share of active, learned work in the vast 
field of biblical studies, which has been too long left to 
foreign hands to cultivate, and should be prepared, in the 
spirit that originated the Biblical Commission, to take all 
that is proved scientifically good and true from the honest 
researches of learned men of any shade of thought. The 
measure to be observed in this seems suggested by Mgr. 
Mercier, the new Archbishop of Mechlin, in a phrase that 
may be taken as the great teacher’s message to the young 
students of the Catholic schools of to-day, namely, “to 
graft the new upon the old”’ (“greffer le nouveau sur 
lancien, sur le traditionel”). The Church, as a living 
organism, without ceasing to be herself, without abandon- 
ing the divine tradition of her past, adapts herself con- 
tinually to her surroundings. She has taken spoils from 
Egypt, and made pagan philosophies her handmaids. 
When Platonism had served her purpose for centuries, it 
was cast off, not without an outcry, in favour of the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle. This “wild branch” in its turn 
“grafted into the good olive tree” by St. Thomas’ hands, 
took vital hold, and was incorporated into the ancient 
stock; and in the force of the life-giving sap still mounting 
vigorously from the deep roots, brought forth new flowers 
and fruits for the healing of the nations. Similar adapta- 
tions may be expected in the coming time; but new graft- 
ings, whether philosophical or critical, would be evidently 
made in vain, if by following M. Loisy’s methods the old 
tree were torn up by the roots from the sacred soil where 
the Father had planted it. 

J. MacGuinness, C.M. 





Monopoly Price. 


Durinc the last few years there has been a marked tendency 
in the business world towards the formation of gigantic 
companies, or combinations of companies, which are 
variously known as pools, trusts, combines, or capitalistic 
monopolies. They are called capitalistic monopolies to dis- 
tinguish them from legal monopolies such as — and 
nage and from natural monopolies such as arise 
rom the ownership of the only sources of we of some 
commodity, or such as roads and railways. iene com- 


binations have the control of immense resources. In 
America, the classic land of trusts and monopolies, there 
are such combinations as the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Standard Oil Company, whose capital is 


reckoned by hundreds of millions of pounds, and whose 
operations extend to all the markets of the world. In Eng- 
land we have such combinations as J. and P. Coats, with 
a capital of ten millions; the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, with a capital of six millions; the 
English Sewing-Cotton Company, with a capital of three 
millions; the Bradford Dyers’ Association, whose capital is 
four and a half millions; and many more. Such organized 
companies, wielding such immense resources, necessarily 
possess great power for good and for evil, and the study of 
them possesses an interest for the politician, the business 
man, the lawyer, and the moralist. The moralist is in- 
terested in their origin and methods of formation, in the 
sometimes more than dubious operations of the promoter 
and the financier; in the way in which they use their great 
power to crush rivals and gain control of the market ; in the 
7 which they charge when the command of the market 

as been secured. It is under their moral aspects that 1 
propose to make a brief study of them here. 

Various causes have been at work in the production of 
capitalistic monopolies. The telegraph, the telephone, and 
the railway, together with other modern inventions, by 
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furnishing the means for quick transmission of information 
and directions, and for the transport of material, produce, 
and goods, have made gigantic combinations possible. 
Promoters have sometimes been led to form great combina- 
tions by the desire to secure greater efficiency, a more cer- 
tain and constant supply of raw material, or a ready market 
for their produce. Thus Professor J. W. Jenks writes con- 
cerning the Federal Steel Company, which is itself now one 
of the constituent companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation :— 

“The Federal Steel Company is a combination of several 
companies that were not competitors. The Minnesota Iron 
Company owns iron ore property, also the Duluth and Iron 
Range Railroad Company, which connects its mines with 
Lake Superior at two points. It owns ore docks, and also 
twenty-two steel lake vessels that can carry a large propor- 
tion of its products each year. The Federal Steel Company 
bought all its stock. It also bought all of the stock of the 
Lorain Steel Company, which manufactures chiefly steel 
rails for street railways, although some steel billets; it 
bought all the stock of the Johnson Company, which is 
engaged chiefly in manufacturing frog switches and cros- 
sings for street railroads, as well as electric motors. 
Another company, all of the stock of which it purchased, is 
the Illinois Steel Company with several plants, which pro- 
duce pig iron, steel rails, steel billets, steel plates, etc. This 
company is also the owner of the stock of the Chicago, Lake 
Shore and Eastern Railway, which connect its plants in the 
— of Chicago, and also gives these plants an 
outlet to the general market over all the railroads of the 
country. It also owns large tracts of coal property, on 
which it manufactures coke used in its plants. From this 
statement it will be seen that the Federal Steel Company 
by its formation lessened only to a very slight extent, if at 
all, the competition in the same lines which had existed 
before. Its purpose was different. Through the combina- 
tion the mines are furnished with a sure customer, provided 
they need one, for a large part, at least, of their output; 
while, on the other hand, the Illinois Steel Company, in its 
manufacture of steel rails, billets, etc., is assured of a steady 
supply of its ore for the carrying on of its manufacture. In 
this way contracts can be taken for a long period of time in 
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advance with perfect certainty of their being carried out 
on time without any excessive losses that might otherwise 
come from possible changes in the price of ore.’ * 

Sometimes the pressure of workmen’s unions has been a 
powerful factor in inducing employers to unite among them- 
selves for mutual support and defence. This motive seems 
to have been operative in the production of the combina- 
tions among the Master Spinners of Lancashire. 

Without doubt, also, personal ambition has been a factor 
of some importance in the movement. The desire to exer- 
cise power over one’s fellow-men and to possess great in- 
fluence is very natural to all of us, but especially to men of 
strong character. Professor Jenks thinks that this element 
of personal ambition is — the chief influence in pro- 
moting combinations of capital as well as their most far- 
reaching effect. He says:— 

“ There can be no doubt that, in the case of the larger in- 
dustrial combinations, the belief on the part of the mana- 
gers that a virtual monopoly can be secured, is a powerful 
element toward bringing about their formation. the pride 
of power, and the pleasure which comes from the exercise of 
great power, are in themselves exceedingly attractive to 
strong men. As one with political aspirations will sacri- 
fice much and take many risks for the sake of securing poli- 
tical preferment, in order that he may in this way rule his 
fellows, so a successful organizer of business derives keen 
satisfaction from feeling that he is practically directing 
alone the destinies of a great people, so far as his one 
line of business is concerned. Mr. Havemeyer says that his 
ambition is to refine the sugar of the American people. Mr. 
Gates says that it was the ambition of the organisers of the 
American Steel and Wire Company to control the wire out- 
put of the world.” ? 

Of course the element of pecuniary gains is not absent 
from the mind of the ambitious promoter. As Mr. Yerkes 
said, concerning the promotion of the London Tube Rail- 
ways, he desired to make it easier for the workman to get 
to his work, and, at the same time, to make a little money 
for himself. 


13. W. Jenks, The Trust Problem, p. 121-123. 
*The Trust Problem, p. 73-74. 
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The most powerful and widespread of all the motives 
that have been and are at work in the formation of monopo- 
lies is the ruinous effects of competition. The immense 
fortunes which are frequently made in manufactures and 
commerce, the abundance of capital, and the readiness with 
which it is invested in promising enterprises, induce more 
to enter into business than there is room for. The perfec- 
tion of modern machinery, and the many means for the 
easy and rapid transport of goods which we now possess, 
cause markets to be glutted with commodities for which 
there is no adequate demand. Sales must be effected, and 
the necessity leads to the cutting of prices, so that at times 
they do not cover the costs of production. In the struggle 
for existence the smaller business rivals are crushed out and 
disappear. The economic wastes of competition are also 
considerable. In order to effect sales, skilful travellers 
have to be employed at great cost, and large sums have to 
be spent on advertising. Credit, too, has to be allowed for 
longer terms, and in cases where good business would re- 

uire that credit should not be given at all, or at any rate 
that the term should be contracted. When a large com- 
bination has practical control of the market, it can save 
the greater = of these expenses, and effect other econo- 
mies as well. It need not employ so many travellers, nor 
indulge in such costly advertising, nor is it compelled to 
give credit so indiscriminately. By having several estab- 
lishments in different parts of the country, but all under 
a central management, it can effect great savings in 
freights, especially of heavy goods, by supplying the order 
from the nearest establishment. In case of over-production 
it can close some of its older, or more costly, or less con- 
veniently situated plants, and run only those which can be 
worked to their full capacity, and to greatest advantage. 
It can afford to pay large salaries to secure the services of 
the best business capacity in the post of manager, and other 
responsible positions. Above all, by securing virtual con- 
trol of the market a capitalistic monopoly can, to a great 
extent, fix prices. That this end is possible of achievement, 
and that it is the chief aim of capitalistic monopolies, is 
clear from expert evidence. Professor R. T. Ely, the Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Wisconsin, 
defines a monopoly in these terms: “ Monopoly means that 
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substantial unity of action on the part of one or more per- 
sons engaged in some kind of business which gives exclusive 
control, more particularly, although not solely, with respect 
to price.”* The same writer gives the following in a 
note, p. 15:— 

“ According to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, President of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, a man _ producing 
80 per cent. of an article has a monopoly. The follow- 
ing are extracts from his testimony given before the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and Assembly of New York State 
in 1897 (the so-called Lexow Trust Ciaeatiiael, and are 
instructive in this connection :— 

‘It goes without saying that a man who produces 80 
per cent. of an article can control the price by not pro- 
ducing; the price must advance if he does not produce; and 
it must decline if he does produce, if he produces more 
than the market will take.’ 

“ And a little further on he again states this in reply to a 
question :— 

‘It goes without saying that a corporation that controls 
80 per cent. of the product, does control the market price up 
to the pe eapers | point, if he chooses to exercise that power, 
for it goes without saying that that same power can be 
exercised to diminish the price; when you ask whether it 
was the idea in mind on the formation of the company, I 
would say that I do not think it was; that testimony wants 
to be read in connection with what went before it and with 
the objects of that investigation.’ 

“ Then follows this question :— 

‘Then, according to your present version of it, in any 
event, whether it was your object or not, that object was 
reached by reason of your controlling 80 per cent. of the 
product; you do in fact control the product and price in the 
United States?’ 

“To which the answer was given :— 

‘We undoubtedly do.’” 

The following extract is from “Trusts, Pools, and Cor- 
porations,” a volume edited by W. Z. Ripley, Professor of 
Economics in Harvard University :— 


* Monopolies and Trusts, p. 14. 
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“Prominent business men who have declined invitations 
to enter trusts, or have had knowledge of the circumstances 
attending the formation of such enterprises, state most ex- 
plicitly that the main inducement held out to the owners 
of the plants which are to be combined is the prospect of 
controlling the market and exacting higher prices. Then 
the prospectuses issued by many combinations tell the same 
story, and control over the greater part of the output must 
generally be secured before the promoter can make his pro- 
position attractive to financiers and investors. Such con- 
trol must be obtained at all hazards, even at the expense of 
paying extortionate prices for efficient plants, or buying 
worthless factories at substantial valuations. Moreover, 
the tactics employed to stifle possible competition are de- 
cidedly unlovely, and are almost inexplicable upon any 
other assumption than that a desire exists to secure mono- 
polistic powers. Finally, several trust magnates have ad- 
mitted that the purpose of their companies was to control 
output and —— and have conceded that this had been 
accomplished. 

“But the best evidence of the existence of such intent is 
the fact, which appealed so strongly to Judge Taft in the 
Addyston case, that monopolistic powers have been exer- 
cised. Economists do not need to be told that a combina- 
tion that produces from 70 to 90 per cent. of the supply can 
substantially control prices, and this is admitted by such 
expert witnesses as Messrs. Havemeyer and Archbold. It 
is well known that many trusts control from 65 to 95 per 
cent. of the products of their respective industries, and that 
some of them announce from day to day the prices that 
prevail in domestic markets. Therefore, we are not sur- 
prised to learn that the most reliable investigation into 
prices shows that, in almost every case, combinations have 
managed to increase the margin between the cost of ma- 
terials and the price of the finished product for considerable 
periods of time. This fact establishes the existence of 
monopolistic intent and monopolistic power.” ‘ 

It seems to be generally admitted that although there 
are exceptions, yet as a rule monopoly prices are higher 
than competitive.’ Thus President Roosevelt’s recent mes- 


*p. 444. 


‘Ely, Monopolies and Trusts, pp. 136, 222; Jenks, The Trust Pro- 
blem, p. 242; Ripley, p. 66. 
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sage to Congress, accompanying Mr. Garfield’s report on 
the Standard Oil Company’s methods, points out that “the 
price of illuminating oil 1s 2c. to 5c. per gallon higher in 
non-competitive than in competitive fields.” 

One might be tempted to wonder at the moderation which 
is shown by the more successful combinations in fixing their 
prices, when they have obtained virtual control of the 
market. Why are they content with prices that are only 
slightly higher than competitive rates, when they might 
exact what they please? 

If we look at the question from the purely economic 
standpoint, we shall see that even a capitalistic monopoly 
cannot fix prices just as it pleases. If they are very high, 
other capital will inevitably be brought into the business, 
and the monopoly will be threatened by competition; more- 
over, cheaper substitutes will be discovered and used by 
consumers instead of the monopolised commodities, so that 
the too eager monopolists will defeat their own end by fix- 
ing prices too high. A skilfully selected monopoly price 
will be such as to secure the most numerous sales and the 
largest net returns, without enticing new capital into the 
business and thus creating new competitors. 

But, from the point of view of moral theology, there is a 
difficulty against the lawfulness of taking a monopoly price 
which has been fixed on this basis. As we have seen, 
monopoly | pany are, as a rule, higher than competitive 
prices, and yet, if we consult our moral theologians, we 
shall find that the common opinion declares that it is 
against justice for a monopolist to sell at a price above what 
could be got if the monopoly did not exist; and that a sin 
against charity is committed, even when the prices only 
equal the highest, which would rule, if the monopoly did 
not exist.® 

Are we then to condemn ordinary monopoly prices as 
unjust, or, at least, as uncharitable, inasmuch as they are 
higher than would prevail if there were no monopoly? Or 
does the rule of moral theology need revision ? 

Sometimes monopoly prices are certainly unjust. Cases 
are on record where unscrupulous operators have succeeded 


*Lehmkuhl, I., n. 1119; Génicot, I., n. 631. 
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in creating, for a time at least, a local corner in wheat, milk, 
or other common articles of food. They have succeeded in 
considerably raising the current prices, and have thereby 
caused great hardship and inconvenience to great numbers 
of people, and especially to the poor. A story is told of two 
young men who, in winter time at Chicago, managed to 
buy up all the available stock of eggs. New supplies could 
not be brought by water, and for some days the young men 
had control of the egg supply of the city. The price, of 
course, went up, and they netted a round sum of £3,000 by 
their scheme. I do not see how they could be excused from 
a sin against justice, and the consequent obligation of mak- 
ing restitution of their ill-gotten gains. 

It seems certain, too, that injustice is sometimes done to 
producers by monopolists. Many a farmer out West in 
America harvests his crop, but cannot get it to market b 
his unaided resources. He is at the mercy of the middle- 
men, or of the railway companies, who squeeze all the profit 
that there is to be had out of the sale of the produce to the 
consumer. 

In many cases, however, monopoly prices are not much, 
and sometimes are not at all, higher than competitive prices. 
The combinations make their profits by saving the wastes 
of competition, and by diminishing the costs of production. 
In England, where free-trade exposes monopolies to foreign 
competition, this is especially the case. Still, on the whole, 
— have been slightly increased, as a result of the com- 

inations, even in England.’ Are we necessarily to con- 
demn this increase as unjust according to the literal mean- 
ing of the theological rule? 

If we are to take the rule quite literally, that would seem 
to be the necessary consequence. However, we must bear 
in mind that those who formulated the rule had in mind 
conditions very different from those of the modern business 
world. The factory system and machine production on the 
large scale which we witness were not dreamed of, our 
immense agglomerations of capital were impossible then, 
there were no telegraphs or railways, and the laws were 
severe against monopolies and monopolists in imitation of 
that of the Emperor Zeno.’ In any civilized country of 


7 Jerks, The Trust Problem, p. 240. 
* Lege unica C. de Monopoliis. 
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Europe it might be presumed with safety that open compe- 
tition of buyers and sellers would fix a fair and reasonable 
price for commodities. Under these conditions, the classical 
moralists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, formu- 
lated the rule of private monopoly price, that it would be 
unjust if it exceeded the highest price which would prevail 
under competition. The reason which they assigned was 
that the just price could not be settled by sellers 
alone, or by buyers alone, but that where the 
law had not fixed it, it was settled by the com- 
mon estimation of men at a certain time, and in a 
definite place. This common estimation was the proximate 
norm of the just price of commodities, and monopolists 
sinned against justice, if by conspiracy, regrating, fore- 
stalling, or other devices, they forced prices above, or be- 
low, those fixed by common estimation. However, this 
proximate norm of the just price was not arbitrary, nor the 
result of chance; it rested on facts. It depended, those 
theologians taught, on the scarcity or abundance of the 
commodity, on the number or fewness of buyers or sellers, 
on the costs of production, on the risks and expenses of 
transport, on the method of sale, and on numerous other 
factors. Although the seller could not justly charge for 
individual and special costs to which he had accidentally 
been put, yet, in the settling of the just price, the usual and 
ordinary costs of production were necessarily taken into 
account.” 

A price fixed by competition under the circumstances 
which then prevailed, and under the influence of these 
principles, would, as a rule, give a fair and reasonable profit 
to producer and merchant alike, the competitive price would 
be a fair and reasonable price, or the natural price, as the 
theologians called it. As we have seen, competitive prices, 
in the conditions of modern commerce, not infrequently fail 
to give a fair return to producer and merchant, and some- 
times even sink below the costs of production. It is obvious 
that according to the principles of the classical theologians, 
who formulated the rule that monopoly prices must not be 
higher than would prevail under open competition, that 
rule must be interpreted to mean fair and reasonable 

*Lugo, De Justitia, disp. 26, n. 72. 
” Lessius, De Justitia, lb. 2, c. 21, n. 29. 
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competition prices. It cannot be applied literally to the 

rices brought about by the excessive competition of modern 
industry and commerce. For this reason some recent theolo- 
gians have sought for other rules by which to measure the 
justice of monopoly prices, for, of course, they allow that 
per se there need not be anything wrong in these giant 
combinations." The plan adopted in the Birmingham 
scheme for ascertaining what is a fair and reasonable price 
seems to have much to recommend it. Mr. E. J. Smith, the 
author of the scheme, came to the conclusion, after careful 
investigation, that suicidal competition between home pro- 
ducers and merchants was the cause of small profits and 
low wages. To remedy the evil, he devised a plan which 
has been very widely adopted, and which has attracted 
a good deal of attention. Its essential features are given 
in Mr. Smith’s own words in an article in the “ Contem- 
porary Review” for March, 1899, from which I quote the 
following extracts :— 

“In the carrying out of the plan to which these con- 
clusions lead, it is necessary to establish a good trade union 
on either side. The next step is to carefully ascertain the 
real cost of production of every article, the selling price of 
which is to be controlled, and to fix the right proportion of 
profit which must at least be obtained. This is done on a 
system which does not stereotype selling prices, or prevent 
the manufacture of cheaper articles; it only insists upon 
the cost, whatever it may be, being taken out on prescribed 
lines, and the right proportion of profit being added to the 
cost, whatever it may be. These legitimate prices are fixed 
by committees which examine all the conditions of 
manufacture. 

“ Having arrived at selling prices, an alliance between 
the two associations or unions is brought about. Actual 
wages are left where they are, with an arrangement that 
while the alliance continues they shall never be reduced, 
excepting at the workers’ own request, for some special 
purpose. And a bonus on these wages is paid, such bonus 
to be regulated in the future on a sliding scale as profits in- 
crease or decrease, the first bonus never to be removed, un- 
less by the consent of the workpeople, for a special purpose. 
Disputes between employers and workmen are dealt with by 

1 Vermeersch, De Justitia, n. 354. 
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conciliation boards. . . . It is an essential part of the 
agreement that the members of the employers’ association 
contract to employ only members of the trade union, and 
that the latter bind themselves not to work for any manu- 
facturer who is not a member of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, or is selling his goods at lower prices than those 
which from time to time are decided upon. . . . A 
special committee is appointed in each trade, whose duty it 
is to obtain returns from the members as to the condition of 
foreign trading, and to recommend from time to time such 
measures as may be necessary unitedly to meet foreign 
competition.” ” 

If this plan were honestly and fairly worked, monopoly 
prices would be fixed by committees of experts on the basis 
of the cost of production with the addition of a fair propor- 
tion of profit. We here have in substance the rule of the 
common estimation, the measure of the just price according 
to theologians. In this scheme, prices are indeed fixed by 
manufacturers and workmen, and there is some danger that 
they may fix them with too exclusive a regard for their own 
interests. Still, under free-trade, it is not likely that prices 
could be kept at too high a figure; if mone | a danger 
threatened, there would be room for the interference of the 
State. At all events, provided that employers and em- 
ployed are content with moderate profits and reasonable 
wages, the moralist would have nothing to say against such 
a scheme. 

The other questions connected with capitalistic monopo- 
lies, though of great interest to the politician or the man 
of business, cause less difficulty to the moralist. It is 
obvious that “ stock-watering,” as it is called, or the over 
capitalization of companies, to enable the promoter or finan- 
cier to reap a large profit at the expense of the shareholders, 
is against justice and charity. Again, nothing can be said 
in defence of operations by directors by which the price of 
a company’s stock is artificially raised or lowered for the 

rivate benefit of the directors themselves. Powerful com- 

inations are said sometimes to obtain discriminating rates 

from railways, which are, of course, illegal and unfair. 

In Mr. Garfield’s recent report the Standard Oil Com- 

pany is said to have made at least £150,000 a year in 
2p. 370. 
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this way in America. Still more reprehensible is the 
corruption of the legislature, and of other public authori- 
ties, which in some countries monopolies are said to indulge 
in to further their own interests. It is obvious, too, that 
when a combination uses its great power to crush smaller 
rivals, or to force them to join it against their will, it is 
guilty of tyranny and injustice. 


T. SLATER, 8.J. 





Che Biblical Question : 


An Examination of some Rew Principles of 
Interpretation. 


THE Biblical Question, as at present discussed between 
Catnolic writers, has dwarfed and almost superseded alt 
other dcmestic controversies about doctrinal matters. The 
extraordinary expansion of this question may be estimated 
by a comparison of Franzelin’s single chapter * (Chap. I.) of 
about forty pages on the existence, nature, and extent of 
inspiration, with the vast and continually increasing litera- 
ture of this subject since the commencement of this cen- 
tury. But the Jemectia controversies on inspiration, and 
points connected therewith, which that theologian was 
considered to have exhaustively discussed twenty-five years 
ago, form but a subordinate portion of the Biblical meee 
tion in its present stage, which is mainly concerned about 
the legitimacy of certain hermeneutical principles imply- 
ing a wide divergence of views as to the historical character 
of some books of Scripture. It is an exaggeration to 
represent (as a certain writer does) this divergence as 
amounting to “ Two Catholicisms,” when both sides profess 
their readiness to submit to the decision of the central 
authority. Still the controversy is a momentous one, for 
though our commentators frequently differed about the in- 
terpretation of individual texts, it never before happened 
that one class of them condemned and rejected the her- 
ws principles put forward and followed by the 
other. 

The wide range of the subject, expanded by the numerous 
subordinate inquiries into which it has branched forth, has 
required much time and thought from those who devote 
themselves exclusively to its investigation. Naturally 
enough, they desire to exclude all non-specialists from dis- 
cussing the subject that they have laboriously made their 
own. They demand that the question be referred, “ first of 


*Franzelin, De Div. Traditione et S. Script. Romz, 1875. 
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all, to Catholic Scripturists ;” it should be “ settled by exe- 
getes and critics ;” a non-specialist “ might as well attempt 
to solve a problem in chemistry, anatomy, or history, he 
being neither a chemist, physicist, or historian.” Even 
a further division of labour among experts is insisted on, 
and Fr. Prat, S.J., declares that the exegete must bow 
to the decision of the critic as to the literary character of 
the work to be interpreted. 

Now, exegetes and critics do not write for their own 
class alone. They address themselves to a wider circle of 
readers; they undertake to make their views intelligible to 
others besides the initiated. Whoever masters the exposi- 
tion of their views, has before him the premises from which 
they draw their conclusions. They have no monopoly of 
logic, and may impose on themselves by sophisms that may 
possibly be detected by one not furnished with a tithe of 
their erudition. Niebuhr could claim to be an exceptional 
authority in the domain of early Roman History. Yet 
many will agree, in principle, with the following observa- 
tion of Macaulay, whom I quote because his language 
well conveys the ideas I wish to express. “ Niebuhr's 
learning,” he says, “ is immeasurably superior to mine, yet I 
think myself quite as good a judge of evidence as he was; 
I might easily have believed, if he told me, there were proofs 
that I had never seen; but when he produces his proofs, I 
conceive I am perfectly entitled to pronounce on their 
value.” And another remark of the same writer may pos- 
sibly have an ——— to more than one of our learned 
exegetes. “His (Niebuhr’s) mind is utterly wanting in 
the faculty by which a demonstrated truth is distinguished 
from a plausible hypothesis.” The important distinction 
here made is confirmed by an event in the history of Dar- 
winism. The most trenchant and damaging criticism of 
the theory of Natural Selection (as Darwin candidly ad- 
mitted) came not from any of the numerous experts in 
natural history, who had reviewed and discussed it for 
nine years, but from a professor of engineering,’ whose 
equipment for the task he undertook was mainly logical. 


* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, by Sir G. Trevelyan. 

*See the remarkable article in North British Review, by Fleeming 
Jenkin, June, 1867, and Darwin’s Life and Letters By His Son, 
Vol. III., pp. 107, 108. 
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Christian Apologists will not readily admit that because 
they could not stand a competitive examination against 
Buchner, Vogt, and Moleschott in the minutiz of physi- 
ology, they must not attempt a criticism of the materialist 
superstructure raised on the foundation of “ No phosphorus, 
no thought.’ One may admire the learning and ability of 
Professor Von Hummelauer, §.J., without surrendering 
one’s judgment to the reasoning by which he satisfied him- 
self that the “ Law of the Kingdom ” (1 Kings ix. 25), which 
Samuel wrote and “ placed before the Lord” on the day 
of Saul’s inauguration, before he dismissed the people, was 
that lengthy portion of Deuteronomy xii.-xxvi.; and that 
Samuel in composing it was inspired to successfully simu- 
late a work of Moses, by referring to the future occupation 
of Canaan and inserting regulations about camp life in the 
desert.’ No doubt the non-specialists may sometimes mis- 
understand and misrepresent the argument they may ven- 
ture to discuss, but so also may specialists, if we may judge 
by their recriminations in controversy with one another. 


II. 


Between the Old and the New School there is no dispute 
as to what the Fathers of the Church taught regarding the 
existence and extent of inspiration. Both schools unite 
in admitting that the Fathers unanimously held that the 
inerrancy of the sacred writers must be understood to ex- 
clude the possibility of any erroneous affirmation made by 
them not merely on faith and morals but on any subject. 
Indeed the advanced critics strive to out-do their opponents 
in the emphasis with which they accentuate the unanimity 
of traditional teaching on this subject. Fr. Prat (“ La Bible 
et L’Histoire,’’ p. 15) says: —“ Si la Tradition Catholique 
n’est pas une chimére, si le consentement des Péres n’est pas 
un vain mot, il n’est point de dogme plus solidement établi 
que l’inerrance de |’Ecriture. . . il ne peut y avoir dans 
la Bible, en quelque matiére que soit, des renseignments 
erronées.”” On which Dr. Poels,‘ a distinguished member 
of the same school, observes: “The learned Jesuit does 
not affirm toomuch. . . the whole Bible is inspired even 


*Comment. in Deuteron. Introd. Special. ad Cap. XII. 
* Bulletin of the Catholic University (of America), Jan., 1905. 
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as to obiter dicta, but in the sense in which the inspired 
writer wished to be understood.” It would seem, however, 
that there is reason for subjecting this unqualified asser- 
tion about the Fathers to further examination. That the 
view declared to be unanimously held, is the view of the 
great majority, cannot be disputed, but some evidence worth 
considering may be adduced to show that there were a few 
notable exceptions. A passage of S. Chrysostom, which is 
plausibly explained so as to harmonize with the prevailing 
opinion, may be shown to require a different interpretation. 

he passage occurs in his Homilia*® on 8. Matt. i. Having 
dilated on the great agreement of the Evangelists, he puts 
to himself the objection—* But you will say, the opposite 
has happened, for they are often convicted (é€\éyxovra) of 
giving discordant acounts (S:adwvovrres).” The objection 


is not that they gave diverse, but contradictory accounts, 
such being the force of S:adwvodvres, and of the noun 
diuadwria. He replies by deriving an argument from that 
contradiction for their truthfulness, as the contradiction is 
a proof that ot do not repeat a made-up story. His exact 


words are:—*“ That very thing (7.e., the contradiction im- 
uted) is (not ‘would be’) the greatest proof (not, there- 
ore, a mere argumentum ad hominem) of their truthful- 

ness.” Surely he does not mean to derive such a proof from 

a contradiction imputed but baseless. He then goes on to 

say: “If they agreed in all things as regards time and place 

and words, no enemy would believe them.” The structure 
of the conditional sentence & ovvedivmoavy . . . dvdeis 
av éxiorevocv—with historical tenses in each clause—re- 
quires that the condition expressed be an unfulfilled con- 
dition, and that, therefore, they did not agree not merely 

as to words, but as to the time and place. There was thus a 

discrepancy as to the time and place of an event narrated. 

Again, at the end of his reply to the objection, he asserts 

with emphasis “the great concord in principal mat- 

ters” (ev xedehdiois), and he enumerates these principal 
things as the chief doctrines of the Christian Faith. 

To emphasise agreement in principal matters is to make 

a significant restriction. A contrast is made between 

that complete agreement, the cvpdovia év Kehehdiors, and 

the previously admitted % Soxodca elvar év pixpois Siadwvia 

—disagreement in small things. But I shall be told 

* Ed. Bern. Montfaucon, Tom. 7, 1727. 
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that I should have translated “apparent disagreement.” 
Not so; 7 Soxdvoa® might under other circumstances have the 
meaning of “apparent.’’ Here it is used, as the different 
parts of the verb Soxéw often are in the Greek Testament 
and in the Classic authors, merely to avoid that directness 
and bluntness of expression to which the Greek mind was 
averse; hence it should not appear in an English transla- 
tion at all in the present instance. But why exclude the 
meaning “apparent?” Because it is excluded by the ar- 
guments already adduced, from some words of the text and . 
from the grammatical construction of the previous condi- 
tional sentence. If it be alleged, as it is by Fr. Pesch, that 
in a subsequent passage S. Pheveutionn speaks of “ diver- 
sity,” that is no reply to the arguments which prove that in 
the passage in question he spoke of a contradiction as to 
place and time. Still, it will be observed that while ad- 
mitting minor discrepancies as to place and time, S. Chry- 
sostom claims to be justified in stating absolutely the truth 
of the Evangelists’ accounts, and treating the discrepancy 
as no obstacle to such a statement (ovdev Brdmra trav 
éipnpevov tnv adnOéiav). Compare with this language 
that of S. Ambrose (apud Pesch, p. 74), “ Non discordant 
Evangelistarum sententize, quando concordat mysterium.” 
Agreement in stating a Divine truth is sufficient to justify 
a general statement of agreement. Possible disagreement 
in other matters is implied by the form of expression. A 
similar meaning must be attached to S. Jerome’s explana- 
tion of a passage in S. Matt. (xxvii.), where a prophecy of 
Zachary is quoted as having been uttered by Jeremias. 
“Ts this an error?’ he asks, and proceeds to answer “ Absit 
ut hoc de pedissequo Christi dicamus cui curae fuit non 
verba et syllabas aucupari sed sententias dogmatum 
ponere.”’ That is to say, S. Matthew truly quotes and ap- 
plies an ancient prophecy ; that was what he was concerned 
about, and not about mere words and syllables. Was there 
a mis-quotation? He does not deny that there was—in the 
sense that the passage was not quoted from its real author. 


*See Robinson’s Lezicon of Greek Testament, s.v. Aoxéw: 
“‘ Spoken also, in the moderation and urbanity of the Greek manner, of 
what is REAL and CERTAIN.”’ 

’ Epistola, lvii., ad Pammachium. Ed. Migne., Tom. I., p. 573. 
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Was this then an inaccuracy? He wished to avoid ex- 
pressly saying so, but if pressed, would doubtless have to 
admit that it was, that this was not a case of the substitu- 
tion of one synonym for another. His answer means that 
the imputed discrepancy is just as inconsiderable as the ver- 
bal difference between two sentences having the same mean- 
ing. In the three instances we have been considering, the 
writers do not think that the admission of a trivial error in 
details precludes them from making a general and unquali- 
fied statement that each of the sacred writers speaks the 
truth. Just as in some physical calculations a small “neg- 
ligeable quantity” is treated as non-existent, though its 
existence is not expressly denied. 

But not even this slight infringement on absolute iner- 
rancy is admitted by the Fathers who flourished in the sub- 
sequent centuries, or by the medizval Scholastics, or (with 
very few exceptions) by the theologians who succeeded 
them. 

After the very precise and express language in which 
Leo XIII.* rejects the doctrine of partial inerrancy, it is 
not easy to see how it can be maintained at present by any 
one within the Church. Would the view of the three 
Fathers who appear to have held that, while admitting 
trivial inaccuracies as to details, they might absolutely af- 
firm the truthfulness of the sacred writers—would this fall 
short of what the Encyclical of Leo XIII. requires? The 
author’ of “Studies on the Gospels” apparently satisfied 
himself (by some argument or other) that the question of 
absolute inerrancy is not a closed question, and that there 
is room for another decision on the point. Discussing the 
evidence for the Resurrection, he says:—“In presence of 
this discord [between the Evangelistic accounts] should 
the historian hesitate to draw his own conclusion, etc. ? 
Such is the question of the critics discouraged by the hope- 
lessly contradictory accounts.” “It is not possible to bend 
these accounts of S. John and S. Luke into conformity with 
the Galilean tradition. The tradition represented by S. 
Matthew and S. Mark is far from being so solid and unim- 
peachable.” These passages go beyond asserting an 


*Eneych. Prov. Deus, in following pages briefly referred to as ‘‘ The 
Eneyelical.’”’ 


*Fr. Vincent Rose, O.P., Prof. in Fribourg Univ. 
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apparent discrepancy. While such an opinion is defended 
openly, without censure, can complete inerrancy be held 
to be a closed question? But whatever may be said by a 
few of its members, certain it is that the New School pro- 
fesses not to deviate from the Old on the extension of in- 
spiration beyond the sphere of Faith and Morals. 


ITT. 


The leading principle of the New Exegetical School, has 
been thus set forth by F. Lagrange, its Corypheus: “We 
desire to introduce historical methods into the study of the 
Bible, as the middle ages incorporated in theology the 
principles of faith and philosophy.” One of these methods 
on which they lay special stress is to determine the literary 
character of a book, 7.e., whether it be historical, poetical, 
or didactic, before a definite conclusion be formed as to 
what it teaches. From the frequent reference to this and 
the language in which it is referred to, one would think 
that until their time this critical process had been 
neither described nor practised. Perhaps the phrase “to 
determine the literary character ” of a book is new, but the 
process itself was described and illustrated by Catholic 
writers on hermeneutics ™ in the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century. It was familiar to critics of classical 
literature who thus determined the true character of Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropzedia—a political romance that until the 
middle of the eighteenth century had been taken for 
authentic history. A tendency to take a similarly altered 
view of some apparently historical books of the Bible has 
been gaining ground, under the influence of recent criti- 
cism, but in such questions it will be necessary, now, to 
take into account the decision of the Biblical Commission. 

Another characteristic is to emphasise the distinction 
between the methods and aims of ancient history, especially 
Semitic history, and the methods and standard followed by 
modern historians. They insist on the necessity of more 
accurately discriminating between what the Bible contains 
and what it affirms and guarantees. Obvious as the 

” La Méthode Historique, par le P. Lagrange, Des Freres Precheurs. 
Paris, 1904, p. 43. 


" Kohlgrueber Iermeneutica Biblica, p. 199 et seqq. and 149 et seqq. 
(Vienne, 1850). 
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distinction may seem, it was in former times not sufficiently 
adverted to, and the Bible was weighted with a respon- 
sibility which was illogically imposed on it. Commentators 
considered it their duty to discuss, and even to vindicate, 
the opinion expressed by the man whose cure from blind- 
ness is recorded in 8S. John, Chap. ix. And Bellarmine 
wasted some learning and ingenuity in endeavouring to 
show that “the Romans annually committed the supreme 
power to one person, whom all obeyed throughout their 
territory ”"—the account which Judas Macchabeus heard 
about Roman institutions (1 Macchab. viii.). 

Though in agreement with the doctrines generally re- 
ceived about the existence of inspiration and its extension, 
the New School has raised two controversies, neither of them 
of more than secondary importance, as regards the nature 
of inspiration and the method by which its characteristics 
should be investigated. 

They revived (with some modification) the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration which had become obsolete in theological 
schools during the nineteenth century. This led to a some- 
what acrimonious controversy which is not yet extin- 


guished. The opinion — to verbal inspiration has 


been sarcastically described as a vivisection, as an un- 
natural separation of thought and language. After some 
time, F. Lagrange, the originator of the controversy, dis- 
covered and admitted that it was little more than a logo- 
machia. “If this be what some moderns mean—inspira- 
tion for the thoughts and ‘assistentia’ for the words “— 
we are substantially agreed ” (Rev. Biblique, 1896). Such 
an admission might well have put an end to the controversy, 
but it did not. That this ultra-orthodox declaration of 
verbal inspiration should be a distinctive feature of the 
New School, appears somewhat paradoxical to its oppo- 
nents. In view of the veritable Kenosis effected by the new 
system of interpretation, in the books of Scripture—turning 
some of them into heaps of chaff with some grains of corn— 
the strenuous assertion of the inspiration of those books, in 
the extreme sense of the term, seems singularly inopportune. 
‘ ; ; Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant. 
™ De Verbo Dei, Cap. XV. 
* Nous sommes d’ accord pour le fond des choses. 
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Another polemic was started against the method adopted 
by Franzelin (not at all peculiar to him) to determine what 
was essential to inspiration as defined by the Church. That 
theologian sought to determine the minimum required for 
inspiration, by the established theological procedure. 
Taking the definition of the Vatican Council as a point of 
departure, he instituted an analysis of that dogmatic 
formula—not from the word “author” alone, but from 
the complex term “ author of Sacred Books ’—and came to 
the negative conclusion that verbal inspiration was 
not required by the definition, and that “assistentia,’’ 
though required, did not suffice. This was a ae 
logical and legitimate mode of procedure. It could not be 
expected that theologians would be content to repeat the 
formula, “God is the author of the Sacred Books,” without 
attempting to ascertain and set forth its meaning. Into 
that formula the Church had condensed a number of tra- 
ditional expressions about the Scriptures, and to ascertain 
its meaning was to find out what action God was declared 
by tradition (as hitherto defined) to have exercised on the 
human writers of the books. This procedure was severely 
attacked for attempting “to discover by deduction” what 
should be discovered by solving a historical question, and 
for proceeding from the concept of “author” rather than 
from the vaguer term “ inspiration.’” Dr. Poels praised La- 
grange for pointing out “the danger to Catholic scholars 
of Franzelin’s method.” Here was some confusion of 
thought. Franzelin did not attempt to supersede by de- 
duction an historical inquiry as to whether any more con- 
sequences of inspiration than he admitted should be ac- 
knowledged. Verbal inspiration was not, he held, involved 
in the definition, but it might be admitted “ si aliunde pro- 
betur.” * Here, again, Lagrange was candid enough to 
admit that “the reaction against Franzelin had gone too 
far ’’—a virtual retractation of his attack. The descrip- 
tion of inspiration, which Franzelin had elaborated by the 
above-mentioned process, was adopted almost verbatim by 
Leo XIII. in his Encyclical. On the whole, the New 
School has not come well out of those very unnecessary and 
inopportune controversies. 


* De Div. Trad. et S. Scriptura, p. 357. Rome, 1875. 
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IV. 


But the most striking point of difference between the 
Old and the New School of Exegetes is that large portions 
of the Scripture which the former still read as history, the 
latter regard as myth or legend, or, at least, as uncertified 
matter which is related but not guaranteed. This momen- 
tous difference is due to the employment by the New 
School of certain peculiar hermeneutical principles which 
we shall now endeavour to subject to a critical examination. 
The most fundamental and far-reaching of those principles 
is—“ That as the Biblical historians speak of natural phe- 
nomena —* to appearances, so they may be inter- 
preted to relate history according to appearances.” The 
announcement of this principle appears to be regarded by 
its discoverer and propagators as the principal achieve- 
ment of the New School, as marking an epoch in Biblical 
studies. “We have assimilated history to the sciences with 
the authorization of the Encyclical,” says Lagrange.” “Have 
we the right,” asks Fr. Prat, “to extend to historical 
sciences the conclusion already laid down for the natural 
sciences? Analogy invites us, and the Encyclical seems to 
authorise us.” These assertions are re-echoed by the other 
members of the School. This discovery was set forth by 
Fr. Lagrange in a series of lectures addressed to a Catholic 
society in Toulouse. Why he preferred to give it to the 
world in an undidactic form, “ not a treatise but a causerie.” 
he has not explained. If he had proposed it in a syste- 
matic treatise, addressed to theologians, he would, cer- 
tainly, be expected to define his principle more precisely, 
and prove it more rigorously than he undertook to do in 
“La Méthode Historique.” 

To relate history “ according to appearances” is a strange 
phrase that would not readily be apprehended by a popular 
audience. One would have thought that some explanation 
of it would have been given or, better still, an illustration, 
by selecting a passage in one of the Biblical historians and 
expounding it “according to appearances.” But Fr. Lagrange 

* La Bible et L’Histoire, p. 27. Paris, 1905. 

Apur Pesch, De Inspir. Fribourg, 1906. 

“En effet, toutes les interprétations propres & la nouvelle école 


reposent sur |’ hypothése des apparences historiques. Delattre, S.J., 
Autour de la question Biblique, p. 112. (Paris, 1904). 
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avoided doing anything of the kind. MHe introduced 
this “excellent rule” which he claimed to have found 
formulated in the Encyclical, near the end of his third 
lecture, and neither in the few closing pages of that lec- 
ture, nor in any subsequent one, did he illustrate the new 
art of interpretation for the benefit of his audience, but dis- 
missed them to interpret Scripture as best they could 
“according to appearances.” Without the advantage of 
having from him an exposition of his “ excellent rule,” or an 
illustration of it by an example, let us try to ascertain its 
exact meaning. Dolus latet in generalibus, so let us take 
some concrete instances. Attached to such propositions as 
the “sun rises,” or the “sun sets,” the phrase “ according 
to appearances ”’ is readily understood, and the reality con- 
trasted with it, or corresponding to it, is known by astrono- 
mical deduction. But what is the effect of adding this 
phrase orally or mentally to propositions about past human 
actions, such as “ Moses led the people of Israel out of 
Egypt,”’ or, “ Herod sentand beheaded John the Baptist in 
prison,” or any other proposition regarding human affairs 
in the Bible? and what is the reality that would be con- 
trasted with appearances in such cases? Dr. Poels,” who 
ought to know, gives the following explanation :—* The 
distinction between sensible appearances and reality is 
clear. It is the distinction between facts and traditions or 
sources, which are the sensible appearances of historical 
reality.” Here, at last, our readers have an authoritative 
explanation of an unusual phrase, and we hope they find 
it as clear as it is declared to be. Assuming that the two 
propositions just mentioned represent “ realities,” and that 
“sources” mean written sources, the sensible appearance 
of one is the Book of Exodus; of the other, S. Matthew’s 
Gospel. The history of Herodotus would be the “ sensible 
appearance ” of the expedition of Xerxes, as well as of 
numerous legends narrating actions that never took place. 
How did people understand history, sacred or profane, be- 
fore this illuminating terminology was invented?  Pos- 
sibly other_members of the School do not understand their 
shibboleth in the same way as this author. But, besides 
the question of the meaning, there remains another, viz., to 
what class of propositions regarding human affairs in the 


"Catholic University Bulletin. April, 1905. 
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Bible is this restrictive phrase to be attached? What is 
the criterion to be applied? 

Can a modern interpreter by his power of divination 
determine when the contemporaries of a Biblical historian 
would qualify his assertions by oon | adding “ according 
to appearances,” and when they would not? No limita- 
tion is imposed on the discretion or imagination of the exe- 
gete—a manifest weak point in the system. However, a 
true believer in the system is in possession of some sub- 
jective criterion by which he can discern a historical fact in 
the midst of legends even in the remote past. Thus,” 
Lagrange holds that legends fill up nearly the whole of the 
vast interval between Adam and Abraham, there being but 
one solitary narrative of a historical fact, the account of 
the Fall. He has obliged his theory, much to the detri- 
ment of its logical symmetry, to allow him that one ex- 
ception. One is reminded of Cicero’s rhetorical appeal to 
his favourite philosophy to leave him some shreds of truth 
that he wanted to retain:—*“Perturbatricem harum 
omnium rerum Academiam exoremus ut sileat; nam si in- 


vaserit in haec, quae satis scite nobis instructa videntur, 
miseras edet ruinas.” (De Legibus i. 14). 


V. 


The writers of the New School undertake no light task 
when they attempt to justify, in the case of the Scripture 
histories, the employment of the rule of interpretation 
which we are considering. It is a legitimate presumption 
against it that no commentator on the Classics thinks of 
applying it to the interpretation of the Greek and Roman 
Historians. On what foundation rests the proposed prin- 
ciple which would interpret some statements of past human 
actions like assertions about natural phenomena? “On 
analogy and the Encyclical of Leo XIII,” replies Fr. Prat, 
expressing with a little more explicitness than others the 
common opinion of the New School. Let us leave the En- 
cyclical aside for the present and examine the appeal to 
analogy—a term which so accurate a writer, doubtless, em- 
ploys in its proper sense. 

A hermeneutical rule cannot be established by analogy. 


*® La Méthode Historique, Conference 6me. 
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Like the rules of grammar, it must be established by direct 
observation and examination of instances. The applica- 
tion of a rule formed from observation of one set of in- 
stances to a totally different set of instances, cannot be 
made with confidence. It is commonly said that the value 
of an argument from analogy varies from zero to certainty, 
but the antagonistic influence of anomaly, which so often 
embarrasses attempts to classify the forms and rules of lan- 
guage, makes it even more precarious as regards language 
than in physical speculations. Even if some of the condi- 
tions, essential to the analogy contended for, were present 
(it will be shown that they are nearly all absent), what an 
insecure basis for a new rule to be followed in the interpre- 
tation of inspired books. It isa doubtful guide for the New 
Departure :— 


Quale per incertam Lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis. 


Analogy proceeds from points of resemblance, and is dis- 
proved if these be overborne by the more numerous points 
of difference. There is, it is maintained, a resemblance, 
sufficient for an analogical inference, between (1) passages 
describing physical phenomena according to the impres- 
sion made on the senses, and (2) those narrating, as histori- 
cal facts, popular errors or legends ; and the inference drawn 
is that, as, admittedly, the former class of expression (the 
stock examples are astronomical phenomena) can be used 
without loss of veracity, so can the affirmation of popular 
errors. Where is the resemblance between the two classes 
of passages? The answer is: in that both are statements 
at variance with objective reality. We shall presently see 
that this is inaccurate—but let it be granted for a moment. 
Here then is a resemblance of the vaguest kind, in one 
point alone, and that the negative quality of being an 
erroneous assertion. On the other hand, the points of dif- 
ference are numerous and manifest. The former class of 
expressions has, ever since the creation of man, conveyed 
necessary or useful information for various purposes, and 
has served for the division of time. The ancient husband- 
man, who was told * to reap when the Pleiades were rising, 
and plough when that constellation was setting, received 


3D? 
” Hesiod. Opp. and Di., v.v., 1-4. 
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thereby information that was intelligible and true, while a 
falsification of history, conscious or unconscious, conveyed 
no information at all, or worse than none. The first class 
of expressions are readily translated into strictly accurate 
and scientific equivalents; not so an unhistorical narration 
about the remote past, which has no truthful equivalent. 
The usus loquendi justifies the former class, but not the 
latter; no one using the former is charged with deception, 
but that charge is brought against a historian who inserts 
a false account in historical narrative. 

The absence of a real analogy will be made still more 
evident by another consideration, which I cannot state 
better than in the words of the “ Perpétuité de la Foi” 
(Tom. i., pp. 766-767 Ed. Migne):—* The rules which men 
follow in the use of language are founded on human nature 
itself. When the judgments of reason or faith are con- 
trary to the ideas that originate from the senses, there are 
necessarily formed two sets of expressions which continue 
to co-exist, the one conformable to the impressions of the 
senses, the other conformable to reason or faith. In spite 
of philosophy, and though all men were to become Coperni- 
cans, it will always be said that the sun rises and sets, and 
that the moon shines out among the lesser lights of the 
heavens. . . . . The double language that arises in 
such cases has its roots in human nature, since men will 
never become so penetrated by ideas produced by abstract 
reasoning as to forget those formed by the senses.” 

The anticipations of the authors of this extract, who 
wrote before Newton, have been exactly realised. The 
Copernican theory is everywhere taught, and there has been 
formed a scientifically exact language in conformity with 
it. But this language has not superseded or displaced the 
older expressions derived from the senses, and astronomers 
themselves find its use more convenient; not merely in 
ordinary conversation, but in the very latest scientific 
treatises, they speak of the sun rising and setting, and of 
its varying rate of motion in different parts of its path. 

Now, if the pretended analogy we are considering were a 
real one, there would also exist at the present day, a double 
set of expressions applicable to historical statements, the 
one in accordance with objective reality ascertained by 
critical research, the other in accordance with the “ theory 
of historical appearances.” Is this so? Can we interpret 
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in the latter sense a single historical writer of, say, the 
18th or 19th century? Dr. Poels™” candidly admits that 
we cannot, and this gives away the case for a real analogy 
(with statements about phenomena) attempted to be estab- 
lished by others of his school. “To state a fact,’’ he 
writes, “ means to affirm it personally. Where an author 
makes a restriction, it must be, each time, explicit; we 
cannot now appeal to implicit restrictions.” The fact is 
that this rule of interpretation was manufactured ex- 
pressly for the Bible, and was never employed in ascer- 
taining the meaning of any other histories, ancient or 
modern. And, to borrow their own ~ery peculiar termin- 
ology, they have been misled by the “ sensible appearance ” 
of an analogy. 

In this connection the singular opinion of Lagrange,” as 
to the import of the Biblical passages which describe 
natural phenomena according to appearances, may be 
briefly considered. After having quoted Fr. Brucker, who 
(rightly) considered that this language was true, he says :— 
“It is more correct to say that it is neither true nor false 

when one keeps to appearances there is no judg- 
ment, no affirmation or negation. This is elementary 
logic.” Elementary logic—misapplied. When his almanac 
tells him that the sun will rise, on the first of next month, 
at four o’clock, does not this give information which is at 
present the conclusion from a long calculation, and which 
will afterwards be verified by experience? Is not such 
information a proposition ? 

Nor can it be held that a proposition such as “the sun 
rises” is in no sense objectively true. In using it for the 
ordinary business of life, the uneducated speaker does not 
think at all of attributing motion to the sun. His object is 
to affirm that sunlight is commencing to illuminate his 
locality. And that affirmation is objectively true, just as 
true as if it was said that the rotation of the earth was 
just beginning to expose the locality to the sun’s rays. 

hus there is no point of resemblance to a legendary nar- 
rative which states what is objectively false. Had this 
been adverted to, the unfortunate analogy might never 
have been proposed. I can call to mind but one passage 


*® Catholic Univ. Bulletin. April, 1905. 
"La Méthode Iist., p. 105. 
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containing a historical assertion that presents some kind of 
parallelism to those mentioning physical phenomena 
“ according to appearances,” viz., that describing the fate 
of Lot’s wife. And, curious to say, when Von Humme- 
lauer, in his Commentary on Genesis,” understands the 
text (according to appearances) to mean that the body was 
covered with saline incrustations in the great con- 
vulsion which destroyed the cities of the plain, Lagrange 
will not accept the aid of his own favourite principle. He 
declares that this is the rationalist exegesis of Paulus, 
though he himself admits that no such thing occurred as 
the change of the whole body into a column of salt—not 
“ statue” of salt, as he wishes to translate it to suit his 
hypothesis of a purely legendary story. 

y a brilliant or daring piece of strategy, the author of 
“La Méthode Historique”* claims that this paradoxical 
principle of interpretation was found fully formulated in 
the Encyclical of the Pope, “ dans une toute petite phrase,” 
as if, we suppose, too obvious for lengthened exposition. 
This he proclaimed the “ Parole Libératrice”’; he hailed it 
as the scorn debtor in ancient Attica may be supposed 
to have hailed the “ Disburdening Ordinance.” But in 
presenting this declaration of the Encyclical in 1902, in a 
lecture to a Catholic society, it was not in accordance with 
“scientific method ” to give his hearers the “toute petite 
phrase” without the context—without, at least, the sen- 
tence that followed. The severe handling that this version 
of the Encyclical has received during the last two years from 
opposing critics,* has not been without effect on Fr. La- 
grange. He at one time claimed to have the positive 
authorization of that document; now he is content to ex- 
press himself negatively, and to claim merely that it “does 
not hinder” his method of interpreting Biblical history: 


* Hummelauer says, p. 417: ‘‘ Hallucinatur certe Bonfrerius, totam 
mulieris substantiam pronuntians in salem esse versam, excepta anima.” 
Lagrange quotes this from Hummelauer, leaving out the words ‘‘excepta 
anima,’’ and makes Bonfrere sufficiently absurd. He holds that the 
text, Gen. xix., 26, expresses the same absurd meaning attributed by 
the mutilated quotation to Bonfrere. His argument for this meaning 
cannot be treated seriously. 

*Pp. 104, 105. 

*Delattre,, Magnier, ete. See the convincing argument of Dr. 
McRory in the April No. of this Review, pp. 163, 164. 
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“La décision Pontificale n’empéche pas de reconnaitre 
en fait une tradition populaire non enseignée, qu’un enoncé 
scientifique non correspondant a la réalité de faits.” ® 


VI. 


Though unable to show that a single commentator since 
the fifth century, or before that time, explained any part of 
the historical books of Scripture in this manner, Lagrange 
maintains, nevertheless, that his method is an application 
of a traditional principle. The proof to justify this im- 
posing appellation is that S. Jerome interpreted Scripture 
according to this rule. Elsewhere, to secure himself 
against objections from tradition, he had taken the pre- 
caution of laying down that to be authoritative the consent 
of the Fathers should be unanimous. While his opponents 
must produce against him a vast volume of testimony, the 
usage of one Father alone will establish a traditional prin- 
ciple for the benefit of his own theory. In order that pas- 
sages from S. Jerome should be relevant to the question at 
issue, should serve the purpose for which they are adduced, 
the view expressed in them should be as follows :—A Bibli- 
cal historian may affirm erroneous popular beliefs without 
giving any intimation that he regards them as erroneous. 
This is alleged to be the exact meaning, of “ Multa dicuntur 
in Scripturis juxta opinionem illius temporis quo gesta re- 
feruntur et non juxta id quod rei veritas continebat.” What 
were the circumstances under which this custom of Scrip- 
ture was asserted? In Chap. xxviii. of his prophecy, Jere- 
mias (who had no compound equivalent to pseudo-propheta 
in his language) gave to Hananias the appellation by which 
he was generally known, “Hananias the prophet,” and de- 
nounced him in the words “ The Lord hath not sent thee.” 
In Chap. ii. of S. Luke we read that “ The parents of Jesus 
sought for him in Jerusalem,” but in the previous chapter 
S. Luke had clearly taught that Joseph was not his parent. 
S. Jerome, commenting on these passages, thought it a 
justifiable use of language that persons be called by desig- 
nations given them by the public, even when the writer 
considered these designations unfounded or unmerited. 
The rule of language followed in the passages under con- 


= Revue Biblique, Jan., 1906. 
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sideration may be accurately stated as follows:—A writer 
or speaker may give to persons, parties, or movements a 
name popularly attached to them, without a supposed 
to imply thereby his belief that they were entitled to such 
names, but if he affirms those appellations, as predicates, 
of the persons or parties, etc., spoken of, then he is under- 
stood to express thereby his own opinion. <A Catholic 
writer will refer to the Reformation, using that word as a 
conventional term and, as it were, under protest. He will 
write about Mahomet the Prophet, and use the word freely 
without the addition of “ pseudo” or “false.” But he will 
not say “ Luther’s movement was a reformation,” or “ Ma- 
homet was a prophet.” © No one will object to speak of 
“ Alexander the Great,” but many may decline to affirm 
that “ Alexander was great.” S. Jerome stated his rule 
inaccurately; Fr. Prat appears to admit its want of logical 
accuracy when he terms it rhetorical, “une concession ora- 
toire.’ It includes in one formula a true and a false rule 
of language. S. Jerome seems to have inferred that be- 
cause you could without inconsistency give a person his 
recognized designation, though not believing him to be en- 
titled to it, you could also affirm of a person a quality or 
action which you believe to be falsely attributed to him by 
public opinion. Here is a rule sought to be established by 
a false analogy. There is no such rule of language; he 
gives only one passage as an illustration of it, Matt. xiv. 9, 
and in the interpretation of that he is universally admitted 
to have mistaken §. Matthews meaning. Let it be 
granted for a moment that his interpretation was correct, 
and that when the Evangelist said “ Herod was struck sad,” 
he expressed not his own opinion, but the erroneous per- 
suasion of the public. Does 8. Jerome say that this error 
was not intimated by the narrator to the readers of his 
history? Not at all; he professes to have discovered that 
the popular impression was erroneous, and the context was 
his only source of information on such a matter. What he 
himself discovered from the narration he would admit that 
other readers could discover also. To sum up, S. Jerome 
states an erroneous rule of language; but he does not affirm 
all that the new critics want. They require a witness who 
would testify that the sacred writers (1) absolutely affirmed 
some erroneous opinions of the public, and (2) gave neither 
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in text or context an intimation that they themselves re- 
garded the popular opinion as anerror. They produce one 
authority alone, who in one instance states the former, but 
nowhere the latter proposition. If then it be contended 
that in accordance with §. Jerome’s “ Lex Historie,” one 
may understand the author of Genesis in Chap viii. not 
to intend to vouch for such a past event as the Deluge, but 
to state the opinion commonly entertained by the people 
(i.e. to inform his readers of their own general opinion), 
the answer is, Did you discover from the narration that 
the author did not hold personally the general opinion, 
the erroneous opinion, that he states? And if the reply 
be, as it must be, in the negative ; then, the instance is 
not parallel to the passages interpreted by S. Jerome as 
above quoted. 


VIL. 


Dr. Poels, a thoroughgoing defender of “ history accord- 
ing to appearances,” has proposed in two able and elabo- 
rate articles, in the American Catholic University Bulletin 


(January and April, 1905), a theory of his own which he 
believes will have the effect of placing the distinctive doc- 
trine of his school in an unassailable position, and will 
“explain the difficulties which some Theologians find in 
the writings of the Critics.” Every book, he says, bears 
traces of the common opinions of its time in historical and 
scientific matters. In every book two sorts of affirmations 
are to be found: “(1) those of the author himself, as dis- 
tinguished from his age, and addressing his readers; (2) 
those in which he is a representative of his age, whose 
common opinions mentioned in his book are his starting 
point.” In other words, the contents of a book may he 
divided into (1) what is merely “mentioned,” and (2) 
what is affirmed or taught by the author, speaking formali- 
ter as author? Applying this analysis of the contents of a 
book to the Scripture, Dr. Poels holds that an inspired 
author teaches only when he formally as author addresses 
his readers, and that he is inspired only in what he in- 
tended to teach. What is to be thought of his analysis and 
its application to Scripture? The proposition based on 
that analysis, including as it does the books of Scripture, 
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involves an almost manifest petitio principii. The expres- 
sion, “ what are mentioned but not formally affirmed or 
taught,” defines obiter dicta. “What are mentioned,” are 
identified with the personal views of the writer which he 
holds “in common with his generation,” but does not 
formally as author teach to his readers. The inference 
from the analysis above, absolutely stated, is that obiter 
dicta are to be found as a matter of course in Scripture. 
We are not put to the necessity of ascertaining his view by 
inference, for he states it explicitly enough in the following 
sentence :—“ Whenever positive religious doctrine supposes 
the truth of certain facts, these are affirmed ; as regards the 
narrative of other facts, nobody is justified in denying 
them, but the only thing we are not sure of is whether the 
historical truth of these traditions was warranted by Di- 
vine authority.” The conclusion is cautiously worded— 
“there is an element in the Scripture that we cannot, with 
certainty, call guaranteed ”—but the analysis he had made 
and the principles he had laid down for certain would re- 
quire a more unqualified conclusion. Dr. Poels went back 
to first principles as regards the component elements of a 
book ; and the subtle distinction with the novel phraseology 
led us to expect a theory that would have the (question- 
able?) merit of originality. A brief examination enabled 
us to recognize an old acquaintance under a new and im- 
posing garb. It is simply the view that non-inspired obiter 
dicta may be found in Scripture, an opinion that he had 
most expressly rejected in the® first of the two articles re- 
ferred to. It goes beyond the opinion of Newman, who de- 
fined obiter dicta as “unimportant statements of fact,” 
which, as he said in another passage, are not necessarily 
false. For, Dr. Poels, starting from a general principle, 
cannot avoid applying his distinction between the “men- 
tioned ” and “ the taught,” to the didactic as well as to the 
historical books of Scripture. It is, moreover, much easier 
to decide what is an unimportant historical statement than 
to determine what contents of a book should be classed 
as “mentioned ” and what as “taught.” This distinguished 
critic identifies the alleged approbation in the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII. of the interpretation of Scripture history 
according to appearance, with the dictum of 8S. Jerome, so 


* See quotation, page 3 supra. 
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much exploited by the New School; and, again, iden- 
tifies that dictum with his own theory, which 1s shown to 
involve the admissibility of obiter dicta, or passages for 
which the human author alone was recente He can 
scarcely be said to have placed the new principles in an un- 
assailable position. He has rather brought into prominence 
a consequence of those principles that was not hitherto 
usually adverted to by the opposite School. 

The theory of “historical appearances” in its various 
forms, at once so futile and so revolutionary, should not 
create a prejudice against other methods by which recent 
Catholic critics have sought to show that in the books of 
Scripture “there is somewhat less history ” than they were 
sup “ty to contain in former times when less critically 
studied. 

It would be strange, indeed, if in the whole literature of 
a people, amongst whom the parable was an indigenous 
form of instruction in spiritual truths, there could be found 
no instance of a fictitious narrative, conveying similar in- 
struction, in which historical names and incidents might be 
used, but historical accuracy treated as of secondary impor- 
tance, as in the example from Greek literature referred to 
in a previous page. It would be strange, also, if the Bible 
stood apart from other literatures in having explicit but 
not implicit quotations in its histories, though instances of 
the latter may be rarely determinable with certainty. And 
from the difference between primitive and modern historio- 
graphy—a difference, however, which may be shown to be 
too unguardedly stated—some important conclusions may 


be derived. 
J. O’Manony. 





Che Ethical Aspect of Bovcottinag. 


} a 

1. Though the term “Boycotting”’ originated in one of 
those agrarian disputes which were rife in Ireland thirty 
years ago, and was limited at first to designate combined 
pressure applied in similar cases, it has now, I believe, 
acquired a wider signification, and designates pressure ap- 
plied in connection with social and economic disputes of 
all kinds. 

As to the nature of the pressure in which boycotting 
consists, I do not think it necessary to say more than that 
it is limited to refusal of certain services or social relations, 
such as working with or for, or having social intercourse 
with, those to whom the boycott is applied. It excludes 
violence and positive damage of every kind, as also abuse or 
insult—except in so far as it may amount to insult to be left 
severely alone, as the saying is. 

The element of combination is always involved, in prac- 
tice. For though it is conceivable that a number of persons 
should simultaneously, but independently, abstain from 
dealing with one who has made himself obnoxious, in 
practice it will be found that the reasons for this are talked 
over and the boycott approved; so that the element of 
combination will be found to be always present. It is well, 
however, to determine, in the first place, how far it may 
be right or wrong for an individual to put pressure on 
another by refusing to associate or deal with him unless he 
complies with certain conditions; the way is thus 
cleared for the solution of the further and more complex 
question in which the element of combination is involved. 

Readers must not be disappointed if I fail to pre- 
sent them with a survey of the various judicial decisions 
that have been recently given in England and elsewhere. 
In so far as I have followed these pronouncements, I have 
not found them illuminating,—from my point of view, which 
is that of a moralist. Lawyers are wont to consider only 
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the present state of the law of the land on questions of this 
kind: ; whereas the moralist may regard the law as inequit- 
able if not unjust, in which case he appeals to a higher 
court where the question is what the law should be, not 
what it is. Hence, though it is not quite without profit 
that one wades through the many complicated and seem- 
ingly contradictory judicial decisions that have been given, 
such reading is not so helpful as if the question before the 
courts had been the ideal rather than the actual state of 
the law—the only question which it is my purpose to 
consider. 


2. It cannot be denied, I think, that for one reason or 
another—-principally, perhaps, because of its association 
with the land struggle in Ireland—boycotting is under 
suspicion, to say the least; and it may steady us and 
enable us to consider the question more impartially, if we 
bear in mind how widely the practice prevails, in struggles 
that have nothing to do with land, and in almost every 
civilised country. 

It is part of the rules of most trade unions that if certain 
conditions are not observed the members shall cease to 
work, thereby bringing pressure to bear on employers and 
others to observe the conditions in question. Retail 
traders will not deal with wholesale merchants if these 
sell to the ordinary consumer at wholesale prices. Pro- 
fessional men will not meet in consultation those whom 
they believe to have violated what is known as the etiquette 
of the profession. You may be expelled from your club and 
cut in society unless you conform to certain social regula- 
tions. Nations even are known to threaten one another 
with cessation of trade relations if certain concessions are 
not made; and in these islands there is an influential 
political party, not credited commonly with violent or dan- 
gerous opinions, which presses for what has been not un- 
fairly called an international policy of. retaliation—that is, 
for pressure of a negative kind applied to other nations, to 
make them observe what we regard as the conditions of 
fair trading. 

It is easy to see that the pressure applied or contemplated 
in these and similar cases is, or would be, very severe; 
and that its object is to compel others to do or to abstain 
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from doing things which in nearly every case might be done 
or omitted without injustice to those who apply the pres- 
sure. Is it not a serious thing to pronounce a practice 
immoral which, under one form or other, is found to pre- 
vail in almost every grade of society? 


II. 


1. Coming now to questions of principle, it will be ad- 
mitted, I think, that there are certain forms of pressure 
which one individual may, without injury of any kind, 
bring to bear on another to induce him to do or to abstain 
from doing something which he has a perfect right not to 
do or not to abstain from doing. The simplest case is that 
of a bargain of sale, in which each party is pressed to dis- 
pose of property—a thing which he has a perfect right not 
to do—through fear of not getting what the other party has 
to offer. This pressure may be very great, as when a horse 
or boat is required to escape danger to life, or when a 
farmer or trader is in need of money to meet the demands 
of landlord or creditor. 

There can be no doubt, I fancy, that in bargains of sale 
the pressure which consists in withholding the article or 
its price may be exerted without injustice of any kind; 
by the seller, to secure something more than the minimum 
price; and by the buyer, to secure the article for some- 
thing less than the maximum. We have seen that pres- 
sure, in the form. now contemplated, may be applied to 
secure the article or the price; and the claims of strict 
justice appear to be satisfied if the price is anything within 
what is known as the maximum and minimum limits; 
whilst equity—the only other virtue that intervenes, as a 
rule—does not require one to abstain from securing a me- 


dium price under threat of refusal to complete the bargain 
on any other condition. 


2. Moreover, it will be admitted, I think, that the 
pressure which may be exerted in this way, without in- 
justice or immorality of any kind, is not confined to a mere 
threat not to complete the particular bargain in question; 
one may legitimately threaten to abstain from future 
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dealings. Who would blame a customer who has large tran- 
sactions with a certain firm, if, to secure an equitable bar- 
gain in a particular case, he threatens to transfer his 
custom elsewhere? Yet this form of pressure may well be 
very considerable. 


3. Suppose, however, pressure of this kind—consist- 
ing in a threat of refusal to complete the present or to 
make a future bargain—to be applied to secure more than 
equitable terms, what then? ere, as I think, the real 
difficulty commences. 

I do not contemplate cases wherein buyers are pressed to 
give more than the maximum price, or sellers to accept less 
than the minimum: that would be strict injustice. But 
suppose the seller to demand the maximum, and to back 
up the demand with a threat—which, as we have seen, 
may amount to very considerable pressure—to transfer his 
custom elsewhere: would that be immoral, because in- 
equitable, though not strictly unjust? 

The virtue of equity, I should say, has for its object 
what is fair and reasonable in transactions of this kind— 
something intermediate between the maximum and the 
minimum price, the limits within which strict justice 
operates." What applies to price applies no less to other 
considerations, such as the conditions of labour—that, for 
instance, the room or workshop should be kept at a reason- | 
able temperature or the air at a reasonable degree of purity. 

The inequitable, I take it, is inordinate, and, therefore, 
immoral, in its own way, though not strictly unjust; which 
seems to imply that it is wrong to exercise pressure such as 
is now contemplated to secure inequitable terms.’ 

**° Aequitas est virtus specialis, media inter justitiam et caritatem 
justitieque pars potentialis, qua animus inclinat ad humanum juris 
usum. Quid aliud hic habetur nisi imperfectum quoddam jus necessi- 
tatis? Aequa dicitur quedam communio lucri extraordinarii inter 
magistrum et operarium. Cur nisi quia in hoc quasi-jus est ad fructus 
ex labore colligendos?’’ (Vermeersch, Questiones de Justitia, nn. 482). 

*** Preter ea que ita cum bono persone humane copulantur ut ejus 
participent inviolabilitatem ejusque efficiant jura, presse talia, alia sunt 
que hinc quidem valde congruunt persone, illinc tamen stricte ab ea 
exigi non possent sine majori detrimento boni communis et hominum 


convictus, qui finis superior est ad quem diriguntur jura et officia. 
Facultas itaque inviolabilis illa faciendi vel exigendi non conceditur a 
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4. Accordingly, I am disposed to regard as morally 
right the application of considerable pressure, provided it 
consist in a threat to transfer custom, and provided, also, 
it is applied only to secure a just or even an equitable bar- 
gain. I am quite prepared to admit that there must be 
some proportion between the equitable or just right which 
one wishes to secure, and the amount of pressure which 
is applied. It is not for every trifle that a man may totally 
dislocate his own and his neighbour’s trade relations; and 
I can well understand that it is possible to transgress by 
bringing very great pressure to bear on some one with a 
view to wresting from him a comparatively insignificant 
though just concession. 


5. What has been said applies with equal truth to pres- 
sure exerted in combination; with this limitation, how- 
ever, that combination tends to multiply the pressure 
enormously, and so to disarrange the proportions that 
should subsist between the pressure applied and the right 
vindicated. Because an individual may refuse to deal with 
a firm, for example, it does not follow that a large number 
of customers may combine to refuse to deal; unless, in- 
deed, the equitable or just right which they vindicate is 
considerable in itself and increases in proportion to the 
amount of pressure applied. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that a seemingly insignificant wrong may assume 
real importance as being but the thin end of the wedge, as 
the saying is. 

Few, I fancy, would now deny the right of a trading 
company or of a club to refuse to deal except on equitable 
terms, or the right of a nation to secure by similar threats 
an equitable arrangement of tariffs. And as trade unions 
or tenant leagues are not to be denied the rights allowed 
to other combinations, I do not see how they can be deemed 
to act immorally when the members refuse to work or to 
rent farms except on equitable conditions of rent or wages: 
always, of course, provided the right they vindicate is so 
considerable as to justify such severe pressure; that, in the 
natura; imo hee sancit jus contrarium illa omittendi, cujus usus manet 
validus, etsi fortasse illicitus. Si tamen prestantur, res non est mere 


gratie et amicitie, cum titulus sit in altero qua tali. Jam vero hunc 
ordinem medium procurat equitas.’’—Zbid., n. 485. 
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case of labourers, they carry out any contract they may 
have entered into; and, in the case of farmers, that they 
restore the land to the landlord.’ 

The whole question has been so little discussed b 
moralists that it is not easy to find ne wherewit 
to support opinions and arguments of any kind. I am 
happy, therefore, to be able to quote the following from 
Father Lehmkuhl, S.J. In relation to strikes he distin- 
guishes between what he calls self-defence (Notwehr) and 
self-help (Selbsthilfe), and continues :— 

“Self-defence is always self-help, but not vice versa; 
the concept of self-help is wider; it does not of necessity 
suppose that strict injustice has been committed by the 
other party [the employer], but extends to the effective 
maintenance of whatever the workers may demand and 
strive for without doing any injustice themselves. 

“To enable one to decide whether in a particular case 
a strike is justified or not, it is of great importance to know 
whether it has or has not the character of self-defence. 

. Workers are never bound to continue for one day to 
work under unjust conditions, even though these should 
have been part of the contract, which, in this respect, 
would have no binding force. . . . Should the em- 
ployers, however, be guilty of no strict injustice against 
the employed, the latter must observe the conditions of any 
contract they may have entered into, until this expires. 
They may, indeed, ask for more favourable conditions, but 
must not enforce the demand. Provided, however, they 
have given the notice prescribed in the contract, or at the 
expiration of the term agreed on, the workers can take 
combined action to enforce a much more extensive claim: 
they have a right to set a higher value on their labour; and 

* A friendly critic, to whom this paper was submitted before publica- 
tion, asked me to consider whether the last clause applies without modifica- 
tion to Irish tenant farmers, who, though they may not have yet pur- 
chased their holdings under the Act of 1903, have been made part pro- 
prietors of the land by previous legislation. I do not see my way to 
alter the text, though I should like to see the matter discussed from the 
opposite point of view. For, apart from any question as to the nature 
of the tenant’s proprietorial right—whether, that is, it is conditioned 
by the payment of just rent—the landlord has, beyond doubt, a strict 
right to some part of the farm or its equivalent in money according to 
contract. Rights in strict justice, however, prevail over claims in equity 
such as the text contemplates. 
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even though these further demands should be unwise or 
unfair, they—the workmen—cannot on that account alone 
be accused of strict injustice.’’ * 

This is also the teaching of Father Vermeersch.’ 

Accordingly, I see no reason for condemning those mem- 
bers of clubs or other societies who cut other members or 
persons for being guilty of really dishonourable conduct ; 
or those lawyers and physicians who refuse to meet in 
consultation other members of the profession who do not 
charge reasonable fees or observe reasonable professional 
etiquette; or those retail dealers who threaten merchants 
with loss of custom unless these observe reasonable 
conditions of trade. Nor can I see why the same principle 
should not justify strikes and the throwing up of farms, 
provided always the cause of complaint is not only reason- 
able but sufficient to justify so great a disturbance of 
economic and social relations. 


*** Unter dieser moralisch-rechtlichen Riicksicht nimmt der Streik 
die Form einer Selbsthilfe an oder gar solchen Selbsthilfe, welche zur 


Notwehr wird. . . . Jede Notwehr ist Selbsthilfe; aber nicht jede 
Selbsthilfe braucht eine Notwehr zu sein. Selbsthilfe ist dem Begriff 
nach weiter; sie unterstellt nicht notwendig ein von anderer Seite 
zugefiigtes Unrecht, sondern erstreckt sich auf die wirksame Geltend- 
machung dessen, was die Arbeiter, ohne selbst Unrecht zu tun, fordern 
und erstreben kénnen. . . . Fiir die Art und Weise, wie der Streik 
gewohnlich ins Leben gerufen wird, und fiir die Beurteilung der 
rechtlichen Seite desselben, ist est nun von grosser Wichtigkeit ob er als 
Notwehr auftritt oder nicht. . . . Zur Fortsetzung namlich der mit 
Unrecht geforderten Leistungen sind zu keiner. Zeit und fur keinen 
Tag die Arbeiter verpflichtet, selbst wenn der Arbeitsvertrag, der 
nach dieser Hinsicht nur ein Scheinvertrag wire, solche Bestim- 
mungen enthielt. . . . Begehen die Arbeitgeber an die 
Arbeitern kein Unrecht, so sind die Arbeiter bis zum Ablauf der 
Vertragsfrist an die eingegangenen Verbindlichkeiten gehalten; sie 
kénnen betreffs giinstigerer bedingungen vorstellig werden, dieselben 
aber nicht zwangsweise sich erobern. Allein unter erhaltung der 
vertragsmassigen Kundigungsfrist oder nach ablauf der Vertragszeit, 
kénnen die Arbeiter, auch durch gemeinsames Vorgehen, in ihren 
Forderungen viel weitergehen: sie haben das Recht ihre Arbeit héher 
zu schatzen ; selbst wenn sie darin bis zu einer unklugen und unbilligen 
Hohe gingen, konnte man sie noch nicht sofort des strengen Unrechts 
og der Ungerechtigkeit zeihen.”’ (Arbeitsvertrag und Streik, pp. 55, 
56, 59). 

°“ Operstititia que fiunt ad obtinendam mercedem majorem, sed 
justam, licet fortasse summam, ex hoc capite non sunt inhonesta.’’ 
(Quest. de Just., p. n. 473). 
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A very delicate question now arises: whether the work- 
men who refuse to work, or the tenants who throw up 
farms, may bring pressure to bear on third parties—other 
workmen or farmers, as the case may be—to compel them 
to abstain from taking up the vacated employments or 
tenancies. I should like to emphasise the fact that there 
is no question of compelling them to abstain from fulfilling 
any just, though unfair, contracts they may have already 
entered into, but only of compelling them to abstain from 
entering into such contracts in future; from working, for 
instance, after the expiration of the period for which they 
had already contracted, or from continuing to hold a farm 
after the ordinary year’s tenancy. Here also there are, I 
fancy, one or two simple guiding principles admitted by 
every one. 


1. The case has been made in which a butler gives 
notice to his master that he finds the cook intolerable and 
will not remain in service unless she is dismissed. Is this 
unjust to the cook? I do not contemplate a case in which 
there is no reasonable ground of complaint. But if the ob- 
jection is reasonable—as it may be, even though the butler 
suffer no strict injustice—who would say that he is guilty 
of unjust or inequitable conduct towards either master or 
cook in pressing for her dismissal ? 

If all the servants in the house were to combine with the 
butler in opposition to the cook and give notice to leave 
unless she is dismissed, are you prepared to say that, if 
they have reasonable ground of dislike, the combined pres- 
sure brought to bear in this way on master and cook alike 
is unfair or unjust to either? If not, you admit the prin- 
ciple that pressure, even in combination, brought to bear 
on one person to the detriment of another is not necessarily 
unfair or unjust—provided there is reasonable cause for 


applying it. 


2. Take now the case of those physicians or lawyers 
who refuse to see a patient or advise a client unless he, in 
turn, ceases to employ another physician or lawyer who 
does not observe the etiquette of the profession. No doubt, 
if the rule of etiquette in question is an unreasonable 
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punctilio, by no means necessary for the well-being 
of the profession, no one would justify the boycott. But 
if, as may well be, it is a reasonable or even necessary re- 
quirement, are you prepared to pronounce the boycott 
immoral ? 

Or take the case of retail dealers who refuse to trade 
with a merchant if he sells to private customers at whole- 
sale prices, or if he sells to other retailers whose method 
of trading is regarded as damaging to their class. This form 
of boycott is practically universal, or would be were it not 
that the fear of it is so effectual; nor can we reasonably 
suppose that it would be so general if there were not com- 
bination of some kind to enforce it. Sensible men, I 
fancy, will deem it right or wrong according as they be- 
lieve the class privilege which it maintains to be reason- 
able or unreasonable; which implies that a boycott as such, 


even in combination and as against a third party, may not 
be immoral. 


3. If this is sound ethical teaching, it would seem to 
justify the rules under which certain trade unions refuse 
to work with other men who either do not demand the 
standard wage or fail to observe some condition which is 
regarded as reasonable or necessary for the welfare of the 
trade. Such a boycott would be unjustifiable, I believe— 
not necessarily unjust, but at least inequitable—if the 
standard or condition in question were unreasonable. But 


may not tradesmen take this means to enforce equitable 
conditions ? 


IV. 


1. I pass now to agrarian cases, in which the object of 
the boycott is to deter persons from becoming tenants of 
vacated farms. Two things are supposed: that the land- 
lord gets possession of his farm;° and that the claims of 
the tenant who vacated it are not unreasonable. The boy- 
cott would then consist in treating any tenant who might 
take the farm as professional men, retail dealers, and 
artisans or workingmen treat those whose methods tend to 
depreciate unduly the status of their class. There would 


* See Note on p. 338. 
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be no injury to person or property, but the offender would 
be left alone. There would be no dealings with him or 
with those who deal with him; just as physicians will not 
deal with patients if they employ other medical men who 
do not observe professional etiquette; or as retail dealers 
will not buy from merchants who insist on selling to other 
obnoxious retailers. 

I should like to emphasise the rule that no injury should 
be done to person or property; hence, as I think, the farm 
should be given back to the landlord, for it is his by strict 
right. For the same reason no intercourse should be 
denied to boycotted persons to which they have a right in 
strict justice; at least, unless, as would very rarely hap- 
pen, by their conduct they were to inflict equal injustice 
on those by whom the pressure of the boycott is applied.’ 

It will be remembered, moreover, that one of the con- 
ditions under which pressure is legitimate is, that it be 
proportionate to the wrong, whether strict or merely in- 
equitable, which it is calculated to avert or remedy. For 
this reason, as I think, it would be immoral to apply the 
boycott so far as to refuse the necessaries of life. And if 
there be any form of social intercourse which is as neces- 
sary, morally speaking, as, say, bread is for physical sus- 
tenance, it should be held, I think, to be outside the range 
within which the boycott could be applied legitimately. 
It is not for theological science, as I think, to determine 
what may, or may not, be a necessary of life, or whether 
in particular cases the pressure of the boycott is so severe 
as to be disproportionate; these are questions such as in 
our courts of law would be left to the jury. 


2. On this aspect of the question we are not left with- 
out authoritative guidance on the part of the Holy See; 
which, as is well known, by a decree of the S. Congrega- 
tion of the Inquisition, condemned as immoral the use of 
the Plan of Campaign and Boycotting in the disputes be- 
tween landlords and tenants in Ireland. No Catholic 


7 Handelt es sich um eine berechtigte Notwehr, dann darf diese je 


nach den Umstinden durch Verweigerung sonstiger Rechtsleistungen 
verwirklicht werden: zur erzwingung meiner Rechtsforderung darf ich 
demjenigen, der mir Unrecht zufiigen will, seine eigenen gleichwertigen 
Rechtsforderungen zu erfiillen mich weigern, um ihn auf diese Weise zu 
zwingen, von seinem Unrecht abzustehen.’’—Lehmkuhl, I.c. p. 57. 
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theologian would think of questioning the doctrinal 
authority of the tribunal by which this decree was 
issued ; but perhaps it is not so clear that the decree itself 
was intended as a statement of ethical principles. applic- 
able to all manner of disputes, rather than as a condemna- 
tion of a particular group of actions—the methods of 
defence or aggression adopted at that time by a large 
number of Irish Catholics. In any case the decree cannot 
fail to throw light on the question before us; which, how- 
ever, it will hardly be denied, must be deemed to remain 
more open if the decision of the 8. Congregation is to be 
understood as applying formally only to the moral charac- 
ter of the practices whereby it was occasioned. These are 
the words of the decree :— 

“The question was proposed whether, in the disputes 
between landlords and tenants in Ireland, it is lawful to 
make use of what is commonly called The Plan of Cam- 
paign and Boycotting. After long and mature delibera- 
tion, the Most Eminent Fathers replied unanimously: in 
the Negative.” 

In the letter wherein this important decision was com- 


municated to the Bishops of Ireland, the following reasons 
were added by the writer, Cardinal Monaco :— 

“The equity of this decision is at once apparent when 
it is borne in mind that rent, which is fixed by mutual 
agreement, _ not, without breach of contract, be 


diminished by the tenant on his own authority; especially 
as for the settlement of these disputes tribunals have been 
erected with power to reduce unjust rents and make them 
equitable, taking account of failure of crops and of the 
calamities which may occur. Nor is it to be deemed right 
to exact rents from the tenants and deposit the money 
with persons unknown, passing over the landlord. Finally, 
it is opposed to natural justice and Christian charity to 
torment with a new form of persecution and ostracism, 
either those who are satisfied with the bargains they have 
made with their landlords, and are prepared to pay their 
rents, or those who, in the exercise of their right, take up 
farms that have been vacated.” ® 

The reference here to the peculiar conditions that pre- 
vailed in Ireland at the time the decree was issued, 

*** Eminentissimis Patribus Cardinalibus contra hereticam pravita- 


tem una mecum Generalibus Inquisitoribus, propositum fuit dubium: 
Utrum liceat in controversiis inter locatores et conductores fundorum 
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especially to the fact that the rents were fixed by public 
tribunals, and, therefore, must be presumed to be equit- 
able—all this goes to show that it was the intention of the 
S. Congregation to decide what may be regarded as a 
particular case, rather than a general principle of morality. 
And though the reasons appended as regards boycotting 
seem to derive the immorality of the practice from con- 
siderations that prevail universally, it should not be 
forgotten, I think, that the rents are presumed to be 
equitable, which implies that the boycott was being used 
to support unreasonable claims on the part of the tenant 
class. I have contended all along that pressure of this 
kind, applied to support unreasonable claims, is quite 
reat 

Moreover, I have heard it maintained, not without show 
of reason, that the clause “nova quadam persecutione et 


interdictione saeviatur,’’ which I have translated, “torment 
with a new species of persecution and ostracism,” implies 
that what is condemned was new, and, therefore, peculiar 
to Ireland; and that the word “ saeviatur”” connotes anger 
amounting to rage and leading to cruelty, and an unreason- 


able method of defence. 

Further, there can be little doubt that the S. Congrega- 
tion took into account aspects of the case which are not 
expressly mentioned. I have insisted on the necessity of 
proportion between a right—in equity, especially—and the 
means taken to defend it; as also on the priority of claims 
in strict justice as against those in equity. Now some of 
those most conversant with what was being done in 


seu prediorum in Hibernia uti mediis vulgo appellatis The Plan of Cam- 
paign et The Boycotting—et ab Eminentissimis Patribus re diu ac mature 
perpensa unanimi suffragio responsum fuit: Negative. . . . Hujus 
judicii quanta sit equitas facile quisque perspiciet, si animadvertat 
locationis pensionem, que mutua consenione statuta sit, privato unius 
conductoris arbitrio imminui, salva conventionis fide, non posse; praser- 
tim cum certa tribunalia hujusmodi controversiis dirimendis statuta 
sint, quz pensiones justo majores intra xquitatis limites cohibeant et 
moderentur, habita etiam ratione sterilitatis et calamitatum quz in- 
cidere potuerint. Neque fas putandum, ut a conductoribus extorqueatur 
pensio et apud ignotos deponatur, locatore posthabito. Denique a 
naturali justitia et christiana caritate esi omnino alienum, ut nova 
quadam persecutione et interdictione seviatur sive in eos qui contenti 
earum pensionum de quibus cum dominis prediorum convenerant, eas 
potius solvere parati sunt; sive in eos qui vacuos fundos, utentes iure 
suo, conducunt.’’ 
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Ireland at that time, were of opinion that in many cases 
things were carried too far; that the boycott was so severe 
as to amount almost to denial of the necessaries of life; 
that it was occasionally directed from motives of trade 
jealousy against inoffensive persons; and that some farmers 
were supported in withholding rents which were due in 
justice. I cannot see how there could be any justification 
for the boycott in such circumstances; and considerations 
of this kind were not unlikely to have influenced the de- 
cision of the S. Congregation. 

It would be serious if the reasons appended to the decree 
were to be understood as setting forth general principles 
of ethical teaching whereby the Church would be com- 
mitted, even though not definitely, to the doctrine that it 
is opposed to natural justice to apply considerable, though 
not extreme, pressure to deter persons from making bar- 
gains with which they are satisfied themselves, or from 
doing something which, if done, would not be strictly un- 
just to anybody. For, to come back to the illustrations 
of which I have made use so often, no one would say that 
professional men, retail dealers, or tradesmen, commit in- 


justice in the strict sense when they fail to observe what 
may be called the etiquette of their profession or trade—a 
failure, nevertheless, for which they are, or would be, 
severely boycotted by almost all their fellows. 


V. 


It may be urged, I know, that pressure of the kind which 
I contemplate can be applied, whether by farmer, labourer, 
trader, or professional man, only by taking the law into 
his own hands; a course which, when taken by a society so 
extended as some trade unions are, is hardly to be distin- 
guished from incipient revolution. 

Every one admits the enormous evils whereby strikes are 
attended, especially when conducted on an extensive scale ; 
and it has been my purpose throughout this paper to show 
that there is, or may be, no difference in principle between 
the action of, say, a physician who refuses to meet a fellow- 
practitioner in consultation, and that of a trade union 
whose members go on strike. The thin end of the wedge 
is introduced whenever you allow an individual to take the 
law into his own hands and press another to do what he is 
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not legally bound to do. Yet I do not know that any one 
would desire the State to decide in every case what price 
and other conditions are not only just but equitable. Such 
universal fosterage might have results even more detri- 
mental to society than the land and labour wars with which, 
unhappily, we are familiar. 

I do not mean, however, that the State should never in- 
terfere to decide what is just or equitable between con- 
tending parties. In Ireland, for instance, it has interfered 
to fix the price of land; with results which sensible people, 
who are not partisans, approve on the whole, as I think; 
and which would be still more worthy of approval if both 
parties to these agrarian disputes had an equal share in the 
appointment of the arbitrators. Many thoughtful and pru- 
dent men are desirous that similar tribunals should be 
erected for the settlement of some of the principal points 
in dispute between labourers and employers. It 1s for poli- 
tical foresight, rather than theological science, to determine 
whether and in what circumstances this is practicable. Con- 
sistently with what has been advocated throughout this 
paper, I should say that if such a tribunal had settled, let 
us say, what should be considered an equitable wage, it 
should be presumed to be inequitable, and therefore im- 
moral to strike for more; and this even though the in- 
creased demand might not be regarded as strictly unjust or 
as exceeding the pretium summum. This supposes, how- 
ever, that the tribunal is impartial; a condition which may 
not be realised, or—what comes to the same thing in 
practice—may not be admitted, if the members of the 
tribunal are appointed practically by one of the parties to 
the dispute. 

In this connection I should like to put on record what the 
present Solicitor-General for England, Sir W. Robson, said 
in the House of Commons, when moving the second reading 
of the Trade Disputes Bill. 

“T might be permitted,” he said, “ to say something about 
the law of conspiracy, and to illustrate why it is that those 
who are interested in trade unions, are naturally, and 
properly, desirous that industrial conflict should not be 
made the subject of litigation; because, remember, that is 
the real meaning of the recent decision—that industrial 
conflict shall be made the subject-matter of litigation before 
tribunals on which no working man can sit, because, of 
course, special juries do not contain working men.”’ 
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After quoting Lord Lindley’s judgment, in the case of 
“Quinn v. Leathem,” to the effect that “a threat to call 
men out, given by a trade union officially to an employer 
of men belonging to the union, and willing to work with 
him, is a form of coercion, intimidation, molestation, or 
annoyance to them and to him very difficult to resist, and, to 
say the least, requiring justification,” the learned speaker 
proceeded :— 

“What is the possible justification under the — 
law? It requires justification before a special jury, with 
not a workman on it; this, as between employer and 
workmen, requires justification before a tribunal either 
of employers or of men drawn from the employing class. 
Can anybody say that, with the law in that condition, 
the right of combination in relation to trade disputes 
in England any longer in any substantial sense exists? 
It has gone. When these cases come to be con- 
sidered as matters of principle, and when these principles 
thus laid down by eminent legal authorities are pushed to 
their inevitable and logical extreme, you have no right of 
combination left. I regard this as a most serious condition 


of things, not merely from the point of view of trade unions, 
but from the far wider point of view of the community.” 


VI. 


It remains to say that the conclusions set forth in this 
article do not pretend to be more than personal opinions, 
for which the author alone is responsible ; and that they 
are advanced with a view to stimulate discussion of a 
question which has hitherto received little attention 
from writers on morals. The editors of this journal will 
be glad to publish a well-considered and reasonable article 
in support of different views. 

Before concluding, I deem it well to repeat the caution 
already given, that I have abstracted throughout from the 
question as to what may or may not be the law of the 
land, and have considered only what it should be. It is 
more than possible that if one were to attempt to carry out 
in practice what is set forth here as permissible, one might 
thereby come into conflict with the law as it stands. I do 
not recommend or justify any such procedure. 

W. McDona.p. 





Che Didascalia and Constitutions of 
the Aposties.’ 


THE two volumes just published by the well known 
Tiibingen Professor will be welcomed by all students of 
early Christian literature. They surpass, as we shall see, 
anything hitherto attempted in the direction of a critical 
edition of the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions, and 
place every lover of the literature of early Christian times 
under a new debt of gratitude to Dr. Funk. 

The first volume contains a Latin translation of the 
Didascalia and a criticalGreek text of the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, accompanied by various readings and notes 
critical and historical; the second, which is a sort of appen- 
dix to the first, gives the text of all the early references, not 
only to the Didascalia and Constitutions, but also to the 
Didache, and then the text of various early writings allied 
to them. 

The Didascalia is a treatise of instruction and edification, 
containing regulations and exhortation intended for the 
different classes of the Christian community. Among the 
chief subjects treated are the duties of husbands and wives, 
the qualifications and duties of bishops, the treatment of 
penitents, the reverence and obedience due to bishops, false 
brethren, widows, deacons and deaconesses, orphans, mar- 
tyrs, the resurrection of the dead, the resurrection of Christ, 
heresies and schisms, the abolition of the Mosaic Law, the 
second coming of Christ and the last judgment. The work 
is homiletical in style, and abounds throughout in Scrip- 
tural quotations. Like many other spurious writings of 
the early centuries, it professes to have been composed by 
the apostles, and to have been transmitted by them to the 
Church. 


1 Didascalia et Constitutiones A postolorum. Edidit Franciscus 
Xaverius Funk. Paderborne in libraria Ferdinandi Scheningh. 
2 Vols. 8vo; Vol. I., pp. lvi. + 704; Vol. II., pp. xliv. + 208. 34s. 
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All competent authorities are now agreed that the Didas- 
calia dates from the third century. Dr. Funk ascribes 
it to the latter half of that century, and holds it to be the 
work of a single author. In this, we may remark, he differs 
from Harnack,? who thinks he discovers in the work traces 
of a second hand, and while ascribing the part of this 
second hand to the latter half of the third century, dates 
the bulk of the work from the first half—200-250 a.p. 
Others, like Holzhey,’ maintain that the Didascalia was 
gradually elaborated from the Didache by three authors. 
But, notwithstanding these differences, all are agreed that 
the work, as we have it, dates from the third century. 

The original work was in Greek; but unfortunately the 
original has not been recovered, and we know it only 
through a Syriac translation, and fragments of an old 
Latin translation that contain about a third of the whole. 
Of the Syriac version six MSS. are known, and the best of 
these seems to be that which rests in the French National 
Library, Paris, No. 62. It was from this MS. that de 
Lagarde, in 1854, published the first printed Syriac text, 
and it is from de Lagarde’s text that Funk and one of his 
late colleagues, Albert Socin, have made the present Latin 
translation. The variants of other MSS., however, have 
not been neglected, and, occasionally, readings are adopted 
from the Mesopotamian MS., which was edited in 1903 by 
Miss Gibson, and from that which is preserved in the 
library of Cambridge University, No. 2,023. Of the re- 
maining three MSS., one, the second Mesopotamian, con- 
tains only a fragment of the Didascalia; another, which is 
epg in the library of Propaganda College, Rome, is 

eld to be merely an inferior copy of the Paris MS., or of 
its archetype; the third, preserved in the Vatican library, 
No. 5,403, has never been properly collated, but our author 
has consulted it through a frend on some important pas- 
sages, the result being merely a confirmation of the read- 
ings of the Paris MS. 

I have said already that fragments of an old Latin trans- 
lation of the Didascalia have been preserved. From their 
style it is inferred that they were made from the original 
Greek. They were discovered in 1895, in an old MS. in 


* Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur I1., IT. (1904), pp. 488-501, 
* Theologisch-praktische Monatschrift (1901), pp. 515-23. { 
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the library of the Chapter of Verona, and published in 
1900 by Hauler,‘ who considers the translation to date from 
the end of the fourth century. Whether it was made quite 
so early as the fourth century is open to doubt, but at any 
rate it is admitted by all to be an excellent translation, and 
Funk has adopted it as far as it is available, indicating by 
asterisks in each instance how much belongs to it. Thus 
the Latin rendering of the Didascalia, which our author 
gives us, is for about a third of the work this old transla- 
tion ; in the remainder it is a new translation based on prac- 
tically all the available evidence of the Syriac MSS. Side 
by side with this Latin rendering of the Didascalia, he 
gives us on the opposite page the original Greek text of the 
Apostolic Constitutions, so that we are enabled at a glance 
to compare these two early writings so closely allied. The 
value and convenience of such a work is obvious. Hence, 
though the past four years have furnished us with several 
translations of the Didascalia in modern languages: in 
French, by Nau*; in English, by Miss Gibson *; in German, 
by Achelis and Flemming,’ yet I shall be much surprised if 
Funk’s Latin version be not found more acceptable than 
any of them. 

The Apostolic Constitutions, of which Funk here supplies 
the first really critical text, are a collection dating from the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century, and 
professing, like the Didascalia to have been written by the 
apostles, from whom they claim to have been transmitted to 
the Church by St. Clement of Rome. They were known 
in the East as early as the fifth century, and many, even in 
later times, regarded them as the genuine work of the 
apostles. Thus Whiston looked upon them as “the most 
sacred standard of Christianity, equal in authority to the 
Gospels themselves, and superior in authority to the 
Epistles of single apostles, some parts of them being our 
Saviour’s own original laws delivered to the apostles, and 

* Didascalia apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia Latina (1900). 

*La Didascalie c’est a dire L’ Enseignement catholique des douze 
apétres et des saints disciples de notre Sauveur traduite du syriaque 
pour la premiére fois (1902). 

* The Didascalia apostolorum in English (1903). 


” Die Syrische Didascalia iibersetzt und erklaért von Hans Achelis und 
Joh. Flemming (1904). 
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the other parts the public acts of the apostles.”° But 
when the Didascalia became known, and still more when, 
in 1883, Bryennius, Metropolitan of Nicomedia, published 
the newly » ren Didache, it became clear to all that 
the Apostolic Constitutions are not what they profess to be, 
but a later work compiled from several sources and having 
no claim to Apostolic authorship. Indeed, some scholars 
like Petavius and Usher had arrived at this conclusion long 
before; and Usher,* anticipating modern critical opinion, 
had concluded that pseudo-Clement, their compiler, was 
the same with the compiler of the spurious Ignatian 
Epistles, a conclusion in which he is now supported, not 
only by Funk, but also by de Lagarde, Harnack and 
Brightman. 

The Constitutions consist of eight books. Of these the 
first six run parallel to the Didascalia, of which they may 
be regarded as an enlarged edition adapted to the wants 
and usages of the later period. The seventh book also is 
based on earlier materials. In the first thirty-one chapters 
it runs — to the Didache; the remainder contains 
various liturgical forms, the origin of which is uncertain, 
though it is not improbable that, as has been conjectured 
by Achelis, they originated in the schismatical congrega- 
tion of Lucian at Antioch. The eighth book is probably still 
more sees eam The first two chapters, wept yapiopdrwv 
are thought to be based on a lost work of St. Hippolytus, the 
existence of which is otherwise known through a reference 
to it in the preface to the Latin version of the Egyptian 
Church Order. Then follow chapters iii.-xxvii, epi 

eporouav, treating of the ordination of bishops, priests, 

eacons, deaconesses, sub-deacons and lectors; laying down 
that a confessor for the faith is not eo ipso a bishop, priest 
or deacon; that virgins, widows, and even exorcists, require 
no ordination; and forbidding for a second time the conse- 
cration of a bishop by a single bishop. To this succeeds a 
section, cc. xxviii.-xlvi., wepi xavdvwy containing a series 
of canons on different subjects, and various liturgical 
formule. Most of the matter in cc. iii.-xlvi. is found in 
somewhat similar form in various other early writings: the 

* Historical Preface to Primitive Christianity Revived, pp. 85-86. 


_*In Polycarpianam Epistolarum Ignatianarum Syllogen Annota- 
tiones, cc. 6-16. 
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Constitutions of the Egyptian Church, the Canons of 
Hippolytus and the Testament of our Lord, and it is at 
present impossible to say whether they are all derived from 
a common source or based upon each other; and if the 
latter, what is the order of dependence.” The Apostolic 
Constitutions close with what are known as the Apostolic 
Canons, eighty-five in number, which are held to be based 
at least partly on the Canons of the Councils of Nice, 325, 
and Antioch, 341 From a very early period these Canons 
seem to have been more highly esteemed than the rest of the 
work; the second Trullan Council of Constantinople, 692, 
received the whole eighty-five as genuine, and from that 
time forward they were freely used in the East and often 
circulated separately. Notwithstanding this separate cir- 
culation, however, they were really a part of the Consti- 
tutions, as is now proved by the presence in the beginning 
of the first Canon of the particle toivw which plainly 
connects it with something preceding. The present, in- 
deed, is the first printed edition in which the particle is 
read, but it has not been inserted without adequate MS. 
authority, as the editor takes care to show. 

The Apostolic Constitutions are most probably the work 
of one compiler who belonged to the end of the fourth or 
the beginning of the fifth century. Harnack ascribes their 
compilation to the period 340-360; Lightfoot, to the latter 
half of the fourth century; Brightman, to 370-380; and 
Funk, to the beginning of the fifth century. Some have 
maintained that they are the work of several] compilers. 
Thus Drey ™ and Bickell ® held that the first six books were 
put together in the latter half of the third century, the 
seventh in the beginning of the fourth century, the eighth, 
with the exception of the Apostolic Canons, by another com- 
piler during the same century, and, finally, the Apostolic 
Canons during the fifth century. But there is really no 
solid ground for such a view, and modern critical opinion 
has rejected it, agreeing with Funk that the whole eight 

For the priority of the Constitutions see Funk, Die A postolischen 


Konstitutionen (1891), pp. 253-61; 267-80; and against, Rahmani, 
Testamentum Domini nostri (1899), pp. xviii.-lii. 

™ Neue Untersuchungen tiber die Constitutionen und Kanones der 
A postel (1832). 

* Geschichte des Kirchenrechts I. (1843). 
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books assumed their present form in the fourth, or the be- 

_ginning of the fifth, century at the hands of a single com- 
piler. Who he was is not certain. From his use of the 
Syro-Macedonian calendar, it seems clear that he belonged 
to Syria, and, as we have seen already, he was very pro- 
bably the same with the compiler of the pseudo-Ignatian 
Epistles. aa 

The present edition of this remarkable compilation is 
likely to remain long a standard work; certainly it far 
surpasses all previous editions. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions were first published by Fr. Turrianus, 8.J., in 1563, 
and the edition of Turrianus was often republished by 
Duczeus, Labbe, Whiston, Mansi, Cotelerius, etc. In more 
recent times new editions were prepared: by Ultzen, in 
1853; by de Lagarde, in 1854; and by Cardinal Pitra, in 
1864. Most of these editions, however, were based on only 
a few MSS., that of Turrianus on only three; while for the 
present edition, Funk has undergone the labour of collating 
twenty Greek MSS. He has, besides, made use of the 
Oriental versions, and, of course, of the parallel passages 
in the Didascalia. There is a critical digest of various 
readings both in the Didascalia and the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions, and the whole is enriched with the editor’s notes, 
which are models of erudition, brevity and clearness. Many 
of the notes are excellent, and such as could be written only 
by a scholar like Funk steeped in the literature of the early 
Christian centuries. 

In editing the Didascalia and Constitutions together, the 
editor wisely decided to introduce into the former the divi- 
sion of the subject-matter adopted in the latter. The 
Didascalia has come down to us divided, though probably 
not by the first hand, into twenty-six chapters. As the 
substance of these chapters corresponds in great part to 
the first six books of the Constitutions, Funk has divided it 
into six books and split these up further into smaller chap- 
ters corresponding to those of the Constitutions. He has, 
moreover, divided the chapters in both works into verses, 
so that one can compare at a glance the parallel passages. 
And this comparison is still further facilitated by the fact 
that the new matter added to the Didascalia by the Con- 
stitutions is everywhere underlined. 
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The second volume, as I have said, is a sort of appendix 
to the first. It contains the text of early writings referring 
to the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions or allied to 
them. After the texts of reference, we have the text of the 
Anastasian Fragments, the Epitome of the eighth book of 
the Constitutions, the Constitutions of the Egyptian Church, 
a portion of the Didascalia Arabica in a Latin translation, 
thirty Titles from the Constitutions transmitted separately, 
the Canons of the Apostles ascribed to the synod ofAn- 
tioch, the Canon Law of the Apostles, the Punishments de- 
creed by the Apostles against Christian Sinners, and, 
finally, the Sacramentary of Serapion. In the Prolegomena 
to the second volume the editor gives his views regarding 
these various ancient writings, and in connection with the 
texts he gives a critical digest of the various readings. 

From what I have said, it will be seen that Dr. Funk’s 
edition of the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions is a 
work of enormous labour, and of great and many-sided 
erudition. It stands, indeed, without a rival, and is a 
credit to the University of Tubingen with which the learned 
editor is connected, and to Catholic scholarship. 

On the subject-matter of the Didascalia and Apostolic 
Constitutions much might be written, for it touches 
numerous points of great interest, and suggests many im- 
portant questions. Light is thrown upon the manners 
of the third, fourth and fifth centuries by the strong in- 
junctions addressed to men and women in both writings 
against the use of promiscuous baths, I, 6, 9. Both works 
insist upon fifty as the minimum age for a bishop in ordinary 
cases, though both allow that in special circumstances, 
where there was question of a small diocese, and a suitable 
man of that age could not be found, a younger man might 
be appointed, II, 1'*. Again, it is very interesting to com- 
pare what the two works have to say about those who re- 
lapsed into grave sin after baptism. In the Constitu- 
tions, or later work, a milder discipline towards penitents 
is apparent, for while the Didascalia seems to condemn to 
hell all such sinners, the Constitutions give hope to those 
who repent and cease from sinning.“ But though the third 


“The passages, which are found in II, 7, are worth quoting. The 
words of the Didase. are: ‘‘ Non enim credimus, fratres, lotum quem- 
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century work speaks so strongly here, there are other pas- 
sages in it where a milder discipline towards sinners seems 
to be indicated, e.g., II, 16**, 18’, 20**. It is true, as Funk 
in a note on the first of these passages suggests, there may 
be question in some of them merely of lesser sins, but the 
only natural meaning of II, 20**, gives clear evidence of a 
milder spirit.” 

In both works, IT, 24**, we have reference to the story of 
the woman taken in adultery, St. John vii. 53-viii. 11. This 
is especially interesting when we reflect, on the one hand, 
that both works are of Oriental origin, and on the other, 
that no Greek Father who has commented on St. John’s Gos- 
pel gives a commentary on the passage in question. More- 
over, the manner in which the story is referred to in both 
works, immediately after a reference to St. Luke’s “sinner 
in the city” (L. vii.), makes it quite clear that both are refer- 
ring to a story recorded in Scripture. Whether the passage 
was then read in the Fourth Gospel,the Didascalia and Con- 
stitutions do not permit us to say, for, as usual, they do not 
name their source ; the main point, however, is the evidence 
they afford that in the Eastern Church, in the third cen- 
tury, and at the end of the fourth, the story was regarded 
as Scriptural. Funk, in a note on II, 24°, seems to say 
that the story was unknown to the author of the 
quam adhuc agere gentilium exsecrandas iniquitates, quoniam notum 
est omnibus, quod, si quis peccaverit iniquum aliquid post baptismum, 
hic in gehenna condemnatur.’’ And the Constitutions : Od rurevoper otv, 
GeAdoi, Aovedpevovy twa TO THS SwAs Aovtpov Ere mpdocew Ta Tov dyopwr 
doedyypata: 6 dé duaptycas peta TO Barrurpa, otros, éav py petayva Kal TavonTat 
Tov TAnppmeAciv, eis yeevay KataxpiOynoerac. 





“The words, which are addressed to the Bishop, are: ‘‘ Et quod 
errat, adhortare, id est, eum, qui in peccatis relictus et ejectus est, ut 
increpetur, ne sinas eum foras manere, sed doce et admone et converte 
eum, et recipe eum in gregem tuum, hoc est in populum ecclesix. Et 
quod periit, require, id est, qui ob multitudinem delictorum suorum 
spem abjecit et perniciei se dedit, ne sinas eum penitus perire, ne forte 
per multam socordiam et negligentiam dormiat et graviter dormiendo 
vite sue obliviscatur et abeat et egrediatur a grege suo, hoc est ex 
ecclesia, et in perniciem incurrat ; si enim extra caulas est et abit a grege, 
lupi eum circumvagantem devorabunt, et penitus interbit ; tu vero eum 
require et admone et doce et converte et exhortare et confirma eum, ut 
vigilans sit, et praedica ei eum spem habere.’’ It is clear that these 
words can refer only to very grave sinners. 
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Constitutions, but I cannot understand why he says so, as 
the Constitutions unquestionably refer to it.” 

In referring to the different Orders, the Didascalia men- 
tions only bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and lec- 
tors, II, 26°, 28°, 34°; but the Constitutions in the parallel 
passages add to these chanters and door-keepers, in 28° 
clearly distinguishing all from the laity. From which it 
—? as we know otherwise, that in the Greek Church 
of the early centuries the number of minor Orders was not 
fixed and constant. I may add, however, that even the 
Constitutions, when, in Book VIII, 4-22, they come to treat 
of ordination, mention only bishops, priests, deacons, 
deaconesses, sub-deacons and lectors. Possibly an ex- 
planation of this is to be sought in the different sources 
used by the compiler of the Constitutions in the different 
parts of his work. 

In the Constitutions V. 13, though the parallel passage of 
the Didascalia has no reference to the matter, December 
25th and January 6th, are ordered to be kept as the feasts 
of Christmas and Epiphany respectively. Now, it is proved 
that December 25th began to be observed in the East as 
the feast of our Lord’s Nativity only about the year 379. 
In that year, according to 8. Gregory Nazianzen,” the 
feast was celebrated at Constantinople, apparently for 
the first time. And writing four years previously, in 
375, St. Epiphanius plainly looks upon January 6th as 
the feast of the Nativity.” Since, then, the Constitu- 
tions mention the new date for the feast, Funk is quite 
justified in concluding, as he does,” that they were 
compiled after its introduction into the East, that is, after 
the year 379. Others, however, have taken a different 
view of the matter. Thus the writer of the article 

* The following is Funk’s note referred to above: —‘‘ Animadvertas, 
jam Didascaliam pericopen de muliere adultera valde controversam vel 
Joann. 7, 53—8, 11, cognitam habere, nec demum Constitutiones.”’ 
And here is the passage in the Constitutions plainly referring to the 
story : érépay 5€ rwa ynyaptyxviay tornoay of mperButepo Eutpoobe aitod, Kai 
én’ aitd Oépevor thy xpiow e&pAOov- 5 SE Kapdwoyvaoryns Kipios, tvOdpevos abris, 
eu kaTéxpwway airy of rperBirepo:, kat eiovans “tt ov», Eby mpds airy: “imaye 
otv, ovde eye oe KaTaxpivw . 

% Yrat., 38. 


" Heres. 51, cc. 16—27. 
"Vel. 5., B Sie. 
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Apostolical Constitutions in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
Vol. XXV., suggests that the observance in the East of 
December 25th, may have been due to the Constitutions, 
and hence subsequent to their compilation. But I cannot 
assent to this, for if the Constitutions had inaugurated 
the change to December 25th, they would, doubtless, 
have attempted to give some reason for it, instead of merely 
resting satisfied, as they do, with indicating the day to be 
observed. 

The Didascalia, V, 14, has a curious and strangely per- 
verted chronology of the last week of our Lord’s mortal life. 
He is represented as having celebrated the Last Supper on 
the Tuesday evening of Holy Week, as betrayed and ar- 
rested on that night, imprisoned in the house of Caiphas 


throughout Wednesday, led before Pilate on Thursday, and 
by him imprisoned till Friday. Then follows a quaint at- 
tempt to account for the three days and three nights spent 
by Christ in the grave. The period of six hours that He 
hung on the cross 1s counted as the first day, the three hours 
of darkness as the first night; the remaining hours of Fri- 
day evening the second day, Friday night the second night; 


Saturday the third day, and Saturday night the third night ; 
the author apparently quite forgetting that during his 
first day our Lord was not yet in the grave. It is hard to 
say whether he here followed some apocryphal Gospel or, 
as seems more likely, simply invented the chronology him- 
self. At any rate the compiler of the Constitutions does 
not follow him, but alters the chronology, placing the Last 
Supper, as the Gospels do, on Thursday evening, and omit- 
ting the curious calculation of the three days and three 
nights spent by Christ in the grave. And while the Didas- 
calia may be taken to imply that Judas was present during 
the Eucharistic Supper, the Constitutions pointedly deny 
this so that no help is afforded towards the solution of this 
much disputed question. 

It is worthy of notice that the Constitutions, V. 14” re- 
present our Lord as condemned at the third hour and cru- 
cified at the sixth, thus lending support to the view that 
in S. John xix. 14, “third” ought to be read instead of 
“sixth,” as the Paschal Chronicle,“ composed in the 

® Migne, P.G. 18, p. 518. 
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beginning of the seventh century, tells us was read by the 
accurate ‘MSS. of that time. 

One of the most curious things in the whole work is the 
last, or eighty-fifth of the Apostolic Canons. It professes, 
apparently, to give a list of the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testament, and, while omitting the Apocalypse, 
includes two Epistles of Clement, and, with consummate 
coolness, the whole eight books of the Constitutions. The 
omission of the Apocalypse is probably no oversight, as the 
work was widely rejected or suspected in the Eastern 
Church, so much so indeed that S. Jerome says the Greek 
churches did not receive it.” It is harder to account for 
the inclusion of the Constitutions. One would like to be- 
lieve that it is not due to the original compiler, whose 
strong faith and genuine piety one can hardly doubt; and 

rhaps it may be the work of a slightly later hand, meant 
in all good faith. 

Regarding the theological position of the compiler of the 
Constitutions it is difficult to speak with confidence. He 
sometimes uses expressions that seem to savour of Arianism, 
or Semi-Arianism, as when, for instance, he speaks of the 
Word as commanded by the Father to create the world, 
V, 7*, or refers to Him while not yet incarnate as the 
minister of God, V, 20”; VIII, 12”. But it may be fairly 
held that such expressions, though suspicious in form, really 
mean no more than §. John’s Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, 
that the Father created all things through the Son. Funk, 
in his note on the first passage just referred to, shows that 
similar expressions are used by the most orthodox Fathers, 
such as §S. Justin, Irenzus, Hilary, and Athanasius, and 
his conclusion is that from the Constitutions themselves we 
can draw no certain conclusion on the question of the com- 
piler’s orthodoxy. If, however, as Funk holds, he was the 
same with pseudo-Ignatius, then ps.-Ign. V. 2 proves that 
he was certainly heterodox, a follower of Apollinaris, deny- 
ing to Christ an intelligent human soul. In the Constitu- 
tions, however, there is no clear evidence of this, though 
VI, 26’, where certain heretics are blamed for imagining 
the Lord to be a mere man, thinking Him to be composed of 
soul and body, may be understood in this heterodox sense. 


*“*Grecorum ecclesias Apocalypsin non suscipere.’? Ep. 129, 3: 
Ad Dard. (M. 22, col. 1103). 
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But it may be understood at least as naturally in the sense 
that Christ was not only perfect man but also God.” I con- 
clude, then, with Funk, that on the question of our Lord's 
personality the charge of heterodoxy cannot be proved 
— the compiler of the Constitutions from the work 
itself. 

One thing in regard to both the Didascalia and Apostolic 
Constitutions strikes us at the present day as strange. They 
both purport to be the work of the apostles, which plainly 
they are not. Yet we should hardly be justified in accus- 
ing the authors of deliberate fraud. They probably deemed 
the substance of what they wrote to have come down from 
apostolic times, clothed with apostolic sanction, and not en- 
tertaining the same strict notions of literary property that 
we have now, they may have sought, with possibly the best 
intentions, to recommend their work to the faithful by forti- 
fying it with the authority of great names. Such a prac- 
tice seems to have been common in early times, and may 
merely imply that what was thus written was no new in- 
vention of the writer, but handed down from the beginning. 
We must not conclude that all pseudonymous works were 
produced with the consciousness of deliberate fraud; and 
in regard to the Didascalia and Apostolic Constitutions in 
particular, the ardent faith and deep piety that breathe in 
every line seem to bar such a conclusion. 

Of the value of these and other similar ancient writings, 
different estimates will be formed. When it was first 
realised that the Constitutions are not the work of the 
apostles, but a compilation of a later time, the first im- 
pulse of many was to fling them aside and regard them as 
useless. This was undoubtedly a mistake. Such ancient 
writings, whatever their origin, have a distinct and real 
value as witnesses to the faith and discipline and practice 
of the early Church. Much that they contain had come 
down from the very beginning of Christianity, and even 
where this is not so, they often afford valuable help to the 
historian in tracing the development of Christian thought 
and practice. No doubt their evidence needs to be care- 
fully sifted; it is often coloured by the prejudices of the 

* The following is the passage referred to: twés 5€ ef airav érépus 
dceBovor, roy dvOpwrov vac davtafopevor Tov Kipov, ek Wuyis Kal coparos 
airov evat vopilorres. 
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compiler, or the local views and customs of the particular 
church to which he belonged. At present, however, when 
we possess so many such ancient documents—and they are 
being added to yearly by new discoveries—this sifting pro- 
cess is greatly facilitated, and in many cases it is possible 
to separate with certainty local beliefs and practices from 
those whose wider extension shows them to have been 
primitive and apostolic. 

But whatever be the difference of opinion in reference to 
the works themselves, there will be only one view as to the 
excellent manner in which Dr. Funk has done his part in 
editing them. Without wishing to depreciate in any way 
the scholarly German edition of the Didascalia by Achelis 
and Flemming, I venture to say that for a long time to 
come, unless new MSS. are discovered, the present edition 
- both works will be generally recognised as the standard 
edition. 


J. MacRory. 





Rew Books. 


Theory and Practice of the Confessional. A Guide in the Administra- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance. By Prof. Caspar E. Schieler, 
D.D. Edited by Rev. H. J. Heuser, D.D., Professor of Theology 
at Overbrook Seminary. 2nd Ed., Imp. 8vo, pp. 662. N. York: 
Benziger Bros. 14s. net. 


This is an exhaustive treatise, in English, on the Sacrament of 
Penance, almost entirely from the point of view of the missionary priest. 
It is to be feared that the Translator is well within the limits of truth 
when he says in the Preface that the average priest on the mission finds 
Latin more distant and uninviting, if not more strange and dificult, 
than during his seminary course; and that ‘‘ the priest, even the young 
priest, would rather review his Moral Theology in the familiar language 
in which he is now to express his judgments to his penitents.’’ Those 
who feel this preference for the vernacular will find Prof. Schieler’s work 
very complete, and, from the practical point of view, very suggestive. 
The Jast 150 pages, in particular, will make excellent spiritual reading. 

As the title indicates, the work is theoretical as well as practical. 
I do not, however, regard myself as competent to express an opinion as 
to the value of the practical portion; these are matters in which one 
should be guided almost entirely by experience. I can see that this 
part of the work is very exhaustive; directions are given for the 
guidance of all classes of penitents ; and it is in the author’s favour that 
he has been able to back his opinions, or his advice as the case may be, 
with abundant quotations from writers of the highest authority on 
matters of the kind. Indeed, one cannot help wondering at the extent 
of his reading, not only in the classics, such as the works of St. 
Alphonsus, but in the numerous books and booklets on practical 
theology that have been published within recent years. 

From my point of view the volume would be less tedious if the 
theory of the sacrament were more fully developed; perhaps, also, if it 
were developed along different lines. Here, too, no doubt, Professor 
Schieler has abundant authority on his side—more a great deal than I 
could hope to show on mine. Nevertheless, if I mistake not, there is 
reason to fear that for the last two hundred years or more, and 
especially of late, theologians have been straying more and more from 
the old traditions as to the nature of sin, the conditions for its remis- 
sion, and the mode in which this is effected by the sacraments. How- 
ever this may be, certain principles—as to the mode in which Penance 
and other sacraments operate, as also regarding the nature of sin and 
of conversion—are now admitted with ease and almost with carelessness, 
which I at least find it no easy matter to reconcile with other con- 
clusions of theological science—and sometimes with one another. 
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1. Professor Schieler, for instance, almost takes it for granted that 
the acts of the penitent—contrition, confession, and satisfaction—are 
constituent parts of the sacrament of Penance. This, no doubt, is the 
teaching not only of St. Thomas and his school, but of practically all 
the moderns; yet it is not easy to harmonise it with what seems to be 
the best tradition as to the way in which the action of the priestly 
character affects the external rite in which the sacrament consists. For 
if it be true that the character of holy order operates physically, by 
the emission of some preternatural energy whereby an action such as 
washing with water or a substance such as bread is physically altered 
and elevated; one would expect an alteration of the same kind to be 
effected in the confession of a penitent and in his satisfaction, if these 
are constituent parts of the sacrament of Penance. Does the priestly 
character, then, operate before the absolution has begun and after it 
has been completed? And how can it effect a physical alteration in the 
confession of a dying man who may have sent for the priest some hours 
before the words of absolution are pronounced, or whose confession may 
be nothing more than the fact that his life was spent in communion 
with the Church ? 

2. So, too, we are told, with regard to the form, that it supposes a 
certain rather proximate presence of the penitent, fixed by Prof. 
Schieler (p. 58) at ‘‘ certainly not more than twenty paces’’; though, 
curiously enough, before concluding the sentence, he states that ‘‘ the 
required proximity is secured if the priest knows that the penitent is 
present ’’—whatever that may mean. Moreover, though absolution 
from censures is an act of judicial authority, it may be given from any 
distance and may even be sent by letter or telegraph; sin, however, 
cannot be absolved except orally and when the penitent is within speak- 
ing distance, let us say. The reason for the distinction, according to 
Prof. Schieler (p. 56), is that, as we learn from a uniform tradition, 
‘“*the form of all the sacraments, except Matrimony, consists essentially 
in words articulated by the lips.’’ It does not, however, seem to have 
occurred to him to inquire whether the tradition in question may not 
be a deduction from another, still more fundamental, connected in some 
way with the mode in which the sacraments operate ; and whether this 
may not be the reason why Matrimony alone of all the sacraments may 
be administered at a distance, or by a messenger or in writing, as not 
being due to any exercise of the physical power in which the priestly 
character consists. 

3. Turning now to contrition and its qualities, the first thing that 
strikes the thoughtful student is that for remission of sin in the present 
order of Providence conversion is necessary—the formal opposite, as it 
would seem, of that aversion from the Infinite Good whereby the ulti- 
mate form of mortal sin receives its completion. This, however, 
implies that theological hope is necessary as a means of justification ; as, 
indeed, is the teaching of all our handbooks, so constant is the tradition 
in this respect. I do not know how this can be harmonised with the 
view that sorrow—let us say, from the motive of obedience, or religion, 
or justice, or gratitude, or from fear of the fire of Hell—is sufficient 
even with the sacrament; for all these virtues tend towards some finite 
good rather than the Infinite. 
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In this connection I have often thought it strange that whilst all are 
agreed that contrition must be supreme to be efficacious—again in con- 
formity with the tradition—little or no attention is paid to the technical 
signification of that very peculiar term. The acts of theological virtues 
must be supreme (summi), seeing that their formal object is the Infinite 
Truth or Goodness. The formal object of the moral virtues is a finite 
good; how then is one justified in making their acts supreme in this 
technical sense? Unless an act of sorrow is supreme, however, it will 
not suffice for the remission of sin, even with the sacrament. And then 
what becomes of all we hear about particular motives, and the fear 
of temporal punishments, or even of the fire of Hell? all of which, being 
finite, whether as good or evil, cannot avail as a reasonable basis for an 
act of supreme sorrow. 

Take again that other quality of contrition, universality, which, as 
we are told, must be more extensive in the purpose of amendment than 
in the formal act of contrition. ‘‘ The resolution,’’ Professor Schicler 
rightly says (p. 132), ‘‘ must be wniversal, i.e., it must extend to all 
mortal sins at least, not only those which have been committed, but also 
those which are possible. . . . If there remained but a single mortal 
sin which the penitent was unwilling to shun, his resolution would be 
vain and useless even with regard to his other sins, because it would 
not be founded on a universal motive such as hatred of sin considered in 
the light of an offence against God.’’ But why need there be any uni- 
versal motive, seeing that the penitent may have been guilty of but one 
sin? No doubt you must not have an affection for any mortal sin; but 
it is not necessary to be sorry for all that are merely possible: we 
are told that expressly, and it stands to reason. Why, then, must the 
purpose of amendment be more universal than the sorrow? You have 
the answer at once if you give its technical significance to the word 
‘‘supreme,’’ as applied to the qualities of contrition; but then, as we 
have seen, you will be compelled by force of logic to modify not a few of 
the practical conclusions which are set forth as the received teaching in 
our handbooks. 

See how this applies to the vexed question of venial sin. ‘‘It is 
sufficient to make an act of sorrow and purpose of amendment with re- 
gard to some particular species of sin, or some vice, or some sins opposed 
to a particular virtue, especially if the penitent keeps before his mind 
those particular sins which have been committed with greater malice 
and deliberation ’’ (p. 133). How this can be is explained in a long 
Note, condensed from De Lugo, in which we are told that ‘‘if a man 
repent of his sins from a universal and general motive, he embraces of 
necessity all his sins in this act of contrition.’”’ Wou!d he embrace 
philosophical sins, for instance, if the general motive by which he is in- 
fluenced were the evil of disobedience to a command of God? And 
would hatred of disobedience or even of irreligion be sufficient of itself 
to serve as basis for a sorrow which is truly supreme? Can you have a 
really supreme sorrow except for the loss of the Infinite? And if that 
loss, temporary though it be, is the motive of your sorrow, since it is 
entailed in some measure by every venial sin whatsoever, it is difficult to 
conceive how you can have supreme grief for one venial sin without 
grieving supremely for all. It is conceivable that a sense of the eternal 
loss of God should cause grief in a heart which is unmoved by a mere 
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temporary loss of the same Infinite Good; but can grief be real and 
supreme if its object is the loss of the Infinite for two days, let us say, 
rather than for one? Indeed, there is underlying the whole question as 
to how venial sins are remitted by the sacrament, a fundamental difii- 
culty as to how it comes that supreme sorrow for the sin does not effect 
the remission, at least of the guilt, before the sacrament is received. 

4. Akin to the foregoing is the question of relapse—how sorrow is 
affected by probability or even certainty that it may or will occur. 

Professor Schieler holds (p. 129) that ‘‘ even if a penitent is con- 
scious of his own weakness and knows that he will relapse in spite of 
his resolution and in spite of earnest effort, he cannot be considered as 
giving undoubted signs of weakness of purpose.’’ ‘‘ If, however,’’ he 
proceeds, ‘‘ a penitent is so afraid that he will fall again, or so convinced 
that he will repeat his sin, as to despair of reforming, he cannot be 
absolved. . . . Before giving such a penitent absolution he must be 

moved to sorrow for his despair, for such despair is sinful.’’ Is 
there, however, any real difference between the mental condition of one 
who ‘‘ knows that he will relapse,’’ and that of another who “is con- 
vinced that he will repeat his sin ’’? 

Despair, no doubt, is sinful; but what exactly is despair, and why 
is it not committed by one who “‘ knows that he will relapse in spite of 
resolution and earnest effort’’? When an irascible person confesses 
venial sins of anger, is he not in many cases quite sure that he will 
commit sins of the same kind in future? Yet his sorrow is not on that 
account and necessarily either unreal or inefficacious. I should like to 
see a careful discussion of the question whether one who is certain that 
he will commit a mortal sin at some future time which he has no means 
of determining, must of necessity regard the attainment of the Infinite 
Good as impossible, in the sense which is implied by the grievous sin of 
despair. If we had not been redeemed and had been left without grace, 
we should not be able to overcome grave temptations and should fall of 
necessity into mortal sins. So we believe; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that some of us at least might not be aware of the extent of this 
weakness. But would such knowledge necessitate despair ? 

May it be that for true conversion the one important thing is to have 
a present love of God above all things—at least a love of concupiscence ; 
to be prepared for the moment to suffer any loss rather than lose Him, 
however one may fear or know or be convinced that this mental con- 
dition will not endure? Is not such a love efficacious in a true sense, 
and for the time being? And is not efficacious love of concupiscence the 
formal opposite of the despair which is a grievous sin ? 

I have noted many other points to which I should like to direct atten- 
tion, if space permitted. Professor Schieler’s book is learned, but some- 
how it is not interesting; at least I did not find it so, and should not 
care to read it except from a sense of duty. How is it that so much of 
our theology is tedious? It is not that the science itself is devoid of 
interest: it is absorbing. May it be that we lean too much on 
authority? that we are wont to set forth and adopt received opinions, 
without caring to point out how they may be connected with funda- 
mental principles? After all it is order that is beautiful; and there is 
not much harmony to be found in a number of more or less disjointed 
points of doctrine, even though one were to back them up with the 
authority of all the Fathers and theologians. 
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One word—which, I regret, cannot be favourable—as to the English 
of this translation. It is not sufficiently careful in places. Its 
worst feature is the use of Latin words and phrases which might be 
turned into English quite easily, for which there is no excuse in a 
book, however it might be tolerated in a spoken lecture. What 
is to be thought of the following!—‘‘ The confessor must speak 
when the ignorance of the penitent concerns the prima principia moralia 
or the prozimas conclusiones deduced from them; for such ignorance is 
either not actually existent, or will not be for long invincibilis’’ 
(p. 446). ‘‘ A peccator publicus cannot be absolved till he has publice 
done penance’’ (p. 504). ‘“‘If dancing is a periculum proximum to 
those engaging in it, if there is no causa gravis, it must be avoided 
under grave sin ; if it constitutes only a periculum remotum, or is excused 
by some causa gravis, it would be a venial sin only or none at all” 
(p. 507). Sentences of this kind are quite common throughout a great 
part of the book. It is a pity; for the work is valuable and will be a 
real boon to many hard-working missionary priests. 


Introduction to the Study of English History. By Samuel R. Gardiner, 
M.A., and J. Bass Mullinger, M.A. London: Keegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is intended to help students who wish to devote their 
attention to some special period in English History. To do so, a man 
requires to know the sources of information on the period, the relative 
value of these sources, and besides, the leading books which have been 
published bearing upon that particular time. The present editors under- 
take in this work to provide a useful source of information on the 
different periods of English History. 

Part I. consists of eleven chapters, in which is hastily sketched the 
development of the English Nation and of the English Constitution. 
Though this is done with considerable power and skill, we think it 
might usefully have been omitted. The student for whose use the 
Editors have designed the book should already know a great deal 
more of the developments of the English Constitution than is given 
in these eleven chapters; else he is not likely to profit much from the 
rest of the work. We have read these chapters with some care, and we 
are amazed how two hundred pages could have been so wasted. The 
substance could have been put in a far more useful form in about one- 
fifth of the space; and, as a proof of this, we refer our readers to such a 
work as Winkleman’s Verfassungsgeschichte, where, in about 50 octavo 
pages, the author has sketched the development of the English Constitu- 
tion in a really scholarly manner, compared to which the present work 
seems very inferior. 

The second part deals with the authorities, that is to say, the sources 
and literature on the different periods into which English History 
naturally divides itself. This part of the book will be found very useful 
by many, especially, if they merely want to get a general idea of the 
books without any very accurate notion of their comparative value. We 
confess we have read the work with the greatest disappointment. The lists 
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of the principal sources are given, but no attempt is made at real criticism 
or discrimination. The reader is left in the dark, unless he knows in 
some other way, as to which of these are of essential importance, which of 
them are reliable, and which might be easily dispensed with as unreliable 
or of little value. For some periods, as for example, from the beginning 
of the reign of James I. to the Protectorate, hundreds of works are 
cited—many of them of little value indeed; no attempt is made to 
criticise these different works; to the reader consulting this book one 
would appear as valuable as the other; and, as a result, the student, 
unless indeed he be an earnest man, will be tempted to throw up the 
study in despair of mastering even the necessary preliminaries. 
Why a man who had himself studied the period could not group 
together a few of the principal authorities in the order of their relative 
importance we cannot understand, and unless this is done we can still 
less understand what benefit such a book is intended to confer upon the 
student. Take, for instance, such works as Wattenbach, Dahlman- 
Lorenz-Wegele for German History, or Molinier-Monod for French 
History, and compare them with the present work on English History, 
and the reader will better understand the comparative worthlessness of 
the present volume. With regard to the bits of literature on the 
different subjects the same want of discrimination or criticism is evident 
in nearly every page. Besides, the writer seems to have never looked 
beyond his English horizon. He seems to have thought that nobody 
but an Englishman can write English History, and hence that it was 
not necessary to pay any attention to the results of the labours of 
continental scholars. No doubt, here and there you find reference made 
to such men as Ranke, Guizot, Pauli, but it must have been assumed 
that, with the death of these men, the study of history on the Continent 
came to an abrupt conclusion, and that for all future time the writing 
of English History was to be strictly confined to English scholars. Not 
the slightest attention has been paid to the historical literature on the 
Continent, published during the last twenty or thirty years. Space will 
not allow us to deal with this matter at length, but we are quite pre- 
pared to produce our facts if called upon to do so. 

Finally, here and there the writer deals with the Sources and Litera- 
ture on Irish History. The attempt can hardly have been meant to be 
serious. Fancy our being treated to the following (p. 266) :—‘‘ In con- 
nexion with yet earlier Irish History almost the only printed source of 
authentic information is the fragmentary records known as the Annals 
of Ireland, which, along with much that is fabulous and legendary, 
supply a disjointed narrative of the achievements of the princes of 
Ossory and Leix, together with those of their kinsmen, Ui Neill. Of 
the manuscript sources a minute criticism will be found in Mr. Eugene 
O’Curry’s Lectures. The History of Erina by Dr. Keating : 
he (O’Curry) pronounces to be a work of great value, though not without 
serious defects. The History of the Abbé MacGeoghan, written in 1758, 
is to be looked upon as a praiseworthy attempt rather than as a success- 
ful performance.’’ This is supposed to satisfy the student of this 
period ; and if it does, we advise him to read the rest of the work. Still 
with all its defects there are many useful items of information to be 
found here and there, many sources and books are accurately indicated, 
and a good beginning has been made in this style of literature, unfortu- 
nately too rare in reference to English History. 

J. MacCarrrey. 
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Lex Credendi. A sequel to Lex Orandi. By George Tyrrell. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1906. Pp. xviii. + 256. Price 5s. net. 

The general theme of Father Tyrrell’s latest volume is pretty much 
the same as that of the Lex Orandi. In the earlier book we had a study 
of the prayer-value of the Creed, designed ‘‘ to show how the Christian 
Creed has been, not entirely, but principally shaped by the exigencies of 
the devout life; and how it ought therefore to be viewed primarily as a 
Law of Prayer or of practical devotion, and only secondarily as a 
theology ’’’ (Pref. to Lez Cred., p. vii.). In the present volume we 
have, conversely, a study of what I might call the creed-value of the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ a treatment of the Lord’s Prayer viewed as a rule and 
criterion of pure doctrine’’ (Zbid., p. xii.), the intention being to 
enforce the same general conclusion, ‘‘to insist on the general sub- 
ordination of Theology to Devotion, and to show that the Creed is 
ultimately a creation and an instrument of the Church’s spiritual life ’’ 
(p. 254). The first part accordingly is devoted to a study of ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Christ,’’ on the ground that the reproduction in us of Christ’s 
Spirit and Life is ‘‘ the criterion of our religious beliefs and institu- 
tions ’’’ (p. 81), “‘ the sole end, justification, and criterion of the Catholic 
Church and all her institutions and teachings’’ (p. 73). The second 
part goes on to the study of the Lord’s Prayer, petition by petition, the 
prayer of Christ, which ‘‘ is at once the deepest and most succinct ex- 
pression of the Spirit and Life of Christ’’ (p. 81). It is not possible in 


the space at my disposal to attempt anything like a detailed analysis of 


the contents; nor indeed is the book such as readily to lend itself to 
analysis. If I venture, therefore, to make some remarks on certain 
general features of the work, without giving many quotations, I do so 
in the hope that no one will accept what I say or suggest by way of 
dispraise or disapproval without reading the book for himself and testing 
my private impressions by his own independent judgment. 

I can imagine, indeed, two very different, not to say contradictory, 
judgments being passed on Father Tyrrell’s book from different or 
opposite standpoints. On the one hand from professed disciples of the 
particular school of thought of which Father Tyrrell is the mest pro- 
minent representative in English Catholic literature, and from the still 
larger crowd who, without understanding the implications of what they 
admire, are attracted by a charming style and a stimulating novelty and 
virility of thought, we may look for unqualified praise and approval. 
On the other hand, from those who, in spite of the many undeniable 
merits which they cannot but admire in Father Tyrrell’s writings, may 
have felt some misgiving as to the tone and tendency of his recent 
apologetic, as exhibited in the Lex Orandi, we may expect a more dis- 
criminating verdict. To this latter class, if I mistake not, will belong 
the great majority of Catholic theologians—meaning by theologians not 
only those of the old-fashioned, unprogressive type, but those also who 
are seeking to improve the position of scientific theology by the proper 
application of critical and historical methods; all, in a word, who do 
not believe in the bankruptcy of sane religious intellectualism. 

Father Tyrrell declares that in the Lez Orandi his “‘ intention was 
far more practical than apologetic’ (p. vii.), and he speaks of his in- 
tention in the present volume as being “‘ purely practical’’ (p. 3). Yet 
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it is difficult to get rid of the impression that he writes as if his pre- 
dominant purpose were apologetic; as if he aimed moreover at imposing 
a particular method of apologetics as the only one suited to the needs of 
our own or any other age—as the ultimate solvent of all doubts and 
difficulties in religious belief, the ultimate philosophy of faith. In 
France of late years this method of apologetics, described most com- 
monly as ‘‘The Method of Immanence’’ or ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Action,’’ has been vigorously and eloquently exploited by a group of 
Catholic writers, but the movement in its favour has recently met with a 
serious check from the action of ecclesiastical authority. ‘‘ Prag- 
matism,’’ perhaps, is the English name best suited to describe the 
method in question ; and though Father Tyrrell protests that he has been 
misunderstood, as if he accepted the doctrines of ‘‘ Pragmatists’’ far 
more than he does (p. xii.), yet what he repudiates in the present 
volume is only an exaggerated and one-sided ‘‘ Pragmatism ’’ which he 
calls ‘‘ Practicality.’’ The same might be said of that type of Mysticism 
which he rejects under the name ‘‘ Mysticality ’’ or ‘‘ Sentimentality.”’ 
He prefers on the whole to speak of Devotion, to which he opposes and 
subordinates Theology, which in turn he identifies with Intellectualism. 
It would be foolish to quarrel about names; but by whatever name his 
method or attitude be described, Father Tyrrell seems to share to a 
considerable extent the view-point of those in whose interest he writes 
and of whom he speaks as ‘‘ that growing number of earnestly religious 
persons whose impatience with theological disputes, and whose con- 
viction that the Gospel means deeds rather than words or theories, lead 
them to look upon the Creed with a cold eye”’ (p. vii.). 

Distinguishing between the ‘‘ substance ’’ of the Creed, ‘‘ which we 
owe to revelation, and whose proper vehicle of expression is the language 
of prophecy and mystery rather than that of science or philosophy, and 
that ‘‘ form ’’ which the same Creed has necessarily and rightly received 
in consequence of becoming an object of theological reflexion ’’ (p. viii.), 
Father Tyrrell would turn this ‘‘ cold eye ’’ away from the ‘‘ substance ”’ 
to fix it exclusively on the ‘‘form.’’ ‘‘It is the ‘substance’ of the 
Creed and not its ‘form’ that Faith lays hold of as the food of the 
soul, the Bread of Life, the Word of God. If we accept the form it is 
only because we cannot draw water without a vessel’’ (Jbid.). Under 
this ‘‘form,’’ then, which is practically of little importance, Father 
Tyrrell would seem to include the whole bulk of scientific theology, 
which he is fond of describing as an attempt to translate the language 
of prophecy into that of science or exact thought. Though, as against 
an extravagant individualism, he insists on the necessity of accepting 
the Creed ‘‘ as an expression of the Church’s collective Faith, which I 
desire to share and appropriate, and which I acknowledge as a rule or 
norm ’’ (p. x.), it does not appear whether this necessity extends beyond 
what the individual may choose to take as the ‘‘ substance ’’; and there 
are some expressions of Father Tyrrell’s which might easily be misunder- 
stood as granting the individual an indefinitely large licence in this 
matter. ‘‘In no two souls [he writes] could the words of the Creed 
stand for quite the same thing, while to the Reader of Hearts our diver- 
gencies of conception, veiled from us by the coarse medium of language, 
widen out indefinitely and make inward heretics of us all’’ (p. x.) ; ‘‘ It 
is well at such a time to see that we do not confound things so different 
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as theological confusion and shipwreck of Faith ; or hold ourselves bank- 
rupt because we have mislaid the mere symbol of a wealth that is still 
safely treasured in the secret chamber of our heart, and vouched for by 
every instinctive exercise of the Christian life’’ (p. xiii.-xiv.); ‘‘ We 
may content ourselves with Faith in the unbroken totality of revelation 
as presented to us i its original and essential form of ‘ prophetic truth’ ; 
and we may refuse to express any opinion on the various attempts which 
have been made, especially of late, to translate that prophecy into the 
language of exact thought ’’ (p. xv.). 

Such statements may mean little or much according to the way we 
interpret them. As literary paradoxes they may pass; but if taken, as 
they might not unnaturally be taken, to lay down what theologians 
understand by a Rule of Faith, they would be open to serious objection. 
They would impose apparently no effective check on individualism, 
either for the mystic or the theologian. The mystic could afford to dis- 
regard the theologian and take shelter in the region of prophecy; and 
the theologian in turn, in the interests of ‘‘ free theology,’’ could revel 
at will in the newest and latest translations of ‘‘ prophetic thought.’’ 
There is no provision for the function of authority in regard to the one 
or the other. The authority attaching to Revelation is not, it would 
seem, to be extended to Theology. ‘‘ Though intimately connected 
and dependent on one another, Revelation and Theology are two 
different parallel systems that must not be blended together, for the laws 
of their growth are as different as their natures’’ (p. 142). Nay more, in- 
fallibility in doctrine seems to be made dependent on holiness of life: 
‘‘the Visible Church is infallible in doctrine because she is, and in the 
same measure that she is, holy in life’’ (p. 61). Again, it would seem 
as if a subjective criterion were the chief, if not the sole, test of truth: 
‘we know that our religion is true because it fosters in us the true life, 
the life of Christ, the spirit of charity’’ (ibid.); and the same, as I 
have mentioned already, is made the ‘‘ sole end, justification and 
criterion of the Catholic Church and all her institutions and teachings.”’ 
There is a good deal in all this which the theologian will find it hard 
to digest. Father Tyrrell is aware of the tendency to antagonism 
between Theology and the Devotion to which he seeks to give currency. 
‘““ What we may call [he remarks] the theological temper and the de- 
votional temper are very different, and each is only too ready to go its 
own way with a certain impatience and even disdain of the other ”’ 
(p. 254). Theologians, I think, may reasonably complain that Father 
Tyrrell’s devotional temper has led him to treat them and the interests 
they represent with too much impatience and disdain, and he need not 
be surprised if they, in their temper, retaliate. And besides the points 
I have referred to, those who may search with an unfriendly eye will 
not fail to discover in the present volume many other points calculated 
to provoke dissent. 

I have no desire, as the reader will have noticed, to disguise the 
fact that my sympathy on the whole is with Theology and its claims, as 
I understand them, against Devotion and its pretensions, as presented 
by Father Tyrrell. But I would not, on that account, be understood 
as condemning what is true and good and useful and opportune in the 
neo-mystic movement, or as failing to appreciate and commend the 
many excellencies of this, as of Father Tyrrell’s previous works. The 
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theologian is liable to forget that mysticism is prone to inexactness and 
ambiguity of language and thought, and is not to be judged by the same 
standards as prevail in his own department. It would be wrong, there- 
fore, to hold Fr. Tyrrell responsible for what may seem to the theologian 
to be logically deducible from the general tenor of his writing, or from 
particular statements whose dogmatic import it is difficult to seize. At 
the same time it is only fair to call attention to generalizations which 
appear to be faulty and even dangerous, and which, notwithstanding the 
occasional concessions made to dogmatic teaching by Fr. Tyrrell, are 
liable to be taken by the general reader as a denial of dogmatic values in 
religion. The scientific theologian is willing to admit the importance of 
Action, Life, Emotion, Aistheticism, and the rest, and to recognise the 
value of the apologetic which insists upon them. But he deprecates the 
antagonism which it is sought to establish between them and Theology, 
as if any theologian ever contended that Christianity was an intellectual 
abstraction. There is plenty of room for a sane and enlightened 
mysticism, and plenty of useful work for it todo. But let it do its own 
work without seeking to disturb its fellow-workers by assuming the 
right to mark all the boundaries and exercise supreme control over the 
whole field of labour. P. J. Toner. 


Aspects of Anglicanism, or Some Comments on Certain Events in the 
"Nineties. By Mgr. Moyes, Canon of Westminster Cathedral. 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. Pp. viii.+ 499. Price, 6s. 6d. net. 


This volume is in substance a reprint of a series of articles published 
in The Tablet, at various dates between 1890 and 1899. ‘‘ The motive 
which prompted their composition, and now induces me to republish 
them, was simply the conviction that certain principles of faith are more 
easily set forth in the light of concrete illustrations than by abstract 
statements, and that such concrete illustrations are most conveniently 
sought in the facts and incidents of the religious world of our time.”’ 
This is the author’s apology ‘‘ for turning the attention of the reader 
back to some of the happenings of the last decade, which, however be- 
lated as facts, may still do duty as object lessons of the principles in- 
volved ’’ (Pref.). The apology is a good one, and every reader who 
peruses the volume will perceive that it is strictly apropos. 

The purpose of the volume is frankly controversial, and Mgr. Moyes 
is a strong and insistent controversialist. But he is at the same time 
charitable and courteous, and writes without bitterness or heat, in a 
tone calculated to avoid giving reasonable offence to the personal suscep- 
tibilities of those whose position he attacks. He concerns himself with 
principles and systems, not with men and their motives. His strictures 
on Anglicanism involve no reflexion on the good faith and sincerity of 
Anglicans. 

The incidents upon which he bases his discussion of principles are 
sufficiently numerous and varied, ranging in importance from the famous 
Lambeth Judgment (to which several chapters are devoted) to the curious 
reredos erected to the memory of Dr. Littledale in the church where he 
was accustomed to minister. In connection with more than one in- 
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cident the question of continuity is raised, and in the chapters dealing 
with this topic much useful information on the ‘‘ Romanism’”’ of the 
pre-Reformation Church in England will be found. Thus the Anglican 
celebration (April, 1893,) of the eight-hundredth anniversary of the 
solemn dedication of the Cathedral Church of Winchester furnishes 
material for some interesting historical chapters in which a piquant con- 
trast is drawn out between the Catholicity of the ancient Winchestrians 
and that of their modern Anglican ‘‘ successors.’ A good deal of atten- 
tion is devoted to the Catholic revivals introduced by advanced 
Ritualistic Anglicans; these are fitly described as ‘‘ appropriations,’ 
and Mgr. Moyes suggests that ‘‘if Anglicanism pursues this path of 
appropriation . . . a point must be reached when nothing will be 
left us but the Pope. Then what will remain but to take him also?’’ 
And while admitting that ‘‘ Anglicanism with the Pope would be no 
longer Anglicanism,’’ Mgr. Moyes has weighty reasons to advance for 
his contention ‘‘ that the Primacy of the Apostolic See is above all things 
what the higher Anglicanism needs most, and that nothing but the 
appropriation of the Pope will give logical completeness to its policy and 
happy fulfilment to its best aspirations ’’ (pp. 234, 241). Some phases 
of Anglicanism in America and in Ireland are also noticed and sug- 
gestive comments offered. 

There is not a dull page in the book from beginning to end, and by 
reason of its general aim it has more unity than one might be led to expect 
from the diversified and seemingly disconnected character of its contents. 
It will be found valuable by any one who wishes to understand the 
Anglican position in its endless contradiction and complexity, and would 
do gcod, I am sure, to earnest Anglicans, if they would read it in the 
spirit in which it is written. 

P. J. Toner. 


A Living Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects. Dissertation for 
the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic University of America. 
By the Rev. John Augustine Ryan, 8.T.L. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi. + 361. 4s. 6d. net. 


As the title indicates, this work is made up of two portions, one of 
which belongs to the Science of Economics. The Ethical portion, with 
which alone it is my purpose to deal, is a defence of the right of every 
labourer to a Living Wage, and a careful exposition of what this implies 
in the United States, as well as of the means whereby it may be possible 
to secure it without injury either to individual or to national interests. 
The author’s teaching may be summarised as follows: 

1. Men have by nature a strict right, not merely to a bare sub- 
sistence, but to a decent livelihood, by which is meant that amount of 
the necessities and comforts of life that is in keeping with the dignity of 
a human being (p. 72). A decent livelihood is just as truly an essential 
need of man, is just as absolutely demanded by his intrinsic dignity, as 
subsistence, or security of life and limb (p. 74). Nevertheless, the right 
to a decent livelihood is not of such a pressing nature as to justify the 
taking of private property, even when there is no other means of 
securing its realization (p. 79). In the present industrial organization 
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of society this indefinite right to a decent livelihood takes the definite 
form of a living wage, for the simple and sufficient reason that there is 
no other way in which the right can be exercised (p. 100). The living 
wage should be sufficient to maintain a family in a condition of reason- 
able comfort, the number of children in the family being taken as four 
or five—the average number found in families of the working class in 
the United States (Ch. VI.). 

2. Determining what a living wage means in concrete figures—and, 
however one may disagree with Father Ryan, he cannot be accused of 
sheltering behind vague generalities—we are told that whereas a decent 
livelihood may be understood either absolutely or relatively (p. 125), 
and though the conditions of existence indicated by the absolute stan- 
dard constitute a minimum below which it is wrong for men to descend, 
they are not sufficient for decent living in the case of most civilized com- 
munities. A decent livelihood, or living wage, must conform in a 
reasonable degree to the conventional standard of life that prevails in 
any community or group (p. 126). The dwelling occupied by the labourer 
and his family ought to consist of at least five rooms, and in general 
conform to the requirements of reasonable comfort (p. 134). Food and 
clothing should correspond, besides insurance and culture, mental and 
spiritual, in a reasonable degree (p. 136) ; for all of which the minimum 
that would be required in any of the cities of the United States would be 
$600, or £125, per year, and even this amount would not suffice in 
some of the largest cities of the West, North, and East (p. 150). This 
for unskilled labourers ; and, as we have seen, the living wage must con- 
form in a reasonable degree to the conventional standard of life that 
prevails in any group (p. 126, comp. p. 251). 

3. Rights imply corresponding obligations ; so the question naturally 
arises: who is bound to pay this living wage? 

The obligation falls upon the members of the industrial community 
in which the labourer lives. The members of other communities have 
not the control over his product that would enable them to pay wages 
therefrom ; besides they are under obligations toward their own neigh- 
bours who are wage-earners. Similarly, the obligation binds specifically 
the employer, rather than other economic classes of his community 
(p. 238). Inability to perform the obligation suspends it, but inability 
must not be so interpreted as to favour the superfluous needs of the 
employer at the expense of the essential needs of the labourer (p. 261); 
and the employer’s right to obtain interest on the capital he has in- 
vested is to be regarded as a superfluous need in this sense (ibid.). The 
employer is morally bound to pay all his employees a living wage before 
he . . pays himself interest on his invested capital (p. 357). In the 
case of joint-stock companies the stockholders are morally bound to pay 
all employees a living wage before they pay themselves dividends. For 
the supreme title of ownership is that based on the dignity of the person, 
on his essential needs ; and the employer is morally bound to distribute 
the product of his business so that, after he has taken out the requisites 
of a decent living for himself (provided, of course, he is one of those 
engaged in working the business: though why he should have a prior 
claim is not so clear), the claims of his employees to a living wage will 
be fully satisfied, even to the complete neglect of such claims as unusual 
productivity of labour, the productivity of his capital, and his energies 
of saving (p. 259). 
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Should the employer have borrowed money on interest, he should be 
allowed and constrained to provide his employees with a living wage 
before returning interest to the loan-capitalist (p. 263). 

The consumer also is morally answerable for insufficient wages in pro- 
portion to his power to make reasonable efforts toward bettering them 
(p. 270). He is obliged to pay a fair price for the goods that he buys, 
and a fair price necessarily means one that will enable the producers to 
be decently remunerated (p. 269); consequently the obligation would 
seem to be one of strict justice. The wealthy, moreover, are bound to 
give to the poor all their superfluous goods. To keep back a portion of 
them, even an inconsiderable portion, is to go against the order of Pro- 
vidence and to retain for self what ougiit to benefit the neighbour. 
This teaching of Father Garriguet is in substantial accord with the 
received doctrine of the moral theologians (p. 274-5). In this case, how- 
ever, the duty is one of charity, not of strict justice (p. 279). 

4. The right of the labourer to a living wage is derived by Father 
Ryan, not from any mere social benefit to accrue from maintaining the 
workers in a condition of the highest industrial efficiency, nor from the 
principle of giving a man sufficient to repair the energy that he expends 
in his labour, nor from the common estimate of what constitutes a just 
price for work, but from the personal dignity of the labourer, or his 
right to possess the requisites of a decent human life (82 ff.). 

One cannot but admire the frankness and courage with which Father 
Ryan sets forth all this in a Dissertation for the Doctorate in Theology 
at a Catholic University, nor the ability with which he defends his 
theses. He shows himself widely read, especially in modern works on 
many aspects of the economic question; and the University is to be con- 
gratulated which can stimulate its students to efforts such as his. I do 
not suppose that he hopes to convert the whole world at once to all his 
views ; and for my part, though I do not deny the workman’s right to 
a living wage when trade is prosperous, there are three points in parti- 
cular, among those which have been mentioned, to which I do not yet 
see my way to subscribe. 

1. Though the right to a decent livelihood, like that to a bare 
subsistence, is based on the personal dignity of the labourer, there is 
a great difference between the two, as even Father Ryan recognises. 
The right to a decent livelihood is of a less pressing nature and does not 
justify the taking of private property, when there is no other available 
means of securing its realisation (p. 79). This is intelligible enough if 
a living wage is in ordinary prosperous times the minimum price of 
labour; but if it is due to the person as such, it is not so easy to see 
one’s way. 

2. Then, the most degraded Hottentot or Bushman is as much a 
person as is a citizen of the United States. But whereas the latter is 
entitled to a house with five rooms—with, as President Mitchell, of the 
United Mine workers, puts it, a bathroom, carpets, pictures, books, and 
furniture with which to make his home bright, comfortable, and attrac- 
tive—the Hottentot has no such rights. Distinguish as you may 
between absolute and relative decency, natural and acquired necessities, 
the difficulty remains that the most degraded savage is a person, with 
rights to subsistence, but with no rights, apparently, to carpets and the 
bathroom. What if the way provided by nature to meet acquired tastes 
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or needs were to rid oneself of them when one cannot satisfy them with- 
out drawing on the stores of others? In this connection I notice that 
whereas in one place (p. 126) Fr. Ryan says that ‘‘ a decent livelihood 
must conform in a reasonable degree to the conventional standard of life 
that prevails in any community or group,’’ he had said in a previous 
chapter (p. 73) that ‘‘it has no necessary relation to the standard of 
living that may prevail within any social or industrial class, but 
describes that minimum of conditions which the average person of a 
given age or sex must enjoy in order to live as a human being should 
live.’ I cannot reconcile these two statements. And if, on the plea of 
conventional necessities, you allow the American citizen more than the 
Hottentot, how can you logically refrain from allowing, not merely 
comforts, but luxuries to those who have been reared in luxury? For 
would not Hottentots consider a house with five carpeted rooms, and a 
bath-room thrown in, a palace of a very luxurious kind ? 

3. I am not sufficiently versed in political economy to say whether 
the capital under the dominion of the United States is sufficient to allow 
an income of £125 a year to all adult male workers of the Republic, with 
a proportionate allowance for other wage-earners. I am disposed to 
think that, great as that capital is, it—or its availability—is largely due 
to the efforts and energies of those who were induced to work or to spare 
by the prospect of possessing it, unburthened by these extraordinary 
payments. No doubt they have come into possession of vast unearned 
increments; but may it not be necessary, in the interest even of the 
toilers, to allow large slices of these increments to serve as rewards for 
enterprise? And I have some apprehension that, if all capitalists were 
bound to pay their employees as much wages as would in every case 
secure these the comforts mentioned by Fr. Ryan, and to do this before 
a penny is paid by way of interest, there might remain altogether too 
little to serve as a reward for that special effort that is, or was, so neces- 
sary to make the resources of the country available. Advocates of the 
living wage do not deny the natural tendency to provide for future wants 
of self and children by investing money in dividend or interest-producing 
enterprises. I am not without fears that this tendency might be in- 
juriously affected if it came to be the law of civilised society that an 
old man or a child, whose only means of support is interest or dividends 
on invested capital, is to be deprived of this resource unless the business 
in which the capital is invested has a surplus after payment of a living 
wage to all employees. A rule of this kind might result in a tendency 
to hoard rather than invest—which would not work for the benefit of 
the workingman. 

Perhaps these are coward’s fears. They are set forth here to show in 
what respect one who sympathises with the wage-earners thinks Father 
Ryan’s Dissertation in need of strengthening. His book is undoubtedly 
stimulating, and I congratulate its author and the members of the 
Faculty by whom it has been inspired and to whose judgment it has 
been submitted. W. McDownatp. 
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Synopsis Theologie Moralis et Pastoralis. Tom. II. Theologia Moralis 
Fundamentalis. De Virtutibus et Preceptis. Auctore Ad. Tan- 
querey. Desclée, Lefebvre & Soc. Pp. xviii. + 676. 4s. net. 


Fr. Tanquerey is too well known to need an introduction to our 
readers ; his admirable works, both on dogmatic and on moral theology, 
have earned for him the gratitude of students. His books are worthy of 
study not merely for their attractive clearness, but also for their solid 
and scholarly treatment of living questions. The bibliography, con- 
tained in the volumes, is of exceptional value to all who take more than 
a passing interest in theological science. 

The most recent volume of the series is worthy of its predecessors. 
Dealing with fundamental questions of moral theology, it has something 
of importance to say on subjects which are of pressing interest; and at 
the same time the author does not forget that many discussions, which 
are little heard of outside the class-halls of our colleges, are of great 
value, since they contain the germs of truth from which Catholic teach- 
ing on modern questions springs. 

In the first part of the volume, the reader will find a helpful disserta- 
tion on the bases of morality. The individual utilitarianism of the 
ancient Epicurians; the social utilitarianism of Bacon, Hartley, 
Bentham and Stuart Mill; and the utilitarianism of evolutionists like 
Spencer, Darwin and Comte receive due consideration. The ethical 
systems of Rationalists, especially that of Kant, also come in for 
searching criticism. 

In the tract on ‘‘ Human Acts’’ special attention is devoted to the 
influence on morality, which is exercised by heredity, education, nervous 
diseases, and hypnotism. The student will find much food for thought 
in the treatment meted out to these important subjects. 

Father Tanquerey holds with the Thomistic school that the per- 
formance of the external act per se adds no morality to the subjectively 
efficacious wish to perform it. Has the external act a morality of its 
own? Does not the external act contain at least a material morality which 
becomes formal by the free adhesion of the will? If so, it would seem 
that the actual performance of the external act has something more 
of morality than any merely internal wish to perform it can have. 
This additional sasieuliie appears to explain satisfactorily why the ex- 
ternal act of sin is subject matter of confession. Father Tanquerey says 
that the external act is matter for confession ‘‘ not because per se it has 
a distinct morality, but because per accidens it frequently increases the 
sin, and because the confessor can scarcely perform the duties of his 
office in regard to the avoidance of the occasion of sin, the imposition 
of an obligation of restitution, or the suggestion of remedies, unless the 
external act is candidly confessed.’’ This seems a poor explanation, 
indeed, of the universal obligation of confessing grave external sins. 

Father Tanquerey devotes much thought to the vexed question of a 
doubtful conscience. Having explained and criticised the various 
theories of Moralists, he accepts moderate probabilism. ‘‘ In ecclesias- 
tical laws the Church has equivalently declared it lawful to follow cer- 
tainly probable opinions, since she has authoritatively laid down the 
principles: —‘ Odia_ restringi, et favores convenit ampliari’; ‘In 
obscuris minimum est sequendum’; ‘In penis benignior est interpre- 
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tatio facienda.’ In other laws the same benign interpretation may be 
given for a like reason, because, if God wished to bind us strictly, under 
pain of sin and eternal damnation, He would have made His will clearly 
known ; where, therefore, the divine law is uncertain on account of a 
grave doubt about its existence, who will dare to say that a person is 
bound to strictly observe it under pain of losing salvation?’’ An 
opponent of probabilism would naturally ask Father Tanquerey where 
has the Church declared that the mild interpretation which she wishes 
to be given to her laws is the interpretation of probabilists. Perhaps 
the ‘‘minimum’”’ of the Church is the “‘minimum”’ of Aquipro- 
babilists. 

In his chapters on the virtue of charity Father Tanquerey speaks of 
the obligations of the wealthy to devote some of their superfluous goods 
to the poor. Masters are reminded that their workmen have special 
claims on their philanthropy. The building of suitable homes, the 
letting at a cheap rate of plots of land for tillage, the starting of in- 
surance societies to assist in times of need, are some of the means by 
which the rich can help the poor. The adoption of such charitable 
schemes would certainly do much towards stemming the tide of un- 
christian socialism. 

It remains to express a hope that before long Father Tanquerey will 
add another volume to this very valuable series. J. M. Harry. 


Moral Principles and Medical Practice. Coppens, 8.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. 227. 6s. net. 

The Crux of Pastoral Medicine. Klarmann. New York: Pustet and 
Co. Pp. 162. 4s. 6d. net. 


Of the many questions which at present disturb the minds of men 
of active lives there are few which are more far-reaching than those the 
solution of which governs medical practice. It is with special pleasure, 
therefore, that a welcome is given to the two able books which have 
been sent for review. 

Father Coppens, 8.J., is Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the 
John A. Creighton Medical College, Omaha, U.S.A. He has devoted 
many years of study and practical experience to the morality of medical 
actions, and the results of his labour are embodied in his work on 
Moral Principles and Medical Practice, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1897. The work has been translated into many European 
languages, has received the warm commendations of eminent medical 
and theological circles, and now appears in a fourth and _ revised 
edition. 

The introductory chapter on ‘‘ The Foundation of Jurisprudence 
is of special interest. It lays down the general principles which ought 
to rule medical practice, and deals specially with the theory of those 
who glorify the law of the land so as to make it the ultimate rule of 
moral activity. Whatever, they say, is prohibited by the State is 
wrong, whatever is permitted by the State is lawful. Father Coppens 
shows that this principle is opposed to the dictates of reason, which 
recognises the existence of a higher law which the State and its in- 
dividual members are bound to obey. The special branch of Juris- 
prudence, with which Father Coppens deals, explains this higher law in 
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regard to ‘‘ Craniotomy,’’ ‘‘ Abortion,’’ ‘‘ Venereal Excesses,’’ ‘‘ The 
Physician’s Professional Rights and Duties,’’ ‘‘ The Nature of Insanity 
and its Legal Aspects,’’ ‘‘ Hypnotism and the Borderland of Scieuce.’’ 

Some of the old-fashioned writers of our Protestant press would gain 
much useful information and enlightenment from a careful study of the 
chapters on Craniotomy and Abortion. 

Father Coppens has an interesting discussion on the advisability of 
early marriages, and expresses himself in their favour. He quotes the 
words of the late Mr. Lecky: —‘‘ The nearly universal custom of early 
marriages among the Irish peasantry has alone rendered possible that 
high standard of female chastity, that intense and jealous sensitiveness 
respecting female honor, for which, among many failings and some 
vices, the Irish race have long been pre-eminent in Europe.’’ He also 
quotes Mr. Lecky’s appreciation of the virtue of the Irish priesthood: 
“There is no fact in Irish History more singular than the complete 
and, I believe, unparalleled absence among the Irish priesthood of 
those moral scandals which in every continental country occasionally 
prove the danger of the vows of celibacy.’” Mr. Lecky might have 
added that the criminal and divorce courts of England prove only too 
conclusively that some of the Anglican clergy, who have no vows of 
celibacy, are unfortunately not free from taints of vice. That early 
marriages had something to do with the purity of the Irish race is quite 
true, but are early marriages now the rule in Ireland, and is the purity 
of the race less characteristic than it was of old? Are not early 
marriages more frequent in Scotland, Wales, and England? And yet 
these countries can scarcely lay claim to a proud pre-eminence in virtue. 
Early marriages are as frequent in Protestant as in Catholic parts of 
Ireland, yet the contrast between them in the matter of sexual morality 
is remarkable. In truth, the living influence of the Catholic faith has 
been the most potent factor in building up the high ideals of the Irish 
race. 

Father Klarmann’s work deals principally with the practical ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of embryotomy and abortion. He proves con- 
clusively that, even from the view-point of medicine, the operations 
which directly assail the life of the unborn child are antiquated. With 
relentless logic, he drives home his arguments against those who defend 
the lawfulness of the ‘‘ massacre of the innocents.’’ 


J. M. Harry. 





Rotes. 


We are scarcely old enough ourselves to be in a position to welcome 
The Seven Hills, the first number of which appeared in June. It is 
edited by the Oliver Plunket Society, which is connected with the Irish 
College, Rome; and it has the inestimable advantage of the supervision 
of the Rector of the College, Dr. O’Riordan, who contributes to the 
first number a goodly collection of Reviews of Books. Among the other 
contributors are Cardinal Moran, the Bishop of Canea, Dr. Yorke, of 
San Francisco, and Fr. Reginald Walsh, O.P. For their materials the 
Editors draw on history, literature, the fine arts, the current events in 
the sacred capital of Christendom, as well as on theology; hence their 
magazine is sure to be widely read not only by the clergy but by the 
cultured laity. Excellent articles are easily procured in Rome, from the 
many learned men who visit the city and who are easily persuaded to 
repay in that way the kindness which they receive from the Rector of 
the Irish College ; not to mention the number of literary men among the 
clergy who made their studies in Rome. We are pleased to think that 
the effort which we ourselves are making in Ireland should have its 


counterpart so near the centre of authority; and we hope that if both 
enterprises should have to struggle, they will not only survive but 
increase and prosper, with God’s blessing. We extend a hearty welcome 
to The Seven Hills. 


The second volume of THe WEsTMINSTER Lisrary—‘‘ Divine 
Authority ’’ (3s. 6d. net)—deals with a question of the utmost im- 
portance. The author, Mr. J. H. Scholfield, maintains (1) that ‘‘a 
Revelation without a Divine Teacher, to preserve, guarantee, proclaim, 
and interpret the Revelation, is an impossible conception, humanity 
being what it is’’ (p. 103); and (2) that ‘‘ this Teacher must possess, 
and be conscious of possessing, the gift of Infallibility ’’ (p. 104). The 
constitution of the Christian Church, as traced in the New Testament, is 
shown to correspond with these two fundamental principles. 

Now, though Mr. Scholfield has had the best opportunity of knowing 
how the modern mind may be convinced of the need of authority in 
religion—for he had to convince himself—I find it difficult to accept either 
of the two main propositions on which his argument from reason is 
based. No doubt it is most fitting that on the supposition of super- 
natural divine revelation, some individual or some body should be 
endowed with authority to interpret it and to safeguard its content. 
But is this necessary? Mr. Scholfield argues (pp. 49, 64) that without 
authoritative teaching there can be no certainty as to the content and 
meaning of the divine message, and therefore no true faith, which is the 
end and object of revelation. Is it, then, true that there is no revealed 
statement whose existence and meaning can be ascertained so certainly 
as to justify an act of divine faith, unless we are assured of its meaning 
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by some divinely appointed teacher? Some, we know, have affirmed 
that it is so; the opposite, however, seems to be the more commonly 
received and better opinion. 

As to infallibility, Mr. Scholfield writes in many places as if he re- 
garded it as the necessary corollary of divine authority, especially if 
this has been supported by a promise that the powers of Hell shall not 
prevail against it. The argument, I know, is not new; yet the Church, 
which has been promised this triumph over the powers of Hell, often 
exercises an authority which is fallible. Did the Gates of Hell prevail 
when Galileo was condemned ? 

It seems to me that the two fundamental properties of the Catholic 
Church are its organic unity and its catholicity, the unity being that of 
a religious body, and as such implying authority to teach and to ex- 
clude from communion such as persistently refuse to accept the official 
teaching. The whole New Testament must go if this is not a char- 
acteristic of the Church of Christ; and as a matter of fact there is no 
denomination or sect of Christians—and, indeed, no religious body of 
any kind—that has not some doctrinal formularies which must be 
accepted as a condition of membership or communion. The real diffi- 
culty with the sects is lack either of Catholicity or of Unity: of Unity 
with the entire body of professing Christians; and of Catholicity, if the 
sect should pretend to stand apart. 

As for Infallibility, may it not be a necessary condition, not indeed 
of certainty, or of divine authority, or even of indefectibility—except in 
so far as the latter property is attached to an organism whose extension 
is world-wide,—but of unity in Catholicity? What I mean is that the 
connatural means of saving from disruption a world-wide and religious 
organism, is to endow it with infallibility in those doctrinal decisions 
that entail excommunication of those who do not receive them. The 
essential defect of the theory of private judgment is that it leads of 
necessity to disruption, as indeed does any system other than that which 
endows with infallibility those doctrinal decisions on the acceptance of 
which ecclesiastical communion depends. 

& & & 

Meanwhile I notice that in the April Number of the Revue Biblique, 
in a review of Fr. Pesch’s work on Inspiration (p. 308, note), P. 
Lagrange says:—‘‘ Il faut toujours en derniére analyse s’en tenir & 
linterprétation de |’Eglise pour faire un acte de foi.’’ Does this mean 
that those cannot make an act of faith who, however they may recognise 
the historical authority of the Bible, do not admit any dogmatic 
authority in the Church? 

Towards the end of the same review (p. 314) the learned writer 
speaks very plainly about the antiquity of man:—‘‘ On peut dire que 
Mgr. Lamy, cité par le R. P. Pesch, avec complaisance, est vraiment 
leur organe [the organ of the Fathers] quand il s’exprime ainsi: 
‘“Moysi non erat admodum difficile illibatam omnique fictione 
puram precedentum temporum historiam  colligere. Quo enim 
tempore ipse natus est, vix ab initio mundi effluxerunt duo 
millia et quadringenti anni.’ Le R. P. Pesch note que 
Yauteur suit la chronologie du texte hébreu, mais que |’argu- 
ment conserve sa force, ‘‘ manere autem vim argumenti,’’ si on retient 
la chronologie des Septante. II faut le dire nettement, |’argument n’a 
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aucune valeur, c’est méme un défi & tout ce que nous apprend 
aujourd’hui l’histoire. Les Péres étaient sur ce point dans une 
ignorance invincible, leur clairvoyance ni leur bonne foi ne sont en 
cause ; nous serions légitimement suspects de fermer les yeux a la vérité 
si nous maintenions de pareilles assertions. Les apologistes de notre foi 
n’ont rien de plus a coeur que d’affirmer que |’Eglise n’enseigne rien sur 
la durée de l|’homme sur la terre, qu’on peut librement |’évaluer a huit 
ou dix mille ans, et méme & beaucoup plus. Si nous renongons a la 
chronologie traditionelle—elle |’était dans des certains limites, entre le 
minus du texte massoretique suivi par la Vulgate (sans parler du texte 
samaritain) et le plus des Septante—pourquoi maintenir une conclusion 
qu’on ne peut défendre sans cette prémisse? ”’ 

P. Lagrange seems to justify this departure from the teaching of 
the Fathers on the ground that they did not act in this matter as 
witnesses to the faith; that they did not even intend their chronology 
to be understood as a conclusion drawn from revealed principles. Per- 
haps one might say, in the learned writer’s own words, that to main- 
tain either thesis would be to expose oneself to legitimate suspicion of 
shutting one’s eyes to the truth. 

& & Og 

An event of very great importance in the world of Biblical criticism 
is the appearance of the first part of the Larger Cambridge Septuagint. 
In 1895 the preparation of the work was entrusted by the Syndics of the 
University Press to Mr. A. E. Brooke and Mr. N. McLean. After 
more than ten years, we have now the first fruits of their labours in the 
Book of Genesis, just issued. The text differs but very slightly from 
that in Swete’s ‘‘ Old Testament in Greek.’’ Like Swete, the editors 
have followed the text of the Vatican MS. wherever it is extant, and 
where it is wanting, that of the Alexandrian or some other uncial MS. 

% Og “ 

The distinctive feature of the new edition lies in the notes. These 
occupy, on an average, somewhat more than half of each page. They 
are of three kinds: —(1) Notes containing the itacisms and errors of the 
chief MS. used, and (from Chapter XX.) all readings of the chief MS. 
that have not been adopted in the text; (2) variants of all the extant 
uncial MSS., and of thirty cursives which have been selected as repre- 
sentative of the leading ancient versions, and of the writings of Philo, 
Josephus, and the principal Christian writers of the first centuries; 
(3) the marginal hexaplaric matter of the MSS. quoted continuously, 
end of the Syro-hexaplar version. The work is one demanding 
enormous labour and great erudition, and when completed will be a 
credit to the scholarship of Cambridge and of England. 


°, *, 
& % &% 


Professor Harnack, of Berlin, has just published a remarkable book 
on the Gospel of St. Luke. In the course of the work this leader of 
negative criticism makes various admissions well calculated to give 
satisfaction to all who have been contending for the authenticity and 
authority of the Gospels. It needed no oracle, indeed, to assure us 
that the learned theories built up by Baur are hopelessly discredited ; 
still it is gratifying to have the admission of a man like Harnack, that of 
Baur’s work there remains only some debris. More interesting still is 
it to know that the Berlin Professor, undeterred by the references to 
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the destruction of Jerusalem in the 2lst chap., dates the Gospel of St. 
Luke between 30 and 70 a.pv. When the book is sent to us for review, 
we hope to examine it carefully. ~ S 

Mr. Bodley has long been recognised as one of the best authorities 
on modern France. For years he has been engaged in collecting facts 
for his forthcoming work on the French Church and French Clergy. In 
the meantime, the publication in book form of the lectures delivered 
by him in London, on this subject, is exceedingly opportune. The 
pamphlet will be found very useful for those who are interested in the 
subject. Mr. Bodley is a keen observer and an unprejudiced critic, and 
his sketch of the French Church and Clergy approaches nearer to the 
reality than most of the appreciations pubtished by his countrymen. 

° ° 

The meeting of the French Bishops has been held at last, but, of 
course, the result of their deliberations is still a secret. Their resolu- 
tions have been forwarded to Rome for the approval of the Holy Father, 
with whom rests the final decision. It may, however, be taken for 
granted that, subject to certain very clearly defined conditions, they will 
favour the establishment of the Associations of Worship. That there is 
a danger in such Associations we freely admit, but in the circumstances, 
unless French Catholics are to belie their history for the past forty years, 
there is nothing better for the Church. 

ah Og ts 

The death of Prof. Schell, of Wiirzburgh, on Friday, Ist June, 
removes yet another of the famous Catholic Professors who have done 
so much to give Germany the leading place in the world of Catholic 
scholarship. Schanz, Denifle and Schell have gone to their account 
within a year, but it is consoling to think that younger men are qualified 
to take their place. 

Prof. Schell was born in Freiburg, Breisgau, in 1850, and was 
educated at the Universities of Freiburg and Wiirzburgh. He took his 
Doctorate in Philosophy at Freiburg, and in Theology at Tiibingen, 
and in 1885 was appointed Professor of Apologetics in Wiirzburgh. He 
was exceedingly popular with the students of all classes, both clerical 
and lay, and his lectures were always well attended. His publications 
are well known over the Catholic world, especially his ‘‘ Dogmatic 
Theology ’’ and his ‘‘ Apology for Chrisianity.’’ 

His opinions on some questions were sharply combated by other 
Catholic scholars. After the publication of his book, ‘‘ Catholicity and 
Progress,’’ and its companion volume, ‘‘ The Modern World and the Old 
Belief,’”’ many opponents openly took the field against him, and for a 
time the controversy raged with unexampled bitterness. In the end 
four of his works were placed on the Index (1898), and Schell quickly 
disappointed the enemies of the Church by gracefully submitting to the 
Decree. He respected the decision of his superiors, and for the last 
eight years no further difficulties have arisen. 

+ > > 

In the April number of the In1sH THEoLocicaL QuARTERLY we had 
occasion to notice at length the important work of the Jesuit Father 
Delahaye on the Lives of the Saints. Since that time a book of a 
similar character, but, if anything, even more important, has been pub- 
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lished by Dr. H. Giinter, Professor of History at the University of 
Tiibingen. It is entitled ‘‘ Legenden-Studien,’’ and is published by the 
firm of Bacheus, in Kéln. We hope to review the work at length in our 
next number. 

+ > ° 


Another volume of the Texte und Untersuchungen, of Prof. Traube, 
has recently appeared, which will be of great interest to Irish scholars. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Johann Scotus,’’ and embodies a commentary on the 
Theology of Boethius. We shall deal at greater length with these two 
publications on Pelagius and weer at some future date. 

% 

The Belgian elections in which so much interest was taken by all 
parties are fully ended. The result has disappointed the enemies of the 
Catholic Party. Every effort had been made to destroy their majority, 
the opponents even formed a kind of ‘‘ Bloc’’ in imitation of their 
French brethren ; but despite all their exertions the Catholic Party still 
remain in power. Belgium must be confident that its interests are safe 
in their hands, else it would not, for so many years, have given them 
its confidence in the election urns. We hope that the Catholic Party 
will not disappoint its supporters. — . 

Most people will sympathise with the declaration of King Leopold 
that he will tolerate no outside influence on the Belgian policy in the 
Congo State. That there have been mistakes made we freely admit, but 
the result of the recent Commission has certainly not sustained the 
wholesale charges which have been levelled against the Belgian Govern- 
ment in the Congo State. If some of the critics on this side of the 
water devoted their attention to the Colonial affairs of the English 
Government, we are confident they would find many things calling for 
their reproof even more strongly than the state of affairs in Congo. 

“ > 

The work of Prof. Heiner, of Freiburg, Br., on the Syllabus will be 
found interesting by many. It is a reply to the books of Hensbrech and 
Gétz on the same subject, and the Professor does not mince his words in 
characterising the publication of his two opponents. 

o ig 

The ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Mermillod,’’ just published by Lethellieux, 
Paris, is one of the most interesting books on the history of the Church 
during the nineteenth century. 

? “ 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., have sent us Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Out of Due Time ’’ (6s.), to which we extend a hearty wel- 
come. The reputation Mrs. Ward achieved by ‘‘One Poor Scruple’’ will be 
materially enhanced by her new book. It deals with a theme which has 
a living interest for all educated Catholics, and particularly, we should 
say, for the clergy—the conflict, namely, between liberal or progressive 
and conservative or reactionary Catholicism as represented by extreme 
protagonists on either side, and the mediating action of ecclesiastical 
authority as the protector of liberty on the one hand and the guardian 
of truth and of piety on the other. It is the same theme which in- 
spired the famous ‘‘I] Santo,’’ of which the world has lately been 
talking, and we have no reason to think that our Catholic novelists (from 
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whom alone we look for insight and sympathy in its handling) have 
exhausted its dramatic possibilities. 

Mrs. Ward’s treatment of her theme shows an excellent grasp of the 
issues involved and an admirable balance of judgment and sympathy. 
She is not a partisan of reckless liberalism, much less of intolerant 
conservatism. Though she does not speak in propria persona, but leaves 
the narrative in the hands of one of the heroines, yet the tone of the 
narrator and the order of events seem clearly intended to justify the 
attitude of the Roman authorities in face of the crisis which an irre- 
sponsible liberalism would force upon them, and to emphasise the truth 
that mere intellectualism is not Catholicity. The whole tenor of the 
book is calculated to soothe impatience, promote charity, and foster 
Catholic loyalty. Nor is its literary merit less notable. Mrs. Ward is 
an artist of rare talent. An interesting love story gives the requisite 
element of human sympathy to the abstract problems introduced ; there 
is no flagging of interest from beginning to end; and some of the 


situations are highly dramatic. We strongly commend this book to 
our readers. 


Speaking of Catholic novels, we are reminded of one we have 
recently read from the pen of Father Benson, the convert son of the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury. Father Benson has written three or 
four other works, but the present writer has read only one, ‘‘ By What 
Authority ’’ (Isbister & Co.). He is eager, however, to read the rest, and 
hopes to do so very soon. And others, he believes, will have the same 
feeling once they have made Father Benson’s acquaintance as an author. 
“By What Authority’’ is a historical romance dealing with events under 
Elizabeth. Apart from its theological interest, which entitles it to a 
mention here, this story is worthy to take a very high place on account 
of its literary power. It is intensely dramatic. The present writer has 
read few modern novels that have taken such a hold on his feelings, and 
evoked a deeper sympathy with the human interests portrayed. Its 
religious purpose, as the title indicates, is to vindicate the Catholic 
claim against the claims of the reformed establishment in England; and 
it does present a strong and persuasive vindication, less by explicit 
argument, than by the object lessons which persons and events are made 
to yield under the author’s skilful pen. Other books by Father Benson 
are ‘‘ The Light Invisible ’’ and the ‘‘ King’s Achievement ’’ (novels), 
and ‘‘ The Light of Jesus ’’ (a collection of ancient English devotions). 
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Tse Dvusiin Review. Vol. 138. No. 277. April, 1906. ‘Cardinal 
Newman and Creative Theology.’ |Purports to point out the conditions 
in which, according to Newman, creative, as distinct from traditional, 
thought is necessary and useful in theology.] Rev. W. Barry, ‘ The 
Holy Latin Tongue.’ The Bishop of Limerick, ‘Irish University 
Education.’ Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, ‘Experience and Transcend- 
ence.’ [An attempt to show that a direct, though dim, experience of 
the Infinite and God, transcends all analysis and all reflex knowledge 
of Him.] ‘Christian Doctrine in the Early Eastern Church.’ [Shows 
from the writings of Aphraates that in the fourth century the isolated 
church of Mesopotamia held characteristically Catholic beliefs and 
practices. ] 


Tue Hissert Journat. Vol. IV. No. 3. April, 1906. Bom. Cuth- 
bert Butler, ‘Is the Religion of the Spirit a working Religion for 
Mankind?’ [A good exposition and criticism of Auguste Sabatier’s 
view of Christianity.] Professor J. Estlin Carpenter, ‘How Japanese 
Buddhism appeals to a Christian Theist.’ Professor E. S. Drown, 
‘Does Christian Belief require Metaphysics? The Bishop of 
Carlyle, ‘Mr. Birrell’s Choice. Rev. W. Jones-Davies, ‘The 
Laws and Limits of Development in Christian Doctrine.’ The Author 
of “Pro Christo et Ecclesia.” ‘The Salvation of the Body by Faith.’ 
T. W. MRolleston, ‘The Resurrection: A Laymen’s Dialogue.’ 
[An agreeably written but shallow attempt to explain Christ’s empty 
tomb and the Resurrection by the suggestion that the Koman autho- 
rities secretly removed the body.] Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘Christianity 
and Science. II. The Divine Element in Christianity.’ 


Tue Catuouic University (of America) BuLLETIN. Vol. XII. No. 2. 
April, 1906. Ceorge M. Sauvage, ‘The New Philosophy in France.’ 
{Purports to point out, and approves of, the new direction, as opposed 
to mere intellectualism, given to philosophy by a number of recent 
French writers.] Francis X. &. Albert, ‘The School of Nisibis: Its 
History and Statutes.’ Henry A. Poels, ‘History and Inspiration: 
Saint Jerome.’ [A study of St. Jerome’s view of Biblical history.] 
Edward A. Pace, ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia.’ Edward A. Pace, ‘ The 
Baltimore Cathedral Centenary.’ ‘Letter of the Pope to Cardinal 
Gibbons.’ 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND: QUARTERLY STATEMENT. April, 1906. 
Philip C. Baldensperger, ‘The Immovable East.’ W. E. Jennings 
Bramley, ‘The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula.’ R. A. Stewart 
Macalister and £. W. C. Masterman, ‘Occasional Papers on the 
Modern Inhabitants of Palestine’ (continued). R. A. Stewart Mac- 
alister, ‘Gezer and Taanach,’ also ‘Three Ossuary Inscriptions from 
Gezer.’ Alpheus Davison, ‘The Crucifixion, Burial, and Resurrection 
of Jesus.’ [An attempt to show that Christ was crucified and buried 
on Wednesday evening, the eve of an annual, as distinct from the 
weekly Sabbath, and that He thus remained three whole days and 
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nights in the grave.] Miss Cladys Dickson, ‘Notes on Palestinian 
Folk-Lore.’ Caleb Hanser, ‘Notes on the Geography of Palestine.’ 
Colone! C. R. Conder, ‘ Notes on Palestinian Archzology.’ 


Tre Exposttory Times. Vol. XVII., No. 9. June, 1906. ‘Notes of 
Recent Exposition.’ [Among others, an appreciative note on the I.T.Q. 
and the article on S. Scripture that appeared in its tirst number. ] 
Mrs. Agnes Lewis, ‘Our Sixth Visit to Mount Sinai.’ A. H. M'‘Neile, 
‘The Spiritual Value of the Story of the Fall.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theo- 
logy.’ J. C. Tasker, ‘Dr. Deismann on New Testament Philology.’ 
A. H. Sayce, ‘Recent Biblical and Oriental Archzology.’ Percy 
Dearmer, ‘Giits of Healing.’ At the Literary Table-——Among others, 
a notice of the First Part (Genesis) of “ The Larger Cambridge Septua- 
gint.” ‘Contributions.’ 


Tue New York Review. Vol. I. No. 6. Plerre Batiffol, ‘Was 
Judaism a Church? [The evidence supports the negative answer.] 
T. J. Gerrard, ‘The Dilemma of Epicurus.’ [A plea for abandoning 
all rational attempts to explain the problem of evil and for boldly and 
confidently accepting the mystery, as a trial of Faith.] J. T. Driscoll, 
‘The Notion of Morality.’ [Criticises the theory of Kant, Hedonism 
and Utilitarianism, the theories of Comte and Spenser, and states the 
theory of Christian Ethics.] F. E. CGlgot, ‘The Higher Criticism of 
the Bible.’ [Explains distinction between Higher (literary and histo- 
rical) and Textual (lower) a W. L. Sullivan, ‘Judgment Day 
in Jewish Thought.’ [Traces similarities between discourse in Mt. 
xxiv. || and eschatological ideas current in contemporary Judaism, and 
seeks sources of these ideas in O. T.] CG. Oussani, ‘The Administra- 
tion of Law and Justice in Ancient Israel.’ HM. Bremond, ‘ Father 


Tyrrell as an Apologist.’ [A sympathetic and laudatory appreciation.] 
Studies :—R. Boutin, ‘The Extraordinary Points in the Mastoretic 
Text.’ J. Turmel, ‘Tatian: A Patristic Study.’ Notes. Book Re- 
views. Index to Vol. I. 


IntsH EcciestasticaL Recorp. April, 1906. J. MacCaffrey, ‘The 
Foundation of Unbelief.’ [Human knowledge not confined to mere 
phenomena.] T. A. Burge, ‘The Vatican Edition of the “ Kyriale ” 
and its Critics.’ D. Coghlan, ‘The Church and the Schools in Coun- 
tries of different Religious Denominations.’ May. P. Coffey, ‘ Thoughts 
on Philosophy and Religion.’ [Criticism of the Method of Immanence.] 
H. Bewerunge, ‘The Vatican “Kyriale”: a Rejoinder.’ June. D. 
Coghian, ‘Evolution: Darwin and the Abbé Loisy.’ [Discusses points 
of resemblance between the systems of Darwin and Loisy.] J. O'Neill, 
‘Religion as a Credible Doctrine.’ [Mr. Mallock’s arguments criti- 
cised.] Notes and Queries: Theology, Liturgy. Notices of Books. 


AMERICAN EcciesrasticaL Review. April, 1906. H. P. Feasy, ‘ The 
Paschal Candle.’ H. H. Wyman, ‘ Mr. Mallock’s Psychology—A Scien- 
tific Argument.’ [Proves the existence of a determining principle of 
life in man, which distinguishes him from all lower forms of existence.] 
W. Coetzmann, ‘The Essential Note of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.’ 
[Criticism of Bishop Bellord’s banquet-theory.] May. E. Mullan, 
‘History of the Sodality of Our Lady.’ ‘The Priest and the Study of 
Christian Art.’ [A plea for a practical and intelligent study of Chris- 
tian Art.} June. ‘Catholic Spanish Legislation in behalf of the Fili- 
pinos.’ C. A. Willard, ‘The Indians of the Phillipines and early 
Spanish Laws.’ P. O'Kelly, ‘What think you of Christ? [A review 
of recent rationalistic theories about Christ.] 
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Tue Catno.tic Wortp. April, 1906. E. A. Pace, ‘Catholic Teachers 
and the History of Education.’ [In education the natural not to be 
divorced from the supernatural.) W. J. Kelly, ‘Life and Money.’ 
{Natural tendency to spend.] J. J. Fox, ‘The Church and her Saints.’ 
C. Tyrrell, ‘The Prayer of Christ.’ May. M. D. Petre, ‘Studies on 
Friedrich Nietzsche.’ W. J. Kerby, ‘Life and Money.’ [Relations of 
savers and spenders to Socialism.] Abbot Gasquet, ‘Some Letters of 
Father Hecker.’ June. MM. Carmichae!, ‘The Catholicism of St. 
Francis.’ [Criticism of Sabatier’s ‘ Life of St. Francis.] Fr. Guthbert, 
‘St. Francis and Modern Society.’ [St. Francis no mere idyllic song- 
ster or figure of romance.] M. D. Petre, ‘Studies on Friedrich Nietz- 
sche.’ Abbot Gasquet, ‘Some Letters of Father Hecker.’ 


Tue Princeton THEOoLocicaL Review. Vol. IV., n. 1. B. B. Warfield, 
‘Tertullian and the Beginnings of the Trinity.’ [Tertullian the father 
ot the doctrine of an immanent Trinity.] D. 8. Schaff, ‘The Sacra- 
mental Theory of the Medizval Church.’ [Study of the sacramental 
theology of the middle ages with a view to Christian re-union.] 8. T. 
Lowrie, ‘ Exegetical note on II Cor. V. 16, 17.’ 


Tue American CaTHOLIc Quarterty. Vol. XXXI. No. 122. W. F. 
Murphy, ‘Some Aspects of Free Will.” [The argument against Deter- 
minism.] D. Barry, ‘The Witness of Conscience to the Existence of 
God.’ |The innate sense of obligation varied by conscience cannot be 
explained as product of tradition or as merely utilitarian, but postu- 
lates ‘the existence of some extra-mundane being, who imposes and 
sanctions the obligation.’] E. Aveling, ‘The Angelic Doctor on “the 
Angels.”’ [Defence of St. Thomas from charge of wasting time and 
space on the Angels.] Scientific Chronicle. Book Reviews. 


Brp.oTHeca Sacra. April, 1906. P. Roberts, ‘United Mine Workers 
and Christian Ethics.’ [An appreciation, from the ethical point of 
view, of the aims of the coal-miners of the U. States.] H. M. Whitney, 
‘Fear as a Religious Motive.’ [With the best Christian there are 
moments when he needs to be afraid of God.] H. W. Rankin, 
‘The Philosophy of Charles W. Shields.’ L. CG. Warner, ‘ Proposed 
union of the Congregational, United Brethren, and Methodist Protes- 
tant Churches.’ [A review, in broad outline, of the distinctive features 
of each denomination, and of the means whereby they may be brought 
into one united church.] W. E. Barton, ‘The Proposed Polity of the 
United Church.’ [A statement of the views of Congregational minis- 
ters in the vicinity of Chicago as to the proposed constitution for tbe 
united churches.] K. Fullerton, ‘Luther's Doctrine and Criticism of 
Scripture.’ [Modern criticism has dealt a fatal blow at the post-Re- 
formation doctrine of Scripture. It compels a misled church to return 
to the religious content of Scripture as its final authority. This was 
the position of Luther.] E. M. Merrins, ‘The Powers of Darkness.’ 
[There are mental and physical disorders still to be met with, especially 
in heathen lands, that make men wonder whether, after all, they may 
not be due to demoniacal possession.] H. M. Scott, ‘The Present 
Religious Outlook.’ [Impressions of a seven months’ visit to Europe, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt.] 


Tue Cuvurcn Quarterty. April, 1906. I. Church Reform: Training 
for H. Orders. [A statement of what is required by way of preparation 
at present in the Church of England, and suggestions as to more 
suitable requirements.] III. Medieval Monastic Libraries at Canter- 
bury and Elsewhcre. {A sympathetic account of the condition of 
literary activity in the English monasteries before the Reformation.} 
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IV. The Welsh Church during the Seventeenth Century. V. Missions 
in Nyasaland: II. Anglican Missions. [The unmarried missionary 
is the most useful. Converts are taught to make full use of the 
Church's powers of absolution for sins, repented and confessed, in 
the sacrament of penance. Polygamists are not baptised, but their 
wives are, as a temporary practice.] VI. Nicolas of Cusa, Cardinal 
and Reformer. [His claim to greatness rests on his position as a 
Reformer, inside the Church, devotedly attached to her, yet fully alive 
to her weaknesses.] Penitence and Moral Discipline. |Penance is a 
true sacrament and conveys grace, by absolution; absolution of public 
sinners in the early Church was not merely a remission of punish- 
ment; private sins came to be confessed, but it was not the priest 
who received the confession who gave absolution. Defence of con- 
fession and absolution. The distinction between grave and venial 
sins is taught by common sense.] 


THe INTERPRETER. April, 1906. A. Wright, ‘Introduction to the 
Gespel According to St. Matthew. GC. F. Burney, ‘The Christian In- 
terpretation of Messianic Prophecy.’ A. M. Fairbairn, ‘The Love of 
Jesus, Personal, Discriminative, and Formative.’ F. J. Foathes-Jack- 
son, ‘Some Practical Lessons of Early Church History.’ C. H. W. 
Johns, ‘The Prophets in Babylonia.’ A. C. Joyne, ‘The Origin and 
Value of the Septuagint.’ P. J. Boyer, ‘ Assyria and Israel.’ 


THe JournNAL oF TrrgoLogicaL Stupigs. April, 1906. R. H. Kenneth, 
‘The Prophecy in Isaiah ix. 1-7.’ [In language and thought the pas- 
sage would be quite applicable to such an occasion as the rejoicing 
held in Jerusalem in May, 141 B.c. That is most probably the date of 
the prophecy.] Sir H. Howarth, ‘The Modern Roman Canon and the 
Book of Esdras A.’ [It was a misfortune as well as a mistake which 
excluded Esdras A. from the modern Roman Canon, and its reinstat- 
ment there would be a distinct gain to the cause of truth.] CG. H. 
Turner, ‘Niceta and Ambrosiaster, II.’ [Isaac, the ex-Jew, was the 
author of the “Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles” and of the 
“Questions on the Old and New Testament.”] Documents: W. O. E. 
Oesteriey, ‘Codex Taurinensis (Y) IV.’ Notes and Studies: F. CG. 
Conybeare, ‘ The Code of the “ Paschal Chronicle” used by Holstein.’ 
Cc. Mercati, ‘A Study of the “ Paschal Chronicle.”’ J. Chapman, ‘ The 
Brethren of the Lord.’ [Further proof that three of them are to be 
identified with Apostles, and that they were sons of Mary and Alphaeus, 
not of the B. Virgin or of St. Joseph by a former wife.] J. H. Crowley, 
‘St. Gregory of Nyssa on the Sinlessness of Christ.’ W. E. Barnes, 
‘The “ Nicene” Creed in the Syrian Psalter.’ T. Burns, ‘The “ Mag- 
nificat” in Niceta of Remesiana and Cyril of Jerusalem.’ E. &. 
Buchanan, ‘Two Pages from the Fleury Palimpsest.’ CG. Morin, ‘ Vic- 
torinus of Petau.’ 


REvcE BrIBiigvue INTERNATIONALE (Nouvelle Série). Troisitme Année. 
No. 2. Avril, 1906. ‘Communication de la Commission Pontificale 
pour les Etudes Bibliques.’ ‘Lettre de Sa Sainteté Pie X sur la Ques- 
tion Biblique.’ ‘Lettre de Sa Sainteté Pie X. & Mgr. Le Camus.’ 
P. Battifol, ‘Le Judaisme de la Dispersion tendait—il 4 devenir une 
église?? [Shows that even Hellenistic Judaism, while it prepared the 
way for the idea of a Church, had not itself any tendency to become a 
Church.] H. Vincent, ‘Les Villes Cananéennes’ (suite). Melanges: 
Dr. A. Baumstark, ‘Les Apocryphes Coptes.’ R. P. L. Féderlin, ‘A 
propos d’Isaie X., 29-31.’ R. P. P. Dhorme, ‘Deux Textes religieux 
Assyro-Babyloniens.’ [The first is a hymn to the Goddess Istar, the 
second, the plaint of a just man in suffering. The originals are not 
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given, but a French translation.] Recensions:—Among others, an 
eleven-page review by Fr. Lagrange of Fr. Pesch’s work: “ De Inspira- 
tione S. Scripture”; and a review by A. Lemonnyer, O.P., of Mgr. Le 
Camus’ “ L’Euvre des Apétres.” 


Revvuz p’Historre Ecciesiastiquz. Tom. VII. No. 2. P .Ladeuze, 
‘Apocryphes Evangéliques Coptes. Pseudo-Gameliel: Evangile de 
Barthélemy.’ M. Jacquin, ‘La Question de la Predestination aux V®* 
et Vie siécles. S. Prosper d’Aquitaine—Vincent de Lerins—Cassien. 
{Continued from t. v., 1904—to be continued.] Paul Fournier, ‘Etude 
sur les Fausses décrétales. II. Date de Pceuvre d’ Isidore (suite, a 
suivre).’ P. Richard, ‘Origines des nonciatures permanentes. La re- 
presentation pontificale au XV® siécle (1450-1513) (suite et fin).’ Comp 
tes Rendus. Chronique. Bibliographie. 


REvvE pes Questions Historiques. Tom. LXXIX. st Avril, 1906. 
J. Tresal, ‘Les Responsabilités de la France dans le Schisme Angli- 
can.’ [By giving Henry VIII. during the critical period, 1530-34, a 
moral and material support without which it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible for him to resist to Holy See, France incurred respon- 
sibility for the schism.] René Angel, ‘La Secrétairerie Pontificale 
sous Paul IV.’ E.-M. Riviére, ‘ Melanges : La Lettre du Christ Tombée 
du Ciel. Le MS. 208 de Toulouse.’ [XIIIth cent. Latin text of this 
curious document.] The above, with some parts of the ‘Bulletin 
Bibliographique,’ will be of interest to theological readers. 


Anavecta BoLttanDIANA. Tom. XXV. Fasc. II. Paul Peeters, ‘La 
legende de Saidnaia.’ Hipp. Delehaye, ‘Sanctus Silvanus. Alb. 
Poncelet, ‘Le “ Testament” de Saint Willibrord.’ Bulletin des publica- 
tions hagiographiques. [Including notices of Prof. Bury’s and Dr. 
Healy’s Lives of St. Patrick.] 


BULLETIN DE LITERATURE EccLEsIasTIQUE. 1906. No. 4. J. Margreth, 
‘La Philosophie religieuse de R. Eucken.’ [Exposition and criticism 
of the philosophico-religious opinions of Dr. Eucken, who advocates 
idealism at Jena.] Louls Saltet, ‘Le schisme d’Antioche au IVe siécle.’ 
[The recently published homily, “In Lazarum, Mariam et Martham,” is 
not rightly ascribed to Eustathius of Antioch, nor is it true that dog- 
matic questions had comparatively little to do with the inception and 
duration of the schism of Antioch in the fourth and fifth centuries.] 
‘S. Jean Damascene Source de S. Thomas.’ [An interesting account 
of a thesis on that subject sustained before the Faculty of Theology 
at Toulouse by the Abbé Duffo, with the criticisms of the members 
of the jury.}—-No. 5.—J. Baylac, ‘Les états mystiques de sainte 
Thérése.’ [An exposition and criticism of certain statements made at 
a séance of the Société francaise de philosophie, whereby the ecstatic 
states of the saint were reduced to a natural condition of nervous 
excitement. ] 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNB. Mai, 1906. No. 2. J. Segond, 
‘Les idées de Cournot sur l’apologétique,’ II. (Cournot distinguishes 
three methods of apologetics: the scientific, the exegetical, and the 
historical; the third alone is of any value, especially in modern times: 
Cc riticism. } Un professeur de grand seminaire, ‘La religion d’Israel.’ 
III. [The notions of the prophets as to (1) Jahveh and his relations 
with Israel, (2) the true worship of Jahveh, and (3) the future hope. ] 
Discussion. J. Riviere, ‘Le Dogme de la Rédemption et histoire.’ 
L. Laberthonniére, ‘ Réponse a M. Riviére.’ [Exchange of views, prin- 
cipally as to the precise value of history as a locus theobogicus.] 
Bibligraphie. Notes bibligraphiques, Revue des Revues. 
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Etupgs. Tom. 107. 5 Mai, 1906. A. Malvy, ‘La Réforme de 
l'Eglise Russe.’ [Text (in French) of address to Czar and of report 
recommending ecclesiastical reform adopted by Committee of Holy 
Synod, March, 1905, and published in November and December, with 
comments on same.] A. d’Alés, ‘Le Souvenir de Saint Hippolyte’ 
{Literary and hagiographic tradition concerning the saint.| P. Aucier, 
‘Gardons nos Eglises.’ [Pleads against accepting the “associations 
cultuelles” of the Separation Law.] Bulletin de Theologie. Revue des 
Livres. 20 Mai. L. Roure, ‘Les Varietés du Sentiment Religieux.’ 
[With special reference to the neo-mystic or anti-rational movement in 
France, which is condemned as psychologically unsound.) A. d’Alés, 
‘Le Souvenir de Saint Hippolyte, II.’ [Light thrown on his career by 
the “Philosophumena.”] P. Dudon, ‘Les “Primaires.”’ [Some as- 
pects of the primary school question in eer Revue des Livres. 
Notes Bibliographiques. 5 Juin. J. Ferchat, ‘“I] Santo”:Le Roman 
de lEvolutionnisme Theologique.’ [Criticism of the type of progres- 
sive Catholicism presented in Fogazzaro’s famous novel.| P. A., ‘Les 
Etablissements du Culte en Allemagne et aux | pe onthe [Pointing 
out differences between provisions made for religious corporations in 
Germany and the U.S. and the provisions of the new French law.] 
L. Vignat—A. Vermeerch, ‘ L’Object Propre de la Devotions an Sacré- 
Ceeur.’ [Is it the created or human love of Christ rather than the 
divine, or both equally?] A. Malvy, ‘Publications sur les Eglises 
Orientales.’ [Notice of recent publications.) Revues des Livres. 
Notes Bibliographiques. 


Revve p’HIstorre £T DE LITTERATURE ReE.icrevsEs. Tom. XI. No. 2. 
P. De Labriolie, ‘La Polémique antimontaniste contre la Prophétie 
extatique.’ [An interesting historical study.) A. Diés, ‘ L’évolution de 
la théologie dans les philosophes grecs; Il.: De Pythagore 4 Empé- 


docle. P. Lejay, ‘Ancienne philologie chretienne; Monachisme Ori- 
ental (suite). 


La Crvmra Cattorica. Quaderno 1339. ‘La Domenica delle Palme 
nella storia liturgica.’ [First traces of the feast to be found in the 
customs of the Church of Jerusalem.] ‘I Nostri Quattro Evangelii.’ 
{St. Marc’s Gospel.] Q. 1340. ‘Il pregiudizio anti-clericale in Italia.’ 
[Anti-clerical prejudice the great obstacle to religious peace in Italy.]} 
‘La Domenica deile Palme nella storia liturgica.’ ‘Saggio storico— 
critico di esegesi biblica.’ Q, 1341. ‘La constituzione della Chiesa e le 
origini dell’ episcopato.’ [Study of evidences anterior to 175.] ‘I 
Nostri Quattro Evangelii.’ [Gospel of St. Marc.] ‘L’Officio Morale 
della Beneficenza.’ [Criticism of Herbert Spencer’s views.] Q. 1342. 
‘Il pregiudizio anticlericale in Italia.’ [Anticlerical refusal to grant 


liberty of conscience.] Q. 1343. ‘I Nostri Quattro Evangelii.’ [Gospel 
of St. Luke.] 


Stupr Re.ierosr. Anno VI, Fasc. II. €E. Pistelll, ‘Papiri Evangelici.’ 
8. Minocchi, ‘La Nuova Cultura del Clero.’ [Catholic students must 
adopt modern critical methods. Christianity independent of particular 
systems of philosophy.] A. Palmlerl, ‘Il vecchio Cattolicismo e la 
Chiesa Russa.’ ‘Dei rapporti fra la Chiesa e lo Stato.’ M. F., ‘ Studi 
recenti sul Nuovo Testamento.’ 


Revista Storico-Critica. An. II., Fasc. 4. U. Fracassini, ‘Le Ori- 
gini del Canone del Vecchio Testamento.’ C. Garavani, ‘La questione 
storica dei Fioretti di S. Francesco e il loro posto nella Storia dell’ 
Ordine.’ M. Federiel, ‘ Bollettino Biblico: Antico Testamento.’ Fasc. 
5. P. C. Boffito, ‘Scio hominem in Christo . . . raptum hujus- 
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modi usque ad tertium coelum.’ [A critical study of II Cor. XII. 2.] 
A. Manaresi, ‘Gli Atti dei Martiri.’ L. Chiesa, ‘Il parallelismo psico- 
fisico e le sue interpretazioni nelle diverse scuole filosofiche.’ [A psycho- 
physiological study of man.] 


LirgraniscHs Runpscnav. 1906. Nr. 4. Zur Topographie Palis- 
tinas (Euringer und Riickert). Helm, ‘Paulus der Vélkerapostel, 
nach Bibel, Geschichte, und Tradition’ (Belser). Pé6lzl, ‘Der Welta- 
postel Paulus’ (Belser). Butler, ‘The Lausiac History of Palladius.’ 
I. and II. (Bardenheuer). V. Taube, ‘ Blutenkranz des hl. Franziskus 
von Assisi’ (Elsner). Karo, ‘Johan Salomo Semler in seiner Bedeu- 
tung fur die Theologie’ (Rapp). Schell, ‘Die kulturgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung der grossen Weltreligionen’ (Reping). Struckmann, ‘ Die 
Gegenwart Christi in der h. Eucharistie nach der schriftlichen Quellen 
der vornicinischen Zeit (Scharsch). Reuter, ‘Neo-confessarius praci- 
tice praesertim instructus.’ Ed. Mullendorf, S.J. (Huber). Heusei u. 
Mulert, Atlas zur Kirchengeschichte.—Nr. 5.—Schuster-Holzammer, 
‘Handbuch der Biblischen Geschichte.’ 6 Aufl. I. Bd. Bearbeitet 
von J. Selbst (Hoberg). Woberg, ‘Moses und der Pentateuch’ 
(Schulte). Pijper, ‘Die oudste Roomsche bestrijders van Luther’ 
(van Hove). Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, Ed. F. X. 
Funk (Baumstark). (Graf, ‘Die christlich-arabische Literatur bis zur 
frankischen Zeit (Hoberg). Mlchellitech, ‘Elementa Apologetica,’ IV. 
and V. (Weber). Rentschka, ‘Die Dekalogkatechese des hl. Augus- 
tinus’ (Thalhofer). Nachrichten und Zeitschriftenanschau. Biicher- 
tisch. 


Brsiiscne Zeitscurirt. Veirter jahrgang, erstes Heft. (Jan. roth). 
Kari Miketta, ‘Das Sothisdatum des Zweiten Papyrusfundes von Kahun 
und die biblisch-agyptischen Synchronismen. 2. Die Biblisch-agyptis- 
chen Synchronismen.’ Jos, Denk, ‘Die Italazitate in der grossen 
Cambridger LXX.’ Andreas Jansen, ‘Einige textkritische und exege- 
tische Bemerkungen zum Buche Ekklesiastikus.’ Aug. Bludan, ‘ Papy- 
rusfragmente des neutestamentlichen Textes.’ J. Knabenbauer, 8.J., 
‘Jerusalem, quoties volui.’ [A brief note, subjecting to keen criticism, 
in the light of St. Luke 13, the theory of a one year’s public life of 
Christ.] Franz Schubert, ‘Das Zeugnis des Irenius iiber die 6ffent- 
liche Tatigkeit Jesu. [An examination of St. Irenzus’ peculiar views 
on Christ's age at His death, and the length of His public life.] Peter 
Dansch, ‘Bedenken von der bloss einjahrigen Gffentlichen wirksam- 
keit Jesu.’ Besprechungen.—P. Vetter, ‘Hoberg, Moses und der 
Pentateuch.’ Zweites Heft. (April, 1906).—Paul Riessier, ‘Der Urtext 
cer Biicher Esdras und Nehemias. J. van Bebber, ‘Zur Berechnung 
der 70 Wochen Danicls.’ P. Elred Laur, ‘Thr. 1-5, Kap, 2.’ [A study 
of the Hebrew text of Lamentations 2}*.] P. Hubert Klug, “Das 
Osterfest,” Jo. 6, 4. [An attempt, while accepting as genuine in J. 6* 
the reading ro wdcya, to identify that Pasch with the one mentioned in 
J.2%.] Friedr. Maier, ‘Zur Apostolizitat des Jakobus und Judas (nach 
den Evangelien).’ Besprechungen—J. Céttsberger, ‘Des Kampf um 
die Wahrheit der HI. Schrift seit 25 Jahren’ (Funk). 

1 As the January Number of the Zeitschrift had not been sent to us before our 
last issue, we give ite contents now. 


THEOLOGIscCHE Revuz. 5 Jahrgang, Nr. 5. Zwei katholische Paulus- 
biographien: Polzil, ‘Der Weltapostel Paulus;’ Heim, ‘Paulus der 
Vélkerapostel’ (V. Weber). Hagen, ‘Lexicon biblicum,’ Vol. I. (Mei- 
nertz). Koetschau, ‘Beitrage zur Textkritik von Origines’ Joannes- 
kommentar ;’ Harnack, ‘Analekta zur Altesten Geschichte des Chris- 
tentum in Rom;’ Klosterman, ‘Uber des Didymus von Alexandrien 
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In epistolas canonicas enarratio’ (Rauschen). Schulte, ‘ Theodoret 
von Cyrus als Apologet’ (Naegle). Bacha, ‘Les oeuvres arabes de 
Théodore Aboucara, évéque d’Haran’ (Goussen). Bernhardt, ‘ Bruder 
Berthold von Regensburg’ (Landmann). Sternfeldt, ‘Der Cardinal 
Johann Gaetan Orsini (Papst Nikolaus III.)’ (Eubel). Schneider, 
‘Die stellung Gassendis zu Deskartes’ (Switalski). Timotheus a 
Podio-Luperio, ‘ Theologia Moralis universa.’ Tom. I.-III. (A. Koch). 
Ernst, ‘Elternpflicht’ (A. Koch). Bésbauer, Mikias, Schiner, ‘Hand- 
buch der Schwachsinnigenfiirsorge’ (Hoffman). Haring, ‘Grundzuge 
des kathol. Kirchenrechts.’ I Abteilung (Siagmiiller). Notiz iiber 
Pamphilus, einen theologischen Schriftsteller des 6 Jahrh. (Diekamp).— 
Nr. 6.—Miiller, ‘Die Gesetze Hammurabis und ihr verhaltnis zur 
mosaischen gesetzgebung’ (Grimme). Zapletal, ‘Das Deboralied’ 
(Déller). Maier, ‘Der Judasbrief’ (Rohr). Frohnmeyer u. Benzinger, 
*Bilderatlas zur Bibelkunde’ (Hoffman). Leltner, ‘Der gottesdienst- 
liche Volksgesang im jiidischen und christlichen altertum’ (Wagner). 
Preuschen, ‘Zwei gnostische Hymnen’ (Holzhey). Wiegand, ‘ Das 
apostolische Symbol im Mittelalter’ (Dérholt). Pastor, ‘Geschichte 
der Papste’ IV. Band. 1. Abteilung. 1-4 Aufl. (Pieper). Wasmann, 
‘Instinkt und Intelligenz im Tierreich. 3 Aufl. (Willmann).. Maz- 
zella, ‘Praelectiones scholastico-dogmaticae.’ Vol. I.-IV. Ed. III. 
(Bautz). Mausbach, ‘Die Stellung der Frau im Menchheitsleben.’ 
1.-3 Aufl. (Lehmkuhl). Freisen, ‘Staat und Katholische Kirche in 
den deutschen Bundesstaaten.’ 1 Teil. (Eichmann).—Nr. 7.—Cae- 
sarius von Arles und das sog. Symbolum Athanasianum (Kiinstle). 
Peit, ‘Histoire de l’Ancien Testament.’ 4. Ed. (Engelkemper). Roy, 
‘Israel und die welt in Jesaja 40-55’ (Nikel). Jacquier, ‘Histoire des 
livres du N. Testament.’ T. II. (Bludau). Stellhorn, ‘ Kurzgefasstes 
Worterbuch zum griechischen N. Testament.’ 2. Aufl. (Bludau). Resch, 
‘Das Aposteldekret nach seiner ausserkanonischen Textgestalt’ (Lii- 
beck). De Feis, ‘La casa di Nazareth, ed il santuario di Loreto’ 
(Kellner). Zilertmann, ‘Shaftesbury Untersuchung iiber die Tugend’ 
(Rolfes). Der Papst, die Regierung und die Verwaltung der h. Kirche 
in Rom (Bockenhoff). Cénner u. Sester, ‘Das Kirchenpatronatrecht 
im Grossherzogtum Baden’ (Ott). Antonelli, ‘Medicina Pastoralis.’ 
Vol. Il (v. Pruner). Rothes, ‘Die Madonna in ihrer Verherrlichung 
durch die bildende Kunst’ (Witte).—Nr. 8.—Neue Forschungen zur 
Gottesfreundfrage: Rieder, ‘Der Gottesfreund vom Oberland’ (K. 
Bihlmeyer). v. Riess, ‘Atlas Scripturae Sacrae.’ Ed. Rueckeert. 
(Holzhey). Quirmbach, ‘ Die Lehre des h. Paulus von der natiirlichen 
Gotteserkenntnis und den natiirlichen Sittengesetz’ (Rademacher). 
Rampolla del Tindaro, ‘Santa Melania giuniore senatrice romana’ 
(Diekamp). Kugener, ‘Vie de Sévére, par Zacharie le Scholastique’ 
(Braun). Kugener, ‘Vie de Sévére, par Jean, superieur du monas- 
tere de Beith-Aphthonia’ (Braun). Catechismus Romanus. Ed. Ra- 
tisbon. IV. T. I. and II. (Falk). Spillmann, ‘Geschichte der Katho- 
likenverfolgung in England, 1535-1681.’ 3 u. 4 Teil. (Baumgarten). 
Blétzer, ‘Die Katholikenemanzipation in Grossbritannien und Irland’ 
(Baumgarten). Grabmann, ‘P. Heinrich Denifle O. Pr.’ (Pieper). 
Crauert, ‘P. Heinrich Denifle O. Pr.’ (Pieper). Kriiger, ‘Das Dogma 
von der Dreieinigkeit und Gottmenscheit’ (A. Koch). Platzhoff-Le- 
Jeune, ‘Religion gegen Theologie und Kirche’ (A. Koch). Zéckler, 
‘Gottes Zeugen im Reich der Natur. 2 Aufl. (Killing).—Nr. 9.— 
Ein neuer Band der Nova Patrum_ Biblitheca. Cozza-Luzi, 
‘N. Patrum Biblithecae ab Aug Card. Maio Collectae.’ Tom. 
X. (Mercati). Urquhart, ‘Die Biicher der Bibel, oder wie Man 
die Bibel lesen soll.’ 1, u. 2, Bd. (Rieber). Blass, Uber 
die Textkritik im N. Testament (Rohr). K&hler, ‘Der Verkehr 
mit Chrito in seiner Bedeutung fur das eigene Leben und den Gemein- 
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dedienst der Geistlichen nach dem N. Testament’ (Rohr). Marx, 
‘Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte.’ 2, u. 3. Aufl. (H. Koch). Martin, 
‘Saint Colomban’ (Allmang). Du Bourg, ‘Saint Odon’ (Allmang). 
Suau, ‘ Saint Francois de Borgie’ (Allmang). Plerre, ‘Les Seize Car- 
melites de Compiegne’ (Allmang). Sehmid, ‘Das Naturwissentschaf- 
liche Glaubensbekenntnis eines Theologen’ (Wasmann). v. Brunneck, 
‘Zur Geschichte und Dogmatik der Gnadenzeit’ (Gillman). Bemer- 
kung uber die neun Engelchére in den lateinischen Prafationen und 
beim h. Ambrosius (Manser). Biicher und Zeitschriftenschau. 


STrmMMEN aus Marta-Laacu. 1906.—Nr. 4.—V. Cathrein, $.J., ‘ Die 
sucialdemokratische Moral.’ [A severe criticism of the foundation and 
content of the socialistic moral code.] 0. Pfulf, $.J., ‘Bishof von 
Kettelers “ Reformgedanken.”’ [An account of two brief and imper- 
fect sketches of Church reform found among the unpublished papers 
of Dr. V. Ketteler.}—Nr. 5.—H. Pesch, 8.J., ‘ Bisheriges und kiinftiges 
Verhalten der deutschen Katholiken in der Arbeiterfrage.’ [Reviews a 
brochure of Dr. Karl Braun’s, under the same title, and explains the 
relations of ecclesiastical authority towards the organisations of the 
working classes.] ©. Schlitz, $.J., ‘Die Folgen der Trennung von 
Kirche und Staat in Brasilien.’ [The separation has had good effects 
as well as bad, the good preponderating, as the writer thinks.] 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deputatus. 


Imprimi Potest, 
 GuLietmvs, 
Archiep. Dublin, Hib. Primas. 
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THE SSTERATURS OF THE CELTS. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. Demy 80, 


boards. Price 7s. 6d. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE Se Rd MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Se. 
Dem my 8vo. Cloth boards. Pri 6d. 

THE MYTHOLOCY OF THE BRITISH “iSLANDS. An Introduction to Opti Myth, 
Legend. ees and Romance. ~ HARLES SQUIRE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 





- W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 


Stories of Trish History. “By W. LORCAN O’BYBNE. 
wey by wan Hardy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHILDREN NCS. Stories from the pistoe of Cornwall and Ulster. By W. 

LORCA AN rOBYENE. Illustrated b ardy. Crown 8vo. won 2s. 6d. 

THE KNICHT OF THE CAVE: or, The a wii the Pallium. By W. L. O'BYRNE. 

The story opens with a vivid picture of turbulent England in the days of Kin 
Stephen. The Knight, after a series of adventures, is shipwrecked on the Iris 
coast. He has many interesting experiences in Ireland, and afterwards is directed, 
in a vision, to help in the quest of a boon for that country. This brings him into 
connection ‘with most of the lemons | om a of thé time in France and Italy, 
and these are boldly portrayed. We have the veritable notes of the ancient Irish 
pipes in the glens, and the harp in the banquet-hall; then, from a weird episode 
at a lonely lake in wild Donegal we pass to St. Bernard reaching the Crusade. 
As in “A Land of Heroes” & author illumined the then little-known Celtic wonder. 
land, he now brings into the light some hidden pictures of the Roman catacombs. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 

Extract from a letter of His Eminence Cardinal Logue to the Author of “The 
Knight of the Cave’’:—The rare gleanings from the by-ways of histcry which you 
have brought together, and the great mass of more accessible information which 
you have placed before your readers in a clear and attractive form cannot fail to 
arouse a much needed interest both in the history of our own eoneery and in that 
of other countries which may throw a clearer light on our own pect. I believe the 
comparative sketches which you have set forth in your book will go far to prove 
that Ireland, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, was certainly not worse, if she 
was not a good deal better than her neighbours. I believe, therefore, that your book 
will be both interesting and profitable to your readers. Hence, I have great 
pleasure in recommending it as a very useful and a very entertaining book.” 


Dublin: Blackie § Son, £id., 89 Calbot Street. 


And all Booksellers. 
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Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary oritic, says :—‘ There ie a work whioh § 
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Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature.” 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History, Critical and Biographical, of inion in the English tongue, from the earliest 
times to the present duy, with Specimens of their Writings. 


CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Rev. peopterd Brooke. Mr. Andrew Lang. Professor Richard Lodge. 
Mr. Edmund Cosse. Professor he Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
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THE PRIEST, HIS CHARACTER AND WORK, 
By the Rev. Canon Keatmscr. Crown 8vo. Second and Revised Edition. 6s. net. 

Dr. Barry in The Tablet.—‘‘ Canon Keatinge in his delightful and edifying volume, 
has Isid us all under a very great obligation. That his pages are pleasant to look 
at, scholarly in style, packed with experience, bright and amusing, is no small thing. 
But their merit, Corcad all this, I take to be the picture which they outline, of the 
priest himself, as he now lives and moves in our populous centres.” 
CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. 


By THomas ARNOLD and T. B. Scannett. An Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, 
Rites, Ceremonies, etc., of the Catholic Church. Sixth Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 8vo. Cloth, ‘18. net. 

THE LAW OF THE CHURCH. 


A Cyclopedia of Canon Law for the use of English speaking countries. By the 
Rev. Farner Eruetrep Taunton. Over 700 pp. (with Photogravure Portrait of 
His Holiness Pius X., with facsimile of his Autograph). Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Shortly.] 

This is the only work of its kind in the English language, and will meet a long 
felt want for an accurate up-to-date and practical account of the general legislation of 
the Church together with the particular laws of the Church in the various parts of 
the British Empire and the United States. 

THE UNSEEN WORLD. 
By Pere Atessio Maria Lepicier, Procuratore Generale dei Servi di Maria. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Shortly.) 
A MANUAL OF CATHOLIC THEOLOCY, 
Based on Scheeben’s ‘“‘ Dogmatik.”By THomas B. Soannet, and Josspx WILHELM, 
D.D. Two Vole. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net each. 

A New and Revised Edition of Vol. I. is now in the press and will be ready 
shortly. 

THE LIVES OF THE POPES IN THE EARLY MIDDLE ACES. 


By the Rev. H. K. Mann, Head-master of St. Cuthbert’s Grammar School, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Vol. I, Part 1 and 2. Vol. II. and 
III. 12s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE CERMAN PEOPLE AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
MIDDLE ACES. 


By Jonanxnes Janssen. Translated by M. A. Mritcnett and A. M. Currie. Ten 
Vols. 8vo. 25s. per Two Volumes. 


_ Vols. IX. and X. (shortly). A Second and Revised Edition of Vols, I. and II. 

is now ready. 

Send for Large Ililustrated CATHOLIC LIST, post 
free on application, 





Keegan Paul, Trench, Trubner @ Co., Ltd, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43 GERRARD ST., LONDON, W. 
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Che Christian Apostolate. 


I. 


Cut off from Judaism from the first generation, Christianity 
in its dispersion was not without a bond of unity; but 
neither the spirit, nor charity, nor the collegiate regime 
constituted this bond. The earliest indication of this living 
unity is to be found in the existence of the Apostolate. 

The word azdcro\os belongs to classical Greek, where it 
means “one sent,” or, perhaps more strictly, “one on the 
way.”* The word occurs only once in the Septuagint,’ 
where it has the meaning of “messenger.” “I am sent to 
thee with heavy tidings,” says the prophet Ahias to the 
wife of Jeroboam. In the New Testament, on the other 
hand, the word is currently employed; and this circum- 
stance may be taken as one of the proofs that the Aposto- 
late is a distinctly Christian creation. 

Though Judaism also had its apostles, it would be a mis- 
take to identify them, in regard to their office, with those in- 
troduced by Christianity. The Jewish azogroky is a late 
institution, unknown to Josephus or to the ancient rabbini- 
cal sources. It appears to be posterior to the destruction of 
the temple, and to have been connected with the Jewish 
patriarchate at Jabneh, which served for a long time as a 
new centre of national and religious life for the Jews.* Euse- 
bius of Czesarea is a witness that in the fourth century the 
Jews were in the habit of giving the name amdorodo to the 
messengers by whom the encyclical letters of their authori- 
ties, meaning the patriarchate of Jabneh, were delivered to 
their various destinations; but this testimony evidently ap- 
plies only to Eusebius’ own time.* In the same context, how- 
ever, Eusebius asserts that he has found it stated “in the 


1H. Steph. Thesaurus, s. v. dméato\os. Cf. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
p. 92. Harnack, Mission, p. 237. 

*T. Kings [ = IIT. Kings], xiv., 6: xat éya ety drdcroXos tpds we oKANpds. 

*Schuerer, Geschichte des jud. Volkes, Vol. III., p. 77. 

* Eusebius, Jn Js. xviii., 1. Similar testimony in St. Epiphanius, 
ler. xxx., 4 and II.; in the Theodosian Code, xvi., 8, 14; in St. 
Jerome, Zn Gal. i., 1. Cf. Harnack, Mission, p. 238. 
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writings of the ancients,” that at the beginning of Chris- 
tianity “the priests and ancients of the people of the Jews, 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, having composed letters, sent them 
everywhere to the Jews, for the purpose of traducing the 
teaching of Christ as a new heresy, hostile to God. — 
Their amdcroko, therefore, carrying letters of papyrus, 
travelled over the earth disparaging what had been said of 
our Saviour.”* This statement of Eusebius, taken “from 
the writings of the ancients,” seems to have been borrowed 
from St. Justin, who, in the Dialogue with the Jew Trypho, 
alludes three times to “chosen men sent from Jerusalem 
over the whole world to denounce the atheistic heresy of 
the Christians,” “ chosen men sent over the whole inhabited 
earth to proclaim that an atheistic heresy, contrary to the 
law, had been spread by a certain Jesus of Galilee, an 
impostor ; one having been] crucified, his disciples 
stole his y from the tomb during the night, and were 
now leading men astray, saying that he had risen from the 
dead and ascended into heaven.’’*® Probably the state- 
ment of Justin is a conjecture suggested by the account of 
the incident between Pilate and the chief priests and 
pharisees in Matt. xxvii. 62-66, and cannot, therefore, be 
taken as having the value of a literal fact. 

Yet the Judaism contemporary with the Gospel and the 
earliest Christian preaching, was acquainted with a kind of 
apostles. Jerusalem kept up communication with the 
Jewries of the dispersion by means of letters and messen- 
gers. St. Paul, arriving as a prisoner in Rome, calls to- 
gether the principal Jews of the city in order to defend 
himself before them. “We have neither received letters 
from Judea concerning thee,’’ they reply, “ nor did any of 
the brethren come hither and report or speak any harm of 
thee. But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest: 
for concerning this sect it is known to us that everywhere it 
is spoken against ” (Acts xxviii. 21-22). Strictly speaking, 
the letters here referred to might be merely private ; but the 
case is different in regard to the letters which Saul carried 
with him to Damascus. “ But Saul, yet breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, went 
unto the high priest and asked of him letters to Damascus 


5 Eusebius, /.c. 
* Justin, Dialog. 17 and 108; cf. 117. 
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to the synagogues, that if he found any men and women of 
this way he might — them bound to Jerusalem.’” Saul 
had, therefore, asked for and received a commission from 
the authorities at Jerusalem. The author of the Acts 
leaves no room for doubt on this point. Saul is thus a kind 
of agent deputed by the Sanhedrin, and in this sense a 
Jewish admdarodos. It is worthy of note, however, that he 
does not in this case receive the title of dadéarodos; and it 
is further to be noted that, however many commissions of 
this kind may have been addressed at this epoch by the 
authorities at Jerusalem to the Jewries of the dispersion 
on behalf of individual Jews, these commissions were only 
temporary and occasional. By the time the Jews came to 
organise the permanent dzoorody, Jerusalem had long 
ceased to exist as a centre of Jewish authority, and the 
true Jewish amdorokos was merely a functionary of the 
patriarchate. 

We are of opinion, therefore, in opposition to Prof. 
Harnack,’ that the Apostolate of the first Christian genera- 
tion was not an institution borrowed from Judaism, 
or one to which contemporary Judaism furnishes any 
analogy. 


II. 


Let us now try to determine more precisely what the first 
generation of Christians understood by the name ddarohos. 

In the first place, this name has a wide acceptation in 
which it signifies merely “messenger.” The Philippians 
had sent alms to St. Paul by the hands of Epaphroditus; 
Paul sends Epaphroditus back to Philippi, the bearer of 
the Epistle to the Philippians. “I counted it necessary to 
send (7éppar) to you Epaphroditus, my brother and fellow- 
worker and fellow-soldier, your dzéorodov and minister to 
my need ” (Philip. ii. 25). Paul writes to the Corinthians 
that he is sending (€reua) to them Titus, and with Titus 
two other brethren. “As regards Titus, he is my com- 
panion and fellow-labourer towards you; for [the two 
others] the brethren, they are dwdéorohko. of the Churches, 


” Act. ix., 1-2; ef. xxii., 5. 
*Cf. Act. xxvi., 9-12. 
*Harnack, Mission, p. 242. 
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the glory of Christ ” (II. Cor. viii. 23). In these two cases 
the word awdarohos does not seem to go beyond the mean- 
ing of messenger or carrier.” In this sense, also, St. John 
puts in the mouth of the Saviour the saying: “ A servant is 
not greater than his lord; neither is an dwdarohos greater 
than he that sent him (zéywWavros, John xiii. 16). 

In the next place, the word “apostle,” while remaining 
a common name, approximates towards its historical mean- 
ing in the expression “apostle of Jesus Christ ”—an expres- 
sion dear to St. Paul. It is this title which accompanies 
his name at the beginning of most of his epistles: “ Paul, 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, called by the will of God” 
(I. Cor. i. 1); “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will 
of God ” (II. Cor. i. 1); “ Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, 
by the will of God” (Eph. i. 1). Similarly at the begin- 
ning of the pastoral epistles. When in inscribing an epistle 
he joins the name of some of his fellow-workers with his 
own, he is careful not to give them a dignity which does 
not belong to them. Thus he writes at the beginning of 
the Epistle to the Philippians: “ Paul and Timothy, ser- 
vants of Jesus Christ ’’ (Philip. i. 1). To the Colossians: 
“Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, and 
Timothy, [his] brother” (Col. i. 1). To the Thessalonians: 
“ Paul and Silvanus and Timothy,” without anything more 
(I. and II. Thess. i. 1). To the Corinthians: “ Paul, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, by the will of God, and Timothy 
[his] brother ”’ (II. Cor. i. 1). 

Yet Paul does not claim this quality of an authentic 
apostle for himself alone. He recognises it in others, “the 
other apostles,” among whom he mentions “the brethren of 
the Lord and Cephas,” as well as Barnabas (I. Cor. ix. 6-7). 
On the contrary, Timothy is nowhere given as an apostle; 
neither is Appollos, nor, in spite of all that may be said, 
Silvanus. There is room for doubt in the case of Andronicus 
and Junias (Rom. xvi. 7): “Salute Andronicus and Junias, 
my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners, who are of note among 
the apostles” (érionpo. év tots dmoordd\os), who also 
were in Christ before me.” We are inclined to think with 
Lightfoot and Harnack that Andronicus and Junias are 


” See Acts xv., 22-23, where Barsabas and Silas are sent in this way 
to Antioch by the church of Jerusalem. See also the letter which they 
bear (23-29). The case of Tychicus is the same, in Eph. vi., 21-22. 
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of the number of the apostles rather than of note “in the 
eyes of the apostles.” On this assumption it has been 
argued that the number of the apostles may have been con- 
siderable, and St. Paul’s language naturally points to the 
same conclusion. “God,” writes the apostle to the Corin- 
thians, “hath set some in the Church: first apostles, 
secondly prophets, thirdly doctors, then miracles, then 
gifts of healing, helps, governments, divers kind of tongues. 
Are all apostles? are all prophets? are all doctors? are all 
miracle-workers?’’ (I. Cor. xii. 28-30). Christ, he says 
elsewhere, “ gave some to be apostles, some prophets, other 
some evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ ’’ (Eph. iv. 11-12). 

Let us accept the hypothesis that the number of apostles 
was large, as in the case of prophets and doctors and 
miracle-workers in the first Christian generation." Does it 
follow that the apostolate was a pure charism and a gift of 
the Spirit to the individual? We are told that such is 
St. Paul’s conception of the apostolate. But if this were 
so, in what way would the apostle be distinguished from the 
prophet? Whence would the apostle derive that primacy 
which St. Paul, in his sketches of the hierarchy, uniformly 
attributes to him? Some recent critics would have us recog- 
nise a distinctively “ Pauline apostleship,” that is to say, 
an immediate personal vocation coming from God, assign 
ing a missionary province and conferring spiritual autonomy 
within that province. But there is no trace of this 
language in the Epistles of St. Paul. Even, however, 
though the supposition were historical, why should not 
some one have inherited this apostolate, since prophets 
continued, at least for a time? Are we not forced 
to suppose that the primacy of the apostolate, which has 
not been inherited, depended on a particular fact which 
could not be repeated ? 

St. Paul himself is our best guide on this point, for he 
had to defend his apostolic position against a persistent 
and malevolent campaign which pursued him almost every- 
where he went—at Antioch, in Galatia, at Corinth 


"Cf. Sohm, Kirchenrecht, Vol. I., p. 42-51. 


"HH. Monnier, La Notion de l’ apostolat, des origines a Irénée (Paris, 
1903), p. 35. 
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especially—and denied him the title and standing of an 
— Nothing shows more clearly the importance of 
the primacy of an apostle than the course of this contro- 
versy. The enemies who harassed St. Paul were emissaries 
from Judea—emissaries, no doubt, who were dazdéoro\o in 
the sense already mentioned in connection with the 
améatohko. Tav éxx\novwv,—emissaries accredited by letters 
from “the saints” over there (II. Cor. iii. 1). Paul looks 
upon them as apostles who have received their mission from 
men (Gal. i. 1), in contrast to himself, who does not hold 
his mission from men. Hence the name of “ false apostles” 
which he gives them. “Such men are false apostles, 
deceitful workers, who transform themselves into apostles 
of Christ. And no wonder, for even Satan transformeth 
himself into an angel of light. It is no great thing, there- 
fore, if his ministers (Sudxkovor adrod) also transform them- 
selves as ministers of justice; whose end shall be according 
to their works” (II. Cor. ix. 13-15). But these emissaries 
pretended to speak in the name of true apostles, of those, 
namely, who were at Jerusalem; and St. Paul, bein 


accused of usurping his apostleship, is compelled to defend 
himself :— 


I. Cor. xv.—' Now I make known unto you, brethren, the Gospel which 
I preached to you, which also you have received, and wherein you stand : 
*by which also you are saved, if you hold fast after what manner I 
preached unto you. . . . *For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures; ‘and that He was buried, and that He rose again on the 
third day according to the Scriptures ; * and that He appeared to Cephas, 
and then to the eleven. * Then He appeared to more than five hundred 
brethren at once, of whom the greater part remain until this present, 
but some are fallen asleep. ‘Then He appeared to James, then to all 
the apostles. * And last of all He appeared to me, as unto one born out 
of due time. * For I am the least of the apostles, who am not worthy to 
be called an apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God. ™ But by 
the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace in me has not been 
void, but I have laboured more abundantly than all they ; yet not I, but 
the grace of God with me. 


St. Paul here proves the authenticity of his apostleship, 
in the first place, by the authenticity of the Gospel he has 
preached; he has taught what he himself had learned. In 
the next —_— the authenticity of his apostleship is proved 


by the help which God has given him. For assuredly Paul 
is the least of the apostles, and his humility prompts him to 
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state this strongly, in order the more to exalt the grace 
which has worked through him. A Christian community 
like that at Corinth, which he has founded, and in which 
God has confirmed his work by the outpouring of His 
graces, stands forth as a practical justification of his 
apostleship. “Do we, like some, need epistles of commen- 
dation to you or from you? You are our epistle written in 
our hearts, known and read by all men; being made mani- 
fest that you are an epistle of Christ, ministered by us, and 
written, not with ink but with the spirit of the living God ”’ 
(II. Cor. iii. 1-3). In the third place, the authenticity of 
Paul’s apostleship is proved by the fact that he has seen 
the risen Saviour. The apostle attaches particular impor- 
tance to this fact as constituting a prerogative which he 
possesses in common with the apostles at Jerusalem, with 
whom his enemies would wish to contrast him. “I reckon 
that I am nowise inferior to those pre-eminent apostles ” 
(II. Cor. xi. 5). “Are they Hebrews! soamI. Are they 
Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? so 
am I. Are they ministers of Christ? I speak as one less 
wise, [so am] I more [than they] (bid. 22-23). He goes on 
to enumerate all the trials and sufferings of his apostolic 
career, and concludes: “In no way have I come short of 
those pre-eminent apostles, although I am nothing” (Z67d. 
xii. 11). Elsewhere, including Barnabas in his defence, 
Paul writes: “Have not we the right to lead about a 
woman that is a sister, even as the rest of the apostles, and 
the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas?” (I. Cor. ix. 5). And 
again, this time in his own name: “Am TI not free? Am I 
not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? Are 
not you my work in the Lord? If to others I am not an 
apostle, yet at least to you I am, for you are the seal of 
my apostleship in the Lord. {This is] my defence to those 
who examine me in this” (/bid. 1-3). Here St. Paul 
goes back to the proof already given: the faithful converted 
by him are a proof that he is an apostle. But this is only 
a secondary proof, for in the first place he insists that he 
has seen our Lord: “Am I not an apostle? Have I not 
seen Jesus our Lord,’’ Paul is an apostle because the 
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Church at Corinth is his work; but by the same, if not by a 
better, title he is an apostle because he has seen Jesus.” 
Yet, after all, this pleading of St. Paul is intended to 
meet the imputations of his enemies, and does not, so far, 
touch the fundamental question as to what it is that con- 
stitutes an apostle. Neither the purity of his gospel, nor 
the activity and fruitfulness of his ministry, however 
miraculous the latter might be, would suffice to mark his 
apostleship as an office apart, distinct in itself from the 
office of Timothy or Apollos, for example. And in like 
manner it had not been the privilege of the apostles alone 
to see the risen Saviour. He had appeared on one occasion 
to more than five hundred of the brethren, “of whom the 
greater number are still living,” but whom St. Paul does 
not anywhere describe as apostles. The truth is that an 
“apostle of Christ,” in the sense in which St. Paul claims 
the title, signifies sent by Christ, just as the apostle of the 
Churches signifies sent by the Churches. St. Paul speaks 
of the dméarohkot Xpuorov (II. Cor. xi. 13) in the same way 
as he speaks of the dadéaroho éexx\no.wyv. If the creden- 
tials of the drdécarohou éxx\novoy were the letters given them 
by the Churches which sent them, the dmoarodos Xpiorov 
could only be accredited by a letter of Christ Himself. But 
as this was an impossible condition, Paul would say to the 
Corinthians “ You are an epistle of Christ to me.’’ To be 
sent by Christ supposes indeed that one has seen Christ, not 
in the third heaven, whither one might be rapt, but on the 
earth, as the witnesses of His resurrection had seen Him; 
and this is the reason why St. Paul was the last of the 
apostles, being the last who had seen the Saviour: after 
Paul there would be no other apostle. But finally, and 
above all, to be sent by Christ implies that one has received 
on earth a mission from Christ in person, and this is the 
true foundation of apostleship. Here, then, we perceive 
the profound significance of the miracle which converted 


* Since St. Paul draws an argument from this fact we may infer 
that his opponents insisted on the fact that the authentic apostles had 
seen Christ—nay more, had lived in company with Him. This will 
serve to explain the text of the Epistle to the Galatians (ii., 6):— 
‘‘ Those who were reputed to be something—whatever they were 


formerly, it matters nothing to me: God accepteth not man’s 
person .. .’’ 
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St. Paul on the road to Damascus. If St. Paul could pro- 
claim himself “an apostle, not from men, neither by a man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, who raised Him 
from the dead” (Gal. i. 1), the reason is that God had in- 
tervened by His will: “it pleased Him. . . . to reveal 
His Son in me, that I might preach Him among the Gen- 
tiles;” and immediately Paul sets out for Arabia “ without 
conferring with flesh and blood, without going up to Jeru- 
salem, to them that were apostles before me (rods mpd €povd 
amootodous, Gal. i. 16-17). Paul has received his mission 
directly from God through Jesus Christ: “ Jesus Christ our 
Lord, through whom we received grace and apostleship 
(di ob €AdBopev ydpw Kar aroaro\yv), unto obedience to the 
faith among all the nations for his name’s sake” (Rom. i. 5). 
It is in this full sense that St. Paul is an apostle—not 
merely an apostle, but “an apostle of Christ,’’ personally 
commissioned by Christ in person." 


Tit. 
Having once defined, by the aid of St. Paul, the meaning 


of the apostleship of the apostle of Christ, we are in a 
position to enquire to how many others besides Paul himself 
the dignity belonged, and to what extent the definition 
arrived at is essential. 

It is taken for granted in the first place that St. Paul was 
the last of the apostles, being the last to whom the risen 
Saviour appeared. Of all the other apostles Paul could 
speak as ot mpd euov amdoroXot. 

In the next place it is certain that St. Paul believed that 
he had received from God the mission of apostle to the 
Gentiles (Cf. Rom. xi. 13), while the other apostles (ot zpd 
€400 amoorodo) were sent to the circumcised. This is 
proved beyond question by the well known passage in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, ii. 1-14. Paul has been preaching 
for fourteen years among pagans in Syria and Cilicia; he 
was still “unknown by face to the Churches of Judea 
which are in Christ ” (i. 22). As the result of a revelation 
he went up to Jerusalem, where he explained the gospel he 
had been preaching to the Gentiles, in order to make sure 
that there should not be two gospels, and that the purity of 


“Cf. Gal. iv., 14; I. Cor. ix., 17. 
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his teaching might prove the authenticity of his apostolate. 
For this purpose a conference with the apostles of the cir- 
cumcised was clearly of the utmost importance. Regard- 
ing their gospel he writes: “I conferred privately (xa7’ 
idiav ) with them that were of repute ( rots Soxodcw).” 
Had they disavowed St. Paul, there would have been an end 
of his apostolate, and for fourteen years he “ would have 
been running in vain” (ii. 2). A party of Christians, 
Judaizing zealots, only half converted from pharisaism, 
were for compelling Paul to impose circumcision on Gentile 
converts. “But,’’ continues the apostle, “they who were 
of repute (ot Soxovvres) imposed nothing on me; on the 
contrary, when they saw that to me had been committed 
the gospel of the uncircumcision, as to Peter that of the cir- 
cumcision (for he who wrought in Peter unto the apostle- 
ship of the circumcision wrought in me also among the Gen- 
tiles), and when they perceived the grace that had been 
given me, James and Cephas and John, who were regarded 
as pillars ( oi Soxodvres orvdor ewe), gave to me and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship that we should go 
unto the Gentiles and they unto the circumcision ” (ii. 6-9). 
We may, therefore, identify the apostles who were before 
St. Paul with those notables at Jerusalem, the apostles of 
the circumcised. 

Moreover, we are given the names of some of the latter 
—James, Peter and John, who are looked upon as “ pillars” 
among the notables. Peter is an apostle: the title has just 
been given him by St. Paul (Gal. i. 8). So also is James, 
as St. Paul again testifies in writing of his first visit to 
Jerusalem, three years after his conversion, and fourteen 
years before the visit mentioned above: “I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter and tarried with him fifteen days; 
but other of the apostles I saw none, save James, the 
brother of the Lord ”’ (i. 18-19). That James, the brother 
of the Lord, was an apostle is made clear by another text of 
St. Paul: “Have not we the right,” he says to the Corin- 
thians, “to lead about a woman that is a sister, even as the 
rest of the apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, and 
Cephas? ” (I. Cor. ix. 5). Here “ the brethren of the Lord”” 


* St. Mark (vi. 3) mentions: James, Joseph, Jude, and Simon. 
Nothing is known otherwise of Joseph or Jose. See the study of Dom. 
J. Chapman, “‘ The Brethren of the Lord,’”’ in the Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies, Vol. vii. (1906), p. 412-433. 
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are considered by St. Paul as belonging, with Cephas, to 
the number of the apostles: there is no ground for assum- 
ing that in this enumeration the brethren of the Lord are 
to be distinguished from the apostles. And the same may 
be said of the text in the Epistle to the Corinthians: “ Then 
he appeared to James, then to all the apostles ” (I. Cor. 
xv. 7). So far, however, the number of the apostles remains 
undetermined. There is only one text in all his epistles 
where St. Paul speaks of “the twelve”: “He appeared to 
Cephas, then to the twelve ’’ (I. Cor. xv. 5). But this text, 
the critical value of which is beyond suspicion, suffices to 
show that for St. Paul “the twelve ’’ are a number conse- 
crated by usage to designate the group of which St. Peter 
was one, and to which the notables at Jerusalem, and those 
who were apostles before St. Paul, likewise belonged; and 
we are justified in concluding that if the twelve were 
apostles—and of this there can be no doubt—yet they were 
not the only — since Paul himself, though not of the 
twelve, and Barnabas also were apostles. 

Here, then, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, that 
is to say, probably in the year 53, we have the earliest dated 
testimony regarding “the twelve.” 

In the Gospel of St. John the twelve are mentioned as 
composing the group of disciples most closely and most 
faithfully attached to Jesus. St. John does not record their 
collective call, nor give the list of their twelve names; nor 
does he ever call them apostles. 

But he testifies that Jesus had chosen them: “‘ Did not I 
choose you the twelve? and one of you isadevil. Now He 
spoke of Judas, the son of Simon Iscariot, for he it was that 
should betray Him (being) one of the twelve ” (John vi. 
70-71). St. John also mentions Thomas: “ But Thomas, 
one of the twelve, called Didymus, was not with them when 
Jesus came ” (xx. 24). It is not expressly stated that Jesus 
had the twelve around Him at the last supper, but there 
is mention by name of Peter, Thomas, Philip, Jude, Judas 
and the beloved disciple. Undoubtedly the discourse after 
the supper is a kind of investiture and glorification of the 
twelve: “ You have not chosen Me, but I have chosen you, 
and have appointed you, that you should go and should 
bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain ” 
(xv. 16). Then, addressing the Father: “ While I was with 
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them I kept them in Thy name: those whom Thou gavest 
Me have I kept, and none of them is lost but the son of 
perdition ” (xvii. 12). “As Thou hast sent (aréoreckas) Me 
into the world, I also have sent ( dwéorec\a ) them into the 
world” (xvii. 18). It has been contended that this dis- 
course has in view, not the twelve, but the disciples in a 
wider sense, being addressed in fact to all believers of the 
future; from which the further conclusion is drawn that th2 
notion of an apostolic college is absent from the Fourth 
Gospel.” On the contrary, we believe that the various 
points we have mentioned apply directly to the twelve alone 
—the twelve whom Jesus has chosen, whom He has ap- 

ointed, among whom Judas alone is unfaithful, whom, 

nally, He Himself has sent into the world in His name. 
The notion of the apostolate (the word itself may be read 
between the lines) is here essentially the same as in St. 
Paul, with this difference that it is realised, apparently, 
only in the twelve. Believers are on a different level, and 
come in only as converts of the twelve: “ And not for them 
only (the twelve) do I pray, but for them also who through 
their word shall believe in Me ’’ (xvii. 20). 

In the Gospel of St. Mark there is mention only of the 
twelve. Only once, however, are they called apostles, on 
their return from the mission on which Jesus had sent them 
during the Galilean ministry: “Then He called unto Him 
the twelve and began to send them forth (droaré\\ew) by 
two and two” (vi. 30). On their return “the apostles 
(dréoroho ), coming together unto Jesus, related to Him 
all things that they had done and taught” (vi. 30). It 
seems clear that in this passage the noun dadaro\o has no 
more precise meaning than the verb daéorekdew.” In the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, likewise, there is question only of 
the twelve. The uniformity of the witnesses which speak 
of the twelve, leaves no room for doubt that this choice of 
twelve disciples was really made by Jesus Himself, as 
recorded by the three Synoptists.% It is improbable, how- 
ever, that in the language of Christ Himself, they were 


*Monnier, La notion de l’apostolat, p. 153. Loisy, Le quatriéme 
Evangile (Paris, 1903), p. 478. 

“ Harnack, Mission, p. 231. 

*® Mark iii., 13-19; Matt. x., 1-4; Luke vi., 12-16. Cf. Harnack, 
Mission, p. 230. 
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called by any other name than disciples: the twelve re- 
ceived their mission from Jesus, but their title of apostles 
from the first generation of Christians. 

Associated with these names are certain notions to which 
attention ought to be called. The twelve were chosen by 
Jesus to bear witness of Him in the first instance to the 
twelve tribes of Israel; and this perhaps is the reason why 
they were twelve. Jesus could say to them: “In the 
regeneration. . . . you also shall sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel ” (Matt. xix. 28), for to 
the twelve tribes in the first place were they sent. More- 
over, Jesus could attach such symbolism to the number 
twelve without making it in any sense a necessary and ex- 
clusive number. But when Jesus had departed form earth, 
a tendency appeared among the first Christians to attach a 
Judaizing significance to the number, and to insist rather 
haughtily that the gospel should be confined to Israel. We 
see from the Acts that the community at Jerusalem were 
careful to fill up the number twelve by appointing a suc- 
cessor to Judas in the person of Matthias (i. 15-26). But 
afterwards, strangely enough, the twelve disappear one by 
one, and the survivors do not dream of filling up the vacan- 
cies that occur. From which it would seem that the impor- 
tance attached to the number twelve was ephemeral, while, 
on the contrary, the notion of the apostolate, as a mission 
given by Christ, remained and grew stronger as time 
advanced. 

In St. Luke—so great is his respect for his soureces—we 
can detect the transition from one of those views to the 
other. Where he borrows the material of his narrative 
from the synoptic tradition, he speaks of “the twelve,” 
or rather, when the correction is necessary, of “the 
eleven.” In his account of the election of Matthias, he 
tells how the choice was made: “ Of those men,’’ St. Peter 
says, “who have companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus came in and went out among us, beginning with 
the baptism of John, unto the day that He was taken up 
from us—of these must one become a witness with us of 
His resurrection.” Lots were cast between Barsabas and 
Matthias, and Matthias, on whom the lot fell, “ was num- 
bered with the eleven apostles” (Acts i. 21-26). Else- 
where, for the most part, St. Luke speaks simply of “the 
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apostles.” He understood very well that St. Paul was an 
apostle, and Barnabas also; and he refers to these two as 
“the apostles ’’ (Acts xiv. 4, 6, 13). The twelve are the 
apostles whom Jesus had chosen (ots éfe\é€aro, Acts i. 2), 
but this number cannot be intended as a limit, since 
Paul and Barnabas were apostles. Finally, St. Luke is 
the only one who has preserved an account of the mission 
of the seventy-two disciples (Luke x. 1), a number which is 
perhaps symbolical, since added to twelve, it gives seven 
times twelve ; but which in any case implies that the mission 
given by Christ to preach the Gospel was not in St. Luke’s 
mind limited strictly to the twelve. And in this St. Luke 
is at one with St. Paul. 


IV. 


Whether, then, there be question of “the twelve,’’ the 
favourite designation with the Judaizing communities who 
employed it with a purpose, or whether there be question of 
“the apostles of Christ,” the title favoured by St. Paul, or 
whether, finally, there be question of “ the apostles ” simply, 


a title which St. Luke uses of the twelve as well as of others, 
in any case we discover in primitive Christianity a prin- 
ciple of unity and authority. The expansion of Christianity 
was due, no doubt, to the impulse of the Spirit, who worked 
to produce it; the union in charity which bound together 
all the members and all the communities, was one of the 
fruits of the Spirit; but the Spirit was not necessarily a 
principle of unity. The work of the Spirit was subordi- 
nated to another principle. St. Paul, for instance, was 
led by the Spirit to Jerusalem, to explain his gospel to “ the 
pillars ’’ who were there (Cf. I. Cor. xiv. 36), and to estab- 
lish its identity with the gospel preached by them, in de- 
fault of which, on his own admission, his fourteen years of 
missionary labour would have been vain. St. Paul thus 
furnished the occasion for the act which is commonly called 
“the Council of Jerusalem ’—and rightly so called, since 
it brought into relief the statutory and normative power 
inherent in Christianity, although this power was already 
in operation in the various Christian communities. 

It is to be observed, in conclusion, that the apostles who 
filled this important réle, possessed their authority because 
they were “apostles of Christ,” because they were chosen 
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and appointed by Christ. This is the particular fact which 
invested them with such authority, and which explains at 
the same time why the number of the apostles was limited, 
why their office and mission were to die with them, and 
their memory to be held in such regard. They were to have 
successors, who were not indeed to be apostles, but could 
claim to have their mission from the apostles, as the 
apostles had theirs from Christ. The principle of apostolic 
succession was not invented in the second century by an 
imperialist episcopate; it was laid down from the first 
generation of Christians. And the primacy of the apostle 
is not charismatic, as though there were no difference 
between the apostle and the prophet. This is the two- 
fold error of the critics opposed to the Church, like 
Wrizsicker, Sohm, and Harnack; an error which is con- 
tradicted by facts historically observable—as we think we 
have shown. The apostles really founded a tradition and 
set up a living authority. 


PIERRE BATIFFOL. 





Doctrine and Discipline in the 
Anglican Churcb.’ 


To such controversialists as may be disposed to indulge the 
spirit of mischief, the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Ecclesiastical Discipline presents a grievous temptation. 
It is hard to repress a joke at the expense of an Establish- 
ment which is sorely distressed by so much that to outsiders 
seems trifling; while as to matters in which great doctrinal 
principles are involved, the efforts, described by the Com- 
missioners, to secure a modus vivendi, are sometimes so 
ingenious as to be very near the ridiculous. When, 
however, one remembers that however trivial some of these 
disputes may seem, there are numbers of good men to 
whom they are no joke at all, but a cause of keen spiritual 


anxiety and pain, one is —— to restrain the spirit of 


levity; the more so as some of the points in dispute are seen 
at once to involve principles of the utmost importance. 


I. 


By the terms of their appointment the Commissioners 
were authorised “to inquire into the alleged breaches or 
neglect of the Law relating to the conduct of Divine Service 
in the Church of England and to the ornaments and fittings 
of Churches; and to consider the existing powers and pro- 
cedure applicable to such irregularities, and to make such 
recommendations as may be deemed requisite for dealing 
with the aforesaid matters.” 

As a result of their inquiries, they report (par. 39) that 
“from the sixteenth century down to the present time there 
has existed a contrast between the theory of the law clearly 
expressed in the Acts of Uniformity and the practice of 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline. 
Pp. 79, folio; price 9d. There are four additional volumes—of evidence 
taken: Vol. I., pp. 543; price 4s. 5d. Vol. II., pp. 558; price 4s. 6d. 
Vol. III., pp. 412; price 3s. 4d. Vol. IV., pp. 320; price 2s. 7d. 
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the clergy in the conduct of public worship”; and that, 
moreover, “ the same failure to achieve universal observance 
of the legal standard laid down in the Acts of Uniformity, 
and the same variety in the character and significance of 
the deviations from that standard, which history reveals in 
the past, still exist with regard to the breaches and the 
neglect of the law relating to the conduct of Divine Service ” 
ar. 45). 
° The breaches of law that prevail at present are catalogued 
and described at length in Ch. IV. of the Report, under two 
heads; not counting Confession, Prayers for the Dead, and 
7 disregard in whole or in part ‘of the rubric which directs 
that the Creed of St. Athanasius shall be sung or said on 
certain Feast- days at Morning Prayer instead of the 
Apostles’ Creed,” all of which are dealt with separately. 
Under the first of the two heads just mentioned there 
are twenty-one species of irregularity*—the list is not 
exhaustive—w hich the Commissioners regard as not having 
“any significance beyond that which directly belongs to 
them as "showing a disregard of the exact requirements of 
the law ’’ (par. 45); the meaning of which is that the exis- 
tence or prevalence of irregularities of this class is not con- 
sidered due to the existence or prevalence of doctrinal views 
or beliefs different from those which prevailed when the 
Prayer Book took its present form. 
These irregularities are not difficult to deal with. Some 
of them are described (par. 295) as being “ due to careless- 
ness or to a deficient respect for the Church’s rule, ’"—failings 


*It may be well to give the list in full: —Omission of Exhortation in 
Holy Communion ; unauthorised notices; railful administrations; omis- 
sion of part of words of administration ; special services not wholly taken 
from the Prayer Book ; addresses in Confirmation service ; deacon reading 
Priests’ portion of Morning and Evening Prayer; collection during 
Morning or Evening Prayer; benediction after sermon at Evening 
Prayer; blessing at end of ante-Communion service before celebration ; 
omission of daily service; omission of service on Ascension Day; omis- 
sion of service on Holy-days; neglect to announce Holy-days or Fasting 
days ; omission of Prayer for Church Militant ; Baptism not ‘administered 
during Sunday services; neglect to catechise children during evening 
service on Sunday; neglect to give notice of intention to partake of 
Holy Communion, and neglect to require attendance of God-parent at 
Confirmation ; omission of whole or part of ante-Communion service ; 
interpolation ‘after the Gospel; placing elements on Holy Table before 
beginning of service. 
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which are not confined to Anglicans, and which, we are 
assured (ibid.), are decreasing among them owing to the 
pressure exercised by the Bishops and to the growing desire 
for a closer adherence to the directions of the Prayer Book 
and for more frequent services. In other cases it may be 
reasonably held that the rubric or regulation which is not 
observed has been found inconvenient and is no longer 
urged; as must happen to the regulations of every church 
or sect which retains any power of adapting itself to the 
changes that take place in the manners and modes of 
thought of the men and women to whom it ministers. In 
the Catholic Church, for instance, few priests now anoint 
the loins of men when administering Extreme Unction; and 
outside ordinations one never sees a cup containing a mix- 
ture of unconsecrated wine and water offered to communi- 
cants for purification, though this is expressly prescribed in 
the Missal (Ritus Servandus, Tit. X. n. 6). 

Under the second head are classed “illegal practices 
which, either from their nature, from historical association, 
or from some other cause, appear to have a significance 
beyond that which the practices in themselves possess ”’ 
(par. 45). Thirty-four such are recorded,*® of which some 
are deviations from the legal standard which “may be 
regarded as significant of doctrine formally defined and 
adopted by the Church of England,” while others are 
“significant of teaching legally declared not to be contrary 
or repugnant to the articles or formularies ” of that Church. 
A third and by far the most important class of deviations 
is composed of those “which are significant of doctrine 


*They are:—Vestments; Confiteor and Last Gospel; ceremonial 
mixing of the Chalice ; wafers ; Lavabo; hiding of the Manual Acts; the 
sign of the Cross ; Sanctus Bell; incense ; portable lights; lights upon the 
Holy Table; holy water; blessing of palms; Tenebrae; washing the 
Altars ; paschal candle ; Stations of the Cross; observance of Days not 
appointed by the Prayer Book to be observed (i. Harvest Thanksgivings, 
etc., ii. Black Letter Saints’ Days, iii. Days excluded from the Prayer 
Book Kalendar) ; celebrations (of Holy Communion) without communi- 
cants ; children’s Eucharists; Use of the Canon of the Mass; omission of 
the Invitation ; omission of the Creed and Gloria in Ezcelsis; elevation; 
genuflexion; Hece Agnus Dei, etc.; reservation; Mass of the Pre- 
Sanctified ; Benediction; observance of days excluded from the Prayer 
Book Kalendar, or introduced since the Reformation into the Kalendar 
of the Church of Rome ; hymns to the Blessed Virgin Mary ; intercessions 
of Saints; veneration of Images; veneration of Roods. 
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or teaching contrary or repugnant to the articles of formu- 
laries of the Church of England, and which must therefore 
be seriously misleading to the faith and devotion of its 
members. These last, in some instances at least, would 
not be defended by an appeal to the law of the Church of 
England; but warrant is claimed for them because they are 
alleged to be part of what is termed the heritage of the 
whole Catholic Church ” (pars. 76-78). 

All three classes of deviation are recognised as illegal ; 
but as those which are embraced in the first and second 
class are not derived from heretical doctrine, and are 
rather praeter than contra legem, they are made light of by 
the Commissioners, who recommend that some of them 
should be legalised; not, however, without “ efficient regu- 
lation and careful regard for the opinions and feelings of 
congregations ” (par. 79). For the Commissioners are care- 
ful to note that as “ the significance of many of these irregu- 
larities lies in an approximation to the forms of worship of 
the Church of Rome, an accumulation of such practices in 
a service may, under certain conditions, have an aggregate 
effect which is more serious and further removed from the 
standard of the Prayer Book and the type of worship incul- 
cated by the Church of England, than the several practices 
taken singly would appear to have” (par. 296). Moreover, 
apart altogether from the question of approximation to 
the teaching of the Church of Rome, the Commissioners 
think “it may well be doubted how far elaborate spectacu- 
lar ceremonial of this kind can be consistent with the 
spirit and genius of the Church of England.” Accordingly, 
they express an opinion that such “observances as the 
blessing and use of holy water, Tenebrae, the washing of 
altars, and the benediction and lighting of the Paschal 
Candle, may emphatically be said to belong to the class of 
ceremonies which were designedly abandoned in the six- 
teenth century” (ibid.). 

Practices unquestionably significant of doctrine con- 
demned by the Church of England, the Commissioners 
report (par. 297), “ have been shown to exist in considerable 
numbers,’’ though they “are far less frequent than most of 
those dealt with in the last paragraph. They cannot 
accurately be described as prevalent; and some of them 
seem to be very rare. The churches in which this class of 
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irregularity prevails are most often found in the metro- 
politan area (especially in the poorer districts), or in sea- 
side towns; but they exist also in other places, including 
some rural parishes. . . . The common feature prea 
in and characteristic of most of the illegal practices belong- 
ing to this class—such as elevation, genuflexion, use of the 
Canon of the Mass, use of the words ‘ Behold, the Lamb of 
God,’ etc., public reservation, solitary celebrations, simul- 
taneous celebrations of the kind referred to in the evidence 
[that is, Communion services or Masses said on different 
altars in the same church at the same time], celebrations 
without communicants, and children’s Eucharists [before 
confirmation children do not communicate |— is the tendency 
to attach to attendance at the consecration of the elements 
a quasi-sacramental efficacy apart from actual Communion, 
to regard the consecrated elements as in themselves objects 
of adoration, and to direct towards them some of the devo- 
tion which is due to our Blessed Lord Himself” (par. 297). 

“Prayers and hymns addressed to the Virgin Mary or 
involving invocation of Saints, and also the super- 
stitious use of images, belong to the same class of practices 
significant of doctrine repudiated by the Church of England 
as those just mentioned, and are open to condemnation for 
a similar reason. These practices lie on the Rome-ward 
side of a line of deep cleavage between the Church of Eng- 
land and that of Rome. It is significant that many of them 
seem to receive their chief support from a section of Church- 
men, who, lightly regarding the special ceremonial and 
distinctive teaching of the Reformed Church of England, 
and especially her claim to ordain, change, and abolish 
ceremonies or rites ordained only by man’s authority, pro- 
fess submission to what they term the Catholic custom—an 
allegiance which, in practice, is found to involve assimila- 
tion of some of the most distinctive methods of Roman 
worship ” (pars. 298, 299). 

This stroke is aimed at a new method of defence adopted 
by the Ritualists; not any longer a plea, such as the 
Tractarians made, that the doctrines and practices com- 
plained of are not illegal or in any way opposed to the 
articles or formularies of the Church, however they may 
have been ignored, denied, or even abhorred by Chureh- 
men; but rather a justification of what would be recognised 
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as disobedience if the laws which are flouted had binding 
force, and were not themselves illegal, and therefore null 
and void, as being formally opposed to and overruled by 
higher authority. 

A sound plea, if it can be sustained; though, perhaps, it 
may prove too much; as, for instance, that the independence 
which Ritualists are wont to claim for the national Church 
as persistently as any Protestant, is quite irregular. 


Il. 


There is one important breach of law to which the Com- 
missioners refer separately, as they were not able to place 
it in any of the classes distinguished so far; to wit, the dis- 
regard in whole or in part of the rubric which directs that 
the Creed of St Athanasius shall be sung or said on certain 
eo at Morning Prayer instead of the Apostles’ 
Creed. They are of opinion that this omission may be 
due to any of several different causes, some of which only 
have doctrinal significance, and they say they had no evi- 
dence before them as to the extent to which these causes 
severally operate (par. 294). 

An outsider finds it difficult to understand how there can 
be reasonable objection to the recitation of the Creed, 
except on the part of those who do not believe in the 
Trinity and Incarnation; or how Commissioners who are 
so severe on Ritualistic practices, which they regard as 
being opposed to the teaching of the Church of England, 
should deal so lightly with an acknowledged irregularity 
which seems to be easily traceable to disbelief in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion. 

No doubt, the minatory clauses of the Creed seem to 
convey to certain minds the notion that belief in the 
Trinity and Incarnation is necessary not merely as being 
of precept, but as a means of salvation; and even in the 
Catholic Church many would be distressed by the thought 
that damnation is entailed by invincible ignorance of either 
dogma. If the distress that is felt by so many Anglicans 
should be due to any notion of this kind, an easy remedy 
would be found in a declaration to the effect that the 
minatory clauses are to be understood of wilful unbelief or 
heresy, or, at least, that the faithful are permitted so to 
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understand them. No Christian should be distressed by a 
statement of belief that those are out of the way of salva- 
tion who wilfully refuse assent to what they know to have 
been revealed by God. This simple truth, no doubt, is 
often overlooked by Protestants, as is admitted in a resolu- 
tion on this subject, passed by the Upper House of the 
Southern Convocation in 1905; and it may be that in the 
minds of some the objection to the Athanasian Creed arises 
from the fact that they understand the minatory clauses as 
calling on them to condemn all who disbelieve in the 
Trinity and Incarnation, whether in good faith or in bad. 
A mistake of this kind, however, is so obvious and so easily 
corrected, that it is hard for outsiders to resist concluding 
from the fact that the only remedy proposed is to legalise 
the omission of the Creed, that the cause of distress is much 
more deeply rooted—in disbelief in the doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. One is thus inclined to sym- 
pathise with the advanced Ritualistic clergymen who are 
threatened with deprivation for the comparatively mild 
forms of heresy involved in their ceremonial, while the very 
grievous heresies implied by omission or curtailment of the 
Creed are practically permitted and legalised. 

The Commissioners report (par. 47) that they cannot 
“enter into the questions of doctrine which may be involved 
in this irregularity *—a confession which most people, I 
fancy, will find it difficult to bring into harmony with the 
fact that they have gone very carefully into the doctrinal 
aspect of other illegal practices. They did not regard 
themselves as precluded from considering the doctrinal 
aspect of private Masses and reservation of the Eucharist; 
why not, therefore, the doctrinal aspect of omission or cur- 
tailment of the Creed? Was it because they felt that the 
doctrine, which is impugned or denied by those who omit 
or curtail the Creed, is no longer received by a great body 
of the laity and even of the clergy? that, accordingly, the 
faith of the Church is changed, and that the omission or 
curtailment of the Creed is no longer significant of doctrine 
opposed to that of the Church of England ? 

This suggests a line of argument on which a logical mem- 
ber of that Church might conduct the defence of novelties 
in faith and irregularities in ceremonial—on the plea, that 
is, that not only ceremonies but dogmatic formule have but 
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their day, grow old and die, and should in due time make 
way for others more near to or expressive of what is now 
felt to be the truth. A defence of this kind would seem to 
be quite in harmony with Liberal principles and traditions. 
I do not know that it is not possible even for Conservatives ; 
though these, no doubt, must be very much hampered in 
applying a principle which of its nature is revolutionary. 

When it is admitted that the authority whereby a certain 
doctrine has been defined or a certain regulation made, is 
not infallible—that a mistake may have occurred—it is — 
to one who thinks that as a matter of fact a mistake has 
been made, to argue that the sooner the false step is re- 
traced the better. Constitutionally, the way to make these 
views prevail would be to appeal to those in authority at 
the present time to make the reform themselves; and, no 
doubt, both extremes in the Anglican Church have been 
doing this—the Liberals advocating the abolition or altera- 
tion of the rubric which directs that the Athanisian Creed 
be recited, and the Ritualists demanding liberty to practise 
the ceremonial which they love. So far these appeals have 
been without effect; it is still illegal to omit or curtail the 
Creed on certain days, as it also is to adore or cense the 
-Eucharistic elements. 

But whilst the Liberals, acting in the true revolutionary 
spirit, have in many cases, as the Commissioners report 
(par. 47), taken the law into their own hands, and frankly 
refuse to observe a rubric which they regard as antiquated 
and overworn, they denounce as licence the conduct of 
Ritualists who no less honestly regard themselves as bound 
to adore the Body and Blood of Christ which they believe 
to be really present in the Eucharistic elements. 

Of course it is open to those who omit the Creed to con- 
tend that the Ritualists are wrong, and that what they 
advocate as a reform would be rather a backward and down- 
ward movement—a return to the superstitions of earlier 
and darker times. And the Liberal and Protestant 
character of the Anglican Church as a body—which the 
Royal Commission faithfully represents—is seen in this, 
that whereas the Report contains a Recommendation to the 
effect that the existing law relating to the conduct of 
Divine Service should be so modified as to allow of greater 
liberty to those whose consciences are distressed by the 
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seeming harshness of the minatory clauses of the Creed, 
with regard to ritual the Recommendation is that certain 
ractices significant of advanced doctrine, on the Eucharist 
or the most part, should be promptly made to cease. 

Thus the Liberal revolt is justified, to the Liberal con- 
science, by appeal to the people, whom Liberal Protes- 
tantism has always regarded as being, after Christ, the 
source of ecclesiastical authority ; while the counter-revolu- 
tionists, recognising, as many of them do, that they are in 
revolt against the actual rulers of the national Church, are 
forced to justify themselves by appealing to the Church 
universal. It may be interesting to speculate as to the 
logical issue of this appeal. 


Til. 


The Commissioners, I notice, strongly as they pronounce 
against the legality of certain practices, are not insensible 
of the force of the contention of the Ritualists that a lay 
tribunal, such as the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, has no authority to decide what is the doctrine or 
what should be the discipline of any part of the Church of 
Christ. “It is recognised,” they report (par. 356), “that 
the authority exercised by this Court [the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council] is that of the Crown and not 
that of the Church. Without being itself a Church Court, 
and without pretending to possess spiritual jurisdiction, it 
has the duty of revising, when necessary, judgments given 
in Church Courts possessing spiritual jurisdiction. 
While there must be an appeal to the Crown from the 
Church Courts, it is not meant that Kings and Queens in 
their proper persons are by judicial sentences to decide the 
questions which arise about matters of faith and Christian 
religion.” 

The theory of the Commissioners is that if we distin- 
guish questions of fact from those of doctrine, the Crown 
has full power to determine the former, whilst questions of 
doctrine should be left altogether to the spiritual authority, 
—that is, to the Bishops. This, the Commissioners main- 
tain, is in accordance with the best traditions of the Church 
of England (par. 356). 

That the tradition has not been constant or uniform is 
admitted; between principle and practice there has been 
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some divergence, and this divergence has grown more con- 
spicuous in recent times (par. 359 sqq). During the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, we are told, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, without seeking to obtain 
the opinion of the Bishops as a body, decided several im- 
portant cases in which questions of doctrine were involved. 
These decisions were pressed against the Ritualists, as 
being declaratory of the law; and as they were the basis of 
other decisions in the ecclesiastical Courts, diocesan and 
provincial, these latter could not be logically accepted by 
Churchmen who repudiated the authority of lay tribunals 
in matters purely spiritual. 

Thus a great deal of the confusion that has arisen, as 
regards both doctrine and discipline, is traceable, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, to undue interference on 
the part of the Civil Power. In view of this they recom- 
mend (Recommendations, n. 5) that for the future “ where, 
in an appeal before the Final Court which involves charges 
of heresy or breach of ritual, any question touching the 
doctrine or use of the Church of England shall be in con- 
troversy, which question is not, in the opinion of the 
Court, governed by the plain language of documents having 
the force of Acts of Parliament, and involves the doctrine 
or use of the Church of England proper to be applied to 
the facts found by the Court, such question shall be 
referred to an Assembly of the Archbishops and Bishops 
of both Provinces, who shall be entitled to call in such 
advice as they may think fit; and the opinion of the 
majority of such Assembly of the Archbishops and Bishops 
with regard to any question so submitted to them shall be 
binding on the Court for the purposes of the said appeal.” 

Here we have what is practically a formal acknowledg- 
ment that the Ritualists are right in resisting the inter- 
ference of a lay tribunal in matters purely spiritual. I 
note, however, two things which seem to take from the 
value of this triumph :— 

(1). The first is that while the Commissioners profess 
(par. 356) to recognise that the Crown has no authority “ to 
define, decide, or determine any Article or point of the 
Christian faith and religion,”’ so that “if any cause of the 
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law divine or of spiritual learning happen to come in ques- 
tion,’’ it is the duty of the King “to have it declared, in- 
terpreted, and showed by the spirituality or English 
Church ;” they are careful to recommend that the spiritual 
tribunal shall have authority to decide only such questions 
as in the opinion of the lay Court are not “ governed by the 

lain language of documents having the force of Acts of 

arliament.’’ They suggest that the spiritual judges shall 
proceed to recast certain rubrics, not, however, before they 
have been authorised to do so by Letters of Business 
addressed to the Convocations; and that even then these 
bodies shall not do more than frame suggestions “ with a 
view to their enactment by Parliament ” (Recommendations 
2, 5). Throughout this Report Parliament is regarded as 
the supreme authority whereby the Articles of Religion, 
the rubrics, and all other documents or formularies have 
been and should be sanctioned. It is to Parliament in 
effect the Commissioners appeal to have the Bishops recog- 
nised as sole judges in matters of doctrine; as if this were 
not a point of doctrine, or as if Parliament were not a lay 
and might not even be an atheistic tribunal. 

(2). But even though it were recognised that all ques- 
tions of doctrine whatsoever were reserved to the Bishops, 
to be decided by them without any interference of the 
Civil Power—not even of Parliament or the Crown—it 
would still remain to be seen whether the Bench of Bishops 
would not denounce, as being opposed to the reformed faith 
of the Church of England, the dogmatic principles which 
are implied by such practices as reservation of the Blessed 
Eucharist with a view to its adoration, Corpus Christi pro- 
cessions and benediction with the Sacrament, hymns, 
prayers, and devotions involving invocation of or confession 
to the Blessed Virgin or the Saints, the veneration of 
images and roods, and the Requiem Masses that are said 
or sung in certain churches. If we may judge from the 
opinions expressed by the two Archbishops after what is 
known as the “Lambeth Hearings,” as well as from the 
joint pastoral letter in which these opinions were adopted 
and confirmed by the Bishops of both Provinces, the advo- 
cates of advanced ritual would seem to have little reason to 
hope for a decision favourable to them in case the question 
of doctrine were reserved to the spiritual authority. 
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IV. 


There remains, of course, an appeal to the Church 
universal or the Catholic custom or heritage, as it has been 
called. The Commissioners take this appeal to imply dis- 
regard for “the special ceremonial and distinctive teaching 
of the Reformed Church of England, and especially for her 
claim to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites 
ordained only by man’s authority” (par. 299). I do not 
know that so much would be admitted by the appellants. 
There is nothing illogical in allowing a claim to authority 
and yet appealing to a higher tribunal against a particular 
exercise of that authority. What the appeal does of neces- 
sity imply is recognition of an ecclesiastical tribunal 
superior to that of the local or national Church of England, 
to wit, the Church universal, including, of course, both the 
Greek and the Roman communions.' 

Now there can be no reasonable doubt that if all the 
bishops of the Christian world were to assemble in General 
Council, the immense majority would pronounce in favour 
of the doctrine and ceremonial of the advanced Ritualists 
—would give no hearing, at least, to their Low Church 
opponents. What, however, would be the value of such a 


1** What is the relation of the Church of England to the whole 
Catholic Church? It is that of a part. As a part the Church is 
bound by the authority of the whole Church. The Church of England 
is not an independent body. There are things it cannot do consistently 
with its position as a part.’’—Statement presented to the Commission 
on behalf of the English Church Union by Viscount Halifax, President 
of the Union. Minutes of Evidence, n. 22,909.—‘‘ We are perfectly 
ready to submit ourselves to the judgments and to obey the commands of 
the archbishops and bishops of England, sitting in their respective pro- 
vincial and diocesan synods, if they will declare themselves bound by 
the common law and general custom of the holy Catholic Church, and 
will act on that declaration in good faith.’’—Reply of same, Jbid. 
n. 22,870. 

** (Sir John Kennaway) . . . What does the whole Church include ; 
what is the meaning of the whole Church?—I should say that the two 
greater parts of what was, until the schism of East and West, one 
universal Catholic communion, are the Roman and the Orthodox 
Churches put together. 

“‘ And they are the whole Church. That excludes the Anglican !— 
Includes it, I trust.’’—Evidence of same, Jbid. nn. 23,132-3. 
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decision, seeing that authority supposes unity—a true cor- 
porate personality—and that there could be no pretension 
to corporate unity in an assembly which is impossible, for 
the simple reason that the members of which it might be 
composed excommunicated one another long since and still 
persist in doing so? There is no tribunal but one that can 
overrule the decision of the local Church of England; and, 
Ritualists, as long as they remain Protestants, cannot 
appeal to that. 

There was, of course, a time when the Greek, Roman, 
and Anglican communions were united in one organic 
whole—during the first six centuries, let us say. But, 
except in so far as it may survive in one or other of its 
constituents, the Church of the first centuries is dead and 
gone; its authority is merely historical, and it is only by 
way of metaphor that appeals are taken to the tribunal of 
history. If the ordinances of the present Bishops of the 
Establishment, based on the Book of Common Prayer and 
the Articles of Religion, are to be overruled, it must be by 
an authority which lives and breathes to-day, not by that 
of the Church in the sixth or any other past century; that 
is, unless we completely disregard the authority of what is 
called the Church of England. 

Herein lies the weak point of the position occupied by 
the extreme High Churchmen, as by all schismatics. The 
Church of Christ is not merely an agglomeration of inde- 
pendent national churches, somewhat like the entity that 
is known as the Powers of Europe; it is a kingdom, with 
the unity and corporate authority that this implies. 
Neither is it something that flourished long ago and may 
possibly be revived again, like the Holy Roman Empire. 
It is an ever living Church, against which the Gates of Hell 
shall not prevail; with which are Christ and His Holy 
Spirit, to help and guide it in its teaching and in its cere- 
monial, all days without intermission even to the end of 
time. It is living and it is one; the living body of Christ, 
fitly framed and knit together, united by the only bond 
that can conceivably bind different individuals into one 
personality, a common rule. 

There is no rule and no authority common to the scat- 
tered communions to which advanced Ritualists make 
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appeal when they claim the common heritage of Christen- 
dom : who would speak of the Roman, Greek, and Anglican 
Churches as being fitly bound and knit together, seein 
that the Roman Church, at least, holds no communion wit 
the other two! They are more separated than Italy, 
Russia, and England are in the political order; and who 
would ever dream of representing these as one kingdom 
with a common rule? 

Neither can you appeal to the Church of the first six 
centuries, unless you are prepared to admit that the King- 
dom of God is no longer to be found on earth. 

The Anglican Church will be forced by inexorable logic, 
either to renounce its doctrine of apostolic succession by 
Holy Order and episcopal jurisdiction, whereby it is dis- 
tinguished from the Nonconformist sects, or to admit the 
beliefs and religious practices in which the development of 
that doctrine results as necessarily as the flower comes from 
the seed. In what does the priest or bishop differ from 
the mere preacher, if the priestly power of order is of no 
avail to place the Body of Christ in the Eucharist, and to 
forgive sins in the Sacrament of Penance? In what way 
is episcopal authority apostolic, if it may be overruled by 
a tribunal which draws its title from the people’s will? 
But if the Body of Christ is really present in the Eucharist, 
why not adore it there? Why not reserve and expose for 
veneration the elements in which it is enshrined? No 
doubt Chrst’s Body is but a creature; but would you have 
refused to adore the whole Christ, at once human and 
divine, if you had met Him on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee? And if you really believe that as a priest you have 
power to absolve from sin, can you be so niggardly as to use 
this beneficent power only in favour of the dying? Why 
would you stay the development of the principles in which 
you believe—stay it whether at the sixth or at the sixteenth 
century? Why not, like Professor Harnack, proclaim at 
once that the whole liturgical and ecclesiactical system— 
including power of order and episcopal authority—is so 
much dross of human accretion, whereby the pure gold of 
the divine message was defiled and obscured almost from 
the beginning? 

Catholics cannot but sympathise with Ritualists in 
their efforts to defend these principles and to provide 
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for their development; in their struggle against the 
interference of the Civil Power in matters purely spiritual ; 
and in whatever protest they make against the doctrine 
that there is no ecclesiastical authority superior to that 
of the national Church. Let them see to it that the 
authority to which they make appeal is real; as it cannot 
be if it be confined to a dead past, or if it survive only in 
a number of disconnected and mutually repellant sects. 





Che Origin of Cife: Its Physical Basis 
and Definition.’ 


Is it possible in any manner known to science to evoke life 
in non-living matter? The question here set forth is one 
of the great outstanding problems which, in an epoch of 
special activity in scientific discovery, is bound to engage 
the attention of the more speculative among the multitude 
of expert workers in biology and physics. Time was when 
the interest in this great problem and the belief in an 
affirmative answer might be said to have seemed well 
within the range of the practicable in the minds of many 
followers of science. It is hard to realise the depth and 
breadth of the enthusiasm which lit up the scientific imagi- 
nation when the hypothesis of evolution first led biological 
thought in the direction of seeking a coherent and syste- 
matic arrangement of the phenomena of living things in an 
internal unity of form and function resulting from a com- 
mon descent. Causation was sought within, and not with- 
out; powers and qualities of matter which had been deemed 
radically different were found, with every fresh advance of 
scientific knowledge, to be correlated and inter-dependent ; 
a domain extra-sclentific, indeed, might exist; but because 
it was extra-scientific, and as such a menace to the system 
of thought and inquiry demanded of material study, it was 
calmly ignored in the assumption that at last a power to 
overcome the sublime secrets of nature was in the hands of 
men. If the theory of animal descent for man was so 
readily assimilated, and if organic evolution had won over 
almost all the leaders of science, a comprehensive view of 
natural phenomena could not exclude the hope of bridging 
the chasm which, so far, had separated life and non-life. 
The compelling influence of the enthusiasm for evolution, 
indeed, urged on inquiry to a ready and immediate demon- 
stration of the conditions of a problem so cognate to it as 


?By J. Butler Burke. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1906. 
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that of the origin of life. If we look back with wonder at 
the ferment of intellectual activity so rapidly brought into 
being by the opening up of biological ideas, it is not the less 
clear that the march of events gave, in the most natural 
manner, the problem of biogenesis an appropriate place in 
scientific thought. 

The controversy in which Tyndall, Huxley, and Pasteur 
figured as protagonists, had an actuality of great moment. 
It coincided with a philosophy abounding in confidence, 
rampant on the wave of success, clamouring for revolu- 
tionary discovery. Whatever may be said against their 
philosophic principles, there can be little doubt that the 
candour and thoroughness with which the leaders of evolu- 
tion faced the question of the origin of life, and accepted 
their failure to demonstrate it, have exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence in liberating biological thought from the 
vanity of unsafe speculation, and in promoting a truer in- 
sight into the profound complexity, even if reluctant to 
admit the apartness, of vital phenomena. The change of 
temper which thus relegated interest in the fundamental 
problems to the unknown future of perfectly developed 
physical and chemical knowledge, was an immense gain 
to science, converging attention on systematic and detailed 
expansion of method. Critical thought was devoted to an 
analysis of the more proximate problems, and slowly but 
surely scientific philosophy adjusted itself to the more 
cautious habits of the older systems. It would be difficult 
to say what is the precise basis of the theory of evolution 
in the present day. One by one the various methods by 
which evidence of its truth has been asserted to be estab- 
lished or attainable have been so damagingly criticised by 
believers in the theory itself, that it would seem almost 
impossible that we shall ever have a generally accepted con- 
structive system of causation. Not that the hypothesis of 
evolution has been supplanted. “If we abandon the theory 
of descent,” says M. Yves Delage, “we must attribute the 
origin of animal forms, either to spontaneous generation, or 
to une puissance divine quelconque, and both the one and 
the other view would be eztra-scientifique.” It is the word 
of an apparently materialistic evolutionist. But, apart 
from philosophic inquiry into the ultimate origin of causa- 
tion, it will always be the aim of the positive science of 
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biology to seek for evidence of the laws of internal unity in 
biological phenomena and, within limits perfectly intel- 
ligible, to hold by natural causation. The acceptance of 
an unifying principle in the diversified forms of animal life 
is a standpoint invaluable as a stimulus to research, and 
fruitful in endeavouring to account for the coherence of 
phenomena. None the less, the appearance in recent years 
of vitalistic theories within the scientific fold, which have 
found favour with men steeped in biological tradition, is a 
true criterion of the current of opinion which has broadened 
the concepts of mechanical philosophy. 

In even a greater degree the silence or the indifference of 
science to the problem of the origin of life, through all the 
development of the past thirty years, is significant of the 
cautious attitude which more extended knowledge has dic- 
tated in dealing with fundamental questions. Great as 
have been the achievements of organic chemistry, and widely 
as the boundaries of physiological knowledge have been 
enlarged, current biology, on the whole, maintains an atti- 
tude more reserved than ever on the elucidation of the 
intrinsic peculiarity of vital processes. 

And yet scientific experiment has not lost the fascinating 
touch of mystery which must ever surround the seeking of 
the unknown. Notwithstanding all the great things which 
science has accomplished, and accustomed as we have be- 
come to the almost daily appearance of fresh fruits of 
scientific genius, there is a marvellous interest in that fer- 
tility of nature which from time to time puts us face to face 
with problems wholly new. The brilliant experiments of 
J. J. Thomson and others have given us an electrical theory 
of matter which seems destined to profoundly modify the 
fundamental concepts of chemistry. The discovery of 
radium has unlocked for popular demonstration a hidden 
energy of matter, raising interesting questions for the 
master minds of science, and throwing aside the barriers of 
conventional method for workers illumined by the magic of 
daring speculation. 

In such perspective a question such as that of the origin 
of life, attracts an interest unwarranted by the common 
plane of experience. Is it the misty intangible thing of 
shadow which we have so long thought it? Success waits 
on courage and trial alone can answer. 
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Whatever be our matured opinion of the reasonableness of 
the quest, it is quite clear that Mr. Butler Burke’s communi- 
cation, in 1905, of the results of the investigations on the 
action of radium in provoking the appearance of substances 
in some manner resembling living things from non-livin 
matter, experiments which he conducted in the Cavendish 
Laboratory, aroused the greatest interest—the daily Press 
giving them a sensational publicity. Mr. Burke promptly 
brought his results to the notice of the scientific societies, 
and physicist, chemist, and biologist, sceptical, no doubt, 
but not the less attracted, hastened to study for them. 
selves the character of the bodies to which Mr. Burke had 
given the name of radiobes. We now have a full account of 
the experiments, results and theories of their discoverer in 
the work published this year. 

It may be remarked at once that a great part of the book 


is devoted to an exposition of the author's general views 
regarding the ultimate relation of life and matter. Of the 
nineteen chapters into which the book is divided, the sixth 
deals with the radium experiments, the seventh with the 
work of other observers on the production of artificial cells, 


a kindred subject of value as a collateral guide to the nature 
of the radiobes. Chapters XIII. to XVIII. are occupied 
with the author’s views and researches on the subject of 
molecular behaviour in what are universally regarded as 
inanimate activities—flames, phosphorescence, fluorescence 
—Mr. Burke’s researches having, however, permitted him 
to speak of those phenomena as forms of what he terms 
“ physical metabolism,’’ which he considers to be similar to 
though simpler than the metabolism of living things, and 
so makes it cognate to his work on radiobes. The 
remainder of the book is taken up with the author’s general 
views, concluding with a chapter on matter and mind-stuff 
in which he adumbrates a philosophy of idealism. 

From what has been said, it will be clear that the author 
traverses a wide area, and treats his readers to a rich feast 
of ideas on a subject of special interest. The reader may 
possibly find it sometimes difficult to follow the argument 
in certain passages, but that will not prove a deterrent 
to those who desire to know how far the author justifies the 
hope that his method “ gives us, at least, something which 
admits of being placed in the gap, or as, at least preferably, 
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it might be called, the borderland between living and dead 
matter.” 

This quotation, from the preface to his book, suggests that 
the author makes no claim to the production of unquestion- 
ably living matter. It is placed beyond doubt by such 
sentences as the following :— 

“The — of biogenesis, supported and almost con- 
clusively established, though not completely so, by Pasteur 
and Tyndall, the principle that life as we know it has 
developed only from pre-existing life, may still no doubt 
hold good. If these artificial forms are alive, it is not life 
as we know it in nature. It is not life which can claim 
descent from the remote past, and it is not life which will 
hand on its own type to the distant future. The idea that 
we should ever produce such living protoplasm as we see 
to-day in nature, that the protoplasm should be evolved 
from inactive matter in the laboratory seems extremely 
improbable. There is but one step from the artificial to 
the natural, and it is a step that by artificial means we do 
not think we shall ever be able to take. The gap is insur- 
mountable, and the most we hope to accomplish is to fill in 
a few of these gaps in the chain of evolution. That is what 
we have been endeavouring to do. We do not think that 
science for many days to come will be successful in filling 
all the gaps. But it may continue day by day to furnish 
a new link, philosophically speaking, between living and 
so-called dead matter” (p. 188). 

Life de novo not therefore being in question, it may well 
be asked how the form and flavour of vitality came to be 
associated with the interesting little bodies which appeared 
in the test tubes of sterilized bouillon in which Mr. Burke 
had introduced some particles of a salt of radium. We 
shall have the answer in the extracts given later, but for 
those who seek for wonders, they must be content to know 
that Mr. Burke has not obtained living forms, nor does he 
claim to have obtained them, if by living forms we restrict 
our vision to that which all the world calls living. 

_ And yet his work will have a true scientific value if, even 
indirectly, it throws light on the hidden activities of living 
matter. It is from this point of view then the reader must 
approach the subject and estimate the value of the author’s 
work. Many interesting theories have been from time to 
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time put forward of heredity, of reproduction, of the sub- 
stances the chemical properties of which might enable them 
to take the initiative in carrying on the assimilation and 
waste of living matter, and so on, all of them suggestive in 
their bearing on one or other fundamental vital activity, and 
all propounded by men experts in biological science. Mr. 
Burke’s position differs in two points. He is a physicist, 
not a biologist, and his theory embraces the nature of 
matter almost as much as that of life, a position which ina 
large measure explains how so great a body of speculation 
has gathered round the radiobes and he invites the reader to 
accompany him even when the drift of the theory takes him 
into the regions of soaring imagination. 

We shall now see what the author has to say of radiobes. 
We are told that a culture appeared in the bouillon after a 
short exposure, that after twenty-four hours signs of growth 
are visible, that the consistency with which they appear, 
and their form at each stage of development, are not their 
least striking features. Viewed with a 1's-inch microscopic 
lens, their first appearance is that of diplococci, and there 
is an indication of their having originated from ultra micro- 
scopic particles. “The very minute quantity which could 
be experimented with rendered it extremely difficult to 
investigate their chemical composition; but the method of 
prolonged observation enables us to study their structure 
and behaviour, and to decide the question as to whether 
they are crystalline or organised and living forms.” 

A number of micro-plates are shown. “ Plate I. does not 
reveal any structure, but Plate II. distinctly shows the 
existence of a nucleus of a highly organised body, whilst 
later, in Plate III., the particular segregative effects of 
growth and development which it would appear rule 
crystals out of court is evidenced. . . .”’ “ The growth 
is from the minutest visible specks, which develop into two 
dots, then into a dumb-bell shaped appearance, later a 
biscuit shape, and later still more Fike frog’s spawn through 
various stages, as in the figures, until a shape is reached 
different from its previous forms, when it divides and loses 
its individualtiy, and ultimately becomes resolved into 
minute crystals. This is a development which no crystal 
has yet been known to make, and forces upon the mind the 
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idea that these bodies must be organisms; the fact, how- 
ever, that they are soluble in water seems, on the other 
hand, to disprove the suggestion that they can be bacteria. 
But the tt of growth at a certain stage of develop- 
ment, together with the particular sub-division, is a clear 
indication of the continuous adjustment of internal to ex- 
ternal relations, and thus suggests vitality.”’ 

“ The sub-division is the most striking thing about them, 
and a clear idea of its actual nature cannot be derived fully 
from the photographs. . . . These products of radio- 
activity thus manifest, not merely instability and decay, 
but growth, sub-division, reproduction, and, as it were, ad- 
justment of their internal functions to their surroundings ; 
a circumstance which may be found equivalent to nutrition. 

After six or seven days, and, at times, even less, 

‘they develop nuclei; and later still they cease to grow, and 
then begin to segregate and multiply.”’ On the other hand, 

these bodies are soluble in warm water, they “ obviously lie 

altogether outside the beaten track of living things,” and, 

“though in their living or semi-living states they may differ 

widely from crystals, yet their final products are nothing 

more than these.” 

Thus, according to the author, the radiobes possess a 
nuclear structure and manifest assimilation and reproduc- 
tion, properties sufficiently striking to rivet the attention of 
the biologist, if really present. He grants that they do not 
possess all the properties of living protoplasm, yet he 
asks us to regard them as having what he terms the n-1 
properties of that substance, indexing life, we presume, 
as n. There is, however, hardly anything convincing in 
his account of them, if we apply to it the measure of our 
knowledge of the ordinary living cell. We find no proof 
of cell organisation in that sense. Assimilation, in the 
physiological meaning of the word, is provable only by 
chemical investigation, and increase in size alone is not to 
be considered a test of it, even if the author is warranted 
in regarding the form of the radiobes as something different 
rom. at least ordinary crystalline bodies. There is no 
proof of assimilation in the behaviour ascribed to the 
radiobes. Nor does reproduction terminate in minute 
crystals. The interesting account in chap. VII. of the 
well-known mimic cells—gas bubbles, crystals, oil drops, 
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etc.—produced by the mixing of various fluids and salts, 
for which no biologist claims any vitality, will arouse, 
even in the casual reader, the thought that they 
sufficiently approximate in microscopical appearance to the 
radiobes to suggest more easily worked-out affinities than 
that which places them near living matter. 

So that one by one the positive elements of vital nature 
claimed for radiobes fail to respond to biological analysis. 
How then are we to interpret the confidence with which the 
author so freely applies the terminology of vital phenomena 
to appearances presented by the radiobes, bodies to which he 
variously refers as something between crystals and bacteria, 
in the “ borderland” between the animate and inanimate, 
artificial life as distinct from natural life. The answer is 
to be found in the elaborate effort at unifying the pheno- 
mena of animate and inanimate activities which occupies 
the greater part of the book. 

“The boundary between living and dead matter was sup- 
posed to be adequately defined, whereas we think it now 
appears it can no more be laid down than that between 
biology and psychology. Between biology and physics it 
seems to be indefinable. When we bear in mind the gradual 
and continued simplification as we descend from the most 
complex forms to the simplest atoms, it cannot fail to 
attract the attention of the acute observer that so also this 
continual dropping off of properties means something—that 
the process is in the limit continuous. This is the doctrine 
we propose to consider, and which we may in the end be 
forced to accept as the most consistent and scientific 
one.” (p. 10). 

And again, “we have argued that the scale of living 
things varies continuously from the most complex molecular 
forms even to the simplest molecular and atomic group- 
ings; and, perhaps, even the groupings of electrons within 
the atom itself. That such dynamicably unstable types 
of aggregations showing metabolism are to be found in a 
gradually simplifying scale from the unit cell of the biolo- 
gist through complicated catalytic processes manifested in 
many chemical reactions, even in luminosity, phosphores- 
cence and fluorescence, down to the processes of radio- 
activity taking place within the atom itself; all of which 
indicate the continuous building up and breaking down of 
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groups of molecules and atoms” (p. 13). Life, therefore, 
according to Mr. Burke, is in the atom of radium, in phe- 
nomena such as luminosity and phosphorescence. The term 
metabolism, which, in ordinary scientific terminology, means 
the chemical processes involved in the building up and in 
the waste of living bodies, is now held to cover a variety of 
chemical phenomena, involving the integration and disin- 
tegration of molecules. Life stuff or bioplasm (a substance 
hitherto unknown to science), as distinct from protoplasm, 
is inorganic, says Mr. Burke, and contains the germ and 
mode of motion of vitality. Our author makes a sudden 
descent to terra firma, rather startling, but happily sug- 
gesting where the radiobes come in. “It is not a seed 
that grows on every soil, but only flourishes in the chosen 
environment of beef jelly.” Ultimately he would reduce 
all nature to two great divisions, “a vast store of energy 
which it is displaying, or about to display, in virtue of its 
instability ; and that which either forms similar, but which 
is in a stable state which ordinary means cannot disturb, 
or does not possess that energy at all.’ With him the 
problem of the origin of life, and that of the origin of 
matter, are really the same thing. 

Out of the vast array of phenomena which the author has 
thus available for his elucidation of ordinary vital phe- 
nomena, he fixes on the molecular building up and breaking 
down of ordinary living matter as the essential element in 
vitality, and every simpie phenomenon analogous in what- 
ever degree throughout the realm of nature becomes simi- 
larly vital. So are we to understand the “ vitality ” of the 
atoms of radium and of luminosity, phosphorescence, and 
fluorescence. The primordial origin of such phenomena, he 
tells us, arose in the struggle of unstable energy in the uni- 
verse, effecting groupings and aggregates of electrons, 
atoms, molecules, and out of the immense variety of unions 
possible the more stable forms persisted. One by one, 
according to our author, the various properties of matter 
were acquired, and condensation went on somewhat on the 
parallel of the nebular origin of the stars. In this manner 
certain molecular groupings advanced far ahead of their 
fellows, and by natural selection was finally evolved that 
articularly stable and complex combination which we call 
lving protoplasm. To this he grants the possession of the 
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n properties of living substance, and in his theory he has 
no difficulty in postulating the existence of other living 
molecules less advanced, less capable of persistence, 
strugglers endeavouring to get on with the limited endow- 
ment of the n-1 properties, the n-2 properties, of their more 
fortunate compeer. 

The descent of living protoplasm thus reaching back into 
the measureless past ‘the highest product of an evolution 
from the primordial state of even inorganic matter, the 
author is willing to admit that not even radium acting on 
organic substance has any chance whatever of producing it. 
But what is there to prevent one from holding that the com- 
bination of radio activity and organic matter might not 
chance to work out the elaboration of the hypothetical n-1 
or n-2 forms. 

This is what Mr. Burke wishes us to understand when he 
places his radiobes in the borderland between the living 
and the dead. That the author has confidence in his theory 
is shown by the elaborate way in which he handles 

“biogen,” “ vital units,” “ nth or ultimate nuclei,” “ charac- 
terless nebulous biogen,” and “concentrated biogen,” 
hypothetical substances all, postulated to account for the 
endowment of living protoplasm with some of its remark- 
able properties, and to connect it with a theory of the 
vitality of inorganic matter. A further exposition of his 
views may be quoted : “We thus regard the ultimate vital 
substance which seems to play so mysterious a part in the 
phenomena of nature as corresponding to a state of matter 
which should be described as neither molecular nor atomic, 
but of matter in the process of being; a state of electrotonic 
aggregation from w hich matter in the course of time ‘has 
been evolved, the borderland or critical state between dis- 
integrated and integrated electricity. In fact if we regard 
electrons in the free state as gaseous electricity, and elec- 
trons condensed into atoms as solid electricity, then biogens 
or vital substances would correspond to electricity or 
electrons in the ill- defined state between them.” 

Defining life as a “ specialised mode of motion of a com- 
plex system of molecules in a dynamically unstable state, 
so that there is a continuous or continua] change or flux in 
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its substance between the individual aggregates of mole- 
cules and their surroundings,” he permits himself by this 
simple physical formula to include in it phenomena of what 
everyone regards as non-living matter. With this wholly 
new definition of life, a definition which no biologist would 
accept, joined to the electrical theory of matter, Mr. 
Burke has apparently satisfied himself that he has 
all that is needed for a constructive theory of 
cell organisation. The existence of an nth or ulti- 
mate nucleus within the ordinary nucleus is assumed. 
This hypothetical body is conceived as determining by its 
electrical properties the flow and flux within the cell. 

“On the whole we have been led to think that the biogen 
or substance that constitutes the ultimate nucleus is some- 
thing of the nature of a highly unstable element which has 
many of the chemical properties of the cyanogen radical, 
that in fact it is so very ill-defined as an element that a 
chemist would scarcely regard it as such, whilst its manifold 
potentiality and possibilities lead us to regard it as some- 
thing more than a radical, and, therefore, as an aggrega- 
tion, ill-defined though it should be, of electrons, consti- 
tuting not so much a little solar system, as the stable 
elements may be said to do, but a miniature sun, so to 
speak, wherein a vast complexity of motion is taking place ; 
that vital substance or biogen we regard as neither mole- 
cular nor atomic, strictly speaking, but the substance from 
which molecules and atoms by condensation are evolved. 
In a word, we regard the biogens as a sort of nebula of 
electrons. in the process of formation into atoms and ele- 
ments, and we have therefore called them bio-elements.”’ 

Though one may feel that in this wealth of theory, where 
proof and disproof are alike impossible, devoid in the major 

art of any accepted basis of fact, we have got away 
from the concrete radiobe to something perfectly intangible, 
it must be remembered that consistent and well-grounded 
theory has a recognised place in scientific progress, and 
the author makes a most painstaking effort to establish his 
views. We could wish that the connections between the 
subjects of which he treats and the “natural” vital pro- 
cesses as distinct from the “ artificial ’? were more obvious, 
but that is probably due to the exigencies of a theory which 
is so bound up with an enlargement of the electrical theory 
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of matter. The biological part of his treatise is wholly un- 
satisfactory; but that can hardly be surprising when one re- 
calls that the question of the origin of “ natural” life-is not 
so much that which is bound up with the radiobes as that of 
the so-called borderland between the living and the non- 
living. 

The book, despite the extravagance of theory, is certainly 
interesting, and will be widely read. There are some 
curious errors in the description of ordinary cell structure 
which will be readily noted by the biological reader. Even 
if Mr. Burke’s efforts to elucidate the problem of the origin 
of life have left us where we were before the discovery of 
radium, he has, at least, aroused fresh interest in an old 
problem. 


D. J. Correy. 





Che Ethical Aspect of Bovcotting.’ 


“ BoycortTinc ” is a word often taken in a very vague sense 
to mean any kind of ostracism, or exclusive dealing. In its 
strict sense, however, we may describe it as a combination 
to compel a person by means in themselves lawful, not to 
enter into contracts that are just, or to forego them when 
entered into. It isa combination; that is, several agree and 
bind themselves to one another to do or not to do some- 
thing. There is compulsion; that is, the aggrieved party, 
though wishing to enter into or maintain the contract is 
deterred from doing so by fear of the consequences 
threatened by the combination. The means are in them- 
selves lawful; that is, apart from the fact of the combina- 
tion, and apart from the object of the threat. Those means 
are the threat of not entering into contracts, and not hold- 
ing social intercourse with the obnoxious party. I do not 
consider here the case where similar effects are produced by 
threat of bodily violence, maiming, murder, destruction of 
property, etc. Those means are in themselves unlawful, 
and the consideration of them is therefore outside the pur- 
view of my enquiry. Not to enter into contracts with one, 
and not to hold social intercourse with him, are in them- 
selves lawful, or, at least, not against justice, for no one is 
bound in justice to enter into contracts with a particular 
person or to speak to him. How far, then, is such action 
against justice (I.) by reason of the end towards which it is 
directed, or (II.) from the fact that it is the result of a com- 
bination? It seems to be against strict justice from its end, 
and against both legal and strict justice from the 
combination. 

It will help us in our investigation to take an example of 
some of the cases that have happened. A is a shopkeeper 
who has taken a farm from which the tenant has been 


1 Note.—This article was written in the main before Dr. 
M‘Donald's appeared, and, consequently, there are many interesting 
topics suggested by his article to which I have not referred. 
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evicted by the landlord. Consequently the local organisa- 
tion agrees to boycott A; neither to buy from him nor sell 
to him, and not to hold any social intercourse with him, 
unless he gives up the farm. This is the simplest aspect of 
boycotting, and the principles that govern it govern also 
the subsidiary acts by which others outside the combina- 
tion are deterred from dealing with the shopkeeper. Now 
the members of the combination, as individuals, are per- 
fectly within their right in changing their custom from A 
to another shopkeeper, and in not speaking to him. By 
taking their custom from him, and refusing to hold social 
intercourse with him, they do not sin against justice, for A 
has no right in justice to these acts. They may, indeed, 
sin against charity, but we do not now consider how far 
Boycotting is a sin against charity or against any other 
virtue but justice. Everyone feels that herein lies its essen- 
tial malice. Is there, then, injustice from the fact (I.) that 
individually they threaten those acts to compel A to give 
up the farm, or (II.) that they combine to make the threat? 

With regard to the first part of the question, it seems 
to me that the threat does assume the malice of a sin 
against strict justice from the purpose for which it is made. 
Though, individually, they are within their right in depriv- 
ing the shopkeeper of their custom and their intercourse, 
they have no right that he should give up the farm in order 
to retain their custom, and, therefore, their threat implies 
that they demand in return for their custom, not only just 
value for their money, but also that the shopkeeper resign 
the profit and convenience which he hopes to gain from the 
farm. They claim, in addition to goods, the right to dic- 
tate to him what he is to do about this contract, a thing 
which, antecedently, they are not justified in doing. Now 
I may, without violating strict justice, absolutely refuse 
a man a good over which I have control. I may also 
sell it to him, but if I do, I cannot demand more than 
the fair value, even though his necessity is such that I could 
compel him to give more. For example, I have a boat at 
the brink of a river. One comes along, pursued by enemies 
who wish to take his life. He asks me for my boat to 
enable him to get the river between himself and his pur- 
suers. Let us suppose that £10 would compensate me fully 
for my labour and the risk I run. If I refuse him the 
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boat altogether, I do not sin against justice, though, to be 
sure, I do against charity. If I engage to row him across 
for £10 the bargain is fair. But if I say to him “I will not 
row you across unless you give me £100,” then, in inten- 
tion, I am guilty of injustice to the extent of wishing to 
rob him of £90, and if he gives me £100, I am guilty of 
injustice in act to the extent of £90, and am bound to 
restore that amount. His necessity is no asset of mine, out 
of which to make profit; but it is out of this necessity pre- 
cisely that the sum of £90 is made. 

In the same way an individual may refuse his custom to 
the shopkeeper absolutely, without sinning against iustice ; 
but if he wishes to extort, in consideration of his custom, 
not merely goods to the value of his money, but also the 
right to dictate to the shopkeeper that he is to give up a 
certain farm and thereby lose a certain amount of con- 
venience and profit, then the purpose of his threat makes 
him guilty of a sin against justice. The loss, indeed, of 
an individual’s custom would not appear a serious loss to 
the shopkeeper, and would not have much effect in compel- 
ling him to surrender a good on which he had set his heart ; 
but if several agree to the same line of action, the com- 
bination has, at least, this effect that it unites several small 
losses into one serious loss, which would have a considerable 
effect on the threatened person. It seems, then, to be 
clear that without sinning against jusitce one may refuse 
absolutely and without assigning any reason, to grant to 
another a good over which one has control, and may do so 
even in revenge for some past offence. But if one grants 
that good, and demands a price for it, one may not demand 
for it more than it is worth. Boycotting violates this 
principle, and, therefore, seems to be a sin against strict 
justice, so that the combination would per se be bound to 
restitution, the extent of which in the case made would be 
the loss the shopkeeper suffered through being forced un- 
justly to give up the farm. 

In the preceding argument I have taken it for granted 
that all sources of value in what is offered by the combina- 
tion are considered, and yet what is demanded is above the 
total value. For example, it would be perfectly legitimate 
to combine to demand the goods at a lower price, provided 
a fair profit is allowed.. A special source of value exists 
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in the combination, for the custom of many being guaran- 
teed to the shopkeeper makes it worth his while to be con- 
tent with a smaller profit from each. 

I have taken it for granted, also, that what is demanded 
in excess is a good that is naturally the matter of a contract 
of buying and selling, or some such formal contract, 
wherein the money price fully represents, in the estimation 
of men, the value of the article bought or the service 
rendered. 

Is this so with a doctor’s services and the fee he gets? Is 
his fee looked upon as the full monetary equivalent of his 
advice? Manifestly no; it is a honorarium given to him 
for his support, he having given the benefit of his skill. No 
one would think of saying that the one was the equivalent 
of the other. The contract is a contractus innominatus, 
of the class Facio ut des, what we may call an informal one. 
It is like that between the priest and one who gives him a 
honorarium for Mass. Hence a doctor may demand for his 
services other rights in addition to the fee he gets, for 
example, the right that he is not to be called to consultation 
with an objectionable person. 

Again, there may be special circumstances of incon- 
venience which justify the contracting party in demanding 
a counterbalancing convenience or an increased price. For 
example, it is a special inconvenience to the cook, referred 
to by Dr. M‘Donald, to live with a particular servant, and 
she may demand the dismissal of that servant. Does she, 
then, in return for cooking, demand, not only her wages, 
but also the right to dictate what servants her mistress 1s to 
keep? No. There are here really two contracts: one 
formal, that she is to cook for such a wage; the other in- 
formal, in accordance with which things that seriously and 
exceptionally inconvenience her are to be removed. Her 
wages pay her for cooking. They do not pay her to endure 
special incovenience. My argument, then, applies only to 
those contracts in which the money given is regarded as 
the full equivalent of what is received. It supposes that 
what is demanded is more than the full price of what is 
offered, taking into consideration all sources of value, and 
compensation for special inconveniences. 

But if in the district there is a public spirit in virtue of 
which, without agreement, spontaneously, and of their own 
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accord, people give up dealing with this shopkeeper who 
has taken the evicted farm, it is not boycotting in the strict 
sense. It may be against charity, but it is not against strict 
justice. Nor would it be against strict justice for a man to 
persuade them to do this in revenge for the taking of the 
farm. He advises them to do what each of them has a 
right to do, viz., to take his custom elsewhere, and treat 
the man as a stranger. Nor would it be against strict 
justice for them to agree freely to do this as a punishment 
on the shopkeeper, provided, for a reason we shall see 
later on, the combination is not so extensive as to shut him 
out from all contracts and all social intercourse. They are 
then, as far as strict justice is concerned, only in the 
position of the boat-owner, who, out of revenge, 
refused his boat absolutely to the fugitive. But if 
they go farther and send a deputation to say to the 
man: “ We will not deal with you any more unless you give 
up the evicted farm,” then they sin against strict justice, 
for they demand for their custom, not merely goods to the 
proper amount, but also the right to dictate to him that he 
is to terminate a certain contract. 

If, however, in the case we are investigating it is pointed 
out to the shopkeeper, perhaps by a friend, that as a matter 
of fact ostracism will follow unless he gives up the farm, 
then it may happen that the shopkeeper gives up not only 
the farm itself, but all wish to have it. There is here no 
compulsion, for compulsion implies that he, through fear, 
refrains from keeping a farm that he desires to keep. In 
this last case, however, he is in the position of the man who, 
through fear of hell, not only gives up sin, but also gives 
up all wish to sin. 

So far, then, as the purpose of the threats is concerned, 
the parties sin against strict justice inasmuch as they 
wish thereby to extort something they have no right to, 
even allowing for what they offer in return; and this, in the 
case, is equivalent to demanding for their custom more than 
its market value. 

So far as the combination itself is concerned, we have seen 
that it intensifies the power of compulsion which is in the 
act of the individual, and combines evils that severally 
would — to the shopkeeper to be light, so that they 
seem to him grave. Moreover, it changes the quality of the 
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individual act, in so far as strict justice and legal justice are 
concerned, and, consequently, the combination to exclude 
the man from all contracts and to ostracise him is intrin- 
sically unlawful, even when the acts of the individual are 
lawful. For the combination seeks to deprive the shop- 
keeper of two rights, and those very essential rights, which 
he has from nature. They are the right to enter into con- 
tracts and to hold intercourse with his fellow-men. The 
power to enter into contracts, and the right to do so if the 
other party is willing, constitute one of nature’s most essen- 
tial gifts to man. No one can produce for himself or be to 
himself all that is required for well-being of soul and mind 
and body. One cannot be efficiently to oneself at the same 
time farmer, and butcher, and baker, and shoemaker, and 
tailor, teacher, doctor, lawyer, minister of religion, and the 
rest. But each man devoting himself to one thing, can pro- 
duce that thing well, and can produce a surplus of it. For 
his well-being he requires more than this one thing, how- 
ever, and he gets the other things that he requires by ex- 
changing the ownership of his surplus for the ownership of 
another man’s surplus; so that not only power to enter into 
contracts, but the actual entry into A is, generally 
speaking, necessary for the well-being of men; and, if there 
is not very great freedom of contract, the citizens of the 
State will not have the means of full development of soul 
and mind and body. Nay, more, the peace of the State will 
be disturbed, for men will try to obtain by force what they 
are precluded from getting by contract. Boycotting 
seriously interferes with this freedom, for the many agree 
and bind themselves to enter into no contract with the ob- 
noxious individual, and to persuade others to follow their 
example. It is, therefore, in a special way, a sin against 
legal justice, that justice which binds the individual to 
procure the good of the community to which he belongs. 
Necessary as is freedom of contract for the well-being of 
the State, free intercourse with one’s fellow-men is still 
more necessary, for without contracts, indeed, one cannot 
live commodiously, but without intercourse with his fellow- 
beings one’s mental development is arrested. So necessary 
is this intercourse that if we could imagine a child reared 
to manhood in a desert by a wild animal, that child would 
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never attain to the full use of reason. So much is inter- 
course with one’s fellow-men prized that there is no one 
who would, in exchange for untold gold, consent to spend 
a solitary existence on a desert island. One of the 
greatest punishments inflicted on criminals is that of soli- 
tary confinement. Actual intercourse with their fellows is 
then necessary, generally speaking, for the citizens of the 
State, and unauthorised interference with its freedom is 
calculated to disturb the internal peace of the State. Boy- 
cotting seeks to restrict gravely this intercourse, and to 
limit its freedom, and, therefore, it sins against the public 
good on this head also. 

It sins against the public good on a third score, for he 
who promotes the boycotting combination against the mx 4 
keeper, virtually wishes to inflict on the shopkeeper punish- 
ments which legitimate governing authority in Church and 
State reserves for the gravest crimes after they have been 
fully proved. Only to the gravest crimes does public 
authority assign as puffishments solitary confinement, and 
the deprivation of the power to enter into contracts. And 
those punishments are inflicted only after the crime has 
been fully brought home to the criminal by a trial which 
has taken up the attention of judge and counsel and jury 
for many hours or days. The boycotting combination 
inflicts on the obnoxious person an ostracism which, in its 
anguish-producing power, is like to solitary confinement, 
and virtually deprives him of the power to enter into con- 
tracts, for it binds all those with whom he is likely to make 
bargains not to have anything to do with him. The indi- 
vidual that promotes the boycotting combination arrogates 
to himself the power of lawgiver, judge and jury in regard 
to the obnoxious person; arrogates to himself the right to 
state that some act that person was alleged to have done 
constituted a crime deserving this serious punishment, and 
the right to decide that the person in question committed 
this act. The man is condemned without a trial, or with 
what is only the semblance of a trial by those who have no 
special training in the sifting of evidence, and who for their 
decisions are responsible to no one. Without any special 
training they do what it takes a judge and jury and trained 
lawyers many days to do. On their own authority they 
state that a given act is worthy of this punishment, they 
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decide that the obnoxious person committed this act, and 
that, therefore, this punishment must be inflicted on him. 
And they are responsible to no one for this decision. Surel 
such an arrogation of power is, in a special way, a sin 
against the public good, and it is the combination that 
makes it possible and is responsible for it. 

My argument shows, too, that he who produces a com- 
bination to shut one out from all contracts and all inter- 
course with one’s fellows, sins against strict justice. For 
the boycotted party is deprived of or, at least, restricted in 
his natural freedom of contract and intercourse. Nature 
has given him the right that the world should not be 
arrayed against him in this way, except, indeed, by public 
authority in punishment of crime. 

The combination, then, changes the morality of the in- 
dividual’s act so far as commutative or strict justice is con- 
cerned, and also so far as legal justice is concerned, and 
is opposed to the latter under the three headings which I 
have investigated. 

Let us see how those principles apply to two cases that 
have been (recently) decided in the Law Courts. Being 
recent, it is not necessary to detail the circumstances—they 
are fresh in the public memory. The first of these is the 
Tallow case. In that case, according to our principles, the 
decision of the judge and jury was right. The action of 
the defendants was against strict justice, for they wished to 
compel the plaintiff to give them in return for their custom, 
not merely goods to the proper amount, but, moreover, the 
right to dictate to him how he should deal with a certain 
farm that he had acquired. They wished, too, to deter 
others who desired to deal with the shopkeper from doing 
so by the threat of their enmity. Thereby they injured the 
strict right of the shopkeeper that those who wished to 
deal with him should not be intimidated from doing so, and 
they injured, also, the right of the intimidated parties since, 
in exchange for their intercourse with those parties, they 
claimed, not merely the return of intercourse, but also the 

ower to dictate with whom those parties should deal. 
heir action was also against legal justice, for they acted 
in combination, and the combination sought to make it a 
crime for the shopkeeper to have taken the farm, and to 
punish this act by ostracism, and by making it impossible 
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for him to enter into contracts. But if, without combina- 
tion, of their own accord, the people in the locality simply 
gave up dealing with the plaintiff, that action would not 
have been against either justice. What if one of the 
defendants at a public meeting contented himself with 
exhorting the people to cease dealing with the plaintiff on 
account of the plaintiffs action. This, too, would not 
seem to be against either justice. It is not against strict 
justice, because there is no semblance of a bargain. Nor 
is it against legal justice, for the exhortation is not sufficient 
to unite the acts of the individuals into one moving cause 
productive of ostracism. Notwithstanding the exhortation, 
the act of each individual remains free, and each is respon- 
sible for his act alone. But that an individual should refuse 
to deal or speak with the shopkeeper does not cause 
ostracism or exclusion from contracts, for, as far as that 
individual is concerned, the rest of the community are free 
to speak to and deal wah him. 

The second case that I wish to investigate is the recent 
one in the North, of the sewing mistress and Mr. Coote. It 
seems to me that the principles on which the judges came 
to their decision were, in the main, right, but the decision 
was wrong. There are two manifest differences between 
this case and the Tallow case: the first, the defendants did 
not wish to exclude the manager from all contracts, but 
only from this particular one of employing the Catholic 
sewing mistress; the second, they did not wish to ostracise 
the manager. Consequently their action was not against 
legal justice. But was it against strict justice? If they 
had a right that the Catholic should be dismissed from the 
office of teaching sewing to Protestant children, it was not. 
For then they wished to enforce an object which they had 
a right to by means which were in themselves perfectly 
lawful, namely, the withdrawal of their children. But if 
they had no such right, then they wished to claim in return 
for entrusting their children to this manager and his school 
the right, not merely to have their children properly taught, 
but also to dictate to the manager whom he is to appoint as 
sewing-mistress, which last right ex hypothesi they have 
not. Consequently, they wish to deprive the manager of a 
freedom which is his, and so are unjust to him, and they 
are unjust to the girl, for they wish to deprive her of the 
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rofit which would come from the exercise of this freedom. 
N ow I grant that if there were question of the principal 
teacher, or even of assistant teachers who would have to do 
with the general development of the children’s minds, the 
parents in our schools have a right that those teachers 
should belong to their religion. Our schools are to all 
intents and purposes denominational. The parents desire 
clerical managers to secure the denominational character 
of the schools. Clerical managership is their first guarantee 
that the teachers of their schools shall belong to their 
religion, and be suitable so to influence the minds of their 
children as to promote in them respect and love for that 
religion. It is a guarantee to them that the children will 
be taught their religion in the schools, the place in which 
it can be most efficiently taught them. It is their guarantee 
that the children will receive that higher educational 


development which comes from religious thought, and that 
they will receive this in accordance with their own belief. 
It goes without saying that on these grounds the religion of 
the principal teachers would be most important in the eyes 


of the parents, and that they would have a right. that the 
manager should appoint as such one of their own religion. 
The same may be said of the assistant teachers who have to 
do with the general training of the children. But it is 

ushing matters too far to claim for parents the same right 
in regard to the sewing-mistress who has to do merely with 
the training of their fingers. Hence, whilst I say the 
decision would have been right if there were question of a 
principal or assistant teacher, it was wrong since there was 
question only of a sewing-mistress. | 

Before concluding, let us see how.the principles laid 
down would apply to strikes for higher wages carried out 
by Trades Unions. Here again there are two important 
points in which labour strikes differ from boycotting. They 
do not try to render all buying and selling impossible for 
the employer, but only one contract, namely, that of which 
the object is a particular kind of labour. Nor do they wish 
to ostracise him by way of punishment or otherwise. Hence 
their action, even though the result of combination, is not 
against legal justice. In itself it is lawful, and becomes 
unlawful only by reason of the end for which it is intended. 
If the wages they receive are lower than justice requires, 
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then they are within their right in striking for higher wages. 
Ex hypothesi they have a right to higher wages, and the 
means they use to enforce this right are lawful in them- 
selves. The wage is below what justice requires if it is 
below the living wage (I use the term in the sense conse- 
crated to it from the time of Pope Leo’s famous encyclical), 
that is, the wage on which a workman who is frugal and 
well conducted could live in a manner which, all things 
considered, befits the dignity of man, and not only live 
from day to day, but provide for himself something against 
the rainy day, the time when work is slack, or when sick- 
ness, accident, or old age has rendered him incapable of 
working. The employer’s wage is unjust, too, if it is below 
the pretium infimum, that is, the lowest wage which would 
be given for that class of labour, if there were free competi- 
tion, both on the part of employers and employed. For 
we look upon labour as a commodity of which the value is 
regulated by the law @f Supply and Demand, with this 
exception, that its price must not fall below the living 
wage. If the workman demands more than the summum 
pretium, he is unjust, the swummum pretium being the 
highest price which would be given for his work if there 
were free competition on the part of employers and working- 
men amongst themselves. A strike, then, to enforce such 
a wage would be unjust. For to ask more than the summum 
pretium would be to ask more than the commodity was 
worth. Between the pretium summum and the pretium 
infimum the workman may take any wage, even the pre- 
tium summum, if he can bargain for it. He can refuse to 
work unless he gets it, and can combine with others for 
the purpose—in a word, he can strike for it, as far as justice 
is concerned. But so many evils follow strikes from one 
cause or another, that if he is getting a fair wage, it would 
not be lawful to enforce a higher wage by a strike. With 
regard to outside workmen who would be inclined to take 
the place of the strikers, it is lawful to persuade them not 
to do so. But if the wage is fair, it is not lawful to use 
even moral force against them. If the wage is unfair, 
even then it is not lawful to threaten them with combined 
ostracism. We have seen that to be wrong in itself as 
being, at least, against legal justice. But if without com- 
bination the workers were exhorted not to deal with, nor 
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to hold intercourse with them, this could be looked upon as 
self-defence. For the outside workers may be regarded as 
co-operating with the employer to keep up the payment of 
an unfair wage. 

It is not easy to determine what would be the pretium 
summum and what the pretium infimum of labour, for 
there are Trades Unions amongst the men, and Trusts 
amongst employers. There are advantages in the Trusts 
as well as in the Trades Unions, for they obviate excessive 
competition, and excessive competition means undue lower- 
ing of prices, and undue lowering of prices means the pro- 
duction of an inferior article, and the giving of lower 
wages to workingmen. Trusts, indeed, have an excessive 
power over the workmen taken individually, but when the 
workingmen are united in Trades Unions, there is a balance 
of power. The two existing together have, however, this 
result: that the free competition which determines the 
pretium summum and infimum is utterly eliminated. The 
law of supply and demand scarcely applies any longer to 
this commodity of labour, and its fair price has practically 
to be arranged by agreement between the Trust and the 
Trade Union; by agreement, that is, within certain limits. 
For the Trust may not impose any wage it pleases on the 
workmen, nor the Union demand any price it pleases for 
labour. Those limits are not well defined. They depend 
on many circumstances, and the discussion of them is out- 
side our subject. But owing to the very vagueness of those 
limits, and the many circumstances that have to be con- 
sidered in defining them, there is room for great difference 
of opinion between the two parties. Each party clinging 
to its own opinion, a deadlock is likely to arise when they 
meet to decide the fair price to pay for labour. An im- 
partial outsider is necessary to decide between them; an 
outsider, however, whose decision has weight and can be 
enforced. The only source from which this authority can 
accrue to the decision is the ruling power. Hence, the 
Government should step in and establish compulsory arbi- 
tration courts to settle disputes about the fair wage 
between employers of labour and their employees, as it 
has established in Ireland the land courts to fix the fair 
rent between landlord and tenant. 

P. MarRsHALL. 





Che Intearity of the Book of Isaias. 


HicueER Criticism, which has done so much for our better 
understanding of the Bible, prides itself on certain “ assured 
results of real science,” and a person who does not hold 
these “results” is regarded as beneath criticism. But 
Matthew Arnold’s strictures on Ewald will probably meet 
with universal assent: “He re-arranges the book of 
Isaiah from one end to the other, and literally turns it, as 
the saying is, inside out. He is supremely confident in his 
own perception and judgment. He will tell you how many 
different prophets we hear speaking in the Burden of Moab, 
how many they are, and of what date each of them is, and 
exactly where each of them leaves off and the other begins. 
Like other writers of his school, like the professors of the 
so-called higher criticism generally, after producing reason- 
ings which do really prove that a thing might have been so 
and so, he then jumps straight to the conclusion that they 
prove that so and so it must have been.””? 

There are three main points of which higher criticism has 
proved the possibility, but of which it now universally as- 
sumes the certainty. These are the non-Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, the seventh-century origin of Deu- 
teronomy, and the exilic date of Isgias xl.-lxvi. 

Everyone acquainted with modern work on Biblical ques- 
tions is aware of the enormous influence exercised by these 
three levers, the demand for up-to-date “Histories of 
Israel” is its proof. It is easy to see what a complete up- 
heaval of traditional ideas is involved in them, and it is 
easy to understand why conservative students feel so much 
out of touch with modern critics. At every page of any 
modern commentary or of any “ History of Israel” one of 
these pre-suppositions meets us, and though only a sup- 
position, though nothing more than a possibility, it is yet 
treated as an ascertained fact. Hence the inability of 
Catholic critics to meet rationalists on their own ground, 
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their fundamental positions differ and there is no common 
standing room. 

We are only concerned here with the third of these ascer- 
tained facts, viz. the exilic date of Isaias xl.-lxvi. It 
would be waste of time to show how widespread this view 
is, but, by way of example, we may point out that in that 
very handy little series, How to Study the Prophets, by 
Buchanan Blake (Edinburgh), Isaias x].-lxvi. finds no place 
in the volume devoted to Isaias, while Orelli (The Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, English Transl., p. 8), talks of “ Isaiah’s 
prophetic oracles (of which we regard Chs. xl.-lxvi, as no 

art).”” 

. We might well suppose from so unanimous a consent that 
the point in question had been proved to demonstration, or 
that some old-time MSS. had been disinterred wherein the 
two sets of prophecies were clearly and emphatically dis- 
tinguished ; yet nothing of the kind has been done. We are 
not going to attempt to prove the integrity of the prophecy 
as it now stands in our Bibles; that would demand a 
treatise ; but we wish to point out the grave difficulties which 
beset rejection of any portion of the book. These difficul- 
ties are, we feel assured, far more serious than any which 
conservative criticism on the book of Isaias has to face. 

The question may be briefly stated as follows :—The poli- 
tical outlook of Chs. i.-xxxix. is concerned with Achaz and 
Ezechias in Judah, with Phacee in Israel, with Rezin in 
Syria, and with four successive kings in Assyria, viz.: Tig- 
lath-Pileser, Salmanasar iv., Sargon and Sennacherib. The 
period covered extends, roughly speaking, from 740-700 B.c., 
and the prophet tells first of deliverance from Syria, then 
of an overwhelming invasion by Sennacherib, who, however, 
is ultimately defeated. Chs. i.-xxxv. are prophetic and 
poetical, but xxxvi-xxxix. are prose narrative and constitute 
a break. With the opening of the xlth Ch., we find our- 
selves amidst entirely new scenery. The political horizon, 
the geography, the life of the people, all has been changed. 
Syria and Assyria are gone, and Babylon has taken their 
place; Judah and Israel are no longer kingdoms struggling 
for existence, but are captive in a foreign land, and the 
prophet addresses them in fervid words which tell of their 
oppressors ultimate destruction and their own release. 
The very name of their deliverer is given, it is Cyrus the 
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Persian who came to the throne in 536 B.c. An interval, 
then, of about 160 years separates the two portions of the 
book. 

Is it possible that in the former portion we have the 
prophet speaking from the historical standpoint of his own 
age as the prophets in general do, e.g. Jeremias and 
Ezechiel, while in the latter portion he, by an unexampled 
projection of himself into the future, speaks to his own 
contemporaries from a standpoint which was not contem- 
porary with them but in the dim future of 150 years, and 
which was, consequently, unintelligible to his hearers? 
Modern criticism takes its stand on this difficulty, and it is 
unfair to say that it is simply dislike of prophecy itself 
which is the motive for assigning Chs. xl.-lxvi. to a later 
author than the Isaias of the reign of Ezechias; for whether 
we refer these chapters to 700 or 540 B.c., Ch. lili. will 
always remain prophetic of the suffering Redeemer. It is 
easy to see the attraction of such a view of Chs. xl.-Ixvi. 
Once grant that the horizon is that of the actual writer 
living in the midst of the things and personages he 
describes, then the prophecy, for it will still be such, since 
it dates from before the release by Cyrus, falls into line 
with other prophecies in the characteristic feature of them 
all. For though the prophet has often a practically limit- 
less terminus ad quem, he yet has a fixed terminus a quo, 
namely, his own natural horizon which is consequently that 
of his hearers also, who else could not be expected to grasp 
his meaning, still less derive much moral support from his 
utterances. 

This is a fair statement of the difficulty which, in the 
minds of many, demands a late date for Chs. xl.-lxvi., and 
the upholders of this late date seek confirmation for their 
view in the different language and style of the latter section. 
Yet, when all is said, what does it amount to but it may be 
sot The fact that a difficulty exists will never prove that 
the easier solution is the necessary one. ll such solutions 
must be subjective, while objective confirmatory details 
ory a strange knack of being read into the text, not out 
of it. 

_ Now, it is evident that the validity of this possible solu- 
tion will depend entirely on the validity of the foregoing 
brief analysis of the prophecies contained in the Book of 
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Isaias. But, before analysing the book for ourselves, let 
us glance at the results of the view we have been discussing. 
Chapters xl.-lxvi. are not, we will suppose for the moment, 
by Isaias, but by a writer who lived one hundred and fifty 
years later. What follows? First of all, that the same 
criticism which has led to the exclusion of Chs. xl.-lxvi. can 
with equal justice be applied to the earlier portions. To 
such a degree has this been done that, nowadays, practi- 
cally not more than one sixth of the book passes muster as 
the genuine work of Isaias. But who wrote the rejected 
portion? Noone knows! He used to be spoken of as “ the 
Great Unknown.” Further, how came these prophecies to 
be welded into the book of the Igaias of 700 B.c.4 No one 
can give a satisfactory answer unless we are to be content 
with the statement that, of course, the prophet had dis- 
ciples, and that the somewhat mythical “schools of the 
prophets ” preserved his style and ideas and re his 
work.’ Still, one hundred and fifty years is a long time 
over which to spread such faithful discipleship. 

Again, on the supposition that only Chs. xl.-lxvi. pre 
removed, and that Chs. i.-xxxix. are left entire, what re- 
mains? We venture to say nothing but a mangled frag- 
ment. The book, as written by Isaias, will in that hypo- 
thesis end with the prose section xxxvi.-xxxix, which 
describes Sennacherib’s failure to capture the city, and the 
visit of Merodach-Baladan’s envoys. Now practically every 
critic allows that a curious chronological inversion has been 
practised here; Chs. xxxviii.-xxxix. ought to precede xxxvi.- 
Xxxviil. Why have they been inverted? Take away Chs. 
x|.-Ixvi., and it is impossible to give any explanation. But 
perhaps we shall be told that the fimal editor (a most con- 
venient, though remarkably elusive personage) inverted the 
order of these chapters when he appended Chs. x1.-lxvi. 
This would be to beg the question that he did so append 
these chapters. But even if he did invert their order, these 
chapters, whatever their order, can hardly have closed 
the prophecy. Would it be likely that the note of triumph 
struck in the fiailure of Sennacherib should end in the 
pathos of the threatened Babylonian exile? This would 
be a journey from Scylla to Charybdis. But, it is objected, 
why should we keep this prose section as part of Isaias’ 


* Matthew Arnold, Isaiah of Jerusalem, p. 28. 
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work, for it is said not to be in his style? This is one of 
those arguments which completely baffle us. What are 
the criteria of style? Why should not a poet write prose, 
or why, when he is allowed to indulge in prose, should his 
prose be just like his poetry? Besides, there is a very awk- 
ward passage in 2 Par. xxxii., which makes Isaias the 
Chronicler of the reign of Ezechias. Will anyone suggest 
that Isaias wrote his Chronicles in verse? Many will take 
refuge in the assertion that the books of Paralipomenon 
are late and quite untrustworthy! 

Supposing, however, we agree to reject this section 
XXXV1.-xxxix., then the prophecy will end with the very 
appropriate canticles of joy at the people’s redemption; 
but what about the preceding chapters? They certainly 
work up to the climax of a great deliverance. Perhaps it 
will be suggested that the deliverance never came. Or 
perhaps since the title of the book, on our supposition, 
becomes inconvenient: “ the vision which he saw in the days 
of . . . .  Ezechias,”’ we shall be told that since there 


has been no mention of Ezechias so far, we ought to reject 


the title, as probably only due to some post-exilic editor’s 
vague notion. 

Having now, according to the supposition, reduced our 
Isaias to sober proportions, what are we to do with the 
excised portions! It has already been shown that they can 
only belong to some “Great Unknown.” No one great 
enough to be deemed their father has yet been discovered. 
But what verdict are we to pass upon them asa whole! We 
will only consider Chs. xl.-lxvi. Attention has already been 
called to Matthew Arnold’s edition of Isaias. It is meant 
to be, and is, a critical appreciation of what he confessedly 
regards as a gem of ancient literature, and he handles it 
with reverence, but it is hard to understand how he can see 
in xl.-lxvi. a perfectly balanced whole, or, as Orelli puts it, 
“A coherent, self-contained whole ” (1 c. p. 215). 

To begin with, this separated portion lacks two of the 
things which we notice in every other prophet, an introduc- 
tion and an account of the prophet’s authorisation. We have 
seen what stress has been laid on the idea that Chs. xl.-lxvi. 
‘are, if really due to Isaias of 700 B.c., quite on a different 
plane from any other prophecy, since the terminus a quo of 
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the seer is not that of his contemporaries. It is surely legi- 
timate to demand that equal weight be allowed to the 
same feature in Chs. xl.-lxvi. when separated from the bod 
of the prophecy; for it must be confessed that they do not 
fall into line with the works of other prophets. We ought 
to argue: no introduction, no authorisation ; then the section 
must be put upon the critics’s dissecting table, or taken to 
his laboratory, where the universal solvents, which the 
critics know so well how to apply, may show the spurious 
character of their claim to rank as canonical scripture. No 
one denies the beauty and even the grandeur of Chas. xl.-lxvi. 
even when viewed apart from the rest of the prophecy. But 
just as it would be a mistake to study Our Lord’s parables 
solely from the literary and not from the ethical standpoint, 
so it would be a mistake to dissect and analyse the literary 
structure of these chapters and come to an ultimate de- 
cision as to their place in literature and in the economy of 
Divine revelation, without having regard to their purpose. 
Many a fragment of poetry may be truthfully pronounced 
perfect as a specimen of literary art, e.g., Lovelace’s Ode to 
Althea, “Stone walls do not a prison make,’’ but all 
prophecy ogee of God is given for a purpose. Now the 
purpose of Chs. xl.-lxvi. is without doubt the consolation of 
the exiles by telling them of their speedy deliverance from 
material bondage, and by also lifting up their minds to the 
thoughts of a redemption from spiritual bondage. The 
first section (xl.-xlviil.) treats of the human deliverer, the 
next (xlix.-lvii.) of the spiritual Redeemer, the third and 
last (Iviii.-lxvi.) of the glories of His Kingdom. It is the 
first that gives local colour to the whole, and it is by it that 
the date of the whole must be decided. Now the plan of 
this first section (xl.-xlviii.) is perfectly clear. The people 
are contemplated as in exile in Babylon, in xl. the prophet 
claims for God the power to save them, in xli. he contrasts 
God’s claim to this power with the fictitious claim of false 
gods, and the whole burden of proof lies in the declaration 
that God alone can foretell the future, the false deities can- 
not do so. To quote only one passage out of many, God 
thus challenges the idols :— 
“Bring your cause near, saith the Lord: bring 
aa if you have anything to allege, saith the King of 
acob. 
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Let them come and tell us all things that are to 
come: tell us the former things what they were: and 
we will set our heart upon them, and shall know the 
latter end of them, and tell us the things that are to 
come. 

Shew the things that are to come hereafter, and we 
shall know that ye are gods. Do ye also good or evil, 
if you can: and let us speak, and see together. 

Behold, you are of nothing, and your work of that 
which hath no being: he that hath chosen you is an 
abomination. 

I have raised up one from the north, and he shall 
come from the rising of the sun: he shall call upon my 
name, and he shall make princes to be as dirt, and as 
the potter treading clay. 

Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may 
know: and from time of old, that we may say: Thou 
art just. There is none that sheweth, nor that fore- 
telleth, nor that heareth your words.” * 

But what is this marvel that God has thus foretold, and 
which establishes His claim to foreknowledge and conse- 
quent sole Godhead? Surely none other than His know- 
ledge of Cyrus long before he was known to men. God 
claims to be the only God, He challenges the idols to fore- 
tell the future, and no answer is made to His challenge, 
then in the most solemn way He Himself declares the 
future :— 

“Thus saith the Lord thy redeemer and thy maker, 
from the womb: I am the Lord that make all things, 
that alone stretch out the heavens, that establish the 
earth, and there is none with me. 

That make void the tokens of diviners, and make the 
sooth-sayers mad. That turn the wise backward, and 
that make their knowledge foolish. 

That raise up the word of my servant and perform 
the counsel of my messengers, who say to Jerusalem: 
Thou shalt be inhabited; and to the cities of Juda: 


You shall be built, and I will raise up the wastes 
thereof. 


*xli., 21-26. Cp. xlii., 8-9; xliii., 19; xlv., 21; xlvi., 9-10; xlviii., 


5-7. 
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Who say to the deep: Be thou desolate, and I will 
dry up thy rivers. 

Who say to Cyrus: Thou art my shepherd, and thou 
shalt perform all my pleasure. Who say to Jeru- 
salem: Thou shalt be built; and to the temple: Thy 
foundations shall be laid. 

Thus saith the Lord to my anointed Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have taken hold of, to subdue nations 
before his face, and to turn the backs of kings, and to 
open the doors before him, and the gates shall not be 
shut. 

For the sake of my servant Jacob, and Israel my 
elect, I have even called thee by thy name: I have 
made a likeness of thee, and thou hast not known 
me.” * 

And after this explicit naming of Cyrus, God again 
appeals to this marvellous foreknowledge of His as the 
proof of His sole Divinity :— 

“ Assemble yourselves and come, and draw near 
together, ye that are saved of the Gentiles: they have 
no knowledge that set up the wood of their graven 
work, and pray to a god that cannot save. 

“Tell ye, and come, and consult together: who hath 
declared this from the beginning, who hath foretold 
this from that time? Have not I the Lord, and there 
is no God else besides me? A just God and a Saviour, 
there is none besides me.”’ ® 

What a bathos all this would be on the supposition that 
reference is made to Cyrus already as much known to the 
prophet’s audience as Tiglath-Pileser was known to Israel 
in the days of Achaz or Sennacherib to Judah in the time 
of Ezechias! When we study the various attempts which 
have been made to get rid of this argument, we must plead 
guilty to a sense of bewilderment; perhaps it is because we 
lack the critical sense. Thus G. A. Smith writes of Chap- 
ter xli. which we have been quoting: “In a debate in Ch. 
xli., in which he seeks to establish Jehovah’s righteousness 
—that is, Jehovah’s faithfulness to His word, and power to 
carry out His predictions—the prophet speaks of ancient 
prophecies which have come from Jehovah, and points to 


‘xliv., 24—xlv., 4. Sxlv., 20-21. 
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Cyrus as their fulfilment. It does not matter to us in the 
meantime what those prophecies were.”*® Truly marvel- 
lous! Where is Cyrus regarded as the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy? Or if he were so, surely it would matter to us 
pretty considerably to know what prophecies he fulfilled. 
It should be noted that this projection of the prophet him- 
self and his auditors into a future which is obscure, and 
which must at the time have been hardly intelligible to 
them, is not entirely without parallel. Micheas, the con- 
temporary of Isaias, threatens the Jews with a Babylonian 
captivity. 

“Be in pain and labour, O daughter of Sion, as a 
woman that bringeth forth: for now shalt thou go out 
of the city, and shalt dwell in the country, and shalt 
come even to Babylon, there thou shalt be delivered: 
there the Lord will redeem thee out of the hand of 
thy enemies.” ’ 

And yet almost immediately he reverts to the familiar 
Assyrian as the immediate avenger. 

Again, appeal is made to Hebrew Grammar, and the 
vexed question of Hebrew tenses: “Some of the verbs (in 
Chs. xhii.-xlviii.,” says Smith (1 c. 147), “are in the past, 
some in the future.” He then quotes some of the texts 
already given and exclaims: “ that could be more precise 
than the tenor of all these passages? If people would only 
take our prophet at his word; if with all their belief in the 
inspiration of the text of Scripture, they would only pay 
attention to its grammar, which surely, on their own 
theory, is thoroughly sacred, then there would be to-day 
no question about the date of Isaiah xl.-xlviii. As plainly 
as grammar can enable it to do, this prophecy speaks of 
Cyrus’ campaign against Babylon as already begun, but of 
its completion as still future.” 

It may be sufficient answer if we give Matthew Arnold’s 
sober words on this very point: “ Very often in the Hebrew 
prophets and poets, the time is a kind of indeterminate 
one, neither strictly present, past, nor future. They 
speak of God’s action; and the time of God’s action is the 
time of a general law, which we can, without impropriety, 
make present, past, or future, as we will. So in Horace’s 


* The Book of Fsaiah, p. 11. 
7 Mich. iv., 10. 
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famous lines declaring how regularly punishment overtakes 
the wicked: ‘ Raro antecedentem scelestum deseruit pede 
wagpes claudo;’ the verb here might almost equally well, as 
ar as the sense is concerned, be deseruit, or deseret, or 
deserit—hath abandoned, shall abandon, or doth abandon. 
Very often, where the time is of this kind, the form of the 
Hebrew verb does not make it certain for us, as in Latin, 
how we shall render.” ® 

These are only some of the difficulties which modern 
views of Isaias Fon to face, but after all they are the 
fundamental ones. When they have been solved it will be 
time to discuss the so-called confirmations of their view. 
Meanwhile it may be well to remind our readers of the 
perfect harmony which conservative criticism finds in the 
whole existing book of Isaias’ prophecies. In Chs. i.-xxxix. 
we have various prophecies dating from different periods 
of the prophet’s life. These may be divided into the 
prophecy against the confederate Kingdoms of Israel and 
Syria (Chs. vii.-xii), commonly known as the Book of 
Emmanuel; the “burdens ” against various nations of the 
world known to the Hebrews (Ch. xiii.-xxvii); the ae 0 
cies delivered at the time Sennacherib was approaching 
(Chs. xxviii.-xxxv.). This is followed by the historical prose 
narrative above referred to (Chs. xxxvi.-xxxix). These 
chapters form the crux of modern criticism. According to 
the chronology of Ezechias’ reign, as implied in 4 Kings and 
in Isaias, and confirmed by the Taylor cylinder of Senna- 
cherib, and also by the Bull Inscription of Khorsabad, Sen- 
nacherib invaded Judea in 701 B.c. Merodach-Baladan’s 
messengers came in Ezechias’ fourteenth year, viz.: 712. 
Chapters xxxvili.-xxxix. deal with the latter event, xxxvi.- 
XXXVll. with the former; in other words, the historical 
sequence has been inverted. Why? Presumably because 
Sennacherib’s invasion was the natural sequel to the pre- 
ceding prophecies, while Merodach-Baladan’s embassage 
was the hinge upon which the Babylonian captivity hung; 
they, consequently, serve as a natural introduction to the 
second great division of the prophecy (Chs. xl.-Ixvi). But 
why should Isaias occupy himself with Babylon? Was it 
not enough to have materially contributed to Sennacherib’s 
defeat and the deliverance of Judah from the Assyrian? 


*Tsaiah, p. 21. 
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No, because Isaias i.-xxxix., if it had stood alone, would 
have done more to foster the Jewish pride of place as God's 
chosen people than any of Achab’s false prophets. God’s 
city and God’s temple had been marvellously delivered ; well 
might the people of Jeremias’s time “trust in lying words, 
saying: the Temple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord, it 
is the Temple of the Lord ” (Jer. vii. 4). But the bitter must 
be mingled with the sweet, and they must not be led to 
think that in spite of their unworthy lives, God would save 
them “for His Name’s sake ” if not for theirs. A parallel 
instance of this is to be found in Deuteronomy. What more 
consoling book for a Jew? And yet how clearly Moses 
depicts the Babylonian captivity, and that not merely as 
probable but as practically certain. The whole prophecy 
of Isaias may then be summed up as follows: —* God will 
deliver you from Syria; God will deliver you from Assyria, 
but they shall sorely afflict you; God will deliver you from 
Babylonia, but they shall first still more grievously afflict 
you, your sufferings, however, at their hands and your 
deliverance are but types of the still more grievous bondage 
of sin from which you are ultimately to be delivered.” 

But how did the prophecies acquire their present form ¢ 
What difficulty is there in allowing that Isaias, after the 
defeat of Sennacherib, at a time when he himself must have 
been well nigh worshipped by his fellow-countrymen, edited 
his former prophecies, appended to them the historical 
account of their fulfilments (Chs. xxxvi.-xxxix), and then 
in view of the natural self-confidence engendered by the 
victory over Assyria, published his glorious prophecy of 
deliverance from a still greater woe which by Divine revela- 
tion he saw was most certainly to come. To explain the 
perfect harmony of the parts we must suppose an editor, 
but there are certainly no sufficient grounds for proposing 
any other editor than Isaias himself. 


F. Hucu Pops, O.P. 














Che Basis of Justice. 


In laying down the principles that are to guide us in deter- 
mining our obligations under the virtue of commutative 
justice, authors such as Lehmkuhl,* Crolly,’ and O’ Dea,’ at 
the beginning of their treatises, lay great stress on the 
independence of the individual; so much so that many 
seem to think that this is not only the characteristic feature 
of strict justice, by which it is distinguished from the allied 
virtues, e.g., legal justice, but that Man, as a social being, 
and having certain duties to society, is entirely outside its 
purview. And it would seem to be the general teaching, 
at first sight, that respect for the independence and com- 
pletely dissevered interests of each one was to be our sole 
criterion in the detailed solutions in the tract. 

It is only when we come to examine closely the different 
questions that occur that a suspicion is aroused that the 
virtue does not always regard Man in his position of 
splendid isolation, that the basis of strict justice must be 
more comprehensive than would be warranted by con- 
sideration for the well-being of Man in his individual 
capacity, and that we frequently, in fact, determine his 
obligation in justice by considerations based on his duty of 
promoting the welfare of his fellow-men that form one com- 
munity with him. To enforce respect for the natural 
autonomy and equality of the individual is undoubtedly the 
principal object of justice, but that it is not the exclusive 
one, the generally accepted treatment of the following 
questions would seem to show. 


I. 


When moralists are estimating what would be grave 
matter in a sin of theft or wanton destruction of property, 
their guiding principle, as a rule, is the loss and annoyance 
inflicted on the victim. It is by the help of this that they 
arrive at a conclusion as to what is a relatively grave matter. 


1 Theologia Moralis, Vol. 1., 751. 
2 De Justitia, p. 41. 


* De Justitia et Jure (unpublished), p. 5. 
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But they all hold that there is a certain degree of theft or 
injury that is a mortal sin, even though the resources of the 
erson that has been injured were so enormous that the loss 
in no way disturbed his equanimity, nor trenched on them 
to any appreciable extent; and the same teaching is ex- 
tended to the case where a large sum has been obtained by 
petty larceny from different individuals. Inasmuch then 
as the status quo between the victims of the robbery in such 
cases and the thieves has not been seriously disturbed, nor 
the independence of the former seriously encroached on, it 
seems obvious that some other consideration must be in- 
voked besides the independence of the individual, 
if we are to hold that the robbers in question were 
guilty of grievous sin and are bound under penalty of mor- 
tal sin to restitution. 

And, as a fact, we find the theologians assigning as a 
reason for imposing the grave obligation, in such cases— 
the requirements of society; these are the determining ele- 
ment in what is known as the absolutely grave matter. The 
theologians point out that if the theft of, say, £1 10s. Od. 
from several persons, or from one who is very rich, was not 
prohibited under penalty of mortal sin, wholesale robbery 
from the rich, or perhaps still more, pilfering from many 
would become the order of the day; so that the peaceful 
possession of property would be compromised, a serious 
set-back would be given to industry and thrift, and the 
stability of society itself would be in jeopardy. 

Nor can it be said in answer that the welfare of society 
is consulted for in these cases because this ultimately re- 
dounds to the advantage, and safeguards the independence, 
of the individual, w hose tr ifling pr operty is protected under 
the penalty of mortal sin, and that thus in the last analysis 
the independence of each one is the determining factor in 
the obligation. For this would be to suppose that without 
the grave obligation the same thieves would come back 
again and renew operations on the same victims, and on 
such an extended scale as to cause them serious loss and 
inconvenience. But such a contingency is so remote as to 
be negligible, or at least it ought not be made the matter 
of a serious obligation. And moreover, where there is 
question of small thefts from a number of people, the 
responsibility of the thief to any one of them is not serious, 
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and there is no reason why their rights should coalesce so 
as to lay him under a grave obligation, unless for the 
welfare of society generally. 


IT. 


The next point that shows that the principles of the 
justice tract are not referable exclusively to the well-being 
of the individual is, that while one who wantonly destroys 
property is mulcted in the amount of the loss he has caused, 
one who has injured another through misadventure is 
exempt from obligation in the opinion of all theologians, 
outside the case of the special intervention of the public 
authority. 

Now I contend that if strict justice is based solely on 
the independence of the individual, that it is impossible to 
vindicate the consistency of this teaching. For has not the 
man who accidently injured his neighbour trespassed on 
that neighbour’s independence? It is not his fault that he 
has done so indeed, but still he had more to say to inflicting 
the damage than the man who was injured, and who will 
actually have to suffer the loss. Why then is he, generally 
speaking, free from the obligation of restitution ? 

The first explanation that Lehmkuhl,* for instance, gives 
does not elucidate the matter much. He says that where 
some one has inflicted an injury through mischance, his 
act is never perfectly free, at least in as far as it is injurious, 
and that the effect of it belongs rather to the category of 
inevitable misfortunes such as we sustain from a wild 
animal or a snow storm. 

But, on the contrary, there seems to be an essential dif- 
ference, for the person who caused the injury can repair it; 
and, on the theory of independence, the loss ought to rest 
on him that caused it rather than on the other that did not. 
And that the person who commits the injury is, to some 
extent, held responsible for it, is evident from the fact that 
the law can sometimes step in and enforce restitution; and 
that in every instance, even though the injury should be 
quite involuntary, the agent is bound in justice, and under 
penalty of mortal sin where there is question of grave 
matter, to arrest the progress of the damage if he can do 


* Ibid., I., 963. 
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so without suffering a relatively grave inconvenience him- 
self. Why does his obligation stop short at this point? 

The second reason that De Lugo,® Lehmkuhl * and theo- 
logians generally give, is that when there is question of 
mere damage to property, restitution is imposed as a 
penalty, and as such that it ought not be inflicted on one 
that is guilty of no sin.’ I may remark that even in this 
view another factor besides the independence of the indi- 
vidual enters into the composition of the justice tract, to 
wit, the correction of the malefactor. But this opinion is 
scarcely tenable, for its authors do not make sufficient 
allowance for the distinction between strict justice and 
vindicative justice. And it is important to remember that 
there is no obligation to submit to a penalty, until after 
the intervention of a superior, and this is certainly not true 
of restitution; and, besides, the penal effect would be 
equally well attained by the disbursement of money to any- 
one else rather than to the party that had suffered the loss. 

The disparity then between the obligations of one who has 
wilfully destroyed something, and those of one who has 
done so unintentionally, can only be explained by admitting 
that in justice the exigencies of society sometimes supersede 
the claims of the individual. As it would not be for the 
advantage of society that the principles based on the inde- 
‘pendence of each one should operate in cases where 
they would entail serious inconvenience though the injury 
was committed inculpably, so no one is bound in such cir- 
cumstances to repair it, unless within the very restricted 
limits laid down by society itself. 

5 De Justitia, D. 8, n. 59. 

* Vol. I., 963. In 967 he abandons the theory, for he imposes a 
grave obligation of restitution on one who has committed a grave injury, 
but without serious sin, owing to a misapprehension of what constitutes 
grave matter. 

? That these theologians mean that restitution is not only materially 
or de facto a punishment, but that it is so formally, or is imposed as 
such, is clear from the fact that it is as inconvenient for the person who 
has been injured to be at the loss of his property, as for the other party 
to pay up, and one is never excused from restitution on the ground of 
loss unless to pay were much more grievous for him than to suffer the 


loss would be for the creditor ; so that the raison d’étre of the obligation 
is supposed to be punishment. 
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IIT. 


Another doctrine accepted by all theologians,* and mak- 
ing for this view, is that as a rule it is unjust for one 
individual to charge another more than the current price, 
for articles that have such a price. Now how can this be 
defended on the theory that when there is a question of 
justice the individuals concerned are always looked at as 
In every way distinct from one another?! 

I abstract from cases where the buyer is in extreme 
necessity, and where pressure is brought to bear on him for 
which the seller is in any way answerable; and, also, where 
an exorbitant price is given in circumstances where it may 
be considered a free aift, and where the seller has a special 
attachment to the article. Why, outside these cases, may 
not the price be determined by agreement between the 
parties to the contract? If everybody gives me but 4d. for 
a loaf of bread, why may I not charge 5s. to a customer who 
would give so much for it rather than have his guests dis- 
appointed of their dinner—which might happen if he had to 
go to the next bread-shop half-a-mile farther on? Such a 
transaction would be harsh and unconscionable indeed, but 
it has these attributes only because men are, to some extent, 
kin. And if justice always looks on its subjects as united 
by no bond, why not let the price be a matter of barter 
between the individuals concerned? Why defer to the 
general estimation in the matter? 

The current price is insisted on as being alone just in 
such a case, because justice is not indifferent to the well- 
being of the community, and an arbitrary interference with 
the current price in individual instances might unduly 
inflate or depress the price of articles of general utility, and 
— way react injuriously on the interests of society as a 
whole. 


IV. 


The last question I will refer to is one that I need not 
labour, as the generally accepted treatment of it fits in 
admirably with my theory. It is the case of one who has 
committed some injury or robbery, and, owing to the death 
or disappearance of the owner, to make restitution to him 


* Lehmkuhl I., 1118; Noldin, 588. 
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is now quite impracticable. In this case the property need 
not be disposed of in deference to the interests or presumed 
will of the person who has been robbed, for we make the 
supposition that he has lost all hold on it. nd still, in 
the opinion of all, the thief is bound to give to the poor or 
to pious uses the value of what he has taken. Is this 
through respect for the independence of his victim? It 
would seem not, for the encroachment on the rights of the 
person who has died or disappeared can no longer be com- 

ensated for; the relations between him and the thief no 
onger admit of re-adjustment. The reason, therefore, is 
that the public good requires that the thief should not be 
enriched by his plunder; and in fact this is the explanation 
given by all the theologians, for the custom or Jus Gentium 
that some of them” appeal to in this case is — else 
than the crystallised expression of what has been found 
advantageous to society. 

These cases, I contend, go to show that strict justice does 
not consider a man merely as having an individuality, with 
its accompanying rights, independent of his fellow-man, but 
sometimes considers him also as a social being, amenable 
to the customs and regulations that make for the good of 
the community to which he belongs. Just as we hold 
against the Socialists that the right to possess private 
property is based to some extent on the needs of society, 
so we hold that in the exercise of that right the interests of 
society are not entirely ignored. 

It will be objected that such a theory tends to confound 
strict justice with legal or general justice. But this is 
not true, for the line of demarcation between them is easily 
drawn—the good of society is the object of strict justice 
only in those circumstances wherein experience has shown 
that the interests of society would be best consulted for by 
imposing a pecuniary loss on its individual members. 


Davip Barry. 
® See Lehmkuhl I., 1022. 








Studies in Idolatry.’ 


Ir this little volume were taken by its cover—as we 
are but too prone to do, notwithstanding the warning; for 
doth not the apparel oft proclaim the man?—it would be 
deemed poor value for sixpence, which is, I believe, the 
equivalent of six annas. And even though one were to 
make a closer but still superficial examination, turning 
over the leaves, but not reading, one might be disposed to 
conceive a further prejudice against an author who does 
not even page his book continuously. It tries the 
temper a little, especially if you should wish to make an 
occasional note, to find that though there may be over a 
hundred pages within the covers of a volume—in the 
present case I have counted them, not without some trouble 
—no page is numbered higher than 14, and there are 
nine different pages bearing all the numbers from 1 to 10. 
Mr. Hull, it is plain, is not a rich man and cannot afford the 
luxury of stylish printing. He must have met idolaters, 
however, seeing where he has lived and written—met and 
talked with actual idol-worshippers; perhaps discussed 
questions of religion with them. If so, he may be well 
worth reading, as being, for our purposes, the next best 
thing to an idolater; and if the mean appearance of his 
little book is due to want of rupees, perhaps his testimony 
and his opinions may be worthy of the more respect on that 
account. 

The work is made up of nine articles or studies which 
originally appeared in the Bombay Catholic Examiner, the 
writer’s object being “to clear up the principal notions 
connected with idolatry, so as to remove popular errors, and 
to prepare the way for an intelligent study of Hinduism 
itself.” The articles are reprinted verbatim from the 
original type; which, as we are told in the Preface, 
accounts for the method of paging each separately. How 


* Studies in Idolatry, by Ernest R. Hull. Bombay: B. X. Furtado 
and Bro. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 102. Price, 6 annas net. 
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this can be I am at a loss to understand, for it is not very 
much more expensive to have the paging done in the 
ordinary way, as it was to be done at all. The writer, at 
any rate, is editor of the Bombay Examiner, and a Jesuit 
missioner; likely, therefore, to have had his eyes open and 
to know what he is writing about: just the kind of man one 
would like to have a talk with as to the mental condition 
of the idolaters among whom a good portion of his life 
was passed. 

After reading his little book carefully, I have come to 
the conclusion that Father Hull has no pretensions to pro- 
found theological knowledge; but that he is acquainted 
with a good deal of what theologians have written on the 
problems with which he deals. And I am firmly con- 
vinced that such knowledge gives him enormous advan- 
tage, as a mere observer of facts, over the ordinary wit- 
nesses to Hindu customs and beliefs who have had no sys- 
tematic theological or philosophical training. 


I—MENTAL ATTITUDE OF HINDU IDOLATERS. 


Dealing with the question as to how idols are regarded 
by those by whom they are worshipped, Fr: Hull distin- 
guishes three views, which he calls the Stock-and-Stone 
View, the Presence View, and the Effigy View. 

1. The Stock-and-Stone View “is a widespread, and at 
the same time superficial, notion of idolatry current in the 
West. A European just come out to India, if asked what 
he means by idolatry, will point at once to some Hindu 
salaaming or prostrating himself in front of a lump of 
stone. ‘That man,’ he says, ‘is worshipping a stone. He 
is paying to it that supreme reverence which is due to God 
alone. Idolatry means worshipping a stock or a stone as 
God and instead of God.’ ”’ 

“ Now it is difficult to believe that idolatry of this crude 
kind exists. Could any man, short of an idiot, believe that 
a stone—as such—is God? 

“Those who think that the uneducated Hindus really 
regard the material object as God, seem to be misled by the 
crude way in which simple Hindus express themselves. 
They certainly do call the stone object a God. But they 
must all know well enough that before certain ceremonies 
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the stone was an ordinary stone; and in one of their festi- 
vals they actually drive the God out of the image before 
throwing it into the sea. This clearly shows that the God 
is rather an inhabitant of the stone than the stone itself. 
In short, all the facts we know about Hindu worship are 
totally against such a view ” (i. 1-2). 

2. According to the Presence View, idolaters believe 
that the material objects which they worship, when con- 
secrated in some way, are made dwelling-places of the 
Gods; so that the worship which is paid is directed, not to 
the image as such, but to the God who is present in the 
image,which is regarded as an outward and visible object 
marking that invisible divine presence within. According 
to this view, no Hindu dreams of paying divine worship to 
statues as such. It is true that the common people do not 
think metaphysically on the subject; still the real object to 
which their worship is directed, is something, as it were, 
behind or within the statue—some preternatural being, real 
or imaginary, whom they believe to have divine attributes, 
and whose personal presence has been induced in the statue 
by certain religious rites. The normal belief of the mass of 
Hindus, Father Hull thinks, is to be explained in accor- 
dance with this Presence View; he was assured of this by 
a fairly educated Hindu layman and a well educated Hindu 
priest. “The layman said:—‘I believe in the divine 

resence in the image, and I suppose three-quarters of my 
ellow-Hindus do the same. The priest said:— The 
common people believe that the image contains the God, 
but we educated men do not’” (i. 3). 

3. The educated or philosophical Hindus believe iu 
avatars or manifestations of the divinity. An avatar is not 
unfrequently defined as an Incarnation; Father Hull as- 
sures us that the two ideas are quite different. Incarna- 
tion is a Christian idea, meaning that a real human nature 
is assumed into personal union with the Godhead, so that 
the God-incarnate is one person, true God and true man. 
“An avatar, on the other hand, means that God clothes 
Himself in a visible and tangible form, which is not a man 
but is rather a ‘theophany,’ like those mentioned in the 
Old Testament—so that the result is a ‘God-made-manifest’ 
and not a ‘God-made-man.’ In this way Krishna, who is 
represented as leading human life, was not really a man 
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but a god clothed in human form” (i. 8). The well-edu- 
cated priest, already referred to, said to Father Hull:— 
“What we educated men believe is that the object wor- 
shipped is a representation of an avatar—that is, of a form 
under which God has manifested Himself on earth; or if 
not a representation of the actual form, it is a symbolic 
representation of some divine attribute manifested to men ”’ 
(i. 3). This, therefore, is the third view, according to 
which the image before which the worship takes place, is 
not itself the object of worship. An educated Hindu pray- 
ing before it is really praying not to it but to his God; that 
is to say, the worship which he pays is outwardly directed 
towards the image, but internally it is directed to the God 
in heaven, and not to any God as specially present in the 
image (i. 3). 

That both the Presence View and the Effigy View are 
possible will not be denied by any one who has given even 
a little attention to the subject; that they are as common 
among the Hindus as Father Hull asserts, I am prepared 
to believe on his authority. It would, however, be very 
much more satisfactory if, instead of a priori proofs that 
the Stock-and-Stone View is impossible or incredible, he 
had given us more testimony either on the part of the 
Hindus themselves or of those who have closely observed 
their forms of worship and are in a position to judge of 
their mental attitude. Such matters can be discussed a 
priori in Europe as well as in Bombay; what attracted me 
in Father Hull’s book was the chance of learning some facts 
which can be witnessed in India but not in Europe, and 
which European non-Catholic residents in India are not 
very competent to classify. In his future studies in Hin- 
duism, Father Hull would do well, I think, to make the 
most of the great advantage which he possesses. 


IIl.—CATHOLIC AND HEATHEN WORSHIP OF IMAGES. 


It is natural for a Catholic missioner working among an 
idolatrous people to be met by the objection that, in wor- 
shipping idols, those whom Christians call pagans do noth- 
ing but what is done by the great body of Christians, who 
pray before the images of Christ and the saints and offer: 
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them religious worship. In pointing out the difference be- 
tween the Catholic and the Hindu practice, Father Hull 
makes some observations which, though by no means lack- 
ing authority, cannot, in my opinion, be sustained. 

1. He represents the scope of religion as being “to pay 
to God the supreme reverence which is His due, and also to 
reverence and honour creatures in due proportion for God’s 
sake.” As I understand the latter part of the definition, 
it applies, not merely to a created nature hypostatically 
united to a divine person, or to images of the God-man, but 
to the relics and images of the saints and to the saints 
themselves. “Protestants,” he tells us, “might demur 
against this definition, refusing to extend the scope of 
religion from God to creatures.” This he regards as un- 
tenable; and he argues from the analogy of charity, which 
includes, not only loving God for His own sake, but also 
loving our neighbour for God’s sake. St. Paul, moreover, 
tells his Christians to obey kings and masters, and to honour 
all men, not merely as a secular but as a religious duty. 
And Protestants themselves, he contends, regard reverence 
for churches, Bibles, and sacred ministers, as an accessory 
part of religion, because this reverence is paid for God's 
sake, on account of the religious relation in which various 
created things stand to Him (viii. 1, 2). 

It is altogether a question as to the use of the word 
“religion.”’ There is no doubt that Catholic theology 
recognises a species of worship which, either of its own 
nature or by reason of its conventional significance, implies 
infinite worth in the person to whom it is offered, and 
therefore can be paid only to the one true God. There is 
a lower kind or form of reverence, called by our theologians 
dulia, and translated into English “ worship ” (worth-ship), 
which does not imply supreme worth or excellence in 
the person to whom it is given, and therefore may be and 
is shown to the saints, learned men, and persons in 
authority. This dulia, again, may be subdivided according 
to the character—sacred or profane, for instance—of the 
worth or excellence which it implies in the object. 

It would be easy to prove, I think, that the term religion, 
as used by the best theologians, denotes in its strict sense 
only that higher species of reverence which may be paid 
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only to the Infinite? Hence, Protestants are right in con- 
tending that religious worship in the strict sense should 
not be paid to the saints: the weak point of their contention 
is the assertion of the fact that Catholics do pay the saints 
religious worship in the strict sense. 

The worship of the saints, strictly called dulia, is some- 
times qualified as religious; as, for instance, by Perrone.* 
This, however, is well understood as a loose and improper 
use of the term, somewhat as the word “sacred ” is used 
to designate, not only what is God or belongs to Him, but 
what is connected in some special way with Him or with 
what is dear to Him. Churches, Bibles, and consecrated 
persons, are sacred in the strict sense ; whereas things that 
are not consecrated but merely blessed, or that are hallowed 
by associations of some kind, are also said to be sacred— 
in a certain wide sense. Sacred and blessed things, places, 
and persons, are objects of respect of a special kind; which, 
as it is exhibited to things or persons that are connected 
with God in a special way, helps to foster the religious dis- 
position, and is, by a species of metonymy, spoken of as 
religious. It is not, however, religion in the strict sense, 
as the excellence which is honoured, however removed from 
the profane, is finite; unless, indeed, one should see God 
shining forth, as it were, in the creature, and offer to His 
infinite excellence the supreme worship which is His due. 

2. It has been often said, and the assertion is repeated 
by Father Hull (iii. 12), that, in the Catholic system, 
“images are simply reminders of absent ones—helps to our 
memory—and not objects of worship in themselves.” I do 
not know how this can be reconciled with the statement, 
which is made with no less authority, that relative worship 
is given to images. No doubt, they are worshipped, not 
for their own excellence, as images, but for the worth of 
those whom they represent; and, perhaps, this only is what 
is meant by saying that “in themselves ” they are not made 
objects of worship. It is not true, however, that Catholics 


***Cum virtus ordinetur ad bonum, ubi est specialis ratio boni ibi 
oportet esse specialem virtutem. Bonum autem ad quod ordinatur 
religio est exhibere Deo debitum honorem. Honor autem debetur 
alicui ratione excellentiz. Deo autem competit singularis excellentia, 
in quantum omnia in infinitum transcendit secundum omnimodum 
excessum. Unde ei debetur specialis honor.’’—St. Thomas, 2, 2, 81, 4, c. 

* Pralectiones, De Cultu Sanctorum, Cap. IT. 
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use images merely as helps to memory; though they may 
be, and sometimes are, used in that way, no doubt. We 
use sacred images, as it seems to me, precisely as Protes- 
tants and others use profane images—of relatives, friends, 
rulers, great men; and we reverence them precisely as these 
other images are reverenced, save that the respect shown in 
either case takes its character from the character of the 
excellence which is found in the object; being sacred or 
profane according as we regard the person worshipped as 
being endowed with sacred or merely civil worth. 

3. The question has been raised whether the images of 
Christ and the saints may be made objects of absolute 
worship; and some have answered in the negative, on the 
ground that images, of themselves, do not possess the excel- 
lence which it is the object of the — to respect. 
The reply is based, as it seems to me, on the supposition 
that worship is to be deemed relative whenever the object 
to which it is paid has not, of or in itself, the excellence 
which we wish to reverence; a supposition which, unless it 
is limited in some way, will imply that the worship due to 
the human nature of Christ is relative, not absolute. 

If you once admit, as do all Catholics, that the human 
nature of Christ is a legitimate object of absolute religious 
worship in the strict sense, it follows—since no creature has 
infinite worth or excellence, of or in itself—that worship 
paid to an object may be absolute, even though the object 
in question has not, of or in itself, the excellence for which 
it is honoured. It is sufficient if it is united so closely to 
the person who has the excellence, of or in himself, as to be 
one with him hypostatically or even morally. Catholics 
offer supreme and absolute worship to the whole person of 
Christ—not to the divinity alone, but to the God-man—to 
the human nature, therefore, and all its parts, as long as 
they are personally or hypostatically united to the divine 
Word. Nor do I think it reasonable to exclude from this 
absolute worship the robes, for example, wherewith the 
sacred humanity is clothed. Those who touched the hem of 
Christ’s garment made no mental distinction between the 
honour they were paying to the clothing and that which 
thereby they paid to the person, making the former relative 
while the latter was absolute. 
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If this be correct, it will follow that the Eucharistic 
species are rightly made the object of supreme and absolute 
worship, as being, so to speak, the vesture of the God-man ; 
and, as I believe, this is exactly how the Blessed Sacrament 
is worshipped,‘ at least, by the simple faithful. 

Nay, is it not possible for persons, whose natural impulses 
are not kept in constant check by philosophical speculation, 
to regard those for whom they feel an intense love or hatred, 
as being present in their images; so that in certain con- 
ditions of mental exaltation—which are not unfrequent with 
such simple people—the image quite disappears, and it is 
no longer a representation of the beloved, but the beloved 
himself, that is present to their vision. In Vanity Fair, 
Thackeray describes Amelia in such moments as praying 
to God, with her little boy, “to bless dear papa, as if he 
were alive and in the room with them”; and when Major 
Dobbin had, as she conceived, insulted the memory of her 
husband, “she went and leaned on the chest of drawers, 
over which her George’s picture hung, and gazed and 
gazed at it. Its eyes seemed to look down on her with a 
reproach that deepened as she looked. . . . She could 
not bear the reproaches of the husband there before her.” 
There is true psychology; it was George himseli, not a 
mere picture, that looked down on the simple widow; and 
it was no merely relative love or worship that she offered 
him, as if he were not present. And so, it seems to me, the 
touching reproaches which are sung in the Good Friday 
service were composed by some one who saw, not a mere 
image of the Crucified, but the Man of Sorrows Himself 
hanging on the cross, and heard the sounds from his very 
lips. So, too, we are all expected to see God in man, who 
is His image, and to love the man with a love as supreme 
and yet as absolute as we feel towards the Infinite 
Goodness. 

Accordingly, I consider it the more natural, and there- 
fore the better way—a way which is possible only for 
simple souls, and for them, perhaps, only in moments of 


exaltation—to regard the image as the real person, and to 
* “Communior opinio est species adorari cum Christo per modum 
unius, non tanquam objectum motivum, sed terminativum tantum, 
adorationis; sicut humanitas Christi unita divinitati adoratur ratione 
divinitatis conjuncte.’’—Billuart, De Fuch. D. II. a. 1. Consect. 
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offer it absolute, and not merely relative, worship. And I 
have often watched the simple faithful praying in Irish 
churches before the crucifix, or the crib, or some statue or 
picture of our Lady; and it seemed to me that they prayed 
as if our Lord or our Lady were there before them in person. 
They realised the sacred presence. And I can well under- 
stand how something similar may be possible for idolaters; . 
so that the depravity of their worship would be due, not to 
the fact that it is absolute where it should be merely rela- 
tive, but to the fact that it is offered to one who either has 
no existence or has no special connection with the object 
wherewith it is identified. 


III.—HINDU NOTION OF GOD. 


It is not easy, Father Hull tells us, to determine exactly 
the Hindu notion of God. We have seen that when 
they pray or offer sacrifice to idols, it is not to the stock or 
the stone, as such, that the reverence is paid, but to some 
superior being that is conceived to be either present in or 
represented by the image. Who or what is it that is repre- 
sented in this way? Is it the Infinite as we know it, which 
the Hindus see in their own dark fashion ? 

“If Brahma were the one object of Hindu worship, it 
would be very difficult to frame the impeachment of idola- 
try against it; for the pantheistic idea of Brahma, though 
an error of the intellect, does not so vitiate the idea of God 
as to turn such a worship into idolatry. In other words, 
Brahma, purged of his mythology, could be regarded as 
identifiable with the one true God in spite of the 
pantheism involved in the prevailing view regarding him.” 
So Father Hull (ix. 2). 

It seems to be as difficult to determine what Brahma is 
to the philosophical Hindu as it is to determine what the 
universe is to the philosophical German; except that 
while the Hindu tendency is to identify everything with 
Brahma, the trend of German philosophical specula- 
tion is to identify everything with the ego or with 
the thinker’s thought. The evolution of phenomena, 
according to the Hindu philosophy, is, as it were, a dream 
of Brahma’s; when he is quite unconscious the universe 
disappears; when he wakes and commences to think, it 
comes once more into being. To the European idealist, on 
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the contrary, it is God who disappears and is reproduced, 
with all things whatsoever, according as they pass out of 
the thinker’s mind or become the object of his thought. 
True, the Hindu sometimes hints that the thinker is 
Brahma; yet, as Father Hull remarks, though “ everything 
is in a certain sense identified with the divine All, no Hindu 
would say that an ordinary man was to be worshipped ” 
(viii. 5). ’ 

It would seem that as the idealists of Europe have a com- 
mon practice of leaving their philosophical speculations 
behind them when they come to deal with real life, so, how- 
ever the Hindu may profess to believe that he is the All, 
and that the All is impersonal, in practice this God “is 
worshipped as a personal being—in some vague sense at 
least.” “The curious thing is,” continues Father Hull, 
“that, as far as we can make out, there exists in Hinduism 
no such thing as a worship of Brahma himself. All forms 
of worship are directed either to Vishnu or Siva and their 
incarnations.” Moreover, “ according to the normal belief 
of Hindus, all the chief deities are avatars of Siva and 
Vishnu; and Siva and Vishnu are simply divers aspects of 
Brahma, the one and the all.” From which it would ap- 
pear that “Hinduism is not polytheistic but—to coin a 
word—polytheophanic; that is, the worship of one God 
under many manifestations or aspects ” (ix. 1, 2). 

In what sense, then, is Hinduism idolatrous, or how 
does it differ from a form of Deism tinged with Pantheism ? 
In this, that many of the Hindu Gods are expressly con- 
ceived as finite, in duration and perfection; and also that 
though some philosophical Hindus may direct their worship 
to the Infinite, they have no objective reason for finding the 
Infinite in the images which they worship. If Christ were 
not God, the Christian worship of His humanity and of His 
images would be idolatry in this latter sense. This, as I 
conceive it, is the fundamental depravity of the Hindu 
system. 


IV.—ARE HINDUS IN GOOD FAITH? 


One final question, as to which every theologian will be 
glad to have the testimony of a competent observer: May 
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these Hindu idolaters be in good faith? Father Hull 
thinks they are :— 

“ Ask any Hindu, intelligent enough to understand the 
question, whether it is a reasonable thing to worship as 
God that which is not God, he would undoubtedly answer: 
‘Nay, rather, a most ridiculous thing. Ask him next: 
‘Then why do you Hindus do it?’ Clearly his answer 
would be: ‘We Hindus do not do it. We worship as God 
that which is God.’ 

“We are not going to pronounce a general or sweeping 
verdict on the state of the Hindu mind. We leave an in- 
definite margin of possibilities in the way of culpable ignor- 
ance, or even bad faith in individuals. But taking the 
masses of Hindus one comes across in various relations of 
life, it seems to us that they believe in their religion without 
the least suspicion that the gods they worship are anything 
else than what orthodox traditional belief asserts them to 
be. We are here speaking of the sepoys, and peons, and 
hamals, and bhungies, and coolies, and stone-masons, and 
carpenters, with whom our daily life in India is surrounded 
—into whose mental capabilities it is not difficult to gain 
some insight. These classes on the whole we believe to 
be simply in good faith—most of them utterly destitute of 
the instruction necessary for their enlightenment, and 
many of them practically incapable of taking in such 
instruction, even if it were offered to them. Among the 
educated classes there may also, undoubtedly, be many 
in good faith, to whom it never occurs to bring their 
religion into question; but who think merely that it wants 
sublimating and purifying from popular abuses ” (vii. 4). 

Father Hull regards this view as being in accord with 
the received teaching of theologians; and argues that if it 
is not propounded by them expressly, it is implied by what 
they teach as to the necessity of revelation. Perhaps it is; 
but I do not think the ordinary theologian is of that 
opinion. He holds, no doubt, that the human race is too 
much impeded by difficulties to succeed in acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge even of natural religion; and that for 
this revelation is necessary. But so is grace deemed neces- 
sary to overcome grave temptations of all kinds; from 
which, however, he would not allow you to draw the con- 
clusion that if one were to yield to temptation for lack of 
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grace, no sin would be committed. Similarly, as I 
think, the average theologian would regard the ignorance 
of the Hindus as vincible and culpable, at least in cause. 

Is it so? I should like to put that question to Father 
Hull. Facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam, 
it has been said: have we no option, then, but to maintain 
that all those adult Hindus who have not acquired a know- 
ledge of the true God—which is regarded as a necessary 
means of salvation—must have been guilty of some grave 
violation of the natural law, and thereby forfeited their 
right to the grace that would bring them to a knowledge of 
the Infinite? At what age,then, does one become adult, so 
as to be capable of these grave transgressions? And are 
we compelled to hold that among the Hindus there are not 
some—perhaps many—who, at least in their early years, 
observe the natural law and yet do not come to a knowledge 
of the truth? 

I confess to a certain scepticism as to this depravity, and 
think there must be another way out of the difficulty; per- 
haps I may take occasion some time to indicate the 
direction in which I am disposed to look for it. Mean- 
while, I beg to thank Father Hull for the light that he has 
given us, and to express a hope that in his future studies he 
will pay special attention to any facts or testimonies that 
he may be able to observe or gather, whereby we may be in 
a better position to form exact notions of the mental atti- 
tude of the Hindus. 


W. McDona tp. 














Decisions of the Biblical Commission. 


Propositis sequentibus dubiis Concilium Pontificium pro 
studiis de re biblica provehendis respondendum censuit 
prout sequitur: 


I.—Utrum argumenta a criticis congesta ad impugnan- 
dam authentiam Mosaicam sacrorum librorum, qui Pen- 
tateuchi nomine designantur, tanti sint ponderis, ut 
posthabitis quampluribus testimoniis utriusque Testamenti 
collective sumptis, perpetua consensione populi Judaici, 
Ecclesiae quoque constanti traditione nec non _ indiciis 
internis quae ex ipso textu eruuntur, jus tribuant affirmandi 
hos libros non Moysen habere auctorem, sed ex fontibus 
maxima ex parte aetate Mosaica posterioribus esse 
confectos ? , 

Resp. Negative. 


II.—Utrum Mosaica authentia Pentateuchi talem neces- 
sario postulet redactionem totius operis, ut prorsus tenen- 
dum sit Moysen omnia et singula manu sua scripsisse vel 
amanuensibus dictasse ; an etiam eorum hypothesis permitti 
possit qui existimant eum opus ipsum a se sub divinae in- 
spirationis afflatu conceptum alteri vel pluribus scribendum 
commisisse, ita tamen ut sensa sua fideliter redderent, nihil 
contra suam voluntatem scriberent, nihil omitterent; ac 
tandem opus hac ratione confectum, ab eodem Moyse 
principe inspiratoque auctore probatum, ipsiusmet nomine 
vulgaretur ? 

Resp. Negative ad primam partem, affirmative ad 
secundam. 


IiI.—Utrum absque praejudicio Mosaicae authentiae 
Pentateuchi concedi possit Moysen ad suum conficiendum 
opus fontes adhibuisse, scripta videlicet documenta vel 
orales traditiones, ex quibus, secundum peculiarem scopum 
sibi propositum et sub divinae inspirationis afflatu, nonnulla 
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hauserit eaque ad verbum vel quoad sententiam, contracta 
vel amplificata, ipsi operi inseruerit ? 
Resp. Affirmative. 


IV.—Utrum, salva substantialiter Mosaica authentia et 
integritate Pentateuchi, admitti possit tam longo saecu- 
lorum decursu monnullas ei modificationes obvenisse, uti: 
additamenta post Moysi mortem vel ab ipso auctore 
inspirato apposita, vel glossas et explicationes textui inter- 
jectas; vocabula quaedam et formas e sermone antiquato 
In sermonem recentiorem translatas; mendosas demum 
lectiones vitio amanuensium adscribendas, de quibus fas sit 
ad normas artis criticae disquirere et judicare ? 

Resp. Affirmative, salvo ecclesiae judicio. 


Die autem 27 junii an, 1906, in Audientia R™s Consul- 
toribus ab Actis benigne concessa Sanctissimus praedicta 
Responsa adprobavit ac publici juris fieri mandavit. 


Fuicranus G. Vicourovux, PSS. 
LAURENTIUS JANSSENS, O.S.B. 
Consultores ab Actis. 














Rew Books. 


Institutiones Iuris Naturalis seu Philosophie Moralis Universe secundum 
principia D. Thome Aquinatis ad usum scholarum, adornavit 
Theodorus Meyer, 8.J. Pars I.: Zus Nature Generale, continens 
Ethicam Generalem et Ius Sociale in Genere. [Editio altera 
emendata. Freiburg: Herder. Pp. xlvi. and 504. Price, 
unbound, 8s. 


This is a new edition of the first volume of the ethical part of the 
Maria Laach Course of Philosophy. Like the other volumes of the 
series it purports to set forth and defend, on the subject of which it 
treats, the view that has been handed down in the Catholic schools, 
taking care to test the conclusions arrived at by comparing them 
with those of the principal non-Catholic writers especially of recent 
times. In the work before us the comparison is fairly up to date, 
especially as regards the Germans. 

Fr. Meyer divides his first volume into two Sections: —I. Ethica 
Generalis (pp. 1-307) ; II. lus Sociale in Genere (pp. 308-502). Section 
I. is subdivided into four Books:—I. De elementis et condicionibus 
naturalibus actus humani (de activitate causarum secundarum, pp. 1-18; 
De fine naturali actuum humanorum et hominis, pp. 19-62; De 
principio actuum humanorum, pp. 63-109); Il. De attributis moralibus 
actus humani (De moralitate, pp. 110-172; De attributis moralibus 
mworalitatem actus concomitantibus, i.e., De imputabilitate et de ratione 
meriti et demeriti, pp. 173-194); III. De norma completa actuum 
humanorum seu de lege (De lege generatim, pp. 196-204; De lege 
zterna eiusque temporali per legem naturalem promulgatione, pp. 205- 
253 ; De lege positiva, pp. 253-274) ; IV. De subiectiva hominis informa- 
tione morali (De conscientia seu de subiectiva legis applicatione, pp. 275- 
294; De virtutibus et vitiis seu de subiectiva hominis ad moralem 
ordinem habitudine, pp. 295-303). 

Section II. is subdivided into two Books: —I. Sociologia generalis 
(Natura societatis universim describitur, pp. 310-335: De naturali 
societatis origine, pp. 335-365); II. De essentiali organismi socialis 
vinculo seu de iure (Genuina iuris notio analytice adstruitur, pp. 366- 
411; Vera iuris idea contra varias eius corruptelas critice confirmatur, 
pp. 411-453 ; De iuris cognitione et congrua partitione, pp. 453-502). 

It will be seen from this analysis that the work is constructed in the 
main on traditional lines; not, it must be said, without a goodly share 
of the obscurity that characterises the traditional theoretical exposition 
of some of the fundamental notions and principles of moral science, 
including the very idea of morality. I have already pointed out else- 
where what I regard as needing elucidation; and I have searched this 
volume in vain, not only for the necessary light, but for a reasonable 
appreciation of the difficulties. 
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1. Take the notion of morality, to begin with. It is, we are 
repeatedly told (see, for example, nn. 141, 149, 193, 195), a property 
which belongs only to free acts, and is based on, or perhaps consists in, 
the relation of these to an end—the last end of the agent. I have called 
attention, in this connection, to material sins, which are not necessarily 
free acts in any sense, and yet can hardly be regarded as evils merely of 
the physical order. If a material sin is a moral evil, it participates in 
that property or relation in which morality consists: what, then, is 
the relation or property in question? 

Fr. Meyer does not give this part of his subject the consideration 
which it appears to me to deserve, as throwing light on the fundamental 
concept of morality. He says, indeed (n. 197), that when an agent, 
without adverting to the immoral character of what he does, freely per- 
forms a bad action, such action does not cease thereby to be immoral in 
itself or objectively. In what precisely does this objective moral evil 
consist? In a later passage (n. 310) he seems to regard it as not being a 
moral evil at all: ‘‘ Actus, qui ex conscientia ita erronea ponitur, in 
quantum legi ex obiectiva sua ratione difformis est, non est humanus, 
siquidem deficiat primum et essenitale requisitum, cognitio ; unde quamvis 
in abstracto peccatum est, in concreto, t.e., relate ad concretam voluntatis 
determinationem, nullam peccati rationem habere potest.’’ A some- 
what nebulous use of the terms abstract and concrete, which does not 
help to elucidate the question. If a lunatic threatens to kill you, may 
you not treat him as an unjust aggressor? In what sense, then, is the 
aggression unjust, if his action, not being free or ‘‘ human,’’ is void 
of all moral character? 

2. As serving to illustrate the connection between morality and the 
last end of the agent, I should expect that more attention would be paid 
to the concept of philosophical morality. In one passage (n. 152) Fr. 
Meyer defends Grotius, whom he interprets to mean that “‘ nostra de 
morali actionum discrimine iudicia ita in natura rationali fundata sunt, 
ut, hac sola supposita et in sua integritate cum omnibus suis essentialibus 
respectibus persistente, etiamsi Deus per absurdum cogitetur non esse, 
illa tamen mansura essent intacta.’’ I do not know how this can be 
reconciled with the following sentence which is to be found on the very 
next page: ‘‘Cum omnis motus naturalis aliter rectus vel non rectus 
dici nequeat nisi secundum directionem vel non directionem ad scopum 
sibi naturaliter prefixum, evidens est actum quoque humanum [which 
alone can be moral, as we have seen] obiective vel rectum vel non rectum 
esse, prout qua talis, id est ex libero voluntatis delectu, ad suum finem, 
qui Deus ipse est spiritualiter possidendus et hac possessione glorificandus, 
vere dirigitur vel secus.’’ 

Your supposed atheist cannot direct his actions towards the posses- 
sion or the glory of a God of whom he is ignorant. For lack of such 
direction, accordingly, his best actions are unrighteous objectively 
(obiective non recti); a statement which Fr. Meyer often repeats, in 
substance (see, for example, nn. 28, 47, 141, 149, 181). How, then, 
can it be true that, as Grotius is understood to teach, ‘‘ nostra de morali 
actionum discrimine iudicia ita in natura rationali fundantur, ut hac 
sola supposita, . . . etiamsi Deus . . . cogitetur non esse, illa 
tamen mansura essent intacta ’’ ? 
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3. This raises the question of the nature of the eternal and the natural 
law. Every Catholic holds, I suppose, that ethical truths, just as 
mathematical, physical, or esthetic principles, are reflections or parti- 
cipations, if we may so call them, of different kinds of order or relation 
which we must conceive to subsist in the divine exemplar. In this sense 
ethics, physics, mathematics, and all other sciences and arts whatsoever, 
are ultimately based on and traceable to God. If that were the only 
meaning attached to the term “ eternal law,’’ no Catholic would have 
any difficulty. 

In the case of morals, however, the eternal law or order is represented 
as being a law in the strict sense (see n. 239). Now, there can be no 
doubt that we must conceive in God decrees or acts of the divine will— 
laws in the strict sense—whereby He binds free agents to make their acts 
conform to the order which they find in nature ; and which, as has been 
said, we Catholics trace ultimately to the divine exemplar. These 
decrees, however, are posterior, in our concept, to the lines of order to 
which they bind us to conform; and it remains to show how these lines, 
as such—or the corresponding relations which subsist between the 
created essences that have been fashioned on them; relations which we 
are wont to call the natural law—can be regarded as laws in the strict 
sense, that is, as acts of will binding the members of a complete moral 
personality. 

4. In connection with the foregoing I notice that Fr. Meyer main- 
tains (n. 248) that ‘‘ipsa natura rationalis, quatenus per cotidiana 
intime experientie facta nobis manifestatur, omnes characteres vere 
legis moralis divinitus late et promulgate pre se fert.’’ In other words, 
‘“ sentimus nos de facto per modum nature quasi imperative adstringi ad 
actiones malas omittendas, bonas autem nonnullas suscipiendas.’’ From 
which ‘‘ absque petitione principii etiam ad Dei existentiam demonstran- 
dum argumentum depromi potest, nempe ex analytica consideratione 
eiusdem illius facti empirici conscientiz ad eius auctorem Deum legisla- 
torem concludendo’’ (n. 250). In support of this argument he relies, 
like Newman, on that ‘‘ timor et invincibilis angor, qui omne facinus 
contra conscientiz monentis vocem perpetratum concomitari solet, et ita 
legiferam aliquam maiestatem et ordinis lesi vindicem a propria natura 
rationali distinctam eique absolute preordinatam insinuat’’ (ibid.). 
The mental experience is common, no doubt, among Christians, who are 
otherwise persuaded of the existence of God; but is it shared by con- 
vinced atheists? Or, to put the question in a different way, if one were 
not convinced on other grounds of the existence of One Who duly 
enforces the moral order of which He is Himself the source, is it likely 
that one should have experience of a sense of obligation such as would 
supply a satisfactory basis for an argument such as this of Fr. Meyer’s? 
I doubt it exceedingly. 

5. The moral character of actions, whose effects are evil as well as 
good, is dealt with (n. 199) in the way with which we have become so 
familiar. The usual three conditions are laid down: ‘‘ (1) Ut actio per 
se spectata sit bona vel saltem indifferens ; (2) ut non unice ad effectum 
malum, sed ex natura sua saltem eque ad effectum bonum ordinetur, ab 
agente suo iure intentum; (3) ut habita proportione hujus boni ad 
malum, quod permittitur, non desit ratio sufficiens agenti suo iure 
utendi.’’ 
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But how is one to know whether an action is good, bad, or indifferent 
in itself—apart, as I take it, from any consideration of the effect pro- 
duced or the object attained or intended? Moreover, is it not evil to 
kill a sheep except for the attainment of a compensating good? which, 
however, seems to be attained in every case not immediately, but by 
means of the death of the poor animal, which would be a moral evil if it 
did not contribute to the attainment of the good in question. Finally, 
note once more how the evil effect is regarded as not being caused but 
merely permitted—as if it were possible to keep oneself merely permissive 
as regards the effect of one’s own action. Of course, one might abstain 
from intending it by an act of will, and so permit or ‘‘ pretermit’”’ it 
in that sense ; but the question is not how to keep a righteous intention, 
but whether an external act whereby an evil effect is truly caused may 
nevertheless be righteous. 

6. In connection with probabilism we find the doctrine which has so 
long characterised the teaching of the theologians of the Society. ‘‘ Ut 
aliqua actio vel omissio, de qua dubium speculativum unice circa licitum 
aut illicitum ratione precepti versatur, tanquam practice non illicita 
prudenter estimari possit, requiritur et sufficit vera probabilitas 
opinionis seu iudicii speculativi, quo idem liceri affirmatur’’ (n. 320). 
The main reason for which, as usual, is that ‘‘ lex dubia non obligat; 
vel, ut loquitur S. Thomas: ‘‘ Nullus ligatur per preceptum aliquod nisi 
mediante scientia illius precepti. Quod quidem [we are gravely assured] 
non tam probatione quam explicatione indiget ’’’ (n. 321). The explana- 
tion is based on the following principles: (1) that there is no sufficient 
promulgation in case of doubt; and (2) that it is a condition of moral 
obligation that the person who is supposed to be bound should recognise 
the obligation as certainly existing. Of course, as usual, it is only some 
reflex principle which is violated in cases of practical doubt or vincible 
ignorance; but there is no answer to the question whether, no matter 
how securely you may have guarded yourself against practical doubt, 
you may not commit material sin, and must do so if the law should 
exist objectively. How it could exist when there is no promulgation and 
no certain knowledge of its existence on the part of the agent—or, in 
other words, how one who is not formally guilty could ever commit a 
material sin—is an unexplained mystery. As is, no less, how, in cases 
of invincible ignorance, there could be material sin; seeing that a law 
of whose existence you have not even a suspicion would appear to have 
even less of promulgation and of binding force than one of which you 
have knowledge enough to doubt. 

It is time that these and similar questions were faced boldly and 
squarely by writers on ethics. And as the concept of the moral order 
is fundamental, it were well to determine once for all whether material 
and philosophical morality may not be true morality, however imperfect. 
If they should be, the doctrine throws a strong light on the question as 
to how far morality is identical with the relation of free acts to the 
agent’s last end. Wa ter McDona.p. 
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Lectures on the Holy Eucharist. By Charles Coupe, 8.J. Edited 
with Notes and References by Hatherley More. London: R. T. 
Washbourne. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 248. 3s. 6d. 


This volume is composed of sixteen popular lectures which the editor 
‘* disentombed from various sources—English, Irish, and American—in 
which the course, or parts of it, had originally appeared.’’ ‘‘ The more 
recondite aspects of the profound subject . . . are but slightly 
touched on,’’ nor is there any direct and formal solution of the usual 
Protestant objections, the exposition being considered sufficient for that 
purpose, at least in popular lectures. 

Comparing this with Cardinal Wiseman’s classical little volume, it 
will be seen at once that Fr. Coupe’s treatment is less scholarly and 
complex, but much more extensive. The Cardinal’s Lectures supply 
the material, as far as they go; Fr. Coupe’s task being to select what he 
deemed most likely to tell with those whom he addressed—the ordinary 
men and women of the world, as they may be found almost every day in 
our churches. Five of his Lectures (II.-VI.) coincide with those of 
Wiseman ; Lecture I. is devoted to the prophetical foreshadowings of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass in the Old Dispensation—the prophecy, that is, 
regarding the order of Melchisedech (Ps. cix.) and that of Malachi 
(i. 7-11). Lectures VII. and VIII. deal principally with the difficulties 
that have been raised against Transubstantiation from the philosophical 
point of view, and the treatment is supplemented in Lecture IX. by a 
statement of the views of Leibniez on that aspect of the question. 
Lecture X. gives the testimony of the ancient liturgies; Lectures XI.- 
XIII. that of the early Fathers. The remaining three Lectures are 
mainly devotional—on Corpus Christi, The Government of Love, and 
The Four Manifestations of God in Man. 

All the Lectures are, in my opinion, very well done, the work of an 
earnest, scholarly man, who wisely refrains from putting subtleties before 
the ordinary people. On the Scriptural aspect of the question, as has 
been said, he simply condenses Wiseman ; but he does this so very well 
that nothing of real importance is missed in the briefer presentation. 
The philosophical difficulties are dealt with, not by way of explanation— 
though this is not altogether unattempted—but by way of authority and 
appeal to common sense as to whether it is reasonable for those who 
know so little of the properties of matter as we do, to set bounds to 
what may be done to it by Omnipotence. 

The testimonies from the writings of the Fathers and the early 
liturgies are, perhaps, the best part of the work ; they show that during 
the first six centuries, to which so many Churchmen now make appeal, 
not only the Real Presence but Transubstantiation was believed 
throughout the Church. 

I am happy to be able to recommend this volume, not as an exhaus- 
tive or scientific treatise—which it does not pretend to be—but as 
containing a deal of matter most, likely to be found interesting and 
instructive by the better educated among the laity. 

Water McDonacp. 
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De Evangeliorum Inspiratione, De Dogmatis Evolutione, De Arcani 
Disciplina. P. Reginaldus Fel, O.P., Professor ex Universitate 
Friburgensi apud Helvetios. Paris: G. Beauchesne & Cie. 
Pp. 114 demy. Price, fr. 2.50. 


It seems to have been the aim of the author of these Essays to give 
a brief statement and criticism of the views that have been recently 
advocated on the three subjects of which he treats, rather than to set 
forth in detail and defend any opinion of his own. He does, indeed, 
express a preference for one or other of the views which he explains and 
criticises; but I expected and should prefer something more personal. 
The general character of Professor Fel’s teaching may be gathered from 
the motto on his title-page: ‘‘ Doctrinis variis et peregrinis nolite 
abduci.’’ 

The first Essay, De Evangeliorum Inspiratione, has very little to do 
with the Gospels. It comprises three chapters: De Inspirationis Natura 
(pp. 1-26) ; Evangelia Divinitus Inspirata sunt (27-34) ; and De Inspira- 
tionis Extensione (35-57). In the first chapter he explains, rather 
briefly, the theories of Inspiration propounded by MHurter, Pesch, 
d’Hulst, Zannechia, Lagrange, Mangenot, Calmes, and Hackspill; then 
sets forth at some length what he regards as the teaching of St. Thomas, 
which, he believes, when properly understood and applied with a certain 
latitude, is sufficient to explain away any apparent contradictions that 
may be found in the Gospels on a first or casual reading. He has no 
need of or welcome for the conceptions of the moderns, of which ‘‘ many 
are obscure, indeterminate and superficial ’’ (p. 26). 

I have no doubt that the teaching of St. Thomas is correct as far as 
it goes; but does it not need to be supplemented? Supernatural 
motions of intellect and will are supplied by God in cases where the 
writing in which they result is not God’s word in the same sense as the 
Gospel of St. Matthew. The case is conceivable in which every word of 
an ecclesiastical document may have been written under supernatural 
divine premotion, the Holy Spirit taking care that the writing shall be 
free from error throughout; yet the document remains the word of man, 
because, I suppose, the faculties of the human writer were allowed a 
freedom which was denied to the human writer of the Second Book of 
Machabees, though his faculties also were allowed to work on their own 
lines, if I may say so. What exactly is the difference between the two 
modes of divine co- operation—the two kinds of freedom? And why 
precisely should one resulting document but not the other be the word of 
God? Unless St. Thomas’s explanation of prophecy is largely supple- 
mented, it does not supply an answer to questions of this kind. 

Dealing with the Extension of Inspiration, in Chapter III., of this 
same Essay, Professor Fel first gives us the opinions of Holden, di 
Bartolo, d’Hulst, Lenormant, Semeria, Newman, and Pesch. After a 
criticism of each of these the following conclusion is established : — 
‘**Res et Sententie omnes Evangeliorum divinitus inspirate sunt.’’ 
Then comes a question whether verbal inspiration is to be admitted ; to 
which an affirmative answer is given, based on two reasons: the tradition 
of the Church and psychological analysis. The latter reason comes to 
this, that, as St. Thomas affirms so constantly, the divine and human 
agents did not co-operate merely as partial causes in producing the 
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Scriptures, but so that the whole effect produced is to be ascribed to God 
as well as to the human writer. But if the whole, therefore every idea 
and every word (p. 53).—An argument which might seem conclusive if 
it did not prove equally well that the whole of every book that was ever 
written was inspired by God. 

Here again, as it seems to me, an explanation is needed of the 
phenomenon which is admitted, that the style is peculiar to the human 
writer, though his intellect has been premoved by God to conceive the 
thought ; to conceive it, too, in some way peculiar to inspired writers, so 
that the thought so conceived shall be God’s, and when expressed shall 
be His word. I do not know how this can be explained by any 
psychological analysis which takes for its starting point the supposition 
that every idea is inspired. No doubt, again, every idea is formed 
under the influence of a divine premotion which may be supernatural ; 
but is it inspired in the sense in which inspiration is understood as 
distinguished from the supernatural motions which are given to agents 
who are not inspired ? 

The second Essay, on the Evolution of Dogma, opens with a discus- 
sion as to the meaning of the term “‘ dogma.’’ After a brief exposition 
of what it conveys to such writers as Harnack, Loisy, Lobezrie, Newman, 
and Tixeront, Professor Fel gives his own notion ; which is, that dogmas 
are truths revealed, explicitly or implicitly, and defined by the Church, 
so that to reject one of them would involve excommunication (p. 63). 
Then comes a summary of the views expressed last year in the Quinzaine, 
by M. Le Roy and those who afterwards wrote on the question which 
he raised. 

As to the meaning of ‘‘ evolution ’’as applied to dogma, we are first 
told how it was or is understood by Newman, Giinther, Loisy, Lagrange, 
Pesch, Tixeront, and some anonymous writers. After this Professor Fel 
distinguishes two senses in which the process may be understood: so that 
the very substance of the dogma may be changed; or so that, without 
any change of substance, a doctrine may become more clearly known, 
and more fully understood. Some of the moderns, Catholics even, 
advocate evolution of the first kind; but the greater number, of Catholics 
at least, admit only the second (n. 82). With these latter Professor 
Fel associates himself, maintaining that change in the substance of a 
dogma implies not only mutability on the part of the dogma itself, but 
fallibility and even lack of identity on the part of the Church. 

I have no doubt that, however they may try to disguise their thought 
by vagueness of expression, some of those who wrote in the Quinzaine 
really wished to convey that the meaning attaching objectively to a 
definition of doctrine up to a certain point of time, though true relatively 
up to that time, may afterwards become not only not expressive of the 
whole truth but positively false. I do not understand how a formula 
can be really true if it is true but relatively; as also how the Church 
could be regarded as infallible if her definitions were safeguarded only 
so far as to secure them this relative truth. Moreover, I pity the efforts 
of those Catholics who try to reconcile all this with the plain definition 
of the Vatican Council, that at no time, however science should progress, 
can a meaning be attached to the dogmas proposed by the Church 
different from that which she attaches and has attached to the same 
(Sess. III. De fide et ratione, c. II1.). 
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I think, however, that when all this has been said it remains to add 
that there are difficulties about what is represented as an unfolding of 
what was always implicitly contained in the belief of the Church. It 
may well be that in the two cases referred to by Professor Fel, that of 
the Immaculate Conception and that of Papal Infallibility, the doctrines 
were formally contained in the deposit of faith from the beginning; and 
that later on it was simply proved or more clearly seen that they were 
there. It is not, I fancy, at all necessary that the Church should 
have knowledge or consciousness in every age of all that is formally 
contained in the deposit. But surely there are formally revealed truths 
which bring us to the knowledge of other truths, not by being unfolded, 
as it were, and so allowing us to see what was always contained in our 
belief ; but by serving as one premiss of a syllogism of which the other 
premiss is reached by the progress of science or historical inquiry. The 
conclusion of such a syllogism would be substantially different from 
either premiss; it might be new in a very real and true sense; and yet 
would be subject to the authority of the Church. It seems to me very 
probable, to say the least, that there has been progress and evolution of 
dogma in this sense, and that it is not correct to say that whatever is 
true in the teaching of the Summa Theologica, or of any modern text-book, 
was all contained in some way in the deposit of faith. To say this is to 
lose sight of the virtue and science of Theology, which, if it stands with 
one foot on revelation, has another on reason and history—the latter 
ground being fruitful of new growths of knowledge. 

It is always possible, of course, to err by representing as a theological 
conclusion and result of a process of scientific development what was 
always contained in the deposit of faith. M. Loisy has gone very far 
in this way, as regards some of the Sacraments and the constitution of 
the Church. It is, however, one thing to admit some form of develop- 
ment and quite another thing to push the process to extremes. 

In this connection I find it hard to accept what Professor Fel quotes 
(p. 79) from Fr. Pesch, that the progress which is admissible in the 
teaching of the Church and the knowledge of the faithful, is not to be 
understood as implying that the ‘‘ Church learns something of which 
it was previously ignorant, but only in the sense that whatever is defined 
dogmatically was previously contained implicitly in ecclesiastical teach- 
ing?’’ Why may not the Church learn new principles of philosophy, 
new facts of history? And wedding these to the truths contained in the 
deposit of faith, why may she not deduce and even define theological 
conclusions which are quite new? Such doctrines, of course, even 
though defined, would not be de fide, in the sense of being objects of 
an assent of theological or divine faith. But the advocates of develop- 
ment, I suspect, when they speak of the resulting doctrines or dogmas 
as new, contemplate for the most part doctrines which, though they 
have not been formally revealed, and so cannot be believed with theologi- 
cal faith in the strict sense, have nevertheless been defined infallibly 
and so are imposed under penalty of excommunication on the consciences 
of the faithful. 

Some writers—as, for instance, M. Tixeront, in his Histoire des 
Dogmes (Vol. I. Introduction)—do not take this class of dogmatic 
utterances into account; and, what is worse, Professor Fel seems 
positively to exclude them. ‘‘ The Church,’’ he says, ‘‘ cannot define 
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and impose as a dogma what has not been revealed either explicitly or 
implicitly.’”” And again (p. 89): ‘‘ What a council or the Supreme 
Pontiff defines is not merely a philosophical opinion of this or that age, 
but a doctrine revealed by God and handed down by the Apostles.” 
Few Catholics, I fancy, would be content to reduce within such narrow 
limits the legitimate object of the infallible teaching authority of the 
Church. 

The third Essay, on the Discipline of the Secret, calls for little comment. 
I will add merely that the Essay on Inspiration is somewhat belated, 
as it was written, plainly, before the publication of Fr. Pesch’s work 
De Inspiratione S. Scripture; also that in any future edition that may 
be called for it would be well to correct the date which is given for the 
death of Cardinal Newman. 

Water McDonatp. 





La Théologie de Saint Hippolyte, par Adhémar D’Alés. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne & Cie., 1906. Pp. lii. + 242. Pr. 6 francs net. 


This is the latest addition to the ‘‘ Bibliothtque de Théologie His- 
torique,’’ which is being published under the direction of the professors 
of theology of the Znstitut Catholique of Paris, and which, to judge by 
the volumes that have already appeared, promises to be an excellent 
series. ‘‘ La Théologie de Tertullien,’’ contributed by M. D’Alés to the 
same series, has met with a very favourable reception, and the present 
volume is pretty sure to be received with equal favour. A study on 
Tertullian would be incomplete, in relation to the history and theology 
of the period, without a complementary study on Hippolytus. These 
two great contemporaries, who divided between them the literary 
honours of their age, have left us in their works practically all the 
information we possess regarding the movements and thought of the 
Western Church of that day: a study of their lives and views involves 
a pretty complete study of the theological history of an exceedingly 
interesting period. M. D’Alés, therefore, has been well advised in 
supplementing Tertullian by Hippolytus; and whatever one may think 
of the value of his conclusions and conjectures on certain obscure and 
debatable points, there can be nothing but praise for the thoroughness 
of his efforts to elucidate a difficult subject, and congratulations on the 
measure of success he has achieved. 

In the Introduction (p. i.-lii.) M. D’Alés gives a good critical resumé 
of the literary and hagiographical tradition regarding the person and 
work of Hippolytus: a tradition, which, between fact and legend, left 
his career very much of a mystery, until by the publication of the 
Philosophumena in 1851 a solution of the mystery became possible. The 
Hippolytean authorship of this work, first suggested by Jacobi, was 
successfully championed by Doellinger, and to-day is hardly any longer 
questioned by critics of eminence; and the biographical references con- 
tained in the work combine with what is most reliable in the other 
sources to give a tolerably consistent account of his history. A disciple 
of Irenzus, he continued his master’s work of combating heresy, and 
soon acquired a reputation as a writer and theologian, and rose to 
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eminence in the ranks of the Roman clergy. Pride and jealousy, how- 
ever, as well as theological divergencies, made him by degrees a bitter 
enemy of Callistus, while the latter was still a priest—the friend and 
adviser of Pope Zepherinus, whose policy he inspired and directed ; with 
the result that when Callistus succeeded Zepherinus, Hippolytus headed 
a schism and set himself up as an anti-Pope. After the death of 
Callistus (who was dead when the Philosophumena was written), Hip- 
pelytus persevered in his rebellion during the reigns of Urban and 
Pontian, until in 235, in company with the last-named Pontiff, he was 
transported to the mines in Sardinia. Softened by persecution, and 
influenced most probably also by the voluntary resignation of Pontian, 
he then made his peace with the Church, and his followers returned to 
the fold; upon which his disloyalty was soon forgotten, and only his 
former services and his sufferings as a confessor and martyr remembered. 
The statue in his honour, exhumed in 1551, upon which are engraved a 
catalogue of his writings (up to date) and his paschal cycle, had been 
probably erected by his adherents at an early stage in the schism, and 
afterwards found its way to the crypt where his martyr’s remains were 
venerated. Such at least is the only probable and consistent reconstruc- 
tion of his history which the available data will yield. The Introduction 
concludes with a list of the writings of Hippolytus—of many of which we 
possess only probable fragments—to which are added useful critical notes 
and the usual bibliographical accounts. 

The body of the work consists of five chapters, under which are 
grouped the principal subjects of interest to the student of theology in 
connection with the life and writings of Hippolytus. Under the title 
‘Hippolytus and Callistus ’’’ we have an account of the schism and its 
causes—of Sabellianism as it affected the relations between Hippolytus 
and Callistus, and of the moral and disciplinary questions concerning 
the remission of sins, the reconciliation of clerics, clerical celibacy, 
clandestine marriages. M. D’Alés very justly discounts the charges of 
false teaching and lax legislation made against Callistus by his enemy, 
and tries to disentangle the actual facts concealed and perverted in the 
intemperate, and sometimes self- contradictory, statements of Hippolytus. 
On the Trinitarian controversy he succeeds in showing that right was 
rather on the side of Callistus, Hippolytus himself being far from com- 
pletely orthodox in his Trinitarian teaching. 

Regarding the penitential discipline which Callistus thought well to 
mitigate, M. D’Alés takes exception to the view that the existing practice 
at Rome was to deny absolution altogether in cases of adultery, homicide 
and apostacy. He believes there was no absolute reservation at any 
time ; only the conditions of pardon were more difficult in case of these 
sins. That the reservation, indeed, was not primitive is proved from 
Hermas and Clement of Alexandria; but this is admitted by defenders 
of the view impeached, ¢.g., by Mgr. Batiffol. That it had not, how- 
ever, crept in between the time of Hermas and that of Callistus, M. 
D’ Als does not prove; nor has he succeeded, in my opinion, in refuting 
the evidence in favour of this supposition brought forward by Mgr. 
Batiffoi. 

On the strength of an enigmatical accusation in the Philosophumena, 
‘Callistus has been charged with sanctioning the practice of re-baptising 
heretics. By taking the devrepov Barrwya to refer, not to baptism, but 
to penance, M. D’Alés gives a natural and probable explanation of the 
real meaning of Hippolytus. 
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Chapter II. deals with the Syntagma (the conclusion of which we 
possess in the Contra Voétum and the substance of which may be 
gathered from the ddv. omnes Her. of the Pseudo-Tertullian and from 
Epiphanius and Philastrius who used it); with the ’h:losophumena—its 
integrity (which M. D’Alés defends), its sources regarding the history 
and tenets of the heresies (especially of Gnosticism), and its consequent 
historical value; finally, with the work of Hippolytus against the 
Adoptianists of his time. 

In Chapter III. we have an account of the views of Hippolytus 
on the inspiration and on the canon of 8. Scripture, and a full descrip- 
tion of the method and results of his exegesis so far as this is possible 
from the fragments that remain. His Commentary on Daniel is the 
only complete exegetical work we possess. 

In Chapter IV. our author describes the attitude of Hippolytus 
towards the profane sciences of his age. He has nothing but contempt 
for philosophy and the philosophers, nor do other sciences, astronomy 
for example, nor literature and art, possess any value in his eyes. For 
him there is only one science worthy of the name, sacred science, the 
knowledge of God and His revelation ; yet he cannot be said to have even 
attempted, or felt, the need of a scientific defence or presentation of 
Christianity. Apart from his Trinitarian teaching, which was distinctly 
subordinationist in tendency, and his eschatology (to which a special 
chapter is devoted), there is a poverty of speculative thought in the 
writings of Hippolytus that we possess. On Baptism, however, and the 
Eucharist some useful testimonies are found; and the practical bent of 
his mind is shown in the composition of a paschal canon and of a Chronicle 
in which he undertook to give a sort of encyclopedic history of the 
world from the beginning to his own day. His paschal canon was the 
first attempt by a Christian to compute a cycle that would leave the 
Church independent of the Jews; but, based as it was on a false 
astronomy, it gave rise in a few years to so evident a discrepancy with 
true lunar time that it had soon to be abandoned. 

The last chapter (V.) recalls the state of eschatological teaching at 
Rome in the time of Hippolytus, and gives a detailed account of his 
own eschatology. He appears as a mediator between the millenarians on 
the one side and Caius, their extreme opponent, on the other. What 
he chiefly aimed at, and to a great extent succeeded in accomplishing, 
was to eradicate the idea that the end of the world was at hand—an idea 
which had caused not a little trouble and tumult in the Christian com- 
munities of the second century. The great event before the end will be 
the coming of Antichrist, to whose personality and career Hippolytus 
devotes a good deal of attention. He would prefer not to attempt to fix 
the precise date of the end, but being obliged by the curiosity of the age 
to undertake the task, he decides on 6,000 years as the age of the world, 
and so consoles his own generation with the assurance that the beginning 
of the end was about 300 years off. An interesting feature of his 
eschatology is the postponement both of the actual happiness of heaven 
and of the actual torments of hell till after the Day of Judgment. 
There 1s no indication of a belief in purgatorial fire. 

A bibliographical appendix and a good index complete this interesting 
and handsome volume. P. J. Tonnzr. 
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A Manual of Bible History. I. The Old Testament. By Charles 
Hart, B.A. R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London; Benziger Bros., 
New York, etc. 1906. 8vo; 3s. 6d. net. 


The author of this manual tells us in his preface that ‘‘ the main 
object aimed at in compiling this work has been to supply a want, much 
felt in Catholic secondary schools and colleges, for a text-book of Scrip- 
ture history which may serve not only for class and examination pur- 
poses, but as an introduction to the study of the Bible.’’ The work 
possesses many useful features: it is very desirable that young people 
should be introduced at once to the simple and beautiful language of 
Scripture, and to this end the author has, as far as possible, used in his 
narrative the exact words of the Old Testament; there are seven good 
maps inserted at intervals through the volume: one showing the Gentile 
countries of the Old Testament; another, the distribution of nations 
after the deluge ; others, the route of the exodus, the tabernacle and the 
temple of Solomon, the Holy Land as allotted to the twelve tribes, the 
kingdoms of Juda and Israel, and Palestine in the time of Christ. A 
good deal of useful information is conveyed in the four appendices, 
which deal respectively with the non-historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment; the language of the Old Testament, with some of the principal 
versions of the sacred Scriptures; the Sanhedrin and the Synagogues ; 
and the false gods often worshipped by the Jews. There is a good 
index, where the principal names of persons or places that are differently 
spelled in the Catholic and Protestant Bibles, are given in both forms. 
The style of the work is clear and simple; the order is, on the whole, 
good; and the eye and mind of the pupil are assisted by marginal 
references inset on each page. From what we have said it will be seen 
that this manual has many features to recommend it, and that it has 
been compiled with due attention to the wants of young students. 

It may well be doubted, however, whether it is wise at the present day 
to set down, as our author does, without any indication of doubt or 
hesitation, 4004 B.c. as the date of man’s first appearance in the world. 
In the light of the histories of Chaldea and Egypt, few will be found to 
maintain that the age of man is not greater, nor will the young student 
extend his studies far till he finds it taken for granted on all hands that 
man is longer on the earth. Finding this, he is bewildered, and his 
scheme of dates getting discredited in his mind, the Bible itself runs 
the risk of sharing the same fate. No doubt some working system of 
dates must be adopted in a Bible History, but would it not be desirable 
to make known to the young student that the dates given are far from 
certain, that the Bible itself has no chronology, and that the Church 
has never attempted to fix one for it? As the Abbé le Hir observes: 
‘* Biblical chronology floats in an undecided state; it belongs to the 
human sciences to determine the date of the creation of our species. 
But let scientists await irrefragable proofs; let them not give as certain 
facts that are only probable or are no facts at all. When certitude in 
this respect shall have been acquired, all discussion will be at an end 
because all divergence shall have ceased.’"’ And Card. Meignan writes: 
“‘It is an error to believe that the Catholic faith restricts the existence 


1Etudes Religieuses, p. 511. 
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of man to a period that does not go beyond six thousand years. The 
Church has never pronounced on a question so delicate.’’* As a matter 
of fact, the chronology adopted in the manual before us and in our 
Catholic English Bibles is that of the Protestant Primate of Armagh, 
Archbishop Usher. I think, then, that it is very desirable, especially 
at the present time, to let the young student of Bible History know at 
once how this question of Bible chronology stands. 

It may be doubted, too, whether in treating of the deluge, it is the 
proper course to represent it as absolutely universal without even a hint 
at the possibility of another view. Would it not be more prudent to 
explain, either in the text or in a note, that many excellent Catholic 
scholars take the universal terms of the Bible narrative as not strictly 
universal, and believe the deluge to have extended only to the inhabited 
earth, or even to only a portion of the part inhabited? I admit that in 
such questions there is room for difference of opinion as to which is the 
best method to adopt, but it seems to me that the students of Bible 
History ought, in such cases, to be made acquainted at once with the 
liberty of opinion that every Catholic enjoys. 


J. MacRory. 


L’enseignement de Jésus, par Pierre Batiffol, Recteur de 1’Institut 

catholique de Toulouse. 3e édit.; 8vo, pp. xxvi. + 303. Paris, 
Librairie Blond et Cie. 3s. 6d. 

It is a hopeful sign of France that a work on the teaching of Jesus, 
published not yet twelve months ago, has already run into a third 
edition. The seeds that are being sown so industriously by Monsignor 
Batiffol and many other able writers will produce fruit some day, and 
we may hope to see then a new spirit awakened in the glorious old 
church of France. 

In the present work Monsignor Batiffol abstracts from the teaching 
of Christ as it is presented in the Fourth Gospel, the Epistles and 
Catholic tradition, and insists almost exclusively on the teaching 
recorded by the Synoptists. This method has the advantage of meeting 
unbelieving critics on their own ground. They are agreed in admitting 
that the essence of Christ’s Gospel is contained in the Synoptic tradition, 
and that it is there only we must look for it in its purity and 
undeveloped simplicity. Hence the importance of establishing from the 
Synoptists that the Gospel of Jesus, His message to men, did not consist 
merely in foretelling the near approach of a millenium in which He 
was to preside as king, nor, with Harnack, in pointing out and incul- 
cating God’s fatherhood in regard to men, but that it was a rich and 
many-sided message, conveying new and higher ideas of God, of man and 
of the world, perfecting the Law, fulfilling the prophecies, setting up 
new ideals, inaugurating a spiritual kingdom, explaining Christ’s own 
dignity, and promising redemption through His death which was to 
seal a new alliance between man and his Creator. That the Gospel of 
Jesus meant all this, our author proves, and proves it by Christ’s owa 
words, of which the book is largely made up. 


2 Le Monde et VHomme primitir selon la Bible, p. 163. 
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In the Introduction Monsignor Batiffol glances at the Synoptic 
problem while discussing briefly the character of the Synoptic Gospels 
and the redaction to which they were subjected. He rightly insists that 
the Synoptic discourses of Jesus bear all the evidences of being untouched 
by what we may call later theology, and in this way afford the strongest 
argument for their authenticity. Nor is it without importance, in this 
connection, that the three evangelists, writing in different surroundings 
and with different objects in view, attribute to Jesus substantially the 
very same teaching. But while the substance of the teaching has been 
transmitted intact, our author holds not only that accidental modifica- 
tions were sometimes introduced, but that some of Christ’s sayings now 
stand in a foreign and even misleading context, and that both sayings 
and discourses wholly unconnected are now found grouped together. As 
instances of this grouping, he refers (p. xvii.) to the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. v.-vii.), to the discourse on the occasion of the mission 
of the Twelve (Matt. x.), to the collection of parables in Matt. xiii., 
and to the difficult discourse on the end of the world and the destruction 
of Jerusalem in Matt. xxiv., none of these discourses, according to him, 
having been pronounced on a single occasion. Thus in a note on 
pp. 256-257 he writes: ‘‘ Nous ne pouvons pas ne pas noter que les 
Synoptiques dans le discours qu’ils rapportent de Jésus sur la ruine de 
Jérusalem et la fin du monde (Marc., xiii., 1-31; Matt., xxiv., 1-35; 
Luc., xxi., 5-33), ont rassemblé des instructions qui n’avaient sire- 
ment pas été données toutes en une fois et en bloc. Les Synoptiques, 
en effet, supposent: 1° que les disciples ont posé 4 Jésus deux questions 
a la fois, la question de la ruine de Jérusalem et la question de la fin 
du monde, et 2° que Jésus répond aux deux questions sans les séparer. 
Cette supposition est invraisemblable. Maldonat a eté jusqu’a dire, 
apres Saint Augustin, Saint Jerome et Bede, que Jésus semble ‘ confuse 
de utraque respondisse, sicut confuse apostoli interrogaverant , 
ne quis posset finem mundi cognoscere.’ Nous aimous mieux penser 
que la tradition redactionelle a créé la confusion en bloquant en un seul 
discours tout ce qu’elle possédait de paroles de Jésus sur l’avenir. Mais 


nous concluons comme Maldonat: ‘ Diligentis atque prudentis lectoris 
est, que de Jerosolymitano excidio, et que de mundi fine dicuntur, 
subtili conjectura distinguere’ (In Mat., xxiv., 5).’’ It is not clear 


here whether the supposed confusing redaction is thought to have pre- 
ceded or followed the composition of the Gospel by the inspired 
evangelist. If it preceded, and if the evangelist is supposed to have 
adopted and stereotyped the confusion, it is a serious question whether 
such a view can be reconciled with his inspiration; but if it is merely 
meant, as seems likely, that later redaction introduced the confusion, 
then there is nothing to forbid our entertaining the supposition wherever 
it is supported by good evidence, and seeking through it a very possible 
and natural solution of various difficulties. 

After a preliminary chapter on the method of Christ’s teaching, we 
are introduced to His teaching in relation to the Mosaic Law, then to 
His teaching on the paternity of God, on the soul of the new man, on 
the kingdom of God, on His own personality, and on the future. The 
last chapter is, in some respects, the most interesting, but all are 
interesting, fresh and suggestive. Monsignor Batiffol is an acute and 
independent thinker as well as a fine scholar, and his style is marked 
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by that ease and lightness so characteristic of French writers. L’enseigne- 
ment de Jésus is a work that ought to help many souls. At a time 
when unbelievers are striving to banish the supernatural, and tepid 
Christians, to forget it, nothing is more calculated to confound the one 
and stimulate the other than to go back to the teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity and show that on the great fundamental questions of 
faith, such as Christ’s Divinity, the need and fact of redemption, the 
judgment to come, our faith is the very same that Jesus preached and 
sealed with His blood. J. MacRory. 


Special Introduction to the Study of the Old Testament. Part II. 
Didactic Books and Prophetical Writings. By Rev. Francis Gigot, 
D.D. Benziger Brothers. 8vo.; $2 net. 


Dr. Gigot’s General Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures, and 
the first volume of his Special Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament, dealing with the historical books, are already widely and 
favourably known. The present volume, which treats of the Didactic 
and Prophetical writings, completes the Introduction to the study of 
the Old Testament. We congratulate the learned author on the success- 
ful completion of an arduous work, and we earnestly hope that his 
intention of publishing two volumes of ‘‘ Special Introduction to the 
New Testament ’’ will soon be realised. 

The present volume follows the same plan as its predecessor. As the 
author tells us in his Preface, ‘‘ It examines the questions anent the 
Authorship, Date, Purpose, Contents, Literary Structure, etc., of each 
of the Didactic and the Prophetical writings in exactly the same manner 
as the preceding volume did the same important and difficult questions 
concerning the Historical books.’’ In disputed questions the author 
rarely adopts any particular view, but satisfies himself with giving the 
arguments for and against the views he sets forth. We cannot hope to 
do more here than indicate a few of the points of special interest in this 
valuable work. Chapter I. contains a brief but satisfactory account of 
the leading features of Hebrew poetry, especially of its parallelism. 
In regard to the historical character of the Book of Job, the author 
seems to favour the view of those critics and interpreters who are “‘ led 
to consider the book of Job as resting on a historical tradition which 
the author used and dramatized at his leisure, and in consequence they 
speak of it as ‘‘ a drama,’ ‘‘ a dramatic poem,’’ etc., wherein the prin- 
cipal parts are in the form of a dialogue, and the plot passes through 
the successive stages of entanglement, development, and dénouement.”’ 
Regarding the completion of the Psalter, the author inclines to the view 
of those critics who hold that it took place only a comparatively short 
time before the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus was written (about 130 B.c.) ; 
and referring to those psalms that are often styled Machabean, such 
as Pss. xliii., Ixxiii., lix., ete., he says: ‘‘ It seems, however, that some 
of the Psalms just enumerated present such features as to make it very 
probable that they belong to the Machabean age, and to no other.”’ 

The Book of Wisdom is held not to be from the pen of Solomon, but 
to be written in the person of Solomon, through literary fiction. Many 
of the Fathers, it is true, unhesitatingly ascribed the work to Solomon, 
but it must be admitted that all scholars of the present day are in 
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agreement with Dr. Gigot in rejecting such a view. The real author 
and the date of the work are alike unknown, but it ought always to be 
borne in mind that the inspiration of the book, which the Church has 
infallibly declared, is wholly independent of such questions. Our 
author inclines to the view that the writer was an Alexandrian Jew, who 
wrote in the second century B.c. To the same century is ascribed the 
composition in Hebrew of the original text of Ecclesiasticus. 

The author gives at considerable length the arguments for and 
against the unity of the book of Isaias, and without declaring himself in 
favour of cither view, seems to Jean towards the negative side. He 
rightly points out that the question is one on which the Church has 
never pronounced, and which ought to be decided on critical grounds. 
It is certainly to be regretted that the subject is sometimes discussed as 
though the question of the inspiration of the book were necessarily 
bound up with that of the unity of authorship. In the present volume 
the reader will find a good discussion of the various questions involved. 
Whether the first thirty-five chapters are the work of Isaias himself or 
of a later compiler ; whether chapters xxxvi.-xxxix. are from a different 
pen ; whether in fine, chapters xl.-lxvi. are not distinct from the rest of 
the work in authorship and outlook—all these questions are fully and 
fairly discussed in a manner that will materially help the reader to 
form his own conclusions. 

Similarly, in treating of the book of Daniel, Dr. Gigot sets out very 
fully the arguments for and against the traditional view as to its 
authorship. The question of the authorship of the proto-canonical parts 
of the book is treated separately, and is brought to a conclusion with 
the following words:—‘‘ Although the considerable value of these 
answers to the difficulties urged against the late composition of Daniel 
can hardly be denied, since similar positions have been endorsed by the 
vast majority of scholars—even by some Catholic writers—in connection 
with other books of Holy Writ, and although the admission of the late 
date of Daniel would not be inconsistent with any article of the faith, 
yet Catholic writers generally are reluctant to depart from the time- 
honoured ‘opinion’ that Daniel is the author of the book which bears 
his name.’’ Regarding the deutero-canonical portions, the author 
favours the view that they were originally written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, but he evidently thinks that they were not written by Daniel 
nor in his time. Of the last of these portions, comprised in chapter xiv., 
and recording the destruction of Bel and of the Dragon, he writes: ‘ It 
can hardly be doubted that the supposition of a late authorship—about 
160 B.c.—‘ on the basis of oral traditions,’ is best in harmony with an 
unbiassed study of the various features of this last deutero-canonical 
section.’’ 

I have tried to indicate some of the most important positions taken 
up by the author, but I have not attempted to set forth the reasons on 
which they are based. For these I must refer my readers to the work 

‘itself, where they will find some things which are possibly new to them, 
but which the present state of Biblical criticism hardly allows to be 
ignored in a work like this. Dr. Gigot has undoubtedly devoted much 
time and toil to his work; and, without at all meaning to subscribe to 
all his conclusions, I have no hesitation in saying that he has conferred 
a great boon on the English-speaking world in the present volume and 
those that preceded it. J. MacRory. 
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The Unseen World. Rev. A. M. Lépicier, O.S.M., S.Th.M., Professor 
of Divinity in the College of Propaganda, Rome. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1906. Pp. 284. Price 6s. net. 


The wonderful has always fascinated mankind; the false mysteries 
and miracles of pagan times attracted universal attention, and the true 
mysteries and miracles of Christianity exercised a potent sway over the 
world’s greatest intellects. This subtle influence of the occult has dis- 
played its force in recent years in gathering into the ranks of Spiritualism 
millions of the human race. 

Time was when men of science rejected with good-humoured contempt 
the stories of the Spiritualist, but that time is gone. There have been 
many frauds, no doubt, but at present no reasonable man doubts the 
reality of many strange things that have happened. Fr. Lépicier 
groups admitted facts into three broad classes (p. 186). The first group 
includes the phenomena of an intellectual or psychological order, such 
as the illumination of the mind or intellect called clairvoyance ; the dis- 
closure of occult or future events; the manifestation of another person’s 
secret thoughts: reading of concealed writing. The second class 
embraces physiological phenomena such as acceleration of vegetation ; 
suspension of vital functions (enabling a man to live without food and 
drink, and even without air, for a length of time); loss of memory ; 
acceleration of respiration and of circulation of the blood ; clairaudience ; 
speaking in unknown tongues; vision of an object placed in immediate 
contact with any part of the body. The third head includes 
mechanical phenomena such as sudden production of light, heat and 
sound ; transfer of objects from one place to another; the formation of 
human faces, limbs, or of even the entire person; automatic and 
planchette writing; inscriptions on sheets of paper enclosed in a box or 
desk ; levitation, or the lifting of organic or inorganic bodies; alteration 
of the weight of bodies. 

How are we to explain these phenomena? This is the question which 
Fr. Lépicier essays to solve in the volume under notice. That some of 
them may ultimately be accounted for by the ordinary, though as yet 
unknown, laws of nature he does not deny (p. 191). But very many of 
them, he thinks, can be traced only to beings belonging to the unseen 
world. These are not departed souls who once dwelled on this earth, 
but rather fallen angels. He examines closely the different views which 
from time to time have found favour with the investigators of 
spiritualistic phenomena. They are in the main two, although there are 
several sub-divisions which receive consideration at the hands of our 
author. In taking note of the method and the arguments which he 
adopts in arriving at his own conclusion these various opinions need 
mention. 

There is first of all the theory of a subconscious self which is neither 
body nor soul but some connecting link to which many, and especially 
the telepathic, phenomena of Spiritualism are attributed. Fr. Lépicier 
proves in an interesting chapter (p. 138) that such a subliminal entity 
is a pure fiction. ‘‘It divides our human personality, the nature of 
which is to be essentially one.’’ ‘‘ This theory has the fault of pre- 
senting to us, as part of our own selves, an object of which our con- 
science tells us absolutely nothing.’’ _ It also meets the ‘‘ insurmountable 
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difficulty, that such a self could neither be influenced by our minds, nor 
act upon the minds of those to whom we wish to communicate our 
thoughts. Our mind is, in its essence, of a wholly spiritual nature, 
whereas this subliminal being is, from the very condition of the case, 
made up of a certain kind of matter, which is wholly different from 
spirit, however subtle that matter may be imagined to be. Now it is 
impossible, both that our mind should act directly upon matter, and 
vice vérsa, that matter should act directly upon our mind.”’ 

The theory of mental vibrations conveying to the percipient the 
thoughts and feelings of the person from whom they emanate demands 
‘“*that our wills possess and can exercise direct control over that subtle 
matter which is said to be the means of transmitting the thoughts of one 
mind to another. . . . Now, although we possess a certain amount of 
control over the organs of our body, we have certainly no direct power 
over any extraneous matter . . . the human soul, being bound to an 
organic body, can act only on the matter of that body ’”’ (p. 144). 

The hypothesis of a magnetic fluid has recently found special favour 
with scientists. Some assume the existence of a neurotic magnetic fluid 
which emanates from the brain and travels in the direction of the person 
to whom attention is directed ; others maintain the projection of minute 
particles of brain substance from the communicator to the recipient ; and 
others again postulate the projection of brain-waves which awaken in the 
recipient fhoughts and sensations corresponding to those of the com- 
municator. This theory, however, demands several things which need 
proof: —‘‘ First, a vital extension of our brain matter; secondly, the 
reception in it and preservation of sensible images; thirdly, the power 
of the will to project this matter in any chosen direction.’’ Moreover, 
if it be granted that this fluid, ‘‘ set in motion by our brain, really comes 
in contact with the brain of the person with whom we wish to com- 
municate, can the thoughts of the first brain be thus conceived to 
impress themselves on the second? . . . We cannot admit any such 
possibility. For, as these mental images are vital images, they are 
principles of knowledge only for the person in whom they originate 

for the simple reason that knowledge is not communicated by 
the transfer of mental images from one subject to another, but by an 
intelligent being exciting within himself his innate power of forming 
the images for himself, both the acquisition of knowledge and the con- 
templation of it being a personal vital action’ (p. 146). 

Fr. Lépicier teaches that angelic operation can explain satisfactorily 
all the proved phenomena of Spiritualism. The existence of angels can 
be proved with certainty only from revelation (pp. 18-21). They have 
enormous knowledge of the forces and events of this world (pp. 26-29). 
They can communicate this knowledge to one another and to men (pp. 35 
and 45). They have no certain knowledge of future events depending 
on a free cause, nor of the secret thoughts of the human heart (p. 41), 
although they have conjectural knowledge of them (p. 43), and can 
make men believe that they know much more than they do (p. 44). 
Angels, too, have great power over matter, by reason of which they can, 
without the co-operation of any intermediate agents, transfer from one 
place to another even very large bodies; lift them up and keep them 
suspended in the air; agitate them and bring them into collision with 
one another (p. 68). They can also assume, as instruments though not 
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as essential parts of their nature, bodies to which they are able to give 
the external appearances of particular persons (p. 70). They can also 
influence the sensitive and intellectual powers of man (p. 77). They 
can influence the will, but not so as to infallibly induce it to obey their 
commands, their power being merely external (p. 78). There are no 
proved phenomena of Spiritualism beyond these wonderful powers of 
angelic beings. 

On the other hand, the souls of the dead have no such powers. 
Though their knowledge is acquired in the same way as angelic know- 
ledge (p. 117), it is very limited in extent, embracing, as it does, only 
those objects with which the separated souls have special relations 
(p. 124). Nor do they possess that marvellous power over the external 
world with which angels are naturally endowed, their power over matter 
being confined to the bodies for which they were created (p. 168). 
Nor do they possess the power which angels have of influencing the 
sensitive and intellectual faculties of man; and they are incapable of 
assuming, like angels, the external appearances of living bodies (p. 169). 
From these limitations of power Fr. Lépicier concludes that the 
spiritualistic phenomena cannot be attributed to the souls of the dead. 

Finally, Fr. Lépicier shows that not good but evil spirits are to be 
considered the causes of the characteristic phenomena of Spiritualism. 
The frivolous, and even immoral, performances of many of the séances 
exclude the operation of beings who are subject to divine command in 
their interference with the affairs of this world (p. 236). 

Fr. Lépicier has given us a serious study of a serious question ; for 
that he deserves our congratulations and thanks. If he has not said the 
final word on an interesting subject, he has, at least, placed before his 
readers in an intelligible form many of the intricate points which 
demand consideration on the part of all who investigate Spiritualism. 

J. M. Harry. 





Rotes. 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to the Responses of the 
Biblical Commission given above on page 476. These Responses show 
that the Commission repudiates the view of those who regard the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch as disproved. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that this is a negative position; the Mosaic authorship is not 
asserted; what is asserted is that there is no evidence sufficient to 
justify anyone in affirming that Moses is not the author. It is a further 
question, however, whether there is sufficient evidence for decisively 
affirming that he is, and on this question, as well as we can judge, the 
Commission does not pronounce. The first Response declares that the 
Mosaic authorship has not been disproved; the remaining Responses 
indicate what this Mosaic authorship that has not been disproved 
implies. 

The substance of the four Responses, then, may be summed up as 
follows: —1°. All the arguments of the critics do not justify anyone in 
affirming that Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch. 2°. Mosaic 
authorship need not imply that Moses wrote all the Pentateuch with his 
own hand, nor even that he dictated it to amanuenses; the books may 
have been composed by scribes to whom Moses suggested his inspired 
thoughts, who wrote down faithfully what he suggested, without adding 
or omitting anything, and whose work when completed he, as principal 
and inspired author, approved. 3°. Mosaic authorship is consistent 
with the use by Moses of pre-existing sources, whether oral or written, 
and with a free use of such sources, whether as to their substance or 
language. 4°. The Mosaic authorship and substantial integrity of 
the Pentateuch do not exclude accidental imperfections in the work as 
we possess it. Thus various glosses, modernised forms, and wrong 
readings may be admitted in our present texts, subject to the judgment 
of the Church. 

These Responses were approved by our Holy Father on the 27th of 
June last, and published in the July number of the Revue Biblique, the 
official organ of the Biblical Commission, from which we have taken 
them. 


The Abbé Loisy has recently published a work entitled ‘‘ Morceaux 
d’éxegése,’’ comprising articles that appeared already in the Revue 
@histoire et de littérature religieuse. Like everything that proceeds 
from the distinguished author’s pen, the work gives evidence of fine 
scholarship and contains much acute criticism, but the author’s views 
often remain vague and elusive. Yet on some points he speaks very 
clearly. Thus he holds that the redaction of the Gospel texts has been 
very extensive, and he has little hesitation in referring to later redactors 
any discourses of Christ that do not lend themselves to his own views : — 
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‘* Une question préalable se pose, celle de la mesure de liberté que chaque 
rédacteur a pu prendre a |’égard de sa source immediate. Or, si l’on 
tient compte, non d’une probabilité fondée sur une passage, mais des 
cents probabilités fondées sur cent passages, cette mesure de liberté 
parait avoir eté large.’’ He repeats his view, already put forward in 
L’Evangile et VEglise and Autuor d’un petit livre, that all the im- 
mediate followers of Jesus believed in the near approach of the coming 
of the Son of Man and of the end of the world. ‘‘ Tous ceux qui ont 
cru en Jésus croyaient aussi 4 la parousie prochaine et a la fin imminente 
du monde. Ce qui nous a été conservé de souvenirs authentiques sur 
l’enseignement et les actes du Sauveur n’a de sens que dans cette per- 
spective.’” And he apparently holds that this general and erroneous 
belief was based on the teaching of Jesus, though he does not explicitly 
say that Jesus Himself was mistaken. ‘‘I] n’en reste pas moins que 
Jésus, en ne mettant que des conditions morales a l’admission du 
royaume céleste, en ne comptant que sur la puissance du Pére pour 
procurer |’avénement de ce royaume, en s’abstenant de toute prétention 
et de toute action politiques, a épuré la croyance commune des Juifs, 
bien qu’il en retienne l’idée générale ; sans quoi l’on devrait dire que son 
enseignement a porté sur une équivoque, et la foi de ses premiers 
adhérents sur une méprise.’’ It will be seen that the Abbé here tries to 
excuse Jesus on the ground that He purified the common belief while 
retaining its general idea. But the fact remains that he makes Jesus 
retain the general idea which was false. 


In an article contributed to the Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne 
the writer, M. |l’Abbé Bros, accounts for the fact that miracles are 
denied by so many men of intelligence on the ground that ‘‘ acceptance 
of them, as of all moral truths whatsoever, supposes a rudiment of faith, 
an interior preparation, and good will. Belief in the basis of the whole 
religious edifice is supernatural in some way, just as faith in the 
mysteries themselves.’’ No doubt the rudiments of faith are super- 
natural acts, of which some at least are free acts of the will. But can 
the upholders of the supernatural be content to maintain that the super- 
natural assistance which is given to believers supplies the place of 
evidence, so that, the evidence remaining the same, an adherence of the 
intellect would be reasonable in case one had this rudimentary faith, but 
not otherwise? I have grave doubts as to whether any other grace than 
revelation can supply the place of evidence in making assents reasonable. 

For some time past there has been a tendency among a certain group 
of very earnest and able men in France, to depend on the light of faith to 
make up for what is lacking in objective evidence for religious truth; 
those who do not agree with this are nicknamed “‘ intellectualists.’’ 
Curiously enough one may notice a tendency in the same group to make 
even the natural sciences subjective. M. Bros, for instance, maintains 
that ‘‘ the distinction between the different orders of nature is quite 
legitimate, provided one is not deceived as to its objective character. It is 
a mental notion, useful for purposes of classification, but without existence 
except in our thought.’’ No wonder, therefore, that it should be hard 
to be sure that an event, however strange, is miraculous, since “in 
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reality mental life, vegetable life, and matter are so united and their 
laws so intertwined, as to make it impossible to affirm in a particular case 
whether it is only the laws of thought or those of matter that are in 
question.’’ Religion should have a hard time if ever the human wind 
came to be persuaded that there is no objective difference between a man 
and a piece of granite. But, perhaps, the reverse is no less true, that 
for those who believe in objective differences a great deal of the difficulty 
of belief in miracles and such evidences is removed. 


Those who advocate Mysticism in some form as the only true method 
of apologetics, are wont to complain of misrepresentations on the part of 
their intellectualist critics. Perhaps these misrepresentations, if they 
are real, may be due to a certain vagueness in the language used by the 
mystics—-a vagueness which, however necessary, is to be regretted. 
Complaints of this kind, however, are so common, and so bitter, that 
one hesitates even to translate a passage in which mysticism is explained ; 
the more so when one sees that the translation seems to bring into 
relief crudities that were concealed somehow by the polish of the 
original. It is for reasons of this kind that we have not attempted a 
translation of the following, taken from an article by M. Le Leu in 
the August number of the same periodical : — 

“Le Mysticisme véritable est une théosophie purement affective, etles 
vrais mystiques sont ceux qui sont les sujets des opérations de la vie divine 
et éprouvent en eux la présence active de Dieu. . . . Le Mysticisme 
est la sagesse divine vécue en acte par le mystique, et sentie, dans les 
saveurs que donre a |’étre qui est le sujet de cette expérience, sa 
véritable ordination vivante et consciente dans le cosmos harmonieux de 
la substance biologique mise en acte par la divine Essence qui la pénétre 
et qu’elle vét. , 

‘* La source unique et vraie de toute sagesse est en Dieu seul, nil ne 
saurait le nier. Dieu ne peut étre compris en soi, il est méme, en soi, 
pour les étres ses participations, |’inconcevable, |’impensable, tous en 
conviennent. Cependant, l’objet de l’expérience mystique est de con- 
naitre Dieu, on le sait: n’y a-t-il pas la une contradiction? II est bien 
certain, en effet, que ni |’imagination ni la raison peuvent connaitre 
Dieu en soi. Si les mystiques le connaissent, ce n’est donc pas 4 |’aide 
de ces facultés. Ils ne le peuvent pas plus que d’autres, connaitre par 
les méthodes de bas en haut, autrement que tout le monde, c’est-a-dire 
insuflisamment. I] faut que Dieu soit connu par un influx venant d’en 
haut et de lui-méme. De plus, Dieu, en soi, ne pouvant étre connu 
médiatement, il ne peut |’étre qu’immédiatement, pour |’étre vraiment. 
Il faut donc, pour cela, et si les prétentions des mystiques sont vraies, 
qu’il y ait, au terme de leur voie, une véritable union intime, un 
véritable mariage. C’est ce qu’ils affirment tous d’une seule voix. 

‘*C’est par l’amour que les mystiques prétendent atteindre ce but, 
par l’amour mu par la volonté. . . Mais, disent les critiques 
rationalistes, on ne peut aimer que ce que |’on connait ; or, on ne connait 
que par ces facultés {la raison, l’imagination, la pensée finie] que les 
mystiques dédaignent si fort, et si Dieu, comme ils |’affirment, ne peut 
étre connu par les seuls efforts de ces facultés, comment les mystiques 
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peuvent-ils aimer Dieu au point qu’ils disent, et comment les tirez vous 
de ce cercle vicieux ? ”’ 

The answer to this question is still to come; at least we have not been 
able to find anything at all satisfactory in the two remaining paragraphs 
of M. Le Leu’s article. Meanwhile mystics ought not to forget that all have 
not been caught up into the third heaven, nor do they feel within them- 
selves any divine influx other than reason and revelation whereby they 
may know God. What is really wanted is a method of apologetics that 
may suit the ordinary individual to whom it has never been given to see 
God immediately, and who have to work their way to a knowledge of 
Him merely ‘‘ par les méthodes de bas en haut.”’ 


o, *, 
Od ~~ Od 


Whoever may feel an interest in the question which M. Le Leu has 
left unanswered, will do well to read two articles—not yet concluded—b 
M. Lucien Roure in “tudes (20th June and Sth August, 1906). M. 
Roure takes as starting point certain facts or psychological experiences 
described, however inadequately, by a number of witnesses of the most 
unimpeachable character, such as St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and 
St. Ignatius Loyola. In the first article he endeavours to show that the 
phenomena in question are of an order quite different from those which 
appear in certain forms of hysteria and kindred nervous disturbances. 
In the second article he deals with what mysticism is, and represents it 
(p. 291) as an experimental and amorous knowledge of God. Then, 
recalling the teaching of St. Thomas (2, 2, q. 180, a. 5), he says that the 
mystic’s knowledge of God holds a middle place between the discursive 
knowledge which characterises our present state and the intuitive know- 
ledge of the blessed. I do not know, however, that St. Thomas under- 
stood the difference between the intuition of the mystics and that of the 
blessed to be one of kind, rather than of duration and other accidents 
connatural to either the habitual or the transitory possession of the light 
of glory, whereby alone, as he maintains, the human intellect can see 
God immediately. 


The experience of God, possessed by the mystics, M. Roure thinks, 
is independent of any act of the imagination; hence those who have had 
this experience have always professed themselves incapable of com- 
municating it, since for this purpose they should make use of language, 
which cannot dispense with images of material things. No disciple of 
the Schoolmen would deny the possibility of such knowledge, even while 
the soul 1s united to the body. It is not, however, so easy to under- 
stand how there can be so mauy different kinds of intuition, and con- 
sequent union with the divine substance, as M. Roure would have us 
believe. He is persuaded, apparently, that the knowledge of God 
vouchsafed to St. Teresa and others, was immediate and _ intuitive, 
though not of the same kind as that possessed by the Blessed. That 
those favoured souls may have had intuitive knowledge, no Catholic 
would deny, though many would demand proof; that, if they had, it 
was different from that of the Blessed, it is difficult to admit. I do not 
think it can be reconciled with the teaching of the Summa—though that, 
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of course, is not proof conclusive. In any case, from the point of view 
of the apologist, it is one thing to admit that St. Teresa or St. John of 
the Cross had immediate experience of God and divine truths sufficient 
to bring conviction without the aid of arguments derived either from 
reason or from revelation, and another thing to maintain that this is 
the ordinary way in which the human soul gets its knowledge of the 
Infinite. ‘The latter assertion is peculiar to mysticism as opposed to 
intellectualism. 


* o . 
~~ +. * ” 


Those who may be interested in knowing what Confession is like 
as practised by advanced Ritualists, may, without danger to faith or 
morals, satisfy their curiosity by reading a volume of 136 pp., cr. 8vo, 
written by the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, Rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
and published by Longmans, Green & Co. The work comprises ten 
chapters, under titles familiar to Catholics: —I. The forgiveness of sin ; 
II. the malice of sin; III. absolution; IV. contrition; V. confession : 
VI. satisfaction ; VII. how to make a good confession; VIII. objections 
to absolution ; 1X. objections to confession ; X. conclusion. In these ten 
chapters there is very little that might not be written by a Catholic theo- 
logian. As regards the necessity of confession and priestly absolution Dr. 
Mortimer’s theory is not quite consistent ; for whereas he tells us (p. 46). 
that the Anglican (American Protestant Episcopalian) Church does not 
make confession and absolution compulsory—in which, he believes, she is 
most wise—yet, he argues, sorrow for sin which stops short of 
confession is no true sorrow (p. 56); confession is an essential condition 
of forgiveness (p. 60); nowhere in the Bible is it said that we can go 
direct to God, and obtain from Him forgiveness, without any human 
intervention (p. 119). Iie does not seem to have adverted to the 
significance of the power of retaining sins, to which our theologians 
attach so much importance. 


A new and very much improved edition—the fourth—of Cardinal F. 
Cavagnis’ Justitutiones Juris Publici Eeclesiastici has just been published 
at Rome, by Desclée Lefebvre & Cie. There are three volumes (pp. xx.— 
496, 426, 320, cr. 8vo), and the price is 10 lire, unbound. The learned 
author discusses all the questions which have been raised concerning the 
relations of Church and State. There are special dissertations on the 
Inquisition; the management of what are known as mixed questions 
(materiz mixte); Indifferentism, Naturalism, Liberalism ; concordats ; 
the origin of ecclesiastical immunities; the direct and indirect temporal 
power of the Church; the education question in all its bearings, on 
private and public foundations, primary and secondary schools and 
universities. 

In Vol. II. will be found a number of important documents, with 
judicious criticisms, bearing on the present condition of the Church in 
France—the concordat with Napoleon I., the organic articles, and the 
law of 9th September, 1905. And as the temper of the French mind 
at present is in very great part but the natural development of Gallican 
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principles and the extravagant pretensions of the old Bourbon dynasty, 
Cardinal Cavagnis devotes a great part of this second Vol. to a statement 
and refutation of the claims of the old Gallican clergy and of the Court 
jurists. All these questions are treated by one who shows throughout an 
intimate acquaintance with the literature of the subject—not only with 
the treatises written by Catholics in defence of the claims of the Church, 
but with the works of the Liberal, Gallican, and Court parties. 


7 * * 
*° oe ¢ * 


The same firm is publishing a new edition of another important work 
on Canon Law—Mgr. Lega’s Prelectiones de Judiciis Ecclesiasticis 
Civilibus (pp. 635, demy 8vo; price 8 lire). This is the first of four 
volumes all dealing with ecclesiastical trials, the first two with civil, 
the others with criminal procedure. Mgr. Lega follows the scientific 
rather than the legal order; he takes care, however, to explain the text 
of the law as found in the Decretals, and in view of this to inscribe his 
Questions, where possible, with the rubrics of the Titles in the Corpus 
Juris. There is an excellent analytical Index, in which the contents of 
the paragraphs are indicated in order. 


The Rev. Fr. Thomas Esser, O.P., Secretary of the 8. Congregation 
of the Index, has prepared a new and very fine edition—the fifth—of 
Cardinal Zighara’s Propedeutica ad 8S. Theologiam. It has been a labour 
of love for the learned editor, who was one of the lamented Cardinal’s 
pupils at the College of St. Thomas de Urbe. The new edition is pre- 
faced by a brief and very edifying account of the author’s life: there is 
also a very full and carefully compiled alphabetical Index. The volume 
consists of 500 pp., demy 8vo; the price is 6 lire; the publishers, Desclée, 
Lefebvre & Co., Rome. 

2, 2. 


2 
~ +" ~° 


Those who are accustomed to deal with theological questions from a 
scientific point of view are not always, it is to be feared, the best judges 
of the merit of works on Ascetic Theology ; hence we are slow to express 
an opinion as to the value of some books of this kind that have been sent 
to us for review. 

One is entitled Refectio Spiritualis, by the Rev. H. Parkinson, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mary’s College, Oscott. It is written in elegant Latin, in 
the form of brief outlines of meditations, primarily intended for the 
‘Oscott seminarists, but likely to be appreciated by missionary priests and 
religious. There are in all 961 such outlines, in two small, beautifully 
printed volumes, published at Bruges by the firm of Beyaert, at the price 
of 4s. unbound, or from 4s. 8d. to 8s. 6d. according to the different styles 
of binding. 

A second collection of meditations is also in two volumes, much larger, 
however, and thicker than Dr. Parkinson’s. The author of these is a 
monk of Sept-Fonts, and they have been translated by the religious of 
a convent of the Visitation Order. There is a meditation for every day 
in the year (following the liturgical order), as well as for the principal 
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feasts ; the subjects are the mysteries of the Faith and texts chosen from 
the Epistles and Gospels. The two volumes extend to 565 and 497 
pages, demy 8vo; they are published by the firm of Herder, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; the price is 10s. 


The same firm has just published a new and beautiful edition—in 
one volume (pp. 425, 12mo)—of the Memoriale Vite Sacerdotalis and 
Cardinal Bona’s treatise De Sacrificio Missa. This is the first Vol. of a 
series, to be called Bibliotheca Ascetica Mystica, which will comprise the 
most celebrated works on mystical theology, such as those of Bayma, 
St. Francis de Sales, St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Gertrude, Ven. L. de 
Ponte, Scupoli, Blosius, 8. Theresa, and St. John of the Cross. The price 
of the first volume of the series is 3s., bound 4s. 

Another work of this class, suitable for spiritual reading, is the 
Principles of Religious Life, by the V. Rev. Francis Cuthbert Doyle, 
O0.8.B., of which a third edition has been published by R. & T. Wash- 
bourne. Its object is to furnish those who wish to lead a solidly devout 
: life in the Ecclesiastical, the Religious, or the Secular state, with a 
/ manual or text-book, containing, in as compendious a form as possible, 
the principles upon which such a life must be built. The volume runs 
to 578 pages, demy 8vo, and the price is 7s. 6d. net. 


To this class of publications belongs a neat volume entitled Briefs 
for our Times, by Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy (New York: Thumas 
Whittaker. Cr. 8vo; pp. 237). The Briefs are little moral essays or 
exhortations which, like the essays in The Spectator, it is almost im- 
possible to describe. There are thirty-eight such lessons on such subjects 
as the following : —The value of self-control, The common people, Social 
unrest, Money mad, The beauty of common things, Faith and doubt, 
Christianity without Christ, The Gospel of pain, Better than riches, No 
place like home. The lessons extend on an average to a little over six 
. pages ; they are full of beautiful thoughts conveyed in a singularly pure 
literary style. They make excellent spiritual reading. 








% % % 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have published a new and beautiful 
edition of the Dream of Gerontius, with Introduction and Notes by 
Maurice F. Egan. The Introduction extends to twenty-three pages, the 
Text to forty-one, the Notes at the end to three; but there are 
brief occasional notes at the foot of the pages of the text throughout. 
The little volume is completed by a reprint of Fr. Faber’s hymn, The 
Eternal Years, of which Cardinal Newman thought very highly. The 
price is ls. 6d. 


.°, °, \/ 
“1 .— “9 


Now that the teaching of Christian Doctrine is so much in the air, 
many of the clergy, and perhaps some of the laity, may be interested in 
a Larger Catechism, being Part Il. of the Abridgment of Christian 
Doctrine for higher classes, prescribed by His Holiness Pius X. for all 
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the dioceses of the Province of Rome. This Catechism has been trans- 
lated into English by Dr. Sebastian Byrne, Bishop of Nashville, and is 
published by the firm of Pustet. At the end of the Catechism there is 
a Short History of Religion; the entire volume runs to 357 pages, 
cr. 8vo, and the price is ls. net. 


In the first number of Tue Irish THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY we gave 
a review of Fr. Rickaby’s translation of the Summa Contra Gentiles ; 
and now we have a new translation, this time of a Compendium of 
Part I. of the Summa Theologica, made by Bonjoanne in 1560. The 
translator signs himself A. J. M., and his work has been revised by Fr. 
Wilfrid Lescher, O.P. There is an Introduction and an Appendix 
explanatory of Scholastic Terms, by Mgr. Falcini. This Compendium 
of Bonjoanne’s is not a scientific treatise, like Fr. Rickaby’s Of God and 
His Creatures, but rather a book suitable either for meditation or for 
spiritual reading of a more substantial character than is to be found in 
some of our modern books of devotion. It is published by Thomas 
Baker, runs to 310 pages, and sells for 6s. 6d. net. 
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Cheological Articles in the Reviews. 


Tue Dustin Review. Vol. 139, No. 278. July, 1906. Rev. W. 
Barry., D.D., ‘Our Latin Bible.’ ‘Catholic Social Effort in France.’ 
‘ The Syrian Christians in India... Dom John Chapman, 0.8.B., ‘ The 
Condemnation of Pope Honorius.’ ‘ Denominationalism and the Edu- 
cation Bill.’ Book Reviews.—Among others, a review of Fr. Tyrrell’s 
‘ Lex Credendi,’ and of Mr. Butler Burke’s ‘ The Origin of Life.’ 


THE Hrppert JourNnaL. July, 1906. Sir O. Lodge, ‘ First Principles 
of Faith.’ [Indicates some few heads of the undenominational religion 
he would have taught in primary schools. Some of his principles might 
easily be taught in an un-Catholic sense.] Canon Knox-Little, ‘ De- 
nominationalism and Undenominationalism and the Church of England.’ 
[Defence of Denominational Education, in reply to the Bishop of 
Carlisle.] H. A. Garnett, ‘An Anglican Layman’s Plain Plea for 
the Separation of the Creeds from Worship.’ ([Based, for the most part, 
on the notion that the best way to believe is to live well, as also on the 
relativity of truth.} H. B. Gray, ‘The Teaching of the Christian 
Religion in the Public Schools.’ H. Jones, ‘The Working Faith of the 
Social Reformer—IV.: The Coming of Socialism.’ [State proprietor- 
ship, prudently extended, opens up new paths for individual effort; but 
may be extended imprudently.] D. H. Macgreggor, ‘ The Great Fallacy 
of Idealism.’ [Criticism of the proposition that whatever exists depends 
on mind for its existence.] P. T. Forsyth, ‘The Reality of Grace.’ 
{Not illuminating.] K. ©. Anderson, ‘Why not Face the Facts? [Plea 
for extreme development of doctrine.] B. W. Bacon, ‘Gospel Types in 
Primitive Tradition.’ [A type of Gospel, the genealogy Gospel, was at 
one time current, as is attested by variants in the genealogies and the 
testimony of Clement of Alexandria.] Discussions: ‘Is the Religion of 
the Spirit a Working Religion for Mankind? ‘Does Christian Belief 
Require Metaphysics?? ‘The Resurrection: A Layman’s Dialogue.’ 
‘Salvation of the Body by Faith.’ 


THe CarHoric University (of America) BULLETIN. Vol. XII., No. 3. 
July, 1906. Thomas J. Shahan, ‘The Model of Missionaries.’ Louis 
O’Donovan, ‘The Assertio VII. Sacramentorum of Henry VIII.’ 
‘ Financial Status of the University, March 31, 1906.’ 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND: QUARTERLY STATEMENT. July, 1906. 
Ceneral Sir Charlies Warren, ‘Weights found in Jerusalem. A con- 
sideration of the Ancient System of Weights.’ Philip C. Balden- 
sperger, ‘The Immovable East’ (continued). W. E. Jennings-Bramiey, 
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‘The Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula’ (continued). Rev. J. C. 
Nevin, ‘Notes on the Topography of Jerusalem.’ ‘Occasional Papers 
on the Modern Inhabitants of Palestine.’ Rev. J. E. Hanauer, ‘ Recent 
Discoveries in Jerusalem. Dr. E. W. C. Masterman, ‘Dead Sea 
Observations’ (continued). 


Tue Exposirory Tums. Vol. XVII., No. 10. July, 1906. ‘ Notes 
of Recent Exposition.’ €. G. King, D.D., ‘The Sabbath in the Light 
of the Higher Criticism.’ A. E. Garvie, D.D., ‘The New Method of 
Studying the Bible” H. A. A. Kenmedy, D.Sc., ‘Moulton’s New 
Testament Grammar.’ A. H. Sayce, LL.D., ‘Recent Biblical Arche- 
ology ’—‘ The Rivers of Paradise.’ Vol. XVII., No. 11. August, 1906. 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition.’ Rev. J. A. MacCulloch, ‘ The Religion 
of Palaeolithic Man.” Rev. A. Allen Brockington, M.A., ‘ Miracles as 
Signs.’ ‘Recent Foreign Theology. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., ‘The 
Archeology of Genesis XIV.’ A. E. Garvie, D.D., ‘The New Method 
of Studying the Bible.’ ‘At the Literary Table.’ ‘Contributions and 
Comments.’ Rev. James Baikie, ‘ Petrie’s Researches in Sinai.’ Vol. 
XVII., No. 12. September, 1906. ‘ Notes of Recent Exposition.’ ‘ Recent 
Foreign Theology.’ R&R. J. Drummond, D.D., ‘ Forrest’s Authority of 
Christ. J. V. Prasek, PhD., ‘Recent Biblical Archzology.’ ‘At the 
Literary Table.’ ‘Contributions and Comments.’ ‘Indexes to Vol. 
XVII.’ 


Tus New York Review. Vol. II., No.1. Wilfrid Ward, M.A., ‘The 
Function of Intransigeance.” [Purports to explain and justify the con- 
servatism of Rome in matters of Religion]. William Turner, D.D., 
‘A contemporary French School of Pragmatism.’ [A concise and 
thoughtful article on the new French Apologetic, which is represented 
by MM. Blondel, Denis, Mano and Laberthonniére]. Francis E. 
Ciget, D.D., ‘Abraham: A Historical Study.’ Ernesto Buonaiuti, 
D.D., ‘Lucian of Samosata and the Asiatic and Syrian Christianity of 
his Times.’ Francis E. Cigot, 0.D., ‘The Higher Chriticism of the 
Bible.’ [A very short article in defence of a temporate Higher Criticism 
as applied to the Bible]. Studies.—Leon Cry, D.D., ‘The Idea of 
Light in the Old Testament.’ Joseph Turmel, ‘The Dogma of the 
Trinity in St. Augustine.’ 


Te Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp. July, 1906. W. M‘Loughiin. 
‘Pope Adrian IV., a Friend of Ireland.’ [A reply to Fr. Thurston’s 
articles which appeared in the “Month”]. D. Dinneen, D.D., ‘Thc 
Devotion of the Nine Fridays.’ [A trenchant criticism of abuses]. 
J. J. Welch, ‘The Morality of English Socialism.’ J. O’Doherty, ‘ The 
Motto of Pius the Tenth.’ H. A. Gross, ‘Suppression of the Templars.’ 
August.—P. Coffey, Ph. D., ‘Philosophy and Geometry.’ [Is the pro- 
position: ‘A straight line is the shortest distance between two points,’ 
synthetic or analytic?] P. V. Higgins, ‘On the Study of the Psalms.’ 
W. B. O’Dowd, ‘ Notes on Tertullian’s “de Poenitentia.”’ September.— 
A. Coleman, O.P., ‘An Irish Friar and an Irish Protestant Theory.’ 
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[Criticism of Dr. Hemphill’s article in the “ Church of Ireland Gazette,” 
entitled: ‘The Irish Reformation in the Reign of Elizabeth’]. OD. J. 
O’Riordan, ‘Primary Education in Ireland.’ B. Zimmerman, 0O.D.C., 
‘The “Santa Casa” of Loretto.’ The Editor, ‘Church and State in 
France.’ P. Sheridan, ‘The Psychology of some Occult Phenomena.’ 
R. Walsh, 0.P., ‘Glimpses of the Penal Times.’ 


EccizstasticaL Review. July, 1906. J. V. Tracy, ‘The Catholic 
Church in the United States and Missionary Work.’ H. C. Hughes, 
‘Devotion to the Sacred Heart.’ FF. P. Siegfried, ‘Father Tyrrell’s 
“Lex Credendi.”’ August.—H. C. Hughes, ‘The Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart.’ W. F. Dennehy, ‘Trinity College, Dublin.’ Septem- 
ber.—H. C. Hughes, ‘The Devotion to the Sacred Heart.’ W. F. 
Dennehy, ‘ Trinity College, Dublin.’ Dr. Stang, ‘ Some Suggestions 
Touching the Study of Moral Theology.’ 


THe CatHoric Wortp. August, 1906. M. Turmann, ‘ The Religious 
Situation in France.’ T. J. Gerrard, ‘The Spiritual Value of Chris- 
tianity.’ [An appreciation of ‘Lex Credendi’]. W. Barry, ‘ The Crisis 
in English Education.’ September.—R. E., ‘Non-Catholic Work in 
Franciscan Studies.’ M. Turmann, ‘The Religious Situation in 
France.’ 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL Review. Vol. IV., No. 3. Ceerhardus 
Vos, ‘Christian Faith and the Truthfulness of Bible History.’ [To 
the earliest Christian consciousness doctrine and fact were wedded 
from the outset]. W. B. Creene, Jr., ‘Broad Churchism and the Chris- 
tian Life 0D. Beaton, ‘“ The Marrow of Modern Divinity” and the 
Marrow Controversy.’ J. Lindsay, ‘The Development of Scottish 
Theology.’ F. W. Loetscher, ‘Schwenckfeld’s Participation in the 
Eucharistic Controversy of the Sixteenth Century.’ 


Te AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY. Vol. X. No.3. July, 1906. 
W. A. Browne, ‘ Changes in the Theology of American Presbyterianism.’ 
{Exhibits some of the liberal tendencies which have found expression 
in the movement for revision of the Creed and the Book of Common 
Worship.] H. P. Smith, ‘The Old Testament Theory of Atonement.’ 
[Atonement was considered a compensation and appeasement, without 
substitution.}] W. C. Keirstead, ‘Theological Presuppositions of 
Ritsch].’ J. W. Richard, ‘The Church and Divorce.’ [A plea for 
divorce on grounds other than adultery and actual desertion; and yet 
it has been licentious to make divorce so easy as is the case in many 
States of the Union.] H. A. Thompson, ‘The Catholic Cultus of the 
Virgin Mary.’ [The value of which may be judged from the statement 
that Pius IX. was a Franciscan. The writer ascribes the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception to a desire to procure a definition of Papal 
Infallibility.] Recent Theological Literature. 


Tue BrstiotHeca Sacra. July, 1906. Jacob, Son of Aaron, ‘ The 
History and Religion of the Samaritans.’ [The first chapter of a work 
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in explanation and defence of the Samaritan religion, by the present 
High Priest of the little sect.] A. E. Thomson, ‘ Authority of the Holy 
Spirit.’ E. B. Allen, ‘The Outlook in the Orient.’ E. M. Merrins, 
‘The Powers of Darkness.—II.’ [Demoniacal possession does not 
consist in an alien evil spirit, a devil, entering into a human being and 
controlling his functions.] 8. E. Bishop, ‘Have we Noah’s Log-Book?’ 
H. C. Sperbeck, ‘Chrysostom the Preacher.’ W. B. Creene, Jr., ‘ The 
Relation of the Miracle to Nature.’ [A miracle is the immediate work 
of God, wrought solely by His own power.] 


Tue CuurcH QuarTERLY. July, 1906.  II., ‘Archbishop Temple.’ 
[Review of ‘Memoirs of Archbishop Temple,’ by Seven Friends.] 
IIl., ‘The New Testament in Coptic.’ [Review of Rev. G. Horner's 
‘The Coptic Version of the New Testament,’ in the Northern Dialect, 
otherwise called Mewphitic and Boharic.] IV., ‘Mysticism and Discip- 
line. [Mysticism may easily become extravagant, unless kept in 
order by discipline.] VI., ‘Mahommed and the Rise of Islam.’ [Re- 
view of Prof. Margoliouth’s ‘Mahommed and the Rise of Islam.’ That 
work is represented as a failure throughout.] VII., ‘ Liberal Theology— 
III.’ [A rather vague discussion of the doctrine of Development.] 


REVUE BIBLIQUE INTERNATIONALE (Nouvelle Série). Troisiéme Année. 
No. 3. July, 1906. ‘Communications de la Commission Pontificale 
pour les Etudes Bibliques.’ M. Louis de la Vallée Poussin, ‘Le 
Bouddhisme et les Evangiles Canoniques.’ R. P. Lagrange, ‘ L’avéne- 
ment du Fils de 'Homme.’ [A very interesting article, to be con- 
tinued]. ‘Melanges.’ ‘Chronique.’ Recensions. [Among others re- 
views by Fr. Lagrange of The Christian Doctrine of Salvation by 
George Barter Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.; and of a recent work of the Abbé 
Loisy: ‘ Morceaux d’ exégése’] ‘ Bulletin.’ 


Revue D’HistorreE Ecciestastique. July. (1) Joseph Mahé Les 
anathématismes de sainte Cyrille d’Alexandrie et les évéques orientaux 
du patriarchat d’Antioche; (2) Paul Fournier, Etude sur les Fausses 
Décrétales (III.). La Patrie des Fausses Decretales; ire partie 
Les provinces de Mayence et de Reims. (3) R. Maere Les 
origines de la nonciature de Flandre. Etude sur la diplomatie 
pontificale dans les Pays-Bas 4 la fin du XVIle. siecle; (4) L. Willaert, 
Negociations politico-reliegeuses entre lAngleterre et les Pays Bas 
Catholiques (1598-1625). Comptes, Rendus, Chronique, Bibliographie. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, (1) Paulus Peeters, Miraculum S. S. Cyri et 
Johannis in urbe Monembasia. (2) Franz Cumont, Sarin dans le Tes- 
tamen des Martyrs de Sébaste. (3) H. Moretus, Un opuscule du diacre 
Adelbert sur S. Martin de Montemassico. (4) Albert Poncelet, Vie et 
Miracles du Pope Leo IX. (5) E. Hocedez, La Légende latime du 
B. Venturino de Bergame. (6) Vie inedite de S. Bernardin de Sienne 
par un Frére Mineur, son contemporain. Bulletin des publications, 
hagiographiques. 
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BULLETIN DE LITTERATURE ECCLESIASTIQUE. Juin, 1906. P. Batiffol, 
‘Evolutionisme et histoire.’ [Replies to some of P. Laberthonniére’s 
criticisms on M. Riviére’s book: “Le dogme de rédemption.” Insists 
that dogmas, once defined, have “une valeur statique et acquise ”]. 
A. Durand, ‘Un livre nouveau sur l’inspiration de l’Ecriture.’ [A 
favourable appreciation of Fr. C. Pesch’s book “De Inspiratione S. 
Scripturae ”].—Juillet.—M. F. Cavaliera, ‘Le Schisme d’Antioche. M. 
L. Saltet, ‘Une Prétendue homilie d’Eustathe.’ [Controversy as to the 
authorship of the homily in question]. M. Carnac, ‘ L’ecclésiologie de 
S. Augustin.’ [Thesis presented for degree of D.D. at the Institut 
of Toulouse, and resumé of discussion on the same]. 


ANNALES DE PHILOSOPHIE CHRETIENNE. Juin, 1906. M. Blondel, 
‘Le point de départ de la recherche philosophique II.’ A. Bros, 
‘Comment constater le miracle? [“Cette loi peut étre formulée! 
certains effets extraordinaire se produisant toujours en présence 
d’antécédents religieux, sont dus 4 l’intervention de la cause surna- 
turelle que ces antécédents designent et prouve par 1a méme en faveur 
de la personne, de la doctrine ou de la priére qui les accompagnent.”} 
J. Martin, ‘La critique biblique dans Origéne, III. L’Allegorisme.’ [A 
study of Origen’s method of interpreting the sacred text: “il ne permet 
pas de croire que les livres saints contiennent des erreurs”; and yet 
“il a pour principe que les auteurs inspirés, soucieux uniquement 
de doctrine et de morale, ont enveloppé a desein, sous des histoires 
feintes, leur enseignement”]. P. Codet, ‘Le docteur Paul Schanz.’ 
[An estimate of his rank as a theologian].—Juillet—G. Tyrrell, ‘Lex 
Credendi.’ [A French version of the last Chapter of Fr. Tyrrell’s 
well-known book]. 0. Habert, ‘Le sentiment et la connaissance re- 
ligiuse.’ [“Le sentiment a un réle normal dans Ilédification de nos 
croyances religieuses. La raison a le devoir de le dominer et de le 
juger ”]. F. Cirerd, ‘Chronique du mouvement philosophique et 
religieux en Espagne.’—Aout, 1906.—L. Le Leu, ‘La mystique Chré- 
tienne et sa physchologie.’ [God, in Himself, is manifested to the 
mystic, by love, moved by the will rather than by the reason]. A 
Leclére, ‘Esquisse d’une apologétique.’ [Another attempt to deduce 
from our cravings a satisfactory proof of religion natural and super- 
natural]. L. Laberthonniére, ‘La question de méthode en apologé- 
tique.’ [A brief explanation and defence of the method of immanence: 
in reply to M. VAbbé Picdrd].—Sept.—E. Dimnet, ‘Lex Credendi.’ 
[An appreciative review of Fr. Tyrrell’s book]. A. Leclere, ‘Esquisse 
d’une apologétique.’ §. Muller, ‘Un theologien modern: Hermann 
Schell” Lb. Le Leu, ‘La mystique divine et so psychologie générale 
II.’ [Psychological explanation of the facts of mysticism]. 


ErupEs. 20 Juin, 1906. Jules Doizé, ‘Les élections épiscopales 
en France avant les concordats.’? Joseph Ferchat, ‘Il Santo, le roman 
de lPévolutionisme théologique.’ [A very interesting comparison of 
some of Signor Fogazzaro’s notions with those of A. Sabatier]. A. 
Durand, ‘Pourquoi Jésus-Christ a parlé en paraboles. [On Mark iv. 
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10-13, and the corresponding texts in Matt. and Luke, in reply to 
Jiilicher and Loisy]. 4H. Prélot, ‘Frédéric Le Play.’ [An account of 
his life and work]. PP. Bernard, ‘Les associations cultuelles en 
Prusse.’ R&R. d’Esclaibes, ‘Science et Apologétique.’ [A brief account 
of a work recently published under that title by M. de Lapparent].—2o 
Juillet-—L. Roure, ‘Le mysticisme et ses explications pathologiques.’ 
{Comparison of the phenomena of mysticism with those of hysteria and 
other nervous disorders]. J. Boubée, ‘La question scolaire en Angle. 
terre. A. d@Alés, Sainte Mélanie la Jeune, d’aprés unlivre du Card. 
Rampolla.’—s5 Aut.—L. Roure, ‘ Autour du mysticisme catholique.’ [The 
true pyschology of mysticism]. J. Boubee ‘ La question scolaire en Angle- 
terre. J. Doizé, ‘Les élections épiscopales en France et l’investiture 
laique.’ R. Marchal, ‘Les debuts de l’astronomie physique.’ [A review 
of two essays recently published, to determine the part taken by P. 
Christ. Scheiner, S.J. (d. 1650) in the discovery of sun-spots]. A. 
d@’Ales, ‘Bulletin d’ancienne littérature chrétiene.—2z0 Aout.—J. 
Boubée, ‘La question scolair en Angleterre.’ A d’Alés,‘S. Mélanie 
la Jeune, d’aprés un livre du Card. Rampolla.’ J. Brucker, ‘Une feme 
de lettres chrétienne: J. de Rochay. [An account of her life, with 
interesting extracts, on religious questions, from her “ journal intime ”J. 
—5 Sept.—H. Prélot, ‘L‘acte pontifical.’ [Defence of the Encyclical 
“Gravissimo Officii”]. ©. Burdo, ‘La S. Vierge et les apocryphes.’ 
[A discussion of the sources of the current Lives of the B. Virgin]. 


Le Musgon. Vol. VII. No. 1-2. A. Roussel, ‘Les idees religieuses 
et sociales du Mahabharata. Mahasaru Anesaki, ‘Traces of Pali 
Texts in a Mahayana treatise. FF. R. Hoernie. ‘Origine et premiers 
developpments du Jainisme.’ 


REvvE BENEDICTINE. (July). (1) D. John Chapman, Priscillian, 
the author of the monarchian prologues to the Vulgate Gospels. [The 
Prologues prefixed to the Gospels in most of the best codices of the 
Vulgate written by Priscillian). (2) D. Cermain Morin, Studia Czsar- 
iana, Nouvelle série d’inédits tirée du manuscrit 3 d’Epinal. (3) D. A. 
Clément, Conrad d’Urach, de l’ordre de Citeaux, légat en France et en 
Allemagne. (4) D. M. Festugiére. Quelle sera la philosophie d” 
YEglise. L’Eglise, la philosophie traditionelle (suite). [The attitude 
of the Church in recent years towards Thomistic Philosophy]. (5) 
D. D. De Bruyne, Pretendus écrits d’Hippolyte. (6) D. C. Baur, St. 
Jéréme et S. Jean Chrysostome, Comptes Rendus. Notes Biblio- 
graphique. 


REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. Juillet, 1906. H. L. 
Mieville, ‘Science et Philosophie.’ (Belief in the conclusions of 
science implies belief in something which cannot be the object, but 
only the condition, of scientific knowledge.] £. Logoz, ‘La Pensée 
de S. Augustin.’ [I.—Du Foundement de la certitude religieuse ; 
II.—L’idée Métaphysique de Dieu.] E. Morel, ‘La Mission historique 
de Jésus.’ [Review of H. Monnier’s work under the same title: of the 
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Harnack School.] J. Cart, ‘Les Idées Morales chez les grands Prosa- 
teurs Francais.’ [Study of De Bonald and De Maistre.] 


La Crvmra Catroutica. Q. 1345. ‘Del progresso evolutivo nella 
Chiesa Cattolica.’ [No change in the Church’s system of Morals, 


Dogma, Sacraments, or Hierarchy]. ‘I nostri Quattro Evangelii.” 
(When did St. Luke write his Gospel?]. ‘Lourdes.e Roma.’ Q. 1346. 
‘Il pregiudizio anteclericale in Italia.’ ‘Il “Sancta Sanctorum” in 
Roma e il suo tesoro novamente aperto.’ ‘L’officio morale della bene- 


ficenza.’ ‘I nostri quattro Evangelii.’ [St. Luke]. ‘Un vero progresso 
nella controversia dommatico-biblica.’ [Criticism of Fr. Pesch’s ‘De 
Inspiratione S. Scripturae’]. ‘Napoleone I. e Pio VII.” Q. 1348. 


‘L’evoluzione della Chiesa.’ ‘I nostri Quattro Evangelii.. [The 
Synoptic Question]. ‘La storia della filosofia di W. Turner.’ Q. 1340. 
‘Fatti e ipotesi nelle scienze fisiche.’ ‘L’officio morale della benefi 


cenza.’ ‘Il pregiudizio anteclericale in Italia.’ 


Stupi1 Reiciost. Maggio-Giugno, 1906. P. A. Palmieri, ‘La mente 
e Popera di Ermanno Schell.’ E. Bremond, ‘La Filosofia religiosa di 
Newman.’ M. Federici, ‘I1 Commercio e l’Industria degli antichi 
Ebrei.’ Lb. Franceschi, ‘Teologia morale e Scienza medica.’ [A plea 
for modern and scientific study of moral questions bearing on medi- 
cine]. Luglio-Agosto. A. Bellomo, ‘L’eloquenza di S. Bernardino da 
Siena e la Scolastica. P. A. Palmieri, ‘La Teologia cattolica in 
Germania.’ F. M. ‘Lex Credendi.’ 


Revista Storico-CriTIcCA DELLA ScrENZE TEOLOGICHE. Giugno, 1906. 
P. Baldini, ‘Scoto Erigena e la filosofia religiosa nel IX. secolo.’ 
N. Turchi. ‘I caratteri della civilta bizantina.’ P. A. Palmieri, ‘La 
setta dei Mariaviti in Polonia.’ S$. Crossi, ‘Evagrio e un preteso nuovo 
documento su lo scisma acaciano.’ Luglio-Agosto. C. Bonaccorsi, ‘I 
Vangeli.’ V. Ermoni, ‘La fede nel Nuovo Testamento.’ U. Fracassini, 
‘L’azione dello Spirito Santo nel Cristianesimo primitivo.’ CG. Cara- 
vani, ‘La questiene storica dei Fioretti di S. Francesco.’ GC. Michelini, 
*“Presbitere” nell,’ antica Chiesa.’ 


BisiiscHe ZxITscurirt. Vierter Jahrgang. Drittes Heft (July, 1906). 
P. F. V. Hummelauer, S.J., ‘Salomons ehernes meer’ (3 Kg. 7, 23-26; 
2 Chr. 4, 2-5). Or. P. Eldred Laur, ‘Thr. 1-5. Kap. 3 u. 4.’ [The 
present instalment contains a critical Hebrew text of the third and 
fourth chapters of Lamentations together with a German translation 
and critical notes]. Maximilian Streck, ‘Die Ursprache des Buches 
Daniel.’ Dr. Friedr. Maier, ‘Zur Apostolizitat des Jacobus und Judas 
(nach den Evangelien). Dr. Heinrich Joseph Vogels, ‘Der vom hl. 
Augustinus in der Schrift De consensu evangelistarum verwandte 
evangelientext.’ ‘ Bibliographische Notizen’ (Allgemeines. Literatur 
zum A, T.). 


THEOLOGISCHE REvvuE. 5 Jahrgang, Nr. 9. Ein neuer Band der 
Nova Patrum Bibliotheca: Cozza-Luzi, Card., Novae Patrum Biblio- 
thecae Tom. X. (Mercati). Urquhart, Die Biicher der Bible 1 u. 2 Bd 
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(Rieber). Blass, Uber die Textkritik im N. Test. (Rohr). Kahler, Der 
Verkehr mit Christo (Rohr). Marx, Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte, 
2 u. 3 Aufl. (H. Koch). Martin, S. Columban (Allmang). De 
Bourg, S. Odon (Allmang). Suau, S. Francois de Borgia (Allmang). 
Pierre, Les Seize Carmélites de Compiégne (Allmang). Schmid, Das 
Naturwissenschaftliche Glaubensbekenntnis eines Theologen. 2 Aufl. 
(Wassmann). V. Brunneck, Zur Geschichte u. Dogmatik der Gnaden- 
zeit (Gillmann). Bemerkung uber die neun Englechére in den 
lateinischen Prafationen u. beim h. Ambrosius (Manser). Kleinere 
Mitteilungen.—Nr. 10.—Strack, Einleitung in das A. Testament. 6 
Aufl. (Engelkemper). Peters, Die dlteste Abschrift der zehn Gebote, 
der Papyrus Nash (Alf. Schulz). Walter, Der religidse Gehalt des 
Gelaterbriefes (V. Weber). Weiss, Der Jakobusbrief und die neuere 
Kritik (Rohr). Guiraud, Questions d’histoire et d’archéologie chré- 
tienne (Funk). Sdralek, Kirchengeaschichtliche Abhandlungen. 3 
Bd. (Lauchert). Lux, Die Besetzung der Benefizien in der Breslauer 
Diézese durch die Papste von Avignon. I Teil. (Mausbach). 
v. Hertling, Die Bekenntnisse des h. Augustinus (Mausbach). CGrab- 
mann, Die philosophische und theologische Erkenntnislehre des 
Kardinals Matt. v. Aquasparta (Willmann). Leibniz, Hauptschriften 
zur Grundlegung der Philosophie. Ubers. von Buchenau. 2 Bd. 
(Dyroff). Pohle, Lehrbuch der Dogmatik. 3 Bd. (Renz). Keller, 
Bevélkerungspolitik und christliche Moral (Cathrein). Sporer, 
théologia Moralis, ed. Bierbaum. Ed. II. Tom. III. (Adolf). Kleinere 
Mitteilungen.—Nr. 11.—Weitere Literatur zur biblischen Frage I: 
Rieber, Der moderne Kampf um die Bibel; Schiffini, Divinitas Scrip- 
turarum (Peters). Holtzmann, Die messianischen Weissagungen ein 
Beweiss Gottes (Engelkemper). Batiffol, Etudes d’histoire et de 
théologie positive. II. Ser. (Scarsch). Rentschka, Die Dekalogka- 
techese des h. Augustinus (Willmann). Crupp, Kultur der alten 
Kelten und Germanen (Margreth). Hoffmann, Das Konverseninstitut 
des Cisterzienserordens (Linneborn). Bruck, Geschichte der katholi- 
schen Kirche in Deutschland im 19 Jahrh. 3 Band. 2 Aufl. besorgt v. 
Kissling (P. A. Kirsch). Hagemann, Elemente der Philosophie. III. 
Ps;chologie. 3 Aufl. bearb. v. Dyroff (Switalski). Handmann, Sym- 
bolismus des Herzens und seine natiirliche Grundlage. 2 Aufl. 
(Dorholt). Walter, Theorie und Praxis in der Moral (A. Muller). 
Knecht, System des justinianischen Kirchenvermégensrechts (Lubeck). 
Kleinere Mitteilungen.—Nr. 12.—Weitere Literatur zur _ biblischen 
Frage I1: Pesh, De Inspiratione S. Scripturae; Schulz, Géttliches und 
Menschliches im A. Test.; Prat, Bibel und Geschichte; Pletl, Wie 
steht’s mit der mensclichen autoritat de H. Schrift (Peters). Seeberg, 
Die beiden Wege und das Aposteldekret (Stenmann). Sdralek, Kirchen- 
geschichtliche Abhandlungen. 2 Bd. (J. Sickenberger). Reidel, Dic 
Katholische Kirche im Grossherzogtum Hessen (Schmidt). Jacobi, 
Das Weltgebaude des Kard. N. v. Cusa (Grabmann). Siebert, Ges- 
chichte der neueren Philosophie seitt Hegel. 2 Aufl. (Huber). Nix, 
Cultus Ss. Cords et pur. Cordis B. V. Mariae Ed. 3 (Gottler. Craue, 
Selbstbewusstsein und Willensfreiheit (v. Tessen-Wesierski). Lehm- 
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kuhl, Probabilismus vindicatus (Jansen). Pruner, Lehrbuch der Pas- 
toraltheologie. 2 Aufl. (Laun). Pseudolaktanz, Carmen de passione 
Domini—das Machwerk eines italienischen Humanisten aus dem 15 
Jahrh.? (Denk). Kleinere Mitteilungen.—Nr. 13, 14.—Homiletische 
Rundschau: Plattner, Der unbefiekckten Ruhmeskranz; Do. Maria 
der Typus der Kirche; Do., Marienpreis; Hammer, Der Rosenkranz, 
Do., Marienpredigen. 2 Aufl. (Huls). Winckler, Religionsgeschichtler 
und geschichtlicher Orient (Holzey). Neteler, Das Buch Genesis 
(Doller). Lepin, Jesus Messie et Fils de Dieu d’aprés les évangiles 
synoptiques (Felten). Ernst, Papst Stephan I. und der Ketzertaufstreit 
(Neike). Cavallera, S. Eustathiii epis. Antioch. in Lazarum, Mariam, 
et Martham homilia christologica (Diekamp). Naegle, Uber Arbeit- 
slieder bei Joan. Chrysostomos (Willmann). Baumstark, Liturgia 
Romana e liturgia dell’ Esarcato (P. A. Kirsch). Glawe, Die Religion 
F. Schlegels (Pfleger). Vorlander, Immanuel Kants Prolegomena 
zu einer jeden kiinftigen Metaphysik, 4 Aufl. (Rolfes). Muth, Die 
Heilstat Christi als stellvertretende Genugtuung (Dorholt). lLaun, 
Die Unterscheidungslehre der Evang. und kathol. Kirche (A. Koch). 
Mausbach, Christentum und Weltmoral, 2 Aufl. (Kuhn). Kiefer, Die 
Tugend der ausgleichenden Gerechtigkeit (Fahrner). Krieg, Lehrbuch 
der (Padegogik. 3 Aufl. (Habrich). Kmaurer, Ein Bliitenkranz. 
(Schmidle). Kleinere Mitteilungen. Bucher u. Zeitschriftenanschau. 

StrmMEN avs Maria-Laacw. Jahrgang, 1906.—6 Heft.—J. Bessmer, 
‘ Seelische Hilfe bei Nerven leiden.’ [Describes the methods of pyscho- 
theraputics, and shows how a good priest may co-operate with the 
physician]. Cl. Blume, ‘Poesie des Hochamtes im Mettelalter: Die 
Kyrie-Tropen.’ M. Meschlier, ‘ Verstandesbildung.’ [Explains what 
may be learned, how, and wherefore: a lecture for students.] 0. 
Braunsberger, ‘Fine geheime papstliche Sendung des sel. Canisius: 
nach grossentheils ungedruckten Quellen. 0. Zimmermann, ‘ Peter 
Roseggers Leben Jesu.’ [I.N.R.I.—the title of the work in question— 
is not only a failure as a work of art, but gives a false representation of 
the life and person of Christ].—7 Heft.—H. A. Krose, ‘ Der Niedergang 
einer grossen Nation I.’ [Moral and religious lessons of the small 
increase of population in France as compared with Germany]. J. 
Bessmer, ‘Die Theologie vom Stanpunkte der funktionellen Psycho- 
logie.’ [A clear and useful explanation, with severe criticism, of the 
attitude in respect of dogma recently taken by some American Protes- 
tants and French Catholics]. O. Braunsberger, ‘Eine geheime piapst- 
liche Gendung des sel. Canisius, II.]—8 Heft.—J. Laurentius, ‘Der 
Syllabus in ultramontaner und antiultramontaner Beleuchtung.’ 
[Review of Dr. Franz Heiner’s book under the same title: defence of 
the Syllabus]. A. Pirngruber, ‘Harnack’s “ Militia Christi.”’ [Severe 
review of Harnack’s book]. H. A. Krose, ‘Der Niedergang einer 
grossen Nation II.’ [Further remarks on the condition of France, 
based on statistics of increase of trade and wealth, as also of illegiti- 
macy, crime, suicide, and divorce]. 
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ZEITSOHRIFT FUR KIRCHENGESCHICHTE. Leipold, Christentum und 
Stoizismus [The influences of Stoicism on early Christianity]. (2) 
Dietterie Die Summae Confessorum (Fortsetzung) Analekten: (1) 
Wenck, Aus den Tagen der Zueammenkunft Papst Klemens V. und 
Kénig Philipps des Schénen zu Lyon; (2) Virek, Nachtrag zu den 
Berichten des Kursachsischen Rates Hans von der Plaintz an das 
Reichsregiment. (3) Loesche, Konig Ferdinand uber seinen angeb- 
lichen Brief in Luther. (4) Berbig, Ein schreiben des Kiirfiirsten 
Johan Friedrich des Grossmiitrgen an Luthers Séhne Martin und Paul. 
(5) Losch, Zur Gexhichte der Hessichen Renitenz. Naehrichten. 
Bibliographie. 


2, 2. °, 
¢ ad “° 


Nihil Obstat, 
Jacosus Canonicus Dunne, 
Censor Theol. Deputatus. 
Imprimi Potest, 


* GuLietmvs, 
Archiep. Dublin, Hib. Primas. 
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Everyone wishing to understand 


The Language Movement, 
to know the aims and methods of the Gaelic League, 
to learn the true meaning of its doctrines, to become 
acquainted with its organisation and development, 
must read 


“on Clardeath Sotuir, 
published by the Gaelic League, and the only 
authoritative exponent of its views. 
“ 4n Clardearh”’ contains stories, poems, and readable 
articles on current topics by the best living writers 
of Irish; lessons in Irish and hints to students; and 
English articles by the most brilliant thinkers in 


Ireland. 
One Penay Weekly. Yearly Subscription, 6s: 6d. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ve CELTS. By MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. Demy 8vo, 
Cloth boards. Price 6d. 
THE LIvERATURS OF tHe pqen.anes. Be MAGNUS MACLEAN, M.A., D.Sc. 
8vo. Cloth boards. Pri 
THE MY’ HOLOCY OF THE BRITISH “ISLANDS. n Introduction to Celtic Myth, 
Legend, wostey, and Romance. By CHARLES" SQUIRE. Demy 8vo. Cloth 


12s. 6d. net. 

A LAND OF HEROES. Stories of Bosty Irish History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
With sDasiretions by_John H. on. Crown 8vo. ‘ b 

KINGS AND V/KINGS. Stories of Been History. By W. LORCAN O'BYRNE. 
pivetrated by) Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CHILDREN NCS. Stories from the History of Cornwall and Ulster. By W. 

CAN FOBYENE. RF ee by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. we 2s. 6d. 

THE KNICHT OF THE CAVE: or, The Quest of the Pallium. By W. L. O’BYENE. 

The story opens with a Vivid picture of turbulent England in the days of King 
Stephen. The Knight, after a series of adventures, is shipwrecked on the Irish 
coast. He has many interesting experiences in Ireland, and afterwards is directed, 
in a vision, to help in the quest of a boon for that country. This brings him into 
connection with most of the femeee personages of thé time in France and Italy, 
and these are boldly portrayed. We have the veritable notes of the ancient Irish 
pipes in the glens, and the harp in the banquet-hall; then, from a weird episode 
at a lonely lake in wild Donegal we pass to St. Bernard reaching the Crusade. 
As in “A Land of Heroes” the author illumined the then little-known Celtic wonder- 
land, he now brings into the light some hidden pictures of the Roman catacombs. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. 2s. 6d. 

Extract from a letter of His Eminence Cardinal Logue to the Author of “The 
Knight of the Cave”:—The rare gleanings from the by-ways of history which you 
have brought ances. and the great mass of more accessible information which 
you have placed before your readers in a clear and attractive form cannot fail to 
arouse a much needed interest both in the aster” of our own ro and in that 
of other countries which may throw a clearer light on our own pect. I believe the 
comparative sketches which you_have set forth in your book will go far to prove 
that Ireland, before the Anglo-Norman invasion, was certainly not worse, if she 
was not a good deal better than her neighbours. I believe, therefore, that your book 
will be both interesting and profitable to your readers. Henee, I have great 
pleasure in recommending it as a very useful and a very entertaining book.” 


Dublin: Blackie & Son, £td., 89 Calbot Street. 


And all Booksellers. 








EVERY DAY MORE PEOPLE CONSULT 


CHAMBERS’S E'NCYCLOPADIA 


than any othe. Reference Work in the English Canguage. 


By common consent Chambers’s Encyclopaedia is the most convenient of ite kind. Tnforma- 
tion can be found more quickly in Chambers’s Encyolopssdia than anywhere else. The work 
is founded upon the one principle of printing all the facts that can be found and none of the 
words that can be dispensed with. 

That ie why Chambers's Enovolopmdia is the favourite reference work of men who 
know how to use an Encyclopadia, and who want knowledge thout waste, information 
without superfiuity. 

Chambere’s Encyclopedia ie thoroughly up-to-date. Its contributors number about 1.000, 
many of them the most eminent anthorities in their special departments of knowledge. In cloth 
the set is published at £5 ; in half-morocco, £7 10s. 

N.8.—Booksellers give a discount off the foregeing prices. Consult your Bookseller as 
to his cash priee for a set. 


' How to Study English Literature WJ 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent titerary oritic. says :—‘‘ There is a work whioh | 
recommend to you as a complete solution of the probiem. it is the New Edition of 


9 ° ° t E 
Chambers’s Cyclopzedia of English Literature. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English tongue, from the earliest 
times to the present day, with Specimens of their Writings. 
CONTAINING CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
Rev. Stopford Brooke. | Mr. Andrew Lang. Professor Richard Lodge. 
a gy By Mr. Sidney Lee. ¢ Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. 
r. A. W. Pollard. r. y 
Mr. Austin Dobson. Professor W. P. Ker. | Professor Raleigh. 
Mr. A. C. Swinburne. Dr. S. R. Gardiner. &c. &c. 
3 Vols., Cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net; 3 Vols., Half-Morocco, £2 5s. net 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 339 High St, Edinburgh & 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.2 
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